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blended  with  that  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter,  which  is  treated  in  the 
following  ai-ticles. 
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several.  Atlases:  the  Titan  and  his  brother  Hesperus  settled 
in  the  west  of  Africa.  The  history  of  Atlas,  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Fable  of  the 
Hesperides  transformed  into  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades. — 
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tions, and  worship. 
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office. 
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ral Minervas.  The  Egyptian  Minerva,  founder  of  Sais,the  most 
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bly arose  from  introducing  the  worship  of  Isis  on  the  occasion  of 
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Many  persons  had  this  name,  whose  exploits  are  blended  with 
tiiose  of  Alcides  the  Greek  Hercules.  The  fables  relative  to  the 
birth  of  AlcJdes.  The  loss  of  his  inhei'itance,  or  the  decree  of  an 
oracle  subjected  him  to  Eurystheus,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable 
of  Juno's  jealousy,  and  birth  to  all  his  valour.  In  his  infancy  he 
slew  some  serpents,  which  is  fabled  to  have  happened  in  his  cra- 
dle. His  education,  early  exploits,  marriage,  madness,  murder 
of  his  sons,  8;c:  bestowed  his  wife  on  his  friend.  Twelve  labours 
of  Hercules,  viz.  1,  The  destruction  of- the  Nemaean  lion.  2,  The 
destruction  of  the  Hydra  of  Lerna.  3,  He  captures  the  stag  of  in- 
credible swiftness,  with  brazen  feet,  and  golden  horns.  4,  He 
captures  the  boar  of  Erymanthus.  5,  He  cleans  Augias's  stables  « 
by  turning  the  river  Alpheus  through  them.  6,  He  expels  the 
Stymphalides  from  Arcadia  with  the  noise  of  brazen  timbrels.  7, 
He  brings  a  wild  bull  from  Crete  to  Eurystheus.  8,  He  kills  Dio- 
medes,  and  carries  off  his  mares,  which  fed  on  human  flesh.  9, 
He  conquers  the  Amazons,  and  brings  the  girdle  of  their  queen 
to  Eurystheus.  10,  He  kills  the  giant  Geryon,  and  carries  his  oxen 
to  Eurystheus.  11,  The  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
other  fables  connected  with  Hercules's  expedition  to  Africa.  12, 
His  journey  to  hell,  whenqe  he  drags  the  watch-dog  Cerberus, 
and  delivers  Theseus  and  Pirithous.  Several  other  exploits  per- 
formed by  Hercules,  viz.  He  delivers  Hesione,  sacks  Troy,  and 
kills  Laomedon.  He  sacks  Messene,  kills  Neleus,  and  places  his 
son  Nestor  on  his  throne.  The  sequel  of  this  hero's  history,  till 
his  death  and  apotheosis.  The  offspring  of  Hercules  called  tlie 
Heraclidse.  His  plurality  of  names.  His  representation  and  syio- 
bols. 

SECTION  II. 

PERSEUS.  419 

The  son  of  Praetus,  or  Jupiter  and  Danac;  the  fable  of  his  birth.  Is 
exposed  on  the  sea;  is  preserved  and  educated  by  Polydectes, 
who  sends  him  for  Medusa's  head.  The  many  fables  of  that  ad- 
venture invented  by  the  poets,  viz:  1st,  That  given  by  Hesiod. 
2d,  The  additions  of  Eschyles  and  his  commentator,  3d,  the  addi' 
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tio7ial  circumstances  given  it  by  Pindar.  Mi,  The  additions  of 
Jlpollonius  Rhodius.  5th,  The  addiuons  of  Virgil.  6th,  The  ad- 
ditions of  Ovid,  by  whom  it  is  greatly  enlarged.  The  changes 
and  additions  to  this  fable  mude  by  historians.  There  are  vari- 
ous explanations  of  this  fable  of  the  Gorgons,  viz.  \st.  According 
to  different  authors  they  -were  frightful,  beaittiful,  or  -warlike  women: 
2d,  A  kind  ofnoocious  -wild  animals,  resembling  sheep,  that  dart  poi' 
son  from  their  eyes:  ,3d,  A  kind  of  savage  females  covered  with  hairy 
found  by  Hanno  on  the  coast  of  Africa:  4th,  Opulent  princesses,  who 
go'temed  three  islands  in  rotation:  5th,  They  were  mares  of  Libya, 
accordi?ig  to  M..  le  Clerc:  6th,  They  were  princesses  of  great  wisdom 
and  courage  on  the  Baltic  sea,  according  to  liudbeck:  7th,  They  were 
three  trading  shifts  of  Phorcys  king  of  Ithaca,  captured  by  Perseus, 
a  Greek  sea  captain,  according  to  Fourmont.  Recapitulation.  Per- 
seus passes  through  Mauritania,  and  with  Medusa's  head  turns 
-  Atlas  into  stone.  The  fable  of  Andromeda  delivered  by  Perseus 
from  a  sea  monster:  its  explanation.  He  revisits  Seriphus,  rescues 
his  mother,  and  puts  Polydectes  to  death.  He  returns  to  his  na- 
tive country,  kills  his  grandfather  by  accident,  exchanges  his 
kingdom  and  builds  AJycene.  The  honours  conferred  on  Perseus 
after  his  death. 

SECTION    III. 

TJmSEUS.  438 

His  birth,  and  education,  at  Trezene,  He  resolves  to  go  to  his  fa- 
ther at  Athens,  and  to  emulate  the  fame  of  his  cousin  Hercules. 
Accordingly  he  slays  the  giants  and  robbers,  Periphetes,  Sinius, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes,  and  the  Infamous  Phsa,  in  his 
way  thithei*.  He  arrives  at  Athens,  where  Medea,  his  stepmother, 
attempts  to  poison  him  before  he  is  made  known  to  his  father. 
His  acknowledgment  by  iEgeus  excites  the  enmity  of  the  Pallan- 
tidx,  whom  he  defeats.  By  the  council  of  Ariadne,  he  defeats  the 
Minotaur  of  Crete,  extricates  himself  from  the  lal-yrinth,  and  deli- 
vers his  country  from  a  tribute  to  Minos.  He  departs  from  Crete 
with  his  countrymen,  and  the  beautiful  Ariadne,  whom  he  aban- 
dons on  the  island  of  Naxos.  He  arrives  at  Athens,  finds  his  fa- 
ther dead,  celebrates  his  obsequies,  and  in  various  ways  comme- 
morates the  success  of  his  voyasfe.  Having  mounted  his  father's 
throne, his  next  object  was  to  reform  his  government,  incorporate 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  renew  the  Isthmic  games.  Theseus  was 
also  at  the  hunting  of  Calydon,  and  at  the  war  of  Thebes;  he 
caught  the  bull  of  Marathon,  defeated  the  Amazons,  and  achieved 
many  other  exploits.  He  forms  a  friendship  with  Pirithous,  and 
fights  for  hira  in  the  battle  of  the  Lapiths  and  the  Centaurs;  they 
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carry  off  Helen,  make  an  attempt  upon  Pi-oserpine,  and  become 
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— NEYEH   v/as  religion  encumbered  witii  a 

The  extent  and    pi-eater  number  of  Gods  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
heterogeneous na-    ^    ■,  r>  •         \      ■  >       j\  e  ^.i 

ture  of  this  reli-  ^"^"  Romans,  since  besides  those  oi  the  orien- 
g-ion.        '  tai  nations,  they  invented  a  world  of  others 

,  themselves,  whose  names  v/e  have  already  ci- 

ted, when  treating  of  theprogress  of  idolatry,  in  the  first  volume. 
The  Greeks  more  especially,  who  communicated  their  fables  to 
the  Romans  have  blended  the  history  of  their  gods  with  so  many 
fictions,  have  so  disguised  the  oriental  traditions,  and  delivered 
so  many  circumstances  inconsistent  with  one  another,  that  it  is 
very  difiiciilt  to  ascertain  what  were  their  real  sentiments  about 
the  objects  of  their  ov>n  worship.  Sometimes  according  to  them, 
the  same  gods  are  physical  beings,  as  the  stars,  the  elements;  and 
at  other  times,  they  are  real  personages,  v/hose  history  is  well- 
known:  some  are  metaphorical  generations,  others  true  and  natu- 
I'al  ones. — But  before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  these  gods, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  general  reflections  upon  the  re- 
ligion of  these  two  nations;  at  least  in  regard  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  which  will  apply  in  the  proximate  degree  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  among  whom  the  rites  of  the  former  were  propagated 
entire. 

■  To  have  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  religion 
sub  t^"^  °  o-  d  ^^  ^^^^  Greeks  we  must  view  it  under  various 
to  the  reli"-ion  of  ^.spects,  in  several  periods  of  time:  1st,  Such 
the  Greeks,  viz.  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  first  inhabitants^  or 
=====  at  least  when  the  Pelasgi  came  and  settled  in 
Greece.  2d,  With  regard  to  the  alterations  made  in  it  by  the 
colonies  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia.  3d,  With  respect  to  the 
changes  consequent  upon  their  ceasing  to  pay  divine  honors 
to  the  stars.  4th,  With  regard  to  the  changes  which  may  have 
been  introduced  into  it  by  Hoiner  and  Hesiod.  .5th,  Concerning 
the  changes  wrought  upon  it  by  the  fictions  of  other  poets  subse- 
quent to  the  two  iu3t  mentioned:  6th,  With  regard  to  those  it  un- 
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derwent  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phers, till  the  triumph  that  Christianity  gained  over  it. 
■■  1st,  We  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  re- 

1st,  The  state  ligion  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece; 
Pla^sV^  settled  ^^^  ^^  may'eaeily  conceive  that  it  was  like 
in  Gi^cce  who  themselves,  not  loaded  with  many  ceremonies, 
taught  the inhab-  but  only  consisted  in  rude  simplicity;  and  that 
itants  names  for  they  were  unacquainted  in  those  early  times, 
their  gods,  which  with  that  multiplicity  of  gods  whom  they  came 
they  had  learnt  afterwards  to  adore"^.  Herodotus  is  th'^e  only 
tiaiis  ^  ^'^'  *^"*^  ^^'^^  '^^*  preserved  to  us  some  knowledge 
"  thereof.  That  author  says  they  who  came  in  re- 

mote times  to  settle  in  Greece,  worshipped  their  gods  without 
knowing  who  they  were,  and  withouthaving  any  names  for  them. 
"  They  sacrificed  to  them,  says  he,  and  before  the  sacrifice  they 
bad  a  custom  of  making  invocations  and  prayers,. without  giving 
their  gods  either  names  or  surnames,  because  as  yet  they  knew 
them  not.  Further,  they  called  them  by  the  general  name  of  gods, 
because  they  believed  that  they  governed,  and  were  lords  of  all 
things.  They  became  acquainted,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  with  the  names  of  the  gods  which  had  been  brought  from 
Egypt;  but  it  was  very  late  before  they  learnt  the  name  of  Bac- 
chus. At  length  they  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which 
is  reckoned  the  most  ancient  one  of  Greece,  and  was  consequent- 
ly the  only  one  at  that  time.  The  Pelasgi  then  inquired  of  the 
oracle,  if  they  should  receive  the  names  of  the  gods  that  came 
from  the  Barbarians;  and  the  answer  was,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive them,  and  make  use  of  them.  Accordingly  they  sacrificed 
from  that  time  invoking  the  gods  by  theirnames;  and  the  Gieeks 
afterwards  took  the  same  names  from  them.  But  from  whence  each 
of  those  gods  came,  whether  they  were  from  all  ages;  in  short,  what 
is  their  form,  and  how  they  came  to  exist;  these  are  points  respect- 
ing which  we  are  as  yet  in  the  dark."  The  same  author  immedi- 
ately before  this,  had  said,  that  these  Pelasgi,  before  they  came 
into  Greece,  where  they  were  intermixed  with  the  Athenians,  had 
dwelt  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,and  had  taught  those  islanders 
to  worship  the  Cabiri.  "Whoever,  says  he,  is  acquainted  with  the 
ceremonies  of  those  gods,  which  were  also  observed  by  the  Sa- 
motliracians,  will  certainly  be  of  opinion  that  these  had  learnt 
then>  from  the  Pelasgi;  for  that  people,  who  afterwards  lived 
among  the  Athenians,  had  formerly  inhabited  8amothrace,  and 
from  them  the  Samothracians  had  learnt  the  orgies."  These 
Pelasgi,  according  to  our  author,  had  also  taught  the  Athenians 
their  obscure  manner  of  representing  Mercury;  and  they  gave 
m\sterious  reasons  for  this  usage,  which  Herodotus  has  not 
made  us  acquainted  with.  He  makes  one  remark  more  however, 
respecting  the  Pelasgi.  "  Almost  all   the  names  of  the  gods, 
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says  he,  came  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  I  myself  actually  found 
it  to  be  so,  after  I  had  examined  the  matter  for  my  own  informa- 
tion, having  heard  that  they  had  them  from  the  Barbarians:  and  I 
am  really  convinced  that  they  came  from  Egypt.  But  if  it  be 
objected  that  neither  the  names  of  Neptune,  Castor,  Vesta, 
Themis,  the  Graces,  the  Nereids,  and  other  gods  are  there  to 
be  found,  I  answer  with  the  Egyptians,  that  they  never  knew 
those  gods.  And  indeed  to  me  it  would  seem  that  those  names 
were  given  them  by  the  Pelasgi  themselves,  except  that  of  Nep- 
tune, which  that  people  borrowed  from  the  Lybians;  for  none 
but  the  Libyans  were  formerly  acquainted  with  Neptune,  whom 
they  have  always  held  in  veneration." — ^Here  then  we  see  the 
ancient  Pelasgi  were  instructed  by  tho  Barbarians;  or  to  speak 
more  particularly,  by  the  Egyptians;  in  the  names  which  they 
were  to  give  to  the  gods;  who  in  their  turn  instructed  Greece, 
at  that  time  very  ignorant,  and  taught  her  the  names  of  the  same 
gods,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  which  they  had  previously 
taught  the  Samothracians.  This  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks  at  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi  and  their  set- 
tlement at  Athens. 
======■       2j^  \s  ^Q  ^{>g  changes  which  the  colonies  in- 

2d, The  changes  troduced  into  the  ancient  religion  of  Greece, 
introducedbythe  ^j^j^  -^^  j^  already  determined  by  what  the 
Es-yptian  &  Phe-  »        ,  u  •         l  xl   jl 

nician  colonies,  Same  author  says  above,  since  he  assures  us  that 
were  effected  all  the  gods  who  were  then  worshipped  except 
gradually,  before  Neptune,  Castor,  Vesta,  Themis,  the  Graces, 
the  Trojan  war.  the  Nereids,  came  from  Egypt.  The  colonies 
.  who  brought  the  knowledge  of  them  into  Greece, 

did  not  all  arrive  at  the  same  time;  and  consequently  the 
changes  that  happened  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  were  gradual, 
and  brought  about  only  in  several  ages.  Herodotus,  who  seems 
to  have  carefully  examined  this  article,  and  concludes,  that  ex- 
cept the  gods  whom  he  has  named,  as  above,  all  the  rest  came 
from  Egypt,  comes  next  to  some  particulars  with  respect  to 
Bacchus,  whose  worship  was  brought  into  Beotia  by  Cadmus 
and  Melampus.  "  It  is  he,  in  short,  says  our  author  (speaking 
of  Melampus  the  son  of  Amythaon),  who  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  taught  them  the  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  that  are  offered  to  that  god,  and  the  man- 
ner of  representing  him.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  explain  to  them 
the  whole  of  this  mystery;  but  the  sages  who  came  after  him, 
gave  a  fuller  insight  into  it.  Melampus  therefore  invented  the 
representation  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Greeks,  instructed  by  him, 
perform  the  whole  ceremony,  as  it  is  now  in  use  among  them, 
according  to  his  precepts.  For  my  part  therefore,  J  look  upon 
Melampus  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man,  skilled  iu  the 
arts  of  divination,  and  who  taught  the  Greeks  many  things 
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which  he  himself  had  learnt  from  the  Egyptians;  especially 
the  sacrifice  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  into  which  however  he  intro- 
duced some  alterations:  for  I  would  not  ailirm  that  whatever 
is  performed  at  the  feast  of  that  god.  resembles  the  ceremo- 
nies that  are  observed  upon  that  occasion  among  the  Greeks. 
As  little  will  I  say,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  either  that  ceremony  or  any  thing  else;  but  rather  I  am 
of  opinion  they  had  learnt  every  thing  that  concerns  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  froui  Cadmus  and  other  Tyrians*  who  came 
with  him  from  Phenicia.  into  the  country  that  is  called  at  this 
day  Beotia." — Here  then  v/e  see  the  Avorship  of  Bacchus  or 
Dionysius  introduced  into  Greece  by  Cadmus  and  Melampus. 
We  know  likewise  that  Cecrops  had  brought  to  Atliens,  where 
he  settled,  the  worship  of  Minerva  from  Sais  in  Egypt.  The 
same  prince,  if  we  believe  Pausanias,  regulated  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  with  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom.  He  was  the  first  who  called  Jupiter  the  supreme  god, 
or  the  most  high.  He  forbad  the  offering  of  any  thing  to  the 
gods  that  had  life,  and  regulated  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 
But  though  we  have  not  such  certainty  about  the  changes  that 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  ancient  religicn  of  Greece 
by  the  other  leaders  of  colonies :  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
Inachus,  who  planted  the  first  colony  there,  Danaus  and  others, 
likewise  brought  with  them  the  worship  of  their  own  gods.  Heads 
of  colonies,  though  they  change  their  country,  do  not  necessa- 
rily change  their  religion;  and  when  they  become  masters  of  the 
countries  where  they  take  up  their  residence,  they  endeavor  even 
to  establish  among  them  also,  their  own  religion  and  forms  of 
worship.  But  if  they  meet  with  opposition  in  this  attempt,  (as 
it  happened  to  Cadmus,  A\ho  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  into  B'jotia.  kindled  that  war  which  obliged 
himself  to  fly  into  Illyricnm,  and  wh.erein  Pentheus  lost  his  life,) 
they  at  least  adopt  a  medium  whereby  to  accommodate  their  re- 
ligion to  that  of  the  country,  till,  having  made  themselves  abso- 
lute masters,  they  find  themselves  in  the  capacity  to  establish 
it  altogether.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  "doubted,  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Phenician  colonics  produced  great  changes  in 
the  ancient  religion  of  Greece:  and  this  was  previous  to  the  time 

*  If  Herodotus  says  here,  that  Melampus  had  learnt  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  worship  of  Bacchus  fri.'m  Cadmus  and  other  Tyrians,  after 
having  just  stated  'that  he  had  learnt  those  rites  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
introduced  some  alterations  into  them  himself,'  the  inconsistency  amounta 
to  nothing,  since  Melampus  might  have  learnt  those  ceremonies  from  ei- 
ther of  those  ancient  people,  or  probably  from  both,  as  Bacchus  or  Diony- 
sius was  a  very  principal  deity  throughout  the  oriental  nations  about  that 
period  though  under  different  names. 
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of  the  Trojan  war.  after  which  event,  at  different  conjuncturesj 
several  other  gods  were  introduced  into  Greece. 
--  Sd,  One  of  the  most  considerable  changes  in 

3d, The  changes  ^\^^Q  religion  of  the  Greeks,  though  it  is  of  all 
consequent  upon  y|-|,ers  the  least  known, is  that  which  must  inev- 
inff  to'pav  dMne  Stably  have  happened,  when  they  ceased  to  pay  a 
honors  to  the  religious  worship  to  the  stars:  for  though  we 
stars.  are  ignorant  of  tiie  history  of  this  cessation, 

^    yet  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain.  We  know 

upon  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  the  Greeks,  after  the  example 
of  other  nations,  \vorshipped  the  stars  and  planets;  and  at  the 
time  of  that  philosopher,  this  worship  was  entirely  abolished  in 
Greece.  Plato  even  laments  that  it  did  not  then  subsist,  and 
seems  to  wish  it  had  continued  forever. — x\s  to  the  manner  how 
this  change  may  have  happened,  the  most  probable  seems  to  be 
as  follows.  The  Egyptians,  who  likewise  worshipped  the  stars 
from  the  earliest  ages,  having  deified  some  of  their  kings,  held 
forth,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  that  their  souls  v/ere  gone  to 
heaven  to  dwell  in  some  of  the  planets;  as  for  example,  that 
of  Osiris  in  the  Sun,  and  that  of  Isis  in  the  Moon.  From  that 
time  they  addressed  their  worship  promiscuously  to  the  planet, 
or  hero  who  resided  in  it.  Cecrops,  who  brought  about  so  many 
revolutions  in  the  religion  of  Greece,  probably  taught  them  this 
point  of  theology ;  and  I  question  not  but  that  the  same  Greeks 
who  paid  a  religious  worship  to  the  planets,  for  instance  to 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  confounded  it  with  that  which  tliey  dedicated 
to  the  two  princes  of  the  same  name.  Then,  soon  forgetting  the 
physical  or  natural  gods,  they  came  to  address  their  prayers  on- 
ly to  the  animated  gods;  and  that  too  in  times  so  early,  that 
there  appears  not  to  have  been  any  vestige  of  that  ancient  wor- 
ship remaining  even  in  Pythagoras's  time. 

■  '  4th,  The  fourth  period  under  which  we  view 

4th,The  changes  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  respects  the  time  of 
produced  by  Ho-  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
mer  and  Hesiod,  ^yg^  made  theogonies:  but  this  part  of  our  sub- 
make'  X^  gods  J^^*  ^^  ^"^'3'  explained,  in  treating  of  the  theogo- 
more  generally  ^7  ^^  ^'^^  Greeks,  in  tlie  introduction  to  the  first 
known, and  to  en-  volume,  where  it  has  been  shown,  that  these  two 
large  their  wor-  poets  were  not  the  inventors  of  the  fables  and 
^^'P-  gods  they  mention,  but  that  tliey  only  followed 

=-=====  the  established  religion  of  their  own  time.  It 
would  seem  that  Herodotus  has  not  expressed  himself  clearly 
when  he  says  that  these  two  poets  had  composed  theogonies. 
That  Hesiod  did  so,  is  indeed  literally  true;  but  as  to  Homer, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  designed  to  reduce  into  a 
system  what  the  Greeks  thought  of  their  gods,  he  having  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  their  received  names,  and  using  them 
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in  such  a  waj  as  the  construction  of  his  poems  required.  But 
though  these  two  famous  poets  did  not  invent  the  gods  they 
speak  of,  vet  it  is  certain  they  made  them  more  generally  known 
than  they  were  before,  and  gave  occasion,  especially  Homer,  for 
enlarging  their  worship,  by  using  the  interposition  of  those  gods 
upon  all  occasions,  and  by  representing  them  as  being  warmly 
concerned  for,  and  deeply  interested  in  human  affairs;  which 
naturally  led  men  to  fear  them,  and  seek  to  appease  them,  when 
they  were  thought  to  be  incensed. 

5th,  I  attribute  to  poets  posterior  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  some  considerable  changes  which 
befel  the  theology  of  the  Greeks:  and  here  we 
must  call  to  mind,  that  source  of  fables,  where 
it  is  proven  that  the  poets  had  introduced  a 
great  number,  which  were  not  known  before 
their  time.  As  it  is  the  character  of  poetry  to 
assume  an  unbounded  license,  so  the  poets  ac- 


5th,  The  un- 
bounded license 
of  the  poets  sub- 
sequent to  Hesi- 
od and  Homer, 
wrought  more 
considerable 
changes. 

cording  to  their  own  fancy,  changed  the  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
bles, most  of  which  had  a  connection  with  religion;  sometimes  in- 
vented new  ones,  gave  new  attributes  to  the  gods,  or  palmed  ad- 
ventures upon  them  never  known  before;  and  from  the  great 
propensity  which  people  had  to  believe  their  fictions,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  established  religion  came  in  time  to  be  crowded  with 
an  infinity  of  new  articles.  The  examples  of  these  changes  will 
occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

6th,  The  sixth  period  refers  to  the  time  of 
the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophers,  who 
to  make  the  system  of  the  Greek  theology  the 
more  supportable,  introduced  into  it  those  in- 
genious allegories,  which  abated  its  absurdity; 
an  expedient  upon  which  they  especially  laid 
the  stress  of  their  cause  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  when   the  fathers   of  the  church 


6th,  The  Pytha- 
gorean and  Plato- 
nic philosophers 
greatly  abated  its 
absurdity,  in  de- 
fending it  against 
the  fathers  of  the 
church. 


attacked  Paganism  with  so  much  strength  of  argument.  These 
philosophers  indeed  made  great  alterations  in  the  received  reli- 
gion of  their  time;  but  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  in 
treating  of  the  nature  of  the  Pagan  gods,  and  elsewhere,  is  suf- 
ficient to  clear  up  this  point. 

Besides  these  changes  which  happened  at 
difterent  periods  of  time  to  the  system  of  the 
Greek  religion,  they  wrought  still  greater 
changes  upon  the  gods  and  religious  rites  of 
other  nations,  which  were  introduced  among 
them.  Upon  receiving  strange  gods,  the  Greeks 
gave  them  other  names,  as  has  been  already 
frequently  hinted.  Ancient  authors  have,  by 
^od  fortune,  given  us  notice  of  those  changes;  otherwise  how 


The  Greeks 
made  also  consi- 
derable changes 
respecting  the 
deities  intro- 
duced among 
them  from  fo- 
reign nations. 
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could  we  know  at  this  day  the  orij^in  of  those  gods.  We  know 
from  Herodotus,  that  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  was  Orus  of  the 
Egyptians;  that  Bacchus  or  Dionysius  was  their  Osiris;  Hermes 
or  Mercury,  their  Thaautus  or  Thot;  Pan,  their  Mendes;  Diana, 
their  Bubastis;  Demeter,  their  Isis;  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  their  Am- 
mon;  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  their  Astarte;  and  that  many  others, 
too  tedious  to  mention,  underwent  the  same  change.  This  change 
of  names  was  common  in  those  apotheoses  which  afforded  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  so  many  new  gods.  But  the  Greeks  not 
only  changed  the  names  of  the  gods  they  received  from  Egypt 
awd  Phenicia;  they  also  changed  their  functions;  gave  tliem  ano- 
ther rank  than  that  which  they  held  in  the  theology  of  the  ori- 
ental nations,  and  framed  their  genealogies  as  they  pleased.  Of 
these  I  could  give  several  examples,  but  shall  be  contented  with 
those  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that 
Vulcan  had  the  first  rank  among  the  gods  of  Egypt:  the  Greeks 
however  made  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who  was  expel- 
led heaven  for  his  deformity,  when  he  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall, 
and  was  compelled,  for  a  livelihood,  to  work  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos  as  a  blacksmith.  In  Egypt  he  was  the  husband  of  Min- 
erva; in  Greece  he  had  to  wife  Venus,  while  Minerva  passed 
among  them  for  a  virgin  goddess.  In  Egypt  he  had  a  share  of 
the  government  of  the  world,  while  in  Greece  he  had  only  the 
command  of  sonie  blacksmiths.  From  all  these  changes  arose  a 
new  system  of  idolatry,  the  history  whereof,  in  its  most  mature 
state,  together  v.ith  that  of  the  Romans,  which  is,  as  it  were,  ho- 
mogeneous with  it,  will  be  the  subject  of  this  volume.  Previously, 
however,  to  entering  upon  this  detail,  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
remark,  that  the  Greeks  profess  to  derive  their  principal  dei- 
ties and  heroes  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Titans,  with 
whose  history  they  have  blended  that  of  the  gods  they  received 
from  foreign  nations.  Of  the  history  of  the  Titans  we  shall  have 
occasion,  therefore,  to  speak  somewhat  fully,  when  treating  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  particularly  Jupiter,  with  whose 
history  is  confounded  and  sometimes  identified,  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent  members  of  this  renowned  family. 

^,  There  were,  however,  two  sets  of  Titans 

X  ncrc  were  se-  '  • 

veral  Titan  fami-  known  to  the  Orientals,  and  the  same  number 
lies  spoken  of  by  were  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks.  The  Titans 
theOiientals  and  known  to  the  former  were,  1st,  those  two  pri- 
the  Greeks.  mitive  architects  mentioned  by  Sanchoniathan, 

=^====  in  the  eighth  generation  before  the  deluge;  one 
named  Agros,  and  the  other  Agrotes.  The  image  of  the  latter  was 
venerated  in  Phenicia.  He  had  a  very  magnificent  temple  at 
Byblos;  and  was  there  called  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  These  two 
brothers  were  likewise  called  Alltai  and  Titanes.  The  second  set 
of  oriental  Titans  were  sons  of  Tith  or  Titseaj  of  whom  we  are 
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told,  that  they  made  war  upon  the  gods;  consequently  they  lived 
in  the  time  of  Chronos  or  Saturn,  and  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  The 
two  sets  of  Titans  admitted  by  tlie  Greeks,  were,  1st,  the  sons 
of  the  earth,  or  the  first  men,:  who  were  t!ie  Titans  that  made 
war  upon  the  gods:  and  tliey  were  evidently  the  same  with  those 
last  spoken  of  as  being  known  to  the  Orientals.  The  2d,  were 
the  Titan  architects,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  building  of  se- 
veral cities,  as  Tyrinthus,  Troy,  Sec:  and  these  were  plainly  the 
same  with  the  first  we  have  just  quoted  from  Sanchoniathon;  the 
tradition  which  he  had  followed  having  been  carried  into  Greece 
by  the  Phenicians,  and  copied   by  Hesiod,   Homer,   and   the 
other  Greek  poets.  These  Titans  being  said  to  have  built  cities 
and  fortresses,  implies  that  they  extended  their  conquests  and 
subdued  several  nations:  hence  undoubtedly  arose  the  vast  em- 
pire whereof  the  Greeks  make  mention.  And  if  the  Titans  were 
knoAvn  in  Africa,  among  the  family  of  the  Atlantides,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  it,  since  they  really  came  from  Asia, 
whence  they  spread  themselves  through  several  countries,  and 
particularly  through  Crete,  and  tiie  neighbouring  shores  of  Eu- 
rope, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
======  Having  premised  thus  much  of  the  Greek 

A  genealogical  ^^j  Roman  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Ti- 
chartof  thepnn-  ^^^  family  in  particlar.  to  whose  original  they 
cipal  Greek  and        . .   -u   ^    ^li     •         •      •     'i    i   v  i  i  "^ 

Roman  deities, or     attribute  their  principal  deities  and  heroesN  we 

the  Titan  family     shall  commence  their  history  with  that  of  Jupi- 
in  general.  ter,  the  most  famous  of   them  all,  which  will 

».— ..1— ■■  give  a  general  insiglit  into  that  of  the  rest.  And 

to  give  as  much  perspicuity  as  possible  to  the  entire  subject,  we 
here  subjoin  a  genealogical  chart  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Ro- 
man deities,  or  of  the  Titan  family  in  general.  From  Chaos,  or 
a  confused  mass  of  the  elements,  supposed  by  the  heathen  wri- 
ters to  be  self-existent,  they  feigned  that  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse was  derived — embracing  therein  not  only  the  collective 
objects  of  the  natural  world,  but  the  uncountable  myriads  of  their 
fabled  deities.  This  doctrine  was  first  established  by  Hesiod, 
from  whom  the  succeeding  poets  have  copied  it;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  was  obscurely  drawn  originally,  from  the  account  of 
the  creation  by  Moses.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  why 
Chaos  was  believed  by  some  to  be  a  deity,  and  the  first  parent 
of  that  fabulous  race.  She  was  accounted  the  mother  of  Erebus 
or  Hell,  of  Nox  or  Night,  and  of  Terra,  Vesta  or  the  Earth, 
otherwise  called  Tittea,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  chart:  with 
whom  commences  the  family  of  the  Titans. 
■  We  have  adopted  the  customary  method  of 

Order  of  t^ie     subdividing  the  subjects  of  this  volume  into 
volume  Heavenly,  Infernal,  Terrestrial,  and  Sea  Dei- 

'    ■     ''        ties,  Demi-Gods,  and  Heroes.  We  must,  howe- 
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ver,  inform  the  reader  that  this  arrangement  cannot  be  adhered 
to,  exclusively  of  other  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  these 
classes,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  some  of 
the  subjects  they  contain,  require  to  be  noticed  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  complete  their  history.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  exam- 
ple, Japetus,  Atlas,  and  Prometheus  were  never  worshipped  as 
heavenly  gods,  though  we  treat  of  them  in  that  chapter.  There- 
fore, for  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  classification  of  the  gods, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  analytical  tables  in  the  next  volunje. 


Vol.  m.  C 


■■'-^^i^^^'^k::^ 


A  GENEALOGICAL  CHART  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DEITIES,  WHO  WERE  OF  THE  TIT.VJsT  RACE. 


CHAOS  had 


{Nox -J 
and      I 
F.nEBus  J 
TaBRA 


rl.ight  ot  Day, 
.    .    J  Homnus  or  Sleep, 
-'i'"l-KM„r,orl)<;»lh, 

Lcharon,  the  ferry-man  of  Hell. 

-Iiad — Calus CffiLUS  or  UIIANUST 

and  J.  t 

TEHUA  or  T1TA;A    3 


Titan— bad  by  Jlurora- 


— AsTR^A,  the  goddess  of  Justice.who  i 
fPt-uTO-  had   hy— Proserpine— 

CJMnemosyne' 


;  Latona- 


his  brain — 
Se'mele 


-had  by- 


-bad  by  Ojis 


Brontes    C 
Steropes  j 


Arces "y   The  Cyclops, 

Brontes    ^     without   off- 
spring. 


represented  as  a  virgin  with  a  stern  countenance,  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand,  and  a  swiird  in  the  other. 

The  three  fates  or  Parcx,  viz  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos;  also  the  furies,  or  Euirnnides,  viz.  .VIecto,  Tisiphone  and  Mefrari. 

The  nine  Muses,  viz.Calliope,  Clio,  Erato,  Thalia,  -Melpomene,  Tei p,sichore,  Euterpe,  Pi.ijhyninia,  and  Uiania.  ' 

Sapollo ^"''°^.',  °!'^'P'''"8'  *''^''*  Pbaeton,  .fl^sculapius,  Philammons,  Orpheus,  Aristxus,  and  other  demi-gods,  by  several 

Cdiana  who  abjured  marriage. 

Mercuby Cwhose  offspring  were,  the  god  Pan  by  Penelope;  Autolicus,  Echion.  .Stiladcs,  and  Eurytus,  amonir  the  Ar?o- 

inauts;  with  Eudorus,  Hermaphroditus,  and  other  demi-gods,  by  sevcrul  mortal  virgins. 

-AIi.vERVA,  OR  Pallas,  who  maintained  perpetual  celibacy. 

offspring  were,  the  gods  Pnapus  and  Hymcnseus;  the  three  graces,  viz    .Agluia.  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
hoas,  OJnopion  and  Other  dt-ini-gods,  by  his  wife  Aiudnc. 

Vulcan whose  offspring  were,  Cupid,  hy  Ins  wife  Venus;  Cacus,  b\  Medusa,  .,nd  Cttculus,  by  his  mother  Juno. 

I  Mars C whose  offspring  were,  Anteros,  and  ilaimoiiia,  by  Venus;  also  Ascalaphus,  lalmenus,  Alcippe,  Molus,  Pylus. 


-Bacchus 


5^  whose  off 
"  i^y  Vemis 


Europa  — —  -  < 

^Rhada 

^gina JE  a  c  u  s 

Ceres Proseh 


d  other  demi-gods,  by  several  mortal  virgins. 


-wlio  was  kin.^of  the  island  of  Crete, 


vNTHus — who  was  a  king  in  the  Cyclades, 
-who  was  king  of  G£i      '  ~   ' 


Segesta— 
.Jllcrnena- 


-had  hy~-~^Jiinphitrite — ~- 
f  eating-  lettuce^ 


-had   by— ^'""*'"'^  MeearM— -TvPHON- 
1  ,  . .,  s  Vulcan  - 

[Jfptter ^  J 


,^.„,.io—     *<"' "'S'''  integiity  of  administration,  they  were  made  judges  of  human 
or  .SginaO*^''""^^  '"  ^""^  '"*''^"'»1  regions.  Their  ofispring  were  mortals. 

Cwhose  offspring  were,  the  three  fates,  viz.  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos;  also  the  three  furies,  viz   Alecto  Tis- 

isiphone,  and  Megara,  as  seen  above  under  the  article  Plulo.  [united  in  i  liurri'cane 

who  had  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  They  intermarried,  and  were  indicated  by  the  twelve  principal  winds  w  liich 

the  most  renowned  of  all  the  demi-gods,  for  his  labours  and  wonderful  exploits.    Oescendants,  the  Hericlids 

who  had  no  offspring. 

whose  offspring  were,  Alexiares  and  .\nicetus,  by  the  demigod  Hercules  her  husband. 

whose  offspring  were,  Chimaera  and  Sphinx,  two  monsters  of  hell,  by  Echidna,  anotlier  celebrated  monster 

for  whose  offspring  see  the  article  Vulcan  above 

for  whose  offspring  see  the  article  Mars  above. 


Latona— — had  hy— Jupiter — 

■Ceres        had  by Jupiter — 

Amphitrite  had  by— JVe/idme- 

Clvmene had  by Japetus— 

Phorcvs had  by Ceto 


^Mars 

(Apollo for  whose  offspring  see  the  article  Apollo  above. 

i Diana "ho  abjured  marri.age;  see  article  Diana  above. 

—Proserpine for  whose  offspring  see  her  husband  Pluto  above. 

—Triton -who  had  no  offspring:  see  Triton  above. 

—Atlas,  Prometheus^  IvlenoEtius,  Epimetheus,  and  other  heroes. 

The  three  Gorgons,  viz.  Medusa,  Stheno,  and  Euryale;  also  the  three  ■  raia,  viz.  Pephredo,  Enyo,  and  Dinon. 


OcEANUS— had  by  Tethis 

.  u,^  .  u „rtvi    %jj .,  „u#  itja  1  lie  uiicc  ooigous,   aiiu  uraisjusi   nieniione 

\~^^^^°^^ ^^^   '''' Calliope The  three  Syrens,  viz.  Parlhenope,  Ligea,  and  Leiicosia,  who  were  sea-nymphs  of  resistless  charms  in  sonir  &c 

LThe  three  Harpies,  viz.  Aello,  Ocypetc,  and  Celeiio.  (The  Harpies,  the  Furies,  Chimacra,  &c   were  monsters  of  hell.) 

IIvperion  had  by  77iea Aurora,  whose  offspring  were,  Memnon  and  jEmathion.  hy  Tithonus,  a  mortal  prince;  and  Astrsa  by  Titan,  as  seen  above  under  article  Titan 

Japetus— had  by  Clymeme Atlas,  Prometheus,  Menoetius,  Epimetheus,  and  other  heroes,  as  seen  under  the  article  Clymene. 


J  Ceto  had  by Phorcys The  three  Gorgons,  and  Grais  just  mentioned 

I  AcHELous had   by Calliope The  three  Syrens,  viz.  Parlhenope,  Ligea 


daughters 


also  the  gods  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the  3,000  Oceanides  or  sea-nymphs. 


Tethys wife  of  Oceamtt,  had  by  him,  Amphitrite,  Clymene,  Phorcys,Ceto,  &c.  as  seen  above  under  the  article  Ocea 

Ops,  or  Hhea— wife  of  Hatum,  had  by  him,  Pluto,  Jupiter,  Neptuue,  Juno,  Latona,  Ceres;  as  seen  above,  under  the  article  Saturn. 

"  wife  of  Hyperion,  had  bv  him,  Aurora;  as  seen  above,  under  the  article  Hyperion.  ,,   ,•  i    ».         - 

wife  of  Fu/c™,  had  by  him,  Cupid,  as  seen  under  article  Vulcan;  also  by  Bacchus,  Pnapus,    iymen«us,  and  the  three  Graces,  as  seen  under  article  Bacchus;  with  Anteros  and  Harmonia  as''seenuu 
Muses,  VIZ.  Calliope,  Clio,  Erato,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,  and  Urania;  as  seen  under  article  Jupiter. 


Mnemosyne— who  was  mother  of  the  i 


.1        1.:     1  :■'    ^^  ..■^r*-^-"""  "■  "">v..«.i,  uic  icaucr  wui  nave  as  consisienc  a  notion  oi  me  genealogy  CI  tne  principal  tireefc  and  Homan  de  t  es,  as  he  can  procure  from  anv  other  source-  hut  il,p  f.inh.r  I.,. 

the  subject,  tlie  more  will  that  consistency  be  impaired,  by  the  endless  contradictio.s  he  will  find  among  the  poets  and  mythologists  upon  this  subject,  as  we  point  out  ulSderea^bartrcleLT  sequel  o^^^^^^^^ 


nvcstigatcs 


NEW  SYSTEM 


OF 


MYTHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HEAVENLY  DEITIES. 

SECTIOS  FIRST. 


JUPITER. 


QEJ^ERAL  REFLECTIOJVS. 


'  THERE  appears  something  very  wild  in  the 

ous  idea"the^an-     ^^^^  which  the  Pagans  entertained  of  Jupiter, 

cients  entertain-  ^vhgn  it  is  thoroughly  examined.  The  Philoso- 
ed  of  this  god. 

■   ■     phers  take  him  only  for  ihe  more  purified  air  or 

iEther;  and  Juno  his  spouse,  for  the  grosser  air  which  surrounds 
our  earth.  Others  looked  upon  him  to  be  yn  animated  god,  or  one 
of  those  men  whose  illustrious  actions  or  useful  inventions  had 
raised  them  to  divine  honours.  He  was  also  considered  as  the  so- 
vereign of  gods  and  men;  as  an  Almighty  God,  who  by  the  mere 
movement  of  one  of  his  eyebrows  could  make  Olympus  tremble. 
But  they  likewise  degraded  him,  by  ascribing  to  him  the  most 
unworthy  actions,  and  most  enormous  crimes  Accordingly,  he  is 
accused  of  incest,  and  adultery;  he  is  an  ungrateful  son;  he  is  a 
•choleric,  passionate,  and  revengeful  god. 

■■     '  The  Ancients  are  not  even  agreed  about  the 

They  did  not  ^ 

even  agree  about     number  of  Jupiters.  Noi  can  we  pretend  to  give 

the  number  of  Ju-         r  n  i-   .      r  »i  i         ^     \t 

•^j.g.  a  tull  list  ot   them,  since  according  to  Varro, 

■      ■■  !■  II  i      ■      and  Eusebus  after  him,  they  amounted  to  about 
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three  hundred.  Ana  this  is  no  hard  matter  to  be  believed,  since 
we  learn  from  the  Ancients  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  time, 
rnost  of  the  kings  assumed  that  august  name:  so  that  we  know 
no  age  before  the  siege  of  Troy  (at  which  time  this  custom  ceas- 
ed) wherein  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  or  more  Jupiters.  Hence 
so  many  different  nations  boasted  that  Jupiter  was  born  among 
them,  and  could  show  several  monuments  to  attest  it. — .Cut  what 
further  proves  the  plurality  of  Jupiters,  is,  that  the  gallantries 
which  are  ascribed  to  him,  cannot  agree  to  one  and  the  same  per- 
Bon.  The  Poets  make  those  gallantries  to  last  four  hundred  years, 
for  there  is  no  shorter  interval  between  the  first  and  the  last  of 
the  amorous  adventures  they  relate  of  him;  after  which  they  make 
them  quit  the  stage  altogether.  Diodorus  makes  them  last  six- 
teen generations,  which  amount  to  nearly  five  hundred  years.  It 
is  true  we  have  not  now  the  history  of  those  old  intrigues  full 
enough,  to  be  able  to  apply  them  to  each  of  their  authors;  but  wo 
know  enough  of  them  to  prove  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
person.  For  instance  the  adventure  with  Niobe  the  daughter  of 
Phoroneus,  must  refer  to  Jupiter  Apis,  the  king  of  Argos,  Inac- 
hus'  grandson,  who  lived  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  before 
Jesus  Christ.  He  who  committed  the  rape  upon  Europa,  VTas  Ju- 
piter Asterius  the  king  of  Crete,  who  reigned  about  the  time  of 
Cadmers,  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  same  sera.  He  vcho 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  by  Electra  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  Dardanus,  Jason  and  Hermione,  must  have  lived  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  who  broke  into 
the  tower  of  Danae,  who  became  the  mother  thereby  of  Perseus, 
is  the  Jupiter  Prsetus,  that  pnncess'  uncle,  who  lived  fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  Jupiter  Asterius.  He  who  carried  away  Ganymede,  is 
Jupiter  Tautalus,  who  reigned  in  the  year  1320,  before  Jesus 
Christ.  He  who  was  Hercules'  father,  lived  sixty  or  eighty  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  In  fine,  he  who  had  by  Leda,  the  wife 
of  Tyndaru-s  king  of  Sparta,  the  two  Dioscuri  Castor  and  Pollox, 
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was  not  very  remote  from  the  same  epoch. — Diodorus  Siculus 
however,  reckons  only  two  Jupiters;  one  was  the  prince  of  the  \ 
Atlantidfe,  and  the  other  the  famous  king  of  Crete,  who  was  ne-  * 
phew  to  the  former. — Cicero  admits  of  three  of  them;  two  from 
Arcadia,  one  the  son  of  iEthed,  and  another  the  son  of  Celus; 
the  third  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  was  born  in  Crete — that  fa- 
mous Jupiter  with  whose  history  the  transactions  of  all  the  rest 
are  blended. 

==^=:=::^^^=^^^==        Howsoever  many  Jupiters  there  might  have 

— yet,  those  who 

were  the  most  an-    »een,  the  first  of  all  who  bore  that  name  is  un- 

cient  IS  indisput-  donbtedly  the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians, 
■  ■    '  and  Libyans,  since  it  is  probable  he  was  Ham, 

on  whom  his  son  Mizraim  conferred  deification.  It  is  well  known, 
that  this  patriarch  and  his  family  settled  in  Egypt,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  land  of  Mizraim;  whereof  the  famous  city  Thebes,  was, 
in  honour  of  him  called  Ammon  or  No-Ammon  The  Jupiter  Se- 
rapis  worshipped  in  the  same  country,  is  likewise  very  ancient,  as 

we  have  proved  in  the  history  of  the  gods  of  Egypt In  the 

same  rank  we  may  reckon  Jupiter  Belus,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  when  treating  of  his  Temple  at  Babylon,  and  among  the 
gods  of  Syria,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Assyrians. — Celus,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  the  Ju- 
piter of  the  ancient  Persians;  wherein  he  agrees,  not  with  the 
Greeks,  who  made  Celus  or  Uranus  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
their  Jupiter. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  I  shall  proceed 
All  their  stories 
blended  with  that     to  relate  in  so  many  articles,  two  traditions  of 

of  the  Cretan  J  u-     ^,  iu^it-  rz-i.  i  i-- 

niter     which    is  celebrated  Jupiter  ot  Crete,  whose  history 

treated  in  the  fol-  js  filled  with  the  adventures  of  all  the  rest:  In 
lowing  articles. 

-■  the  third,  I  shall  explain  the  fables  that  are  inter- 

mixed with  those  traditions:  In  the  fourth,  1  shall  recount  the 
different  names  that  were  given  to  Jupiter;  in  the  fifth,  the 
different  manner  of  representing  him;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  par- 
ticular worship  that  was  paid  him. 
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JUPITER. 


1st,  Jufiiters*  history,  according  to  the  best  authority. 


His  Scythian  an-        ^^^^  Scythians,  who  descended  from  Magog, 

cestry,  viz.  Pha-    the  second  son  of  Japhet,  settled  at  first,  in  the 

neus,  Acmon, — 

ss^s^s;;;;^;;^    Horthem  provinces  of  the  higher  Asia.   Being 

divided  afterwards  into  different  branches,  some  of  them  inha- 
bited Margiana,  Baciriana,  and  the  most  easterly  parts  of  Sogdi- 
ana;  while  others  fixed  their  residence  in  Iberia,  and  Albania,  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  Though  these  nations  are 
frequently  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Scythians, 
yet  they  were  most  commonly  called  Sacee.  Becoming  at  length 
so  extremely  numerous  that  their  country  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain them,  they  began  to  look  out  for  new  habitations,  under  Pha- 
neus,  their  king  or  leader.  Armenia  according  to  Strabo,  was  the 
first  province  they  fell  upon;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  con- 
quest of  it,  they  advanced  towards  Cappadocia,  and  keeping  still 
to  the  west,  they  settled  in  the  countries  that  were  watered  by 
the  Thermodon  and  Iris,  where,  according  to  Stephanus,  they 
built  the  city  Acmonia  so  called  from  Acmon  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Phaneus. — The  restless  disposition  of  Acmon,  or  rather  the 
desire  of  extending  his  dominions,  prompted  him  to  enter  Phry- 
gia,  where  he  built  another  city  which  he  likewise  called  Acmonia. 
Ilaving  also  made  himself  master  of  Phenicia  and  Syria,  he  died 
by  over  heating  himself  in  hunting,  and  was  deified  under  the 
name  of  the  Most  High. 

'  Uranus,  whose  name  in  the  Greek  language 

Coelus  or       .      .^        ,  .  ,  n 

Uranus signifies  heaven,  was  the  son  and  successor  ol 

I  Acmon.  He  married  his  sister  Terra  or  Titsea, 


and  had  several  children  hy  her,  who  took  the  name  of  Titans 
from  their  mother,  as  well  as  that  of  sons  of  the  earth.  As  those 
princes  were  larger  and  more  robust  than  their  cotemporaries,  or 
perhaps  because  they  led  a  more  irregular  life,  they  were  also 
called  Giantsj  and  from  that  time  the  Titans  and  Giants  have  been 
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often  confounded,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.— If  we  take  the  accounts  which  the  Ancients  have 
given  of  Uranus  or  Coelus,  he  was  so  called  for  no  other  reason, 
than  because  he  had  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  know  their  nature,  their  revolu- 
tion, and  various  motions.  The  Titans,  his  descendants,  who  in- 
geniously improved  every  thing  that  tended  to  raise  that  illustrious 
family,  laid  hold  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  name 
of  Uranus  and  Titsea,  to  pass  upon  the  world  as  the  sons  of  hea- 
ven and  earth;  causing  themselves  to  be  as  much  respected  for 
their  origin,  as  they  were  formidable  for  their  strength  and  val- 
our.—Uranus  so  far  surpassed  any  thing  his  father  had  done,  that 
he  seems  to  have  almost  effaced  from  the  minds  of  posterity,  the 
names  of  those  from  whom  he  was  descended.  He  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus,  carried  his  arms  into  Thrace,  and  conquered  several  is- 
lands, among  others  that  of  Crete,  whereof  he  conferred  the  go- 
vernment upon  one  of  his  brothers,  supposed  to  be  the  father  of 
the  Curetes.  Not  satisfied  with  so  many  conquests,  Uranus  fell 
with  violent  hands  upon  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  Having 
Blade  his  way  into  Spain  and  passed  the  straits  which  separate  it 
from  Africa,  he  overran  the  coasts  of  that  quarter;  whence  re- 
turning back,  he  went  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  subdued  all  that 
country.— He  had  several  sons;  Titan,  Oceanus,  Hyperion,  Jape- 
tus,  Chronos,  or  Saturn;  who  when  they  grew  up  to  manhood, 
combined  against  their  father.  Uranus  being  apprised  of  their  plot, 
caused  them  all  to  be  seized,  except  Oceanus,  who  was  always  sub- 
missive. Saturn,  either  too  young  to  be  put  in  prison,  or  rescued 
by  his  mother,  set  his  brothers  at  liberty,  who  in  their  turn  seizing 
upon  their  father's  person,  conferred  the  empire  in  gratitude,  up- 
on their  deliverer.  Some  of  those  tyrants  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
oppose  the  rising  power  of  Saturn;  for  every  thing  gave  way  to 
him;  and  Uranus,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  died 
of  grief,  or  according  to  Sanchoniathon,  in  consequence  of  a  vio- 
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lent  operation   committed   upon  him  by  his  son  Saturn,  which 

deprived  him  of  his  manhood. 

,  ^  ^  Saturn,  become  master  of  a  vast  empire,  be- 

— and  Saturn.  '        ' 

■  sides  the  title  of  king,  assumed  the  royal  diadem 
and  crown;  he  also  took  his  sister  Rhaea  for  his  spouse.  In  one  of 
those  imprecations  which  wrath  suggests  to  fathers  or  mothers 
against  an  ungrateful  son,  Uranus  and  Titasa  prayed  that  Saturn's 
children  might  serve  him  as  he  had  served  them.  The  prince 
looking  upon  this  imprecation  as  a  prediction,  caused  all  of  his 
children  to  be  shut  up  without  distinction  of  sex.  Rhsea  enraged 
at  this  cruelty,  devised  a  way  to  save  Jupiter,  by  conveying  him 
secretly  from  Arcadia  into  Crete,  where  his  uncles,  the  Cureles 
brought  him  up  in  the  caves  of  mount  Ida.*  In  the  mean  time 
the  Titans,  who  envied  Saturn's  greatness,  rebelled  against  him, 
and  seizing  upon  his  person,  shut  him  up  in  a  close  prison.  Ju- 
piter, then  young  and  courageous,  having  heard  this  news,  left 
Crete,  defeated  the  Titans,  delivered  his  father;  and  having  re- 
established him  upon  his  throne,  returned  victorious  into  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  Saturn  reigned  thereafter  many  years,  without 
any  disturbance  to  his  tranquillity;  but  age  bringing  on  jealous^ 
and  distrust,  he  consulted  an  Oracle,  which  declared  he  was  in  ex- 
tremity of  danger  from  the  youngest  of  his  sons.  This  was  enough 
to  induce  that  prince  to  set  in  motion  every  stratagem  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jupiter.  He  laid  ambuscades  for  the  young  prince, 
■which  he  cautiously  avoided ;  but  seeing  himself  every  day  ex- 
posed to  new  dangers,  he  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  self-de- 
fence, in  case  he  should  be  openly  attacked.  Accordingly  Saturn 


*  The  poets  who  have  spoken  of  this  event,  have  veiled  it  under  a.  fic- 
tion, saying  that  Saturn  devoured  his  children  as  fast  as  they  were  born, 
and  thatRhsa,  being  delivered  of  Jupiter,  in  order  to  save  him,  had  pre- 
sented a  stone  in  the  disguise  of  an  infant,  to  her  husband,  who  swa11o>y- 
ed  it. 
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came  to  Crete,  but  was  betrayed  by  those  who  j^uveincd  it  in  his 
name,  and  was  forced  to  make  a  hasty  retieat  into  Peloponnesus. 
Thither  Jupiter  pursued  him,  and  after  having  defeated  him  a 
second  time,  obliged  him  to  take  sanctuary  in  Italy,  where  he 
was  received  by  Janus.  The  Titans,  then  dispersea  through  se- 
veral countries  of  Greece,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  new  con- 
queror, as  they  had  been  of  his  father's;  or  solicited,  as  is  prob- 
able, by  Saturn  himself,  levied  troops  and  gave  him  battle;  but 
being  defeated,  they  retired  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  whither 
Saturn  accompanied  them.  Jupiier  having  set  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  liberty,  sought  out  the  Titans  in  their  retreat,  and  de- 
feated them  for  the  last  time  near  Tartessus,  and  put  a  period  to 
the  war  which  had  lasted  ten  years.  Saturn,  finding  himself  no 
longer  secure  in  a  country  where  his  son  was  master,  passed  into 
Sicily,  and  there  died  of  a  broken  heart;  or  according  to  some, 
in  consequence  of  a  cruel  operation,  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
inflicted  upon  his  father  Uranus. 

"    ■     ■        With  this  last  victory,  and  the  death  of  Saturn, 

—Jupiier— pOS-  .  ^    t        •  rr- 

sesses  himself  of  commenced  the  reign  ot  Jupiter.  His  real  name 
the  empu-e  of  his    ^,^^  j^^^^  ^j^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  young,  to  denote  not  only 


=  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  Saturn's  childern, 
but  that  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  exploits  of 
his  youth.  The  appellation  of  Pater  was  added  afterwards;  whence 
he  was  called  Jou-pater,  and  with  a  little  softening,  Jupiter.  Having 
become  master  of  a  vast  empire,  he  married  his  sister,  whom  the 
Latins  called  Juno,  and  the  Greeks  called  Hera  or  the  mistress; 
and  in  this  he  only  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  grand- 
father.—As  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  Jupiter  alone  to  govern  do- 
minions of  so  vast  an  extent,  he  distributed  them  into  different 
governments.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that 
Atlas  governed  the  frontiers  of  Africa.  This  prince  was  the  son 
of  Japetus,  and  consequently  Jupiter's  cousin-german,  since  Ja- 

•v^x.  iir.  V 
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petus  was  Saturn's  brother.  Whether  therefore  Atlas  had  seized 
upon  those  provinces  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  empire  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Titans,  or  that  he  had  them  by  some  other  ti- 
tle, it  is  certain  that  this  was  the  country  where  he  settled,  and 
became  so  famous  as  to  give  name  to  that  ridge  of  mountains 
which  extend  themselves  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  called 
at  this  day  mount  Atlas. We  likewise  learn  from  the  Anci- 
ents that  Pluto  was  appointed  governor  of  the  western  parts  of 
the  empire  of  the  Titans,  such  as  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  account  of  that  god.  After  Pluto's  death,  his  government 
was  conferred  upon  Mercury,  who  therein  highly  signalized  him- 
self, and  became  the  great  Divinity  of  the  Celtse.  We  are  not  in- 
formed, by  this  tradition,  of  any  other  governors  in  other  parts 
of  Jupiter's  empire;  but  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole 
east,  that  is  to  say  Greece,  the  Isles,  and  that  part  of  Asia  whence 
his  ancestors  came.  Nor  is  there  a  word  in  this  tradition,  about  the 
division  of  the  world  between  the  three  brothers;  on  the  contrary 
it  appears  that  Jupiter  remained  sole  master  of  the  empire,  and 
gave  only  governments  to  his  brothers  and  other  relations. 

_  Such  of  the  Ancients  as  have  written  the  his- 

"~-is  liifflilv  extol" 
led  for  his  civil    ^^'T  ^f  Crete,  praised  Jupiter  highly  for  his  cou- 

and  military  vir-  r^ge,  his  prudence,  and  his  justice,  with  other 
lues; —  .  . 

■  civil  and  military  virtues;  and  from  those  histo- 
rians, whose  works  are  now  lost,  the  Greek  authors  had  taken  the 
accounts  they  give  us  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  the  fame 
of  a  conqueror,  he  also  aspired  to,  as  well  as  excelled  in,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  legislator:  for  he  made  wise  and  equitable  laws,  which 
he  enforced  by  a  suitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
He  exterminated  the  pilfering  vagabonds  who  infested  Thessaly, 
and  other  provinces  of  Greece;  and  besides  the  tranquillity  which 
he  thereby  procured  for  his  subjects,  he  was  thoughtful  also  of 
his  own  security,  since  he  had  fixed  his  chief  residence  in  Thes- 
saly, upon  mount  Olympus.  It  was  there  chiefly  that  he  kept  his 
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court,  when  affairs  of  state  did  not  claim  his  presence  elsewhere. 

He  very  often  made  a  visit  likewise  to  Crete,  where  he  had  been 

educated. 

■  As  there  were  several  princes  who  assumed 

—yet  sullied  hi^ 

glory  by  attach"    the  name  of  Jupiter,   his  history  was  filled   up 

-HiVepkaph!'^^  with  all  the  adventures  that  befel  those  who 
-  usurped  it.  Happy  however  had  he  not  himself 
sullied  the  glory  of  his  actions  by  his  too  great  attachment  to 
pleasure!  for  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  occasionally  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  sensuality;  and  that  the  modesty  of  the 
most  virtuous  women  could  not  screen  them  from  his  violent  as- 
saults: hence  so  many  amorous  intrigues,  the  history  whereof  is 
transmitted  to  us  under  the  image  of  his  metamorphoses.  These 
too  frequent  pieces  of  gallantry  put  Juno  so  much  out  of  humour, 
that  she  cheerfully  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him.  How- 
ever he  quelled  it  so  soon  as  it  came  to  light;  and  this  was  the  last 
of  his  exploits.  Oppressed  with  old  age,  he  died  at  Crete,  where 
his  tomb  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  seen  near  Gnossus,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island,  with  this  epitaph:  Here  lieth  Zau, 
•who  noas  called  Jufiiter.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  whereof  he  reigned  sixty-two,  from  the  defeat  of 
the  Titans  and  the  death  of  Saturn.  The  Curetes,  whom  Ennius 
calls  his  sons,  though  they  were  really  his  great  uncles,  took  care 
of  his  obsequies. 
„,     „       „ , .  The  empire  of  Jupiter  had  the  fate  of  other 

empire. great  monarchies  in  every  age,  and  was  unable 

to  support  itself  in  the  splendour  which  it  had  received  from  the 
Titan  princes.  After  his  death  it  was  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  kingdoms,  where  some  of  his  successors  reigned; 
but  to  them  we  are  mostly  strangers.  What  is  know,  of  the 
sequel  of  this  history  is  of  small  moment,  and  hardly  worth  re- 
lating. Crete  was  the  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  I'i.aiis  that 
subsisted  longest.    Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  reigned  there  after 
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the  death  of  his  father,  and  there  the  Curetes  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  iho  care  they  took  of  the  affairs  of  religion. 
However  the  ancients  have  preserved  two  facts  to  us,  by  ■which 
we  learn,  that  some  of  the  successors  of  those  princes  were  still 
powerful  after  the  death  of  the  Titans.  The  first  is,  that  Deuca- 
lion, the  son  of  Prometheus,  and  consequently  of  the  race  of  Ti- 
tans, settled  in  Thessaly,  and  that  his  children  reigned  a  long 
time  in  different  paits  of  Greece.  The  second,  that  the  Curetes 
founded  in  the  same  country  the  Olympic  games,  which  came  to 
be  so  celebrated  in  after  ages.  This  tradition  is  preserved  to  us 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  had  taken  it  from  Euhemeres,  and  is 
conformable  to  Sanconiathon,  Eusebius,  and  Lactantius.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  better  supported,  and  more  methodically 
narrated  than  that  which  follows;  though  there  is  considerable 
analogy  between  them. 

2,  Ju/iiCer's  History  7iiost  commonly  received. 

<~  -■  Almost  all  antiquity  agrees  that  Jupiter  was 

His  binh  and    ^j^g  g^j^  ^j-  sj^jurn  and  Rhea.    An  oracle  deliver- 
nurture. 


.  ed  by  Ccelus  and  Terra,  according  to  Apollo- 

dorus,  having  foretold  his  father  that  one  of  his  sons  should  be- 
reave him  of  his  crown  and  life;  or  according  to  other  authors, 
in  consequence  of  an  agreement  made  with  Titan,  his  elder  bro- 
ther, %vho  had  resigned  the  empire  to  him,  on  condition  he  should 
destroy  all  his  male  issue,  that  the  succession  might  at  a  future 
time  return  to  the  elder  line,  he  devoured  them  as  they  came  in- 
to the  world.  Already  Vesta,  his  eldest  daughter,  Ceres,  Juno, 
Pluto,  and  Neptune  had  been  devoured,  when  Rhea,  finding  her- 
self again  pregnant,  and  being  desirous  of  saving  her  child,  made 
a  voyage  into  the  island  of  Crete,  where  having  hid  herself  in  a 
cave  called  Dicte,  she  was  delivered  of  Jupiter,  whom  she  gave 
to  be  nursed  by  two  nymphs  of  the  country,  named  Adraste  and 
Ada,  who  were  also  called  the  Melissse.     ApoIIodorus  adds  that 
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Rhea  recommended  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy  to  the  Cu- 

retes,  who  dancing  around  the  cave,   and  striking  their  bucklers 

with  their  spears,  made  noise  enough  to  prevent  the  cries  of  the 

infant  being  heard,  lest  his  retreat  might  be  detected.     In  the 

mean  lime,  that  goddess,  to  beguile  her  husband,  who  had  heard 

of  her  being  delivered,  deceived   him  with  a  stone  disguised  as 

an  infant,  which  he  swallowed,  and  by  this  deception  saved  her 

son. 

>;yi.r.. .  'r-i  ■:"  f...-  ■         WhcH  hc  camc  to  ycars  of  maturity,  he  enter- 
At  maturity,  is        ,    .  .     .  .       ,,     ,  ■  , 

remarkable     for    ^^  ^^^^  *>"  association,   says  Apollodorus,  with 

his  prudence  and  Metis,  whose  name  imports  foresight;  and  this 
'  I    signifies  that  he  discovered  great  prudence  and 

judgment  in  the  future  conduct  of  his  life.     It  was  by  the  imme- 
diate counsel  of  this  Metis,  that  he  gave  his  father  Saturn  a  po- 
tion that  caused  him  to  vomit  up  first  the  stone,  and  then  his 
children  in  succession  as  he  had  devoured  them. 
y      ,    J  Jupiter  now   entered  into  a  league  with  his 

his  father,  and  di-  brolhers,  Pluto  and  Neptune,  and  made  war  up- 
vides  his  empire  ,  •     r    , 

with  Pluto  and  ^^  "'^  father  and  his  relations  the  Titans,  After 
Neptune.  ^j^jg  ^^^^,  j^^^  lasted  ten  years,  Terra  foretold  Ju- 

piter that  he  should  gain  a  complete  \ictory  over  his  enemies,  if 
he  could  deliver  such  of  the  Titans  as  his  father  kept  imprisoned 
in  Tartarus,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  fight  for  him.  He  made 
the  attempt,  and  having  slain  Campe  their  keeper,  rescued  them 
from  prison.  In  the  mean  while  the  Cyclops  gave  to  Jupiter  the 
thunder,  which  since  that  time  has  been  his  most  common  sym- 
bol; to  Pluto  they  gave  a  helmet,  and  to  Neptune  the  trident. 
With  these  arms  they  vanquished  Saturn;  and  after  Jupiter  had 
used  him  in  the  manner  he  had  used  his  brother  Uranus,  he 
threw  him  down  to  the  bottom  of  Tartarus,  together  with  the 
Titans,  under  the  custody  of  the  Hccatonchires,  that  is,  the  giants 
with  a  hundred  hands.  After  this  victory  the  three  brothers  see- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  ^yorld,  divided  it  among  them- 
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selves.  Jupiter  liad  heaven  for  his  portion,  Neptune  had  the  sea, 
and  to  Pluto  was  allotted  the  infernal  regions  or  hell. — Xenophon 
reckons  Chiron  in  the  number  of  his  brothets  on  the  part  of  Sa- 
turn, but  by  another  mother,  whom  he  calls  Nais,  and  Pliny 
and  Ovid  call  Philyra.  However  Chiron  is  not  mentioned  either 
in  this  war  or  in  this  division  of  their  empire. 
The  giants  make         I"  ^^^  mean  time  the  giants,  (who  are  to  be 

an  attempt  to  de-  carefully  distine-uished  from  the  Titans)  resolv- 
throne      Jupiter,  jo                                               y 
and  are  defeated;  ed  to  dethrone  Jupiter.     They  attempted  to  be- 
as  it  is  narrated  .           ,  .        .      ,               •      ,r             t 
by    Hesiod    and  siege   him   in  heaven  itself,  or  otherwise  upon 

ApoUodorus.  Olympus;    and    for    that   purpose    they    piled 

mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion.  Jupiter,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  his 
enemies  and  their  formidable  proceedings,  called  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  to  his  assistance.  As  the  goddess  Styx,  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  was  the  first  who  arrived,  with  her  chil- 
dren, Victory,  Power,  Emulation,  and  Force,  Jupiter  was  so  sen- 
sible of  the  favour,  that  he  ordained  from  that  time  that  an  oath 
taken  in  her  name  should  be  the  most  inviolable  of  any.  After 
this  manner  is  the  enterprise  of  the  giants  related  by  Hesiod. 
But  ApoUodorus,  who  seems  to  have  compiled  some  old  chroni- 
cle, gives  a  detail  of  particulars  which  must  not  be  omitted. — 
The  giants,  says  ApoUodorus,  the  sons  of  Coslus  and  Terra,  were 
of  a  monstrous  stature,  and  their  strength  v/as  proportioned  to 
their  height.  They  had  a  wild  and  dreadful  aspect,  long  hair,  a 
large  beard,  and  appeared  in  their  lower  extremities  of  the  shape 
of  serpents.  Their  ordinary  residence  was  in  the  Phlegrean 
plains,  or  according  to  some  near  Pallene.  In  the  assault  they 
made  upon  heaven,  they  threw  rocks  and  burning  trees  at  the 
gods.  The  most  formidable  of  the  giants  was  Porphyrion  and 
Alcyonseus.  The  latter  was  to  have  been  immortal  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  other  enterprises.  What  threw  Jupiter  into  the  great- 
est consternation,  was  a  tradition  importing  that  the  giants  were 
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invincible,  and  that  none  of  the  gods  could  take  away  their 
lives,  unless  he  called  some  mortal  to  his  assistance.  Jupiter 
having  enjoined  Aurora,  the  Moon,  and  the  Sun,  not  to  discover 
his  designs,  prevented  Terra  from  rendering  aid  to  her  sons;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Hercules  to  assist  him.  This 
hero  with  his  deadly  shafts,  overthrew  several  times  the  dreadful 
Alcyonseus;  but  like  another  Antfeus,  so  soon  as  he  touched  the 
earth  he  resumed  new  strength  and  vigour.  At  length  Pallas, 
seizing  him  by  the  middle,  carried  him  above  the  circle  of  the 
moon  where  he  expired.  In  the  mean  time  Porphyrion  attacked 
both  Hercules  and  Juno  at  once,  when  in  order  to  conquer  him 
with  more  ease,  Jupiter  used  a  stratagem  which  few  husbands 
would  have  thought  of.  He  inspired  him  with  love  for  the  god- 
dess; of  whom  he  quickly  became  so  desperately  enamoured  that 
he  was  going  to  offer  her  violence,  when  Hercules  with  showers 
of  darts,  and  Jupiter  with  his  thunder,  put  him  to  death.  Ephi- 
altes  and  Otus  his  brother,  sons  of  Neptune  and  Iphimedia,  the 
wife  of  the  giant  Aloeus,  thence  named  Aloides,  were  two  for- 
midable giants.  They  had  a  design  especially  upon  the  god  of 
war;  but  the  former  had  the  left  eye  put  out  by  the  darts  of  Apol- 
lo, and  the  right  by  those  of  Hercules,  and  thus  was  made  useless 
for  the  fight,  ^uritus  who  attacked  that  hero,  was  killed  with  a 
branch  of  oak,  while  Hecate,  or  rather  Vulcan,  beat  down  Clytc- 
us  with  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron.  Enccladus  seeing  the  gods  victo- 
rious, took  flight,  but  Minerva  stopped  him  short  by  opposing  to 
him  the  island  of  Sicily.  Polybotes  pursued  by  Neptune,  flying 
over  the  waves,  arrived  in  the  island  of  Cos;  but  the  god,  hav- 
ing plucked  up  a  part  of  that  island,  buried  the  body  of  the  giant 
under  it,  whence  was  formed  the  island  of  Nisyros.  Minerva 
having  vanquished  the  giant  Pallas,  fleaed  him,  and  armed  her- 
self with  his  skin.  Mercury  who  had  put  on  Pluto's  helmet, 
slew  the  giant  Hyppolitus;  and  Diana  slew  him  who  was  called 
Gration,     The  Destinies  put  to  death  Agrius  and  Thaon.  Terra 
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enraged  at  this  victory,  exerted  her  last  effort,  and  brought  forth 

the  dreadful  Typhon,  who  alone  gave  the  gods  more  trouble  than 

all  the  other  giants  together. 

■  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  giants,  Jupi« 

Jupiter  betakes  .  ,  •    n  i  r- 

himself    to    the    ter  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  means  ot 

happiness  of  his    rendering  his    subjects  happy.     According   to 
subjects. His  °  J  '  '  ^  * 

wives   and   mis-    Hesiod  he  was  seven  times  married,  having  wed- 

tresses. 

s:s====i    ded   successively    Metis,   Themis,   Eurynome, 

Ceres,  Mnemosyne,  Latona,  and  Juno.  Thus  Juno  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  of  his  wives;  not  that  the  mythologists  are 
agreed  upon  this  article,  since  some  of  them  contend  that  the 
reason  of  his  marrying  Metis,  was  because  Juno  was  barren.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  had  by  his  wives  and  his  mistresses,  a  great 
number  of  children;  I  shall  forbear  naming  them,  since  they  do 
not  in  reality,  all  belong  to  the  same  Jupiter;  but  as  they  were 
all  or  the  principal  of  them  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods  or  demi- 
gods, a  slight  account  of  their  original  forms  an  essential  part 
of  this  history.  Thus  Jupiter  having  had  recourse  to  several 
plots  the  better  to  carry  on  his  gallantries,  gave  rise  to  the  many 
transformations  fabled  of  him  by  the  poets.  As  they  have  it, 
transformed  into  a  swan,  he  had  Castor  and  PoUox  by  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tyndurus  king  of  Sparta.  Transformed  into  a  bull  he 
had  Minos  and  Rhadamantlius  by  Europa  the  daughter  of  Age- 
nor.  By  Calisto  he  had  Areas;  by  Niobe,  Pelasgus;  by  Larda- 
ne  he  had  Sarpedon  and  Argus;  by  Alcmena  the  wife  ef  Amphi- 
tryon, he  had  Hercules;  by  Antiope,  Amphyon  and  Zetes;  by 
Danae,  Perseus;  by  Jodamia,  Deucalion;  by  Carne  the  daughter 
of  Eubulus,  Britomartis;  by  the  nymph  Schytinides,  Megara;  by 
Protogenia,  jEthilius  and  Memphis;  by  Toredia,  Arcesilaus;  by 
Ora,  Colax;  by  Electra,  Dardanus;  by  Thalia,  the  gods  Palici; 
by  Gaiamantis  he  had  Hiarbas,  Phileus,  and  Pilumnus;  by  Ce- 
res, Proserpine;  by  Mnemosyne,  for  whom  he  had  metamorpho- 
sed himself  into  a  shepherd,  he  had  the  nine  Muses;  by  Jtmo  h^ 
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had  Mars;  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  Mercury;  by  Latona, 
Apollo  and  Diana;  by  Dione  Venus;  by  Metis.  Minerva;  and  by 

Semile  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  he  hdd  Bacchus. Such  was 

the  tradition  which  most  of  the  Greek  authors  followed  with  re- 
spect to  Jupiter  and  his  family;  which  would  be  considerably  ob- 
scure, but  from  the  illustration  it  derives  from  the  preceding.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  these  two  accounts  embrace  all  the  tradi- 
tions that  were  dispersed  through  Greece  concerning  Jupiter 
and  the  princes  of  his  family:  but  any  others  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  curiosity. 

od^  Of  the  Fables  intermixed  by  the  Poets  in  Ju/iiter's  Historij. 
The  poets,  whose  business  was  not  simply  to 


on  the  use  the  an-    ^^^'<^^^   the   ancient  traditions    which  were   the 

clentsmadeoffa-    foundation   of  their    works,    embellished  them 

ble. 

■-  with  several  fabulous  circumstances,  as  we  have 

fuliy  proven  in  treating  of  the  sources  of  fables.  Nor  indeed 
were  the  poets  alone  in  embarrassing  the  narrations  of  facts  with 
fables;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  it  was  a  general  usage  in  the 
first  ages,  when  such  inventions  and  conclusions  of  the  human 
reason,  as  arc  now  trite  and  common,  were  new  and  little  known, 
for  all  things  to  be  explained  by  fables,  parables,  similies,  compa- 
risons, and  allusions.  Whilst  the  minds  of  men  were  yet  rude 
and  unpractised  in  matters  of  subtletv  anM  spt^culation,  this 
mode  of  demonstration  was  more  inteHigible  than  abstract  nar- 
rations; and  in  process  of  time  grew  into  a  refined  art,  which, 
through  a  lapse  of  ages,  revolutionising  the  habits  and  modes  of 
intercourse,  requires  to  be  despoiled  of  its  figures,  and  reduced 
to  form  of  expression  which  would  then  have  been  unintelligible. 

™,     r  1 1      £•         The  first  fable  intermixed  with  the  history 
Fne  lable  of  ' 

Uranus's  casting    just  given,  is  Uranus's  treatment  to  his  sons.  We 
his  sons  into  Tar- 
tarus, have  it  from  Apollodorus,  t  lai  Uranus  cast  the 

Giants  and  the  Cyclops  his  sons,  bound,  intothg 
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depths  ot  i  artarus,  which  is  the  most  gloomy  region  of  Hell. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Titsea,  outrageous  at  the  unhappy- 
fate  of  her  sons,  instigated  the  other  Titans  to  lay  ambuscades 
for  her  husband,  and  gave  Saturn,  her  youngest  son,  that  adamaD- 
tine  scythe  with  which  he  emasculated  his  father.  After  this  event 
Saturn,  assisted  by  the  other  Titans,  delivered  his  brothers;  but 
when  he  had  become  absolute  master  of  his  father's  empire,  he 

also  threw  them  all  into  the  gulf  of  Tartarus. -To  unfold  the 

meaning  of  this  fable,  we  must  know  that  the  Greeks  looked  up- 
on the  places  situated  to  the  east  of  them  as  higher  than  those 
which  lay  to  the  westward;  hence  they  took  the  former  for  Hea- 
ven, and  the  latter  for  Hell:  and  among  these  last,  Spain,  Italy, 
Epinis  or  rather  Thesprotia,  may  be  reckoned.  Now  as  the  Ti- 
tans, in  the  several  conspiracies  they  had  successively  formed 
agtiinst  Uranus  and  Saturn,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  poets  fabled  that  they  were  precipitated  into  the 
gulf  of  Tartarus.  We  may  also  add  that  their  notion  of  Tartarus 
was  taken  from  Tartessus,  a  river  in  Spain;  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Titans  having  been  defeated  near  that  river,  were  fa- 
bulously said  to  have  been  plunged  headlong  into  the  Tartarian 
gulf. 

=====         The  next  fable  intermixed  within  this  history 

The  fable  of  ,  .         ,  •   ,    ^, 

Saturn's      treat-    respects  the  manner  m  which  Chronos  or  Sa- 
ment  to  Uranus:     jyj,j^  jg  g^j^j  ^^  j^^^g  ^g^j  j^jg  father  Uranus:  to 
and  that  of  Jupi- 
ter's treatment  to     which  we  shall  add  the  similar  usage  retaliated 
Saturn.  .  .  ,^  .    . 

-  upon  himself  by  his  son  Jupiter.  Thus  it  is  de- 

livered by  Sanchoniathon  in  regard  to  Uranus.  "Eilus,  that  is  to 
say,  Chronos,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  having  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  his  father  Uranus,  in  a  kind  of  valley,  cut  off 
his  privities  with  a  sabre:  It  was  between  fountains  and  rivulets. 
The  place  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day  where  this  event  happened." 
These  ancient  fictions. were  altered  in  proportion  as  they  passed 
fiom  hand  to  hand;  so  Hesiod  relating  the  above  fact)  alters  the 


^''^■^ 
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circumstances  of  it. — Those  who  are  of  o,)inion  that  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  though  exceedingly  disguised,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon  now  extant,  and  particularly  that 
of  Abraham  in  Chronos,  or  Saturn,  will  have  this  fable  to  allude 
to  the  circumcision  whereby  that  patriarch  distinguished  himself 
and  his  family,  from  the  other  nations  that  were  about  him;  and 
perhaps  this  conjecture  is  not  without  foundation.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  the  Titans  are 
true; — that  these  princes  founded  a  vast  empire,  and  that  they 
ruled  over  the  earth;  therefore  I  chuse  rather  to  explain  this  fable, 
by  considering  it  as  a  parable,  under  which  we  are  to  understand, 
that  Saturn's  conduct  towards  his  father  Uranus,  had  killed  him 
with  grief.  Or  according  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  M.  le 
Clerc,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  Saturn  had  debauched  most 
of  his  father's  council,  and  prevailed  upon  the  considerable  per- 
sons, particularly  his  brothers,  to  relinquish  Uranus'  party,  and 
enter  into  a  league  with  him. — As  Jupiter  treated  Saturn,  in  the 
same  manner  that  Saturn  had  treated  his  father  Uranus;  as  he 
not  only  debauched  Saturn's  troops,  and  his  best  friends,  but  con- 
fined him  a  prisoner  in  Italy;  so  Hesiod  makes  him  inflict  the 
same  death  upon  Saturn,  that  Saturn  had  done  upon  his  father 
Uranus.  And  upon  these  grounds,  we  shall  do  no  violence  to  pro- 
bability, in  making  a  similar  explanation,  of  the  fable  of  Saturn's 
emasculation,  with  that  we  have  just  given  respecting  Uranus. 
'  In  the  history  of  the  Titans,  we  have  seen  that 
tarn's  beinsr    ^"turn,   to  save  himself  from    falling  into   the 

bound  in  woollen     hands  of  the  conspirators,  retired  into  Italy;  and 

cords  in  Itah';  and 

that  of  his  being    this  retreat  gave  rise  to  two  fables — 1st,  That 

thrown  into  Tar-      ,  .  ^ ,  ,       ■       ,  •         •  .  i 

^2,.j,g  that  pnnce  was  there  detamed  m  prison,  bound 

''!=^==^=^    ^vith  cords  of  wool:  2d,  That  he  had  been  thrown 

down  by  Jupiter  into  the  abyss  of  Tartarus.  As  to  the  first  fable, 

Macrobius,  speaking  of  a  temple  which  Tullus  Hostiliiis,  after 

having  overcome  the  Sabines  and  Albans,  had  built  in  honour  of 
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Saturn,  (  xa  intt'  t.  t  reason  wiiy  that  god  was  said  to  have 
been  bound  in  woollen  coids;  and  says  "we  learn  from  Apoliodorus 
that  that  god  was  bound  the  whole  year;  except  that  in  the  month 
of  December  ■  e  broke  his  chains  when  the  Saturnalia  were  cele- 
brated." Ke  also  expkiins  t  ,t  san^e  by  saying,  "it  figured  that  the 
corn  shut  up  i;  the  eaiih  v>here  it  is  detained  by  chains  soft  and 
easy  to  be  broken,  sp  ung  from  it  and  arrived  at  maturity  about 
the  end  of  ten  months."  VVithfut  searching  into  this  fable  for 
mysteries  of  nature,  it  s.  ems  rather  to  teach  us  simply,  either  that 
Saturn  was  really  fi*  e  in  Italy,  or  so  little  confined  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  pi(.  ure  his  liberty.  Accordingly  he  did  procure  it, 
since  we  see  in  his  history  that  he  retired  to  Spain,  whither  Ju- 
piter pursued  hi'^T.  Virgii  likewise  says  that  he  left  Italy.  What 
we  read  in  Statius,  is  not  however  without  probability,  namely, 
that  Saturn  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  left  his 
prison  once  a  year;  a  circu instance  which  gave  rise  to  the  feast 
of  the  Saturnalia,  during  which  the  masters  set  their  slaves  at  li- 
berty, in  commemoration  of  the  liberty  which  Saturn  enjoyed  on 
that  day.  The  second  fable  is  taken  from  Hesiod,  who  says  that 
Jupiter  had  precipitated  Saturn  into  the  bottom  of  Tartarus.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  forgotten  the  services  which  the  Titans,  his 
Uncles  and  brothers,  had  rendered  him,  and  so  soon  as  he  be- 
came master  of  the  empire,  to  have  thrown  them  bound  hand 
and  foot  into  that  horrible  gulf:  and  fearing  they  might  be  releas- 
ed as  they  had  been  by  himself  on  a  former  occasion,  he  put  them 
under  the  custody  of  those  terrible  giants  called  the  Hecatonchires 
or  hundred  handed.  Now  these  fictions  being  founded  only  upon 
the  repetition  of  jealousies  and  conspiracies  in  the  Titan  family, 
they  demand  a  corresponding  explanation.  Such  as,  the  Titans 
having  fled  before  Jupiter's  valour  into  Spain,  were  there  confined 
by  the  appointment  of  troops  to  guard  the  passages;  and  these 
were  the  Giants  with  a  hundred  hands-  as  if  to  say  Captains  who 
bad  fifty  men,  each,  under  their  command Of  a  similar  nature 
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no  doubt  with  the  above,  was  the  .iccuunt-  thut  Neptune  kept  the 
Titans  shut  up  in  prison,  and  hindered  their  escape;  the  meaning 
of  which  may  be,  that  Neptune  being  the  admiral  of  Jupiter's 
fleet,  and  master  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  kept  all  the  passages  block- 
ed up,  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape  by  sea. 

„  , ,       c   .u  As  to  the  stone  which  it  is  said  that  Saturn 

Fable    of    the 

stone  which  Sa-    swallowed,  this  also  is  a  mere  fiction,  founded 

turn  swallowed. 

-  upon  the  double  meaning  of   the  word   elben, 

\yhich  signifies  either  a  stone  or  a  child.  Thus  instead  of  saying 
that  Rhea  substituted  another  child  in  tlie  place  of  Jupiter,  whom 
Saturn  put  in  prison  with  his  own,  and  there  kept  it  closely  con- 
fined; the  poet  chose  rather  to  feign  that  it  was  a  real  stone,  and 
that  Saturn  swallowed  it. 


Fable  of  the  As  to  the  fable  importing  that  the  gods  were 
fng  IJe  gods  wUh  Provided  with  arms  by  the  Cyclops,  I  take  it  to 
^rms. have  no  other  foundation  but  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  the  Cyclops  were  excellent  artists;  therefore 
if  any  piece  of  workmanship  was  exquisite  in  its  kind,  it  was  as- 
cribed to  them.  Hence  also  they  were  said  to  have  built  the  walls 
of  Troy,  those  of  Tyrinthia,  &c. 

■■  •  What  the  ancients  relate  concerning  the  wars 

Of  the  Fable  of       _     ,      „,.  .  .  i      rii        r 

the  o-iants;  consi-    ^^  ^"^  iitan  princes,   gave   rise  to  the  table  ot 

dered  under  se-    ^^^  combat  of  the  piants,  and  of  their  assaulting 

veral  heads,  viz.  ^ 

i ill  ■     heaven:     and   this   fable   being   more    diffused 


through  the  world  than  any  other  of  antiquity,  without  exception, 
there  being  haidly  a  nation  of  the  earth  where  some  tradition  of 
it  has  not  been  found,  it  will  be  considered  at  somewhat  greater 
length.  The  following  are  the  principal  questions  to  be  examin- 
ed. 1st,  Whether  there  were  real  giants  as  the  poets  describe 
them?  2d,  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  assault  upon  heaven? 
Whether  the  Titans  and  giants  were  the  same  according  to  the 

■  best  authority? The  question  about  the  ex- 

Is?,  TVere  there     .  ^  p    .  p  .       ,  ,  , 

ffiants  in  reality?     istence  of  giants,  SO  often  examined,  would  seem 

■     I    i  11  '  •    at  first  sight,  a  problem  easy  to  be  resolved  in 
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the  affirmative.  For  all  antiquity  mentions  certain  men  of  an  ex- 
traordinary stature,  who  made  their  uppearance  at  sundry  times. 
The  scriptures  make  mention  of  thcni  more  than  once.  Also  the 
profane  historians,  the  travellers,  and  especially  the  poets  tell  ve- 
ry odd  stories  concerning  them.  And  yet,  when  one  comes  to 
examine  these  testimonies  impartially;  to  take  the  expressions 
in  the  inspired  writings  in  the  most  natural  signification;  to  re- 
duce the  exaggerations  of  the  poets  to  a  rational  meaning;  to  li- 
rnit  the  historians  and  travellers  to  what  they  were  either  eye- 
witnesses of,  or  to  what  they  assert  only  from  irrefragable  testi- 
mony.  in  fine,  to  follow  the  wise  conduct  of  nature,  almost  al- 
ways uniform  in  her  productions,  all  the  marvellous  circumstan- 
ces that  filled  our  imaginations  before,  will  then  disappear.  Au- 
thors both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  thought  fit  to  examine 
this  question,  have  formed  very  different  sentiments  about  it. 
Some  through  excess  of  credulity  have  partly  adopted  what  the 
poets  and  several  of  the  rabbins  have  delivered  as  to  the  stature 
of  the  giants;  and  if  they  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  upon  a  time  they  piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion  to  scale  heaven, 
they  have  at  least  granted  that  there  was  once  a  race  of  men  so 
very  tall,  that  they  many  fold  exceeded  the  stature  of  ordinary 
men.  The  abbe  de  Tilladet  alledges  that  the  rewere  not  only  real 
o-iants,  but  also  nations  and  cities  of  giants;  that  our  first  parents, 
and  particularly  the  heads  of  colonies  mentioned  in  history  were 
real  giants,  taking  that  word  in  the  strictest  sense.  Who  can  be 
persuaded,  continues  he,  that  Noah,  had  he  not  been  larger  than 
us,  would  have  been  capable  of  building  the  ark  that  saved  man- 
kind; which  could  not  have  been  capacious  enough  to  contain  all 
the  animals  he  was  commanded  to  lodge  in  it,  unless  we  take  the 
cubits  in  scripture,  mentioned  in  describing  its  dimensions,  for 
cubits  of  giants. —  M.  Henrion  proposed  a  scheme  yet  more  ex- 
traordinary. He  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  a 
chronological  scale  respecting  the  difference  of  men's  stature* 
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from  the  creation  till  the  birth  of  Christ.   In  this  scale  he  assign- 
ed to  Adam  128  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  to  Eve   118  feet  9^ 
inches,  whence  he  fixed  the  proponion  between  the  stature  of  men 
and  women  to  be  as  25  to  24.  Tins  exorbitant  stature  soon  dimi- 
nished. Noah's  height  fell  sliort  of  Adam's  20  feet;  Abraham's 
was  brought  down  to  28  feet  in  all.  Moses  had  only  13  feet;  Her- 
cules was  reduced  to  10  feet,  and  thus  gradually  diminishing,  to 
the  end  of  the  scale;  so  that  if  providence  had  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  prodigious  decrease,  hardly  should  we  at  this  day  dare  to  rank 
ourselves,  in  respect  of  bodily  dimensions,  among  the  insects  that 
crawl  upon  the  earth. — Other  more  judicious  writers,  not  being 
able  absolutely  to  deny  that  there  have  sometimes  appeared  men 
more  bulky  and  tall  than  those  with  whom  wc  are  conversant, 
have  applied  themselves  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  books 
that  speak  of  them,  even  those  of  the  greatest  authority;  and  ta- 
king with  the  utmost  exactness  the  nicasurt-s  they  make  men- 
tion of,  such  as  those  we  read  of  in  holy  writ,  with  respect  to  Og 
king  of  Bashan,  they  have  found  that  those  of  the  most  enormous 
stature  did  not  arrive  at  10  or  12   feet  in  height.  Og's  bed,  con- 
cerning which  many  rabbins  have  uttered  so  many  extravagan- 
cies, according  to  the  express  terms  of  scripture,  did  not  exceed 
nine  cubits,  that  is  13|  feet.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  wild 
assertion  of  one  of  those  doctors  who  gravely  alledges  that  the 
bone  of  that  giant's  thigh  was  so  long  that  a  stag  would  take  an 
entire  day  to  run  over  its  dimensions.  The  same  rabbins  make 
no  scruple  to  tell  us  that  this  giant  was  120  cubits,  or  180  feet 
high;  and  that  they  may  not  seem  to  contradict  Moses  who  as- 
signs the  dimensions  of  that  prince's  bed,   they  tell  us,  that  bed 
was  only  his  cradle.  The  passage  in  scripture  which  most  fa- 
vours those  who  not  only  hold  the  existence  of  giants,  but  also 
believe  there  was  a  distinct  race  of  them,  is  where  Moses  says, 
"  Then  the  giants  were  upon  the  earth:"  a  verse  which  stands 
between  two  others,  where  we  read  of  the  marriages  of  the  sons 
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of  god  with  the  daughters  of  men,  of  whom  sons  are  born  who 
are  said  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  have  been  powerful,  or  as  the  vul- 
gate  renders  it,  isti  fiotentes  a  seculo  viri  famosi^  while  the  septu- 
agint  has  translated  this  expression  as  importing  giants.  The  de- 
scendants of  Anak,  who  in  the  sacred  writings  is  called  the  father 
of  the  giants,  were  really  of  an  extraordinary  stature.  We  have 
just  seen  what  was  the  height  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  whom 
Moses  calls  the  last  of  the  giants.  All  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  posterity  of  Anak,  in  comparison  to  whom  the  Israelites  look- 
ed upon  themselves  but  as  grasshoppers,  was  peopled  by  men  of 
an  extraordinary  stature;  for  such  was  the  language  of  those 
whom  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land;  said  they,  "  the  people 
whom  •ffe  have  seen  are  of  an  extraordinary  stature;  we  have 
seen  the  sons  of  Anak,  all  of  them  of  the  race  of  giants,  in  com- 
parison of  whom  we  only  appear  as  so  many  grasshoppers."  Ac- 
cordingly their  land  was  called  the  land  of  giants,  and  the  city  of 
Hebron  the  city  of  giants,  where  dwelt  Achiman,  Sisai,  and  Thol- 
mai  of  the  race  of  Anak. — To  these  passages  of  scripture  may 
be  added  the  testimonies  of  profane  authors,  and  it  is  proper  to 
begin  with  the  poets,  who  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  histo- 
rians. Nothing  is  more  celebrated  in  their  works  than  the  at- 
tempts of  the  giants  against  heaven,  which  they  would  have  them 
assail  by  piling  the  high  mountains  of  Thessaly  upon  each  other. 
Besides  the  enormity  of  their  size,  by  which  they  were  capable  of 
plucking  up  mountains  by  the  roots,  they  gave  some  of  them  an 
hundred  arms  and  fifty  heads,  and  make  them  roar  so  loud  as  to 
cause  heaven  and  earth  to  tremble.  Accordingly  they  so  terrified 
the  gods  as  to  force  them  to  fly  into  Egypt,  and  there  lie  con- 
cealed under  the  figures  of  different  animals.  In  fine,  to  com- 
plete the  portrait  of  these  monsters,  they  describe  them  as  hav- 
ing the  lower  extremities  like  serpents.  Hesiod,  who  appears  not 
to  have  always  had  a  very  warm  vein  in  a  kind  of  poem  that  did 
not  require  much  enthusiasm,  yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  enter- 
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prise  of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  rises  into  the  siibliire,  and 
gives  a  description  of  those  enormous  beings,  which  one  cannot 
read  without  horror.  What  Homer  relates  of  the  Aloids  and  Po- 
lyphemus, is  not  less  extraordinary;  for   what  sort  of  monster 
must  he  have  been,  whose  staff  -was  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and 
who  at  a  single  meal  ate  two  of  Ulysses's  companions?  The  san>e 
poet  tells  us  that  Tityus,  when  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  covered 
no  less  than  nine  acres. — Had  it  been  only  in  the  poets  we  found 
descriptions  of  those  prodigies  of  men,  we  should  look  upon  what 
they  say  as  the  product  of  poetical  enthusiasm  that  was  not  al- 
ways guided  by  reason;  but  the  historians  themselves  tell  us  very 
extravagant  things  concerning  them.  Abydenus  and  Eupolcmus, 
according  to  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  construction  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  tell  us  it  was  the  work  of  a  race  of  giants,  who  attempt' 
ed  by  means  of  this  tower,  to  get   up  to   heaven.  And  the  ten 
kings  of  Chaldea  mentioned  by  Berosus,  whom  he  makes  to  have 
lived  before  the  deluge,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Alexandria, 
were  real  giants.     The  Greek  and   Roman  authors  often  speak 
of  men's  bones  and   teeth  of  an  extraordinary  bigness.  Phlegon 
of  Tralles  tells   us,  from  the  authority   of  Apollonius  the  gram- 
marian, that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  an  earthquake  disclosed  the 
coffins  of  several  giants,   wherein  was  found  a  tooth  no  less  than 
a  foot  in  length,  which   was  sent  to  that  emperor.  How   large 
then,  cries  Ryckius,  must  the  mouth  have  been  which  contained 
thirty-sis  of  those   teeth,   and  what  must  have  been   the  size  of 
that  giant's  body,  whose  mouth  was  so  wide!  Phlpgon  also  asserts 
that  in  a  cavern  of  Dalmatia,  were  found  dead  bodies  whose  ribs 
were  more  than  sixteen  ells  in  length;  and  a  tomb  near   Athens 
that  was  100  cubits  long,   wherein  the  body  of  Macrosiris  had 
been  placed,  as  the  epitaph  expressed.  The  same  author  speaks 
of  some  other  discoveries  of  giants'  bones  and  teetli,  but  none  of 
them  more  extraordinary  than  these  just  mentioned.  Pausanias, 
Vol..  III.  F 
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who  iinc'oubtedly  hc.d  less  credulity   ihun  Phlegon,  though  per- 
haps too   much   for  a  historian,  s.iys  that   he   was  informed  by  a 
Mysian,  that  he  had  seen  near  the  sea,  the  tomb  of  Ajax  the  son 
of  Telamon,  and  that  to  give  him  an  idea  of  that  hero's  gigantic 
form,  he  had  assured  him  that  the  ball  of  his  knee  was  like  one 
of  the  quoits  used   by  the   young   champions  at   the   Olympic 
games.     We  know  that  those  quoits  were  very  large  and  heavy. 
But  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  the   author   adds:  ''  Over 
against  IMilc.cs  is  the  island  of  Lade,   which  divided  itself  into 
l\ro  other  little  islands,  whereof  the  one  goes  under  the  name  of 
Asterius,  because  Asterius  has  his  tomb  there.  Asterius  was  the 
SOD  of  Anak,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  earth.  The 
body  of  Asterius  is  no  less  than  ten  cubits  m  length;  "  but,  conti- 
nues he,  '  that  v/hich   astonishes  me  still  more,  is   what  I  have 
seen  in  u  small  island  in  Lydia.  There  a  tomb  being  disclosed 
by  the  injuries  of  time,  laid  open  to  view,  bones  of  a  prodigious 
size,  which,   liad  they  not  been  of  the  shape  of  human   bones, 
would  never  have  been  believed  to  be  such.  The  coiiimon  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  states  that  it  v/,  s  the  body  of  Geryon  son  of 
Chrysaor;  and   we   were  shevve<l  a   huge  rock  on  a  mountain, 
which  was  said  to  have  served  him  for  a  throne.  But  upon  ob- 
jecting to  tliose  who  .,ave  this  account,  that  Geryon  lived  at  Ca- 
diz, and  that  bis  tomb  was  no  where  to  be  found,  some  Lydians 
more  profound  in  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  alleged  that  it 
was  the  body  of  Hjluis  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale."  The 
same  author  states  that  '■'  A  Roman  emperor  having  turned  the 
course  of  the  ri\er  Orontes,  found  in  the  former  channel  a  tomb 
of  brick  at  least  100  cubits  long,  in  which  was  contained  a  dead 
body   of  the  same   length,  and  of  human  figure  in  all  its  parts. 
The  Syrians  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  to 
know  whose  body  it  was,  were  answered  that  it  was  Orontes,  a 
native  of  India."  Upon  which  the  autlior  thus  reasons,  "  And  in- 
deed, if  in  primitive  ages  the  moist  earth,  upon  receiving  the  eti- 
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livening  warmth  of  the  sun  beams,   prociucecl  tie   first   •  .c  t-    of 
mortals,  what  spot  of  the  globe  was  more  proper   for  forming 
men  of  an  extraordinary  bulk,  than  the  Indies  which  at  this  very 
day,  produces  such  animals  as  the  elephants!"— We   will  just 
mention  by  the  way,  what  we  find  relating  to  this  subject  in  the 
younger  Philoslratus,  who  tells  us  that  Ajax  was  eleven  cubits, 
that  is,  nearly    seventeen  feet  high;   that  Aryades,  whose  body 
had  been  discovered  a  short  time  before  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  was  fifty  feet;  that  he  had  seen  another  grave  upon  the 
promontory  of  Sigeum  in  Troas,  that  was  twenty-two  cubits  in 
length;  and  that  a  dead  body  had  been  found  in   the  island  of 
Lemnos,  whose  scull  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  more  wa- 
ter than  would  fill  two  pitchers,  such  as  were   used  in  Crete, 
which  we  know  were  very  large.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  judicious  author,  who  gravely  relates  that  Sertorius 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Tingi,  and  not  being 
inclined  to  believe  what  the  inhabitants  told  him  of  the  enor- 
mous stature  of  Antcus,  saw  his  grave  opened  and  the  body  ly- 
ing in  it,  which  was  sixty  cubits  long?  We  learn  from  Pliny  that 
a  mountain  of  Crete,  being  burst  asunder  by  the  shock  of  au 
earthquake,   discovered   a   human   body  standing  upright  which 
was  forty-six  cubits  high.  Solinus  relates  somewhat  as  extraor- 
dinary a  tale,  but  attested  by  seemingly  unquestionable  authority, 
respecting  a  dead  body  of  gigantic    form,   being  thirty-three  cu- 
bits or  forty-eight  feet   in  length,  which  was  shown  to  Lucius 
Flaccus,  and  to  the  proconsul  Metellus,  who  had  looked  upon  the 
leport  they  heard  of  it  as  a  fable.  Fazellus,  the  best  modern  his- 
torian we  have  for  Sicily,   relates  surprising  stories  upon  this 
head.  He  tells  one  in  particular,  wherein  Boccace,  in  his  genea- 
logy of  the  gods,  agrees  with  him,  that  about  200  years  before 
bis  time,  there  was  discovered  in  mount  Eryx  a  cave  wherein 
was  found  the  dead  body  of  a  giant  sitting,  with  a  staff  in  his 
hand  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  that  the  whole  moidered  iiXitJ 
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ashes  so  soon  as  ii  v\as  touched,  save  three  teeth,  which  were 
kept  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Eryx  who  had  been  called 
forth  to  the  spectacle,  together  with  a  part  of  the  scull  which 
contained  some  bushels  of  Sicilian  measure.  Fazellus  reckons  it 
was  the  body  of  that  Eryx  who  was  slain  by  Kercules.  The  au- 
thor adds,  that  in  his  time  there  was  found  a  dead  body  tv/enty 
cubits  long,  which  was  in  like  manner  reduced  to  ashes,  except 
the  teeth,  each  of  which  weighed  about  five  ounces;  and  these 
he  affirms  he  had  seen,  as  also  the  figure  of  that  giant  which  was 
pictured  upon  a  wall.  These  examples,  and  some  others  related 
by  that  historian,  inclined  him  to  believe  that  Sicily  had  formerly 
been  peopled  by  a  race  of  t;iants;  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he 
forgets  not  Homer's  Cyclops,  and  the  Lestrigonians  who  sunk 
Ulysses's  ship  and  devoured  his  companions. — To  these  facts 
that  appear  so  well  attested,  others  might  be  added  less  extraor- 
dinary indeed,  but  still  very  proper  to  support  the  opinion  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  giants.  We  are  told  that 
the  body  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  having  been  dug  up  near 
Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  set  up  by  the  wall  of  that  city, 
and  overtopped  it  by  the  head-  It  was  likewise  reported,  that  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  there  appeared  at  Rome,  a  giant  named 
Pusio,  who  was  ten  cubits  high,  ynd  that  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  there  was  biought  from  Arabia  into  that  city  the 
body  of  Gabbaon,  which  was  nearly  ten  feet.  They  add  that  the 
body  of  Orestes  measured  ten  cubits.  In  fine.  Homer,  speaking 
of  the  heroes  who  besieged  Troy,  says  they  darted  stones  which 
four  men  in  his  time  would  hardly  be  able  to  raise  from  the 
ground.  Virgil,  the  faithful  imitator  of  the  Greek  poet,  gives  the 
same  description  of  Turnus:  and  these  are  the  parts  of  those 
two  poets  which  induced  St.  Augustin  to  believe  that  there  had 
been  real  giants. — Though  the  accounts  given  of  the  Celtse  by 
some  of  the  ancients,  are  not  quite  so  extraordinary  as  what  has 
been  relat'^d,  it  is  certain  tl.sy  were  reckoned  six  and  seven  feet 
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high.  And  some  modern  travellers  give  the  same  account  of  the 
Palagonians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  those  of  the 

island  of  Nicobar  in  the  bay  of  Bengal. All  that  we  have  now 

said  tends  to  prove  that  giants  have  actually  existed;  but  before 
we  decide  upon  the  matter,  let  us  examine  these  authorities 
which  seem  so  positive.  In  the  first  place  it  will  easily  be  believ- 
ed that  the  poets  have  greatly  exaggerated,  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  giants.  For  no  great  penetration  is  required  to  be  convin- 
ced that  there  never  were  men  able  to  pluck  up  mountains  by 
the  roots,  to  pile  them  one  above  another;  nor  so  large  as  when 
stretched  out  at  their  length,  to  cover  nine  acres  of  ground:  the 
canibal  Polyphemus  might  terrify  the  associates  of  Ulysses,  and 
eat  them  too,  without  being  so  monstrously  Isrge  as  Homer  paints 
him. — The  scheme  of  Mr.  Henrion  destroys  itself:  whence,  but 
from  the  rabbins,  did  he  learn  that  Adam  was  of  so  prodigious  a 
size?  Does  he  rely  on  what  some  travellers  say  of  the  print  of 
his  foot  impressed  upon  a  rock  in  the  island  of  Ceylon?  a  fable 
which  Ryckius  is  at  the  pains  seriously  to  refute.  But  what  proof 
can  be  given  of  that  successive  gradation,  which  at  length,  for  so 
many  ages  past,  has  fixed  ?nen's  stature  to  the  proportion  it  bears 
at  this  day?  For,  after  all,  there  is  an  uncontested  and  standing 
proof  that  men  were  no  larger  than  they  nov/  are,  perhaps  2,500 
years  ago.  This  proof  exists  in  a  sepulchral  monument  of  a  king 
of  Egypt,  whoever  he  was,  which  still  remams  in  the  great  py- 
ramid. The  dimensions  of  this  tomb,  which  is  of  the  finest  por- 
phyrian  marble,  is  little  more  than  six  feet,  according  to  the 
moat  accurate  travellers;  and  as  the  coffins  are  always  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  bodies  that  are  to  be  put  into  thern,  we  infer 
that  men  were  no  larger  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  who  built  the 
great  pyramid,  than  they  are  at  this  day.  The  opinion  of  the  ab- 
be Tilladet  is  not  better  founded  than  that  of  Mr.  Henrion;  for, 
granting  the  children  of  Anak,  whom  the  scripture  calls  the  fa- 
ther of  giants,  and  who  was  the  leader  of  some  colonies,  to  havo 
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been  larger  than  the  rest  of  their  cotcmporaries,  can  we  thenco 
conclude  that  all  the  other  heads  of  colonies  were  giants?  As  to 
wiiat  we  read  in  the  Bible,  that  the  giants  sprung  from  the  com- 
merce between  the  angels  and  the  daughters  of  men,  it  is  suffici- 
ent to  observe,  that  the  very  word  which  the  scripture  applies  to 
them,  does  not  so  much  denote  men  remarkable  for  their  gi'eat 
stature,  as  for  their  wickedness  and  debauchery.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  sons  of  Anak,  whom  the  scriptures  term  the  father  of 
giants,  were  mostly  of  an  extraordinary  size;  but  they  were  far 
short  of  those  pretended  giants  of  100  or  120  feet,  above  men- 
tioned. Moses  has  left  us  the  dimensions  of  Og's  bed,  who  was 
of  that  race;  but  besides  that  this  bed  was  only  12  or  IS  feet 
long,  a  bed  which  perhaps  had  been  made  for  ostentation  too, 
must  it  necessarily  have  accorded  with  the  proportions  of  its  own- 
er? What  we  are  also  told  in  the  sacred  writings  concerning  Go- 
liah,  comes  not  near  the  description  of  Og,  and  therefore  wo 
have  nothing  further  to  add  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Israelites 
whom  Joshua  sent  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  reported  that  they 
had  seen  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak,  to  whom  themselves  ap- 
peared but  as  grasshoppers;  but  this  is  the  report  of  a  people 
affrighted  at  the  sight  of  strangers  more  bulky  and  robust  than 
themselves:  and  one  of  the  spies  even  confessed  that  the  relation 
was  exaggerated. — As  to  what  we  are  told  of  tombs  discovered 
in  the  channel  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  these 
are  so  many  relations  of  a  fabulous  nature  which  are  manifestly 
strained.  And  this  remark  holds  equally  true  in  relation  to  those 
caves  in  Sicily,  where,  according  to  the  historians  of  that  island, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  there  were  found  giants  of  an  enor- 
mous bulk.  These  accounts  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  re- 
ports of  artists  and  tradesmen,  without  even  one  man  of  credit 
who  could  say  he  had  seen  the  like.  And  had  there  been  no 
other  but  this  individual  circumstance  added  to  each  of  their  re- 
lations, namelyj  that  those  enormous  corpses  crumbled  into  ashes 
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SO  soon  as  the  air  got  into  the  caves,  it  is  enough  to  make  us  re- 
ly  as  little  in   them,  as  in  the  sioiy  of  the  pretended  burning 
lamp  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Tullia  the  daughter 
of  Cicero,  which  became  extinct  the  moment  the  air  entered  the 
vault. — As  for  those  monstrous  bones  which  are   said  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  the   ribs,  and  the  vertebrae  &c.  of  giants,  it  is 
long  since  that  able  anatomists  have  proved  them  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  whales  or  some  other  sea  monsters,  or  else  the  ex- 
traordinary  productions  of  nature,  which   often  sports  in  such 
imitations. — What  is  said  of  the  corpse  of  Pallas  son  of  Evander, 
is  on  the  authority  of  Helinandus;  and  I  look  upon  that  pretty 
story  as  a  mere  fiction  of  that  author,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who  relates  it  above  a  hundred  years  after  the  al- 
leged  period  of  that  rare  discovery,  though  no  author  before 
him  ever  made  the  least  mention  of  it.  This  pious  monk  ought 
to  have  said  that  not  only  Pallas,   whom   Virgil  however  calls  a 
child,  was  a  giant,  but  likewise  Turnus  who  slew  him,  since  the 
wound  which  that  monk  tells  us  Pallas  had  in  his  side,  was  four 
feet  wide;  for  a  spear  that  could  make  such  a  gash,  was  portable 
only  by  a  giant.  The  story  concerning  Sertorius,  related  by  Plu- 
tarch, deserves  .;s  little  credit  as  the  rest.  It  is  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  Gabinius  that  he  relies;  but  Strabo,  more  judicious,  looks 
upon  the  relation  of  Gabinius  as  an  arrant  fable. — In  a  word,  Na- 
ture seems  too  uniform  in  her  productions  ever  to  iiave  made 
such  a  difference  in  men's  sizes;  and  if  there  have  been  some 
few  exceptions,  yel  the  disproportion  was  never  so  considerable: 
man  is  made   for  cultivating  the  ground,  and  for  gathering  its 
fruits  and  herbs,  which  such  men  as  the  giants  are  described  to 
have  been  could  not  do.  The  climate  makes  some  difference 
we  know,  in  the  sizes  both  of  men  and  animals;  and  generally 
speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  frigid  zones;  but  that  difference  amounts  only  to  a 
foot  or  two.  Mankind  have  always  loved  to  exaggerate;  and  we 
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are  formed  by  Nature  lo  delight  in  objects  of  admiration:  hence 
has  arisen  that  vein  for  feigning,  on  the  one  hand,  giants  mon- 
strously large;  and  on  the  other,  pygmies  so  diminutively  small, 
that  sometimes  they  are  not  allowed  above  one  foot  in  height,  as 
it  is  in  Juvenal;  Quorum  tola  cohors  pede  non  est  altior  uno.  To 
conclude,  as  there  are  some  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  such  as 
those  who  live  near  the  poles,  who  are  only  three  or  four  feet 
high,  so  those  who  have  been  reckoned  to  be  giants,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  seven  or  eight;  and  I  doubt  if  ever  there  were 
seen  any  taller.  Thus  the  exaggerated  stories  that  impose  upon 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  no  sooner  come  to  be  examined  than  they 

'  vanish  into  empty  sound. We  have  already 

2d,  JVhat  is  the         •  ,     , 
meaning  of  their    ^^^°  ^'''^t  Jupiter  destroyed  the  robbers  who  in- 

asmults  upon  hea-  j^^^.^^j  Thessaly,  and  these  were  the  pretend- 
;=s===;=  ed  giants;  for  the  word  nefihilim  in  scripture, 
signifies  people  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  irregularities,  rob- 
bers and  ruffians.  Jupitei  dwelt  in  common,  upon  mount  Olym- 
pus, where  he  held  his  court,  and  had  probably  built  a  strong  ci- 
tadel; so  that  this  ..ount  was  afterwards  taken  for  heaven  itself, 
and  the  most  ancient  poets,  particularly  Homer,  give  no  other 
idea  of  it.  This  banditti  having  attacked  the  prince,  and  besieged 
him  in  his  citadel,  that  adventure  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  fic- 
tion of  their  having  made  an  assault  upon  heaven  itself.  It  is  ad 
ded  that  they  piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  importing,  no  doubt,  that 
they  had  fortified  these  two  mountains,  which  are  also  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  no  great  distance  from  Olympus,  whither  they  retired  af- 
ter their  excursions,  which  kept  Jupiter's  garrison  in  awe.  The 
adventure  of  Porphyrion,  who  offc  red  violence  to  Juno  in  presence 
of  Jupiter  himself,  no  doubt  teaches  us  that  the  captain  of  the 
rebels  really  carried  off  that  princess,  of  whom  he  was  enamour- 
ed, and  that  Jupiter  and  Hercules  pursued  and  put  him  to  death. 
Nothing  was  more  common  in  those  time  than  rapes,  when  they 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  the  object  beloved.  The  story  of  Po- 
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lybotes,  whom  Neptune  overthrew  in  the  island  of  Cos,  imports 
that  the  admiral  of  Jupiter's  fleet  pursued  Polybotes,  who  proba- 
bly had  the  command  of  the  enemies'  ships,  as  far  as  that  island, 
and  there  cut  him  off:  in  fine,  that  Ephialtes  and  Otus,  who  de- 
tained Neptune  as  prisoner  for  eighteen  months  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  imports  that  those  two  formidable  chiefs  had  so  strongly 
blocked  up  Neptune  in  the  ports  of  that  island,  that  he  could  not 
escape  till  the  end  of  that  period.  For  we  are  to  understand  that 
in  the  war  now  in  question,  Jupiter  appears  to  have  been  attacked 
both  by  sea  and  land. — It  is  true,  most  of  the  learned  of  the  last 
age  are  of  opinion,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
which  may  be  construed  a  literal  assaulting  of  heaven,  had  given 
rise  to  the  fable  we  are  now  explaining.  "  Let  us  build"  said  the 
authors  of  that  mad  project  "  a  tower  that  may  reach  to  heaven." 
Besides,  say  they,  Nimrod,  who  headed  that  enterprise,  being 
called  by  Moses,  u  mightij  hunter  before  the  Lord,  must  no  doubt 
have  been  counted  a  kind  of  giant.  Thus  nothing  they  think  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance,  and  they  would  have  it  not 
to  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  fable:  but  be- 
sides that  no  proof  can  be  given  of  the  Pagans  having  any  ac- 
quaintance with  this  event,  the  explication  we  have  given  seems 
====================    natural  enough  to  be  adopted— —Thoueh  most 

3f/,     Were    the  or  t, 

Titans  and  the  gi'    of  the  ancients  have  confounded  the  giants  with 

anta  the  same.  ,      „,.^  •,  •    i  .   •     .1         1 

5_______— ——J    the  1  itans,  it  is  however  certain  that  they  ought 

to  be  distinguished.  The  latter  were  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly, and  extended  their  empire  over  one  part  of  the  world;  while 
the  former  were  so  many  banditti  dispersed  up  and  down  Thcs- 
saly,  who  gave  the  Titans  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Hesiod  in  his 
Theogony  distinguishes  them  very  plainly  from  each  other,  and 
does  not  make  the  giants  to  be  born  till  long  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Titans.  And  what  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  confound- 
ing them,  is,  that  both  the  Titans  and  the  giants  made  war  upon 
Vox.  III.  <i 
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the  gods;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Titans,  though  of  the 
same  race,  had  often  separate  interests,  some  taking  part  with 
Saturn  and  others  with  Jupiter;  whereas  the  giants  were  a  gang 
of  robbers,  who  had  a  design  equally  upon  all  the  Titans.  In  fine, 
what  has  led  some  authors  to  take  the  giants  and  the  Titans  for 
the  same,  is,  that  both  of  them  passed  for  sons  of  Heaven  and 
Earth:  but  they  had  not  considered  what  Apollodorus  says,  that 
the  Earth  brought  forth  the  giants  only  because  she  was  incensed 
against  Jupiter  for  keeping  the  Titans  shut  up  in  Tartarus.  Thus 
the  Titans  were  greatly  anterior  to  the  giants. 

P  , ,     n  ,         It  is  alleged  that  Jupiter  was  suckled  by  a  she- 

She-Goat's  suck-  goat  called  Amalthea.  Lactantius  says,  what  gave 
ling  Jupiter. 

■  rise  to  this  fable,  was  that  the  princess  Amal- 

thea, the  daughter  of  Melittus  king  of  Crete,  took  care  of  Jupi- 
ter's nursing,  and  ordered  goats  milk  tn  he  given  to  him.  But  tho' 
it  were  true  that  he  had  been  suckled  by  a  goat,  like  ^gystus  who 
from  hence  derived  his  name,  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  to  ex- 
cite wonder,  considering  that  the  child  was  to  be  brought  up  se- 
cretly and  in  a  solitary  place,  and  that  it  was  so  greatly  their  in- 
terest to  conceal  him  from  his  fiUher;  nor  could  there  be  any  ne- 
cessity in  this  case  to  have  recourse  to  a  pretended  princess,  whom 

we  know  nothing  about. The  goat  Amalthea  was  afterwards 

placed  among  the  stars,  where  she  forms  the  constellation  that 
bears  her  name.  Of  one  of  the  horns  of  this  pretended  goat  did 
the  Greeks  make  their  cornucopia,  tho'  sometimes  they  say  the 
same  thing  of  a  horn  of  the  river  Achelous,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  history  of-  Hercules. 

^  , ,      „  .       But  this  is  not  the  only  fable  that  was  invented 
Fable  of  the  ■' 

pigeons  that  nurs-  about  Jupiter's  nurses;  it  is  also  said  that  pigeons 
supplied  him  with  food,  as  we  see  in  Homer. 
The  learned  Bochart  says  that  this  fable  took  its  rise  from  the 
reseniblance  between  the  two  Phenician  or  Arabian  words  /«'/«- 
a7n  and  hemam,  the  first  of  them  signifying  a  priest  and  the  se- 
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cond  a  pigeon.  Thus  because  certain  priests,  called  Curetes  or 
Dactyli,  who  presided  over  the  sacred  things,  took  care  of  Jupi- 
ter's nursing,  it  was  feigned  that  he  had  been  nursed  by  pigeons. 

=====     To  the  fable  of  the  pigeons  was  added,  that  of 

Fable  of  the  ,        j   •      r        •   i  • 

Eaff'le  that  furni-    '"^  t.agle  which  was    employed  in  turnishmg 

shed  him  with  j^jj^  ^^j^j^  ambrosia,  as  we  have  it  in  Athfeneus; 
ambrosia. 


=s=^==^=,  because  that  bird  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
from  the  day  on  which,  having  consulted  the  Augurs  in  the 
island  of  Naxos  before  he  entered  upon  the  war  with  the  Titans, 
an  Eagle  appeared  to  him,  it  being  a  bird  of  a  good  omen  ; 
wherefore  he  ever  after  bore  a  figure  of  it  upon  his  ensigns.  It 
was  the  same  Eagle,  if  we  credit  Hyginus  after  some  of  the  An- 
cients, that  was  placed  among  the  stars;  tho'  others  will  have  it 
to  be  the  other  Eagle  which  he  employed  in  the  rape  of  Gany 
mede:  but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  since  the  fable  of  that 
god's  having  transformed  himself  into  an  Eagle  to  ravish  that 
young  prince,  had  no  other  foundation  than  his  carrying  the  figure 
of  that  bird  upon  his  ensign. 

^  , ,      - ,,  Jupiter  was  also  said  to  be  fed  by  Bees,  as 

Fable  oi  the  ^  ' 

Bees  that  fed  Ju-  Virgil  has  it;  and  we  take  the  foundation  of  this 
P^Ij^_^^_^  fable  to  be,  that  hives  of  Bees  had  been  in  the 
cave  where  he  was  brought  up.  Antoninus  Libeialis  tells  a  tragi- 
cal adventure  of  four  men,  who,  having  entered  into  that  cave, 
and  perceived  the  hives  of  Bees,  that  god  made  the  noise  of  his 
thunder  to  be  heard,  and  by  darting  his  lightning,  destroyed  them 
in  a  shocking  manner;  which  is  but  another  fiction,  importing 
that  some  profane  persons  had  been  punished  for  their  presump- 
tion, in  daring  to  vjolate  the  sanctity  of  that  place  which  they 
held  in  high  veneration. 

-     -  ,    ^  Antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  many  particu- 

Oi  the  Curetes, 

who  had  the  cave    lars  relative  to  the  Curetes;  and  Strabo  has  drawn 

of  Jupiter's  edu-     ^        .,         ,  ,,    ,  ,         •  ,  ,  •         , 

^.^tion  together  almost  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this  sub- 

"^^~— -^^~^^    ject.  We  find  however,  in  Photius,  Apollodorus, 
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Pausanias  and  oihers,  some  particulars  that  are  not  related  in  that 
learned  and  judicious  historian.  But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  what 
we  have  in  Ovid,  who  tells  us  that  they  were  produced  by  rain, 
the  ordinary  resource  of  poets,  who  made  all  whose  original  they 
were  ignorant  of,  to  spring  from  the  earth,  from  the  hollow  of 
an  oak,  and  the  like.  And  as  little  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
etymology  given  of  their  name  by  Athenjeus,  who  relying  upon 
the  authority  of  some  verses  in  .Sschylus,  alleges  that  they  were 
so  denominated,  ii  cm  the  care  they  took  of  their  hair,  which  they 
dressed  and  curled  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves;  for,  the 
expressions  made  use  of  by  that  ancient  poet,  seem  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  name  of  the  Curetes.— Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  after  him,  Don  Pezron  are  persuaded  that  the  Curetes  were 
natives  of  Crete;  and  the  latter  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  even 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  of  the  number  of  the  Titan  princes.  We 
have  seen  that  they  had  the  care  of  Jupiter's  funeral;  and  in  fact, 
they  were  the  priests  and  asirologcvs  of  the  Titan  princes.  Be- 
ing addicted  to  speculative  sciences  and  mechanical  arts,  they 
came  to  be  frequently  consulted.  In  a  word  they  were  to  the  Ti- 
tans who  reigned  in  that  island,  what  the  Druids  were  among  the 
Gauls,  the  Magi  among  the  Persians,  and  the  Salii  among  the 
Sabines.  They  were  also  frequently  employed,  according  to  the 
same  author,  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of  princes,  whom  they 
brought  up  with  gr^  at  care,  teaching  them  physick;  astrology; 
whatever  concerned  religion;  and  above  all  the  art  of  war,  in 
which  they  took  an  active  part  themselves,  and  were  distinguish- 
ed from  others  by  peculiar  arms,  wherewith  they  made  a  sound 
in  cadence,  artfully  clashing  their  spears  against  their  bucklers, 
and  dancing  with  a  great  many  contortions,  to  animate  themselves 
and  others  to  the  fight.  By  the  noise  of  that^symphony  they  pre- 
vented the  screams  of  tlie  infant  Jupiter,  from  betraying  his  con- 
cealment. The  dance  whereof  they  were  the  inventors,  was  call- 
ed dactylos,  and  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  were  they  denomi- 
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nated  Dactyli;  unless  one  would  rather  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  got  this  naine  from  there  being  only  ten,  the 
number  of  fingers  on  the  hands,  the  word  dactylos  signifying  a 
finger.  They  also  acquired  the  name  of  Idfei,  because  it  was  near 
mount  Ida  they  resided.— The  better  opinion  hovvever  seems  to 
be,  that  the  Curetes  were  not  natives  of  Crete,  the  best  authors 
being  agreed  that  they  came  from  Phenicia.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Phenicians  who  followed  Cadmus,  introduced  several  sci- 
ences into  Greece;  for  there  were  people  among  those  Phenicians, 
called  Curetes,  who  were  better  versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Phenicia  than  any  others.  Some  of  them  settled  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  were  called  Corybantes;  and  others  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  where  they  got  the  name  of  Idsei  Dactyli;  some  of  them 
came  to  Rhodes,  and  these  were  designated  Telchines;  others 
again  went  into  Samothracia;  a  part  of  them  came  into  Eubcca, 
where  before  the  discovery  of  iron,  they  wrought  in  brass,  in  a 
city  which  was  called  for  that  reason  Chalcis.  Some  of  them  went 
to  Imbros,  others  to  Lemnos,  and  a  great  number  of  them  set-? 
tied  in  Etolia  and  Acanania,  to  which  also  was  given  the  name  of 
Crete,  a  name  which  it  retained  till  /Etolus,  the  son  of  Endymion, 
seized  upon  the  country  and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  It  was 
during  the  abode  of  the  Curetes  in  Greece,  that  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar  happened;  which  occasioned  a  bloody  war 
between  them  and  the  Etolians. — In  the  mean  time  a  celebrated 
event,  wlience  the  chronicle  of  Paros  begins  one  of  its  epochs, 
gave  the  Curetes  the  hint  of  working  iron  forges;  namely,  the 
forest  of  mount  Ida  took  fire  by  some  accident,  of  which  the  vio- 
lent heat  melted    the   iron  wherewith  the  mountain  abounded. 
The  Curetes  observing  this  effect  of  heat,  improved  the  disco- 
very, and  applied  themselves  to  the  working  of  iron.  The  chro- 
nicle just  cited  places  this  event  under  the  reign  of  Minos  the 
first  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pandion  the  first  king  of  Athens,  about 
1350  before  Jesus  Christ.  The  art  of  forging  iron  however  must 
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be  older  than  the  burning  of  mount  Ida,  since  Tiibal-Cain,  as 
Moses  tells  us,  was  the  inventor  of  it  before  the  deluge;  biit.it 
might  have  been  lost,  or  perhaps  unknown  till  then  in  Crete. — 
We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  it  was  to  one  of  the  Curetes,  named  Hercules,  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  Olympic  games  was  owing.    He  appointed  that  the 
conqueror  at  these  games  should  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
olives,  and  erected  upon  the  spot,  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
We  are  told  by  some,  that  the  Idean  Hercules  instituted  these 
games  in  memory  of  the  war  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn:  and 
by  others,  that  it  was  in  memory  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
Titans,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing. — In  fine,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  glory  and  renown  of  the 
Curetes,  temples  were  erected  to  them  after  their  death.  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  that  which  they  had  in  Messenia,  where  sacrifices 
were  offered  of  all  sorts  of  animals. 


F- ble  of  the     ^^  remains  to  explain  the  fable  of  the  partition 

division    of    the    of  the  world  among  the  three  bi  others. — The 

world      between 

Jupiter  and    his    empire  of  the  Titans  was  vastly  extensive:  those 

'"    ^^^'  princes  were  in  possession  of  Phrygia,  Thracia, 

a  part  of  Greece,  the  island  of  Crete,  and  several  other  provinces; 
to  which  Sanchoniathon  seems  to  add  Syria,  while  Diodorus  adds 
a  part  of  Africa  and  Mauretania.  Jupiter  enlarged  it  a  great  deal, 
and  having  defeated  the  Titan  party,  he  bethought  himself  of 
sharing  his  dominions  with  his  brothers.  To  himself  he  reserved 
the  oriental  countries.  Pluto  had  the  western  provinces  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Spain,  which  is  a  low  country  in  respect  to  Greece. 
To  Neptune  was  allotted  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
as  admiral  of  Jupiter's  fleet.  This  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  fable 
of  the  division  of  the  world,  and  caused  tiiese  three  brothers  to 
be  looked  upon  as  three  soveri^n  divinities  in  their  respective 
dominions.  From  that  time  Olympus,  where  Jupiter  dwelt,  was 
taken  for  heaven;  and  Spain,  where  Pluto  set  men  to  work  mmes 
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in  search  of  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  earth,  was  never  mention- 
ed but  as  a  gloomy  kingdom,  overspread  with  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, the  common  mansion  of  the  dead. — Several  learned  men 
however,  are  persuaded  that  it  was  the  division  among  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  like  division 
among  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto:  but  though  we  should  grant 
them  that  the  Pagans  were  acquainted  with  this  tradition,  which 
must  indeed  have  been  very  diffusive,  since  it  was  known  even 
in  Peru,  if  we  believe  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  yet  it  would  not  be 
the  less  true  that  those  Titan  princes  made  a  division  of  theii' 
conquests. — According  to  the  sentiment  of  Pausanias,  however, 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Jupiter  represented  the  su- 
preme God  who  governed  at  once  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  under 
three  different  names.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
in  wood,  that  was  at  Argos  in  a  temple  of  Minerva,  he  thus  speaks; 
"  That  statue  had  two  eyes  as  nature  has  placed  them  in  men,  and 
a  third  in  the  middle  of  tlie  forehead.  This  is  alleged  to  be  the 
Jupiter  Patrous  who  stood  in  the  palace  of  Priam,  in  a  place  un- 
covered, and  that  it  was  to  his  altar  that  unfortunate  prince  fled 
for  refuge  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  It  may  be  reasonably  conjec- 
tured' continues  he  'that  Jupiter  was  thus  represented  with  three 
eyes,  to  signify  that  he  reigned  in  heaven,  as  all  agree;  and  in 
hell,  as  the  god  who  holds  his  empire  in  the  subterranean  regions 
is  called  by  Homer  Infernal  Jove;  also  that  he  reigned  over  the 
seas,  as  Eschilus  the  son  of  Euphorion  testifies." 

4/A,  Of  the  A''ames  of  Jufiiter. 


These  were       "^^  Jupiter  was  the  great  divinity  of  the  Pagan 

very    numerous,     World,  and  was  universally  worshipped,  from 
and  denved  irom  1 1       ' 

four       principal    Egypt  to  the  centre  of  Spain,  we  need  not  be 
source  Sr 

.  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  names  and  sur- 

names which  were  given  him  by  the  various  nations  that  received 
his  worship.  The  principal  of  these  names  were  derived  from  the 
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following  circumstances,    under  which  heads  we  shall  arrange 

them — 1st,  from  his  sovereignty  or  power;  2d,  from  his  acts  of 

beneficence;  3d,  from  subjects  of  his  presidency;  4lh,  from  the 

places  of  his  worship,  or  other  localities. 

■■  The  most  ordinary  epithet  applied  to  Jupiter 

1st,  from  his  .         '      \  *  ^  .     *^  . 

sovereignty      or    was  that  of  Optimus  Maximus.  He  was  likewise 

^°^^^''  styled  Pater,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 

cause he  was  accounted  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  That  of  King 
is  appropriated  to  him  by  Homer  and  Virgil;  and  the  sacrifices 
•which  were  performed  at  Lebadia,  were  offered  to  him  under  that 
title;  which  is  also  conferred  upon  him  by  Xenophon  in  his  Cyro- 
pedia.  He  was  called  Almighty,  as  we  see  in  Virgil  and  other  au- 
thors. The  epithet  of  Victor,  or  Victorious,  was  given  him  either 
because  he  had  conquered  the  Giants  and  Titans,  or  because  no- 
thing was  thought  able  to  resist  him.  Under  this  denomination  the 
Romans  instituted  a  festival  to  him,  that  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  April,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  He  was  worshipped  at 
Tusculum  under  the  name  of  Majus,  to  designate  his  superiority 
over  all  of  the  gods,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the  greatest  and 
the  most  powerful.  The  title  of  Jupiter  Stygius  was  given  him, 
when  he  represented  Pluto,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  inscrip- 
tions. Besides  several  other  names  denoting  the  sovereignty  of 
this  god;  to  the  foregoing  we  will  only  add  those  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, Jupiter  Serapus,  and  Jupiter  Belus,  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly spoken  of. 

"  Whenever  a  public  or  private  benefit  was  sup- 

2(1,  from  his  ,  r         .,  •         j 

acts    of     benefi-    posed  to  proceed  from  this  god,  some  ceremony 

^^"'^^^  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  under  a  new 


name  derived  out  of  the  occasion.  Thus  he  was  called  Stator,  be- 
cause he  had  stopped  the  Roman  army  in  their  flight  from  an 
engagement  with  the  Sabines.  Muscarius,  or  Apomyius,  which 
is  of  the  same  import,  was  a  name  given  him  by  the  Eleans,  in 
memory  of  his  having  driven  away  the  flies  that  molested  Her- 
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cules  during  a  sacrifice.  Thus  runs  li.e  i.necciote:  1' .usanias  tells 
us  that  as  Hercules  was  sacrificing  at  Olynipia,  being  greatly  in- 
commoded by  flies,  he  offered  up  a  viciiai  to  Jupiter  Apomyius, 
upon  which  the  flies  flew  away  immediately  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Alpheus;  from  that  time  the  Eleans  performed  every 
year  the  same  sacrifice  to  be  delivered  from  those  insects.  He 
had  the  surname  of  Pistor,  because  of  the  tradition,  that  while 
the  Gauls  were  besieging  the  Roman  capital,  he  had  counselled 
the  garrison  to  make  bread  of  all  the  corn  they  had  remaining 
and  send  it  into  the  enemies'  camp,  to  make  them  believe  they 
were  not  distressed  for  provisions;  which  stratagem  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  enemy  raised  the  siege.  Pluvius  was  one  of  his 
names,  because  in  times  of  great  drought  he  refreshed  the  earth 
with  rain.  It  was  from  this  motive  that  Trajan's  army,  when  re- 
duced to  extremity  of  thirst,  occasioned  by  excessive  drought, 
made  a  vow  to  Jupiter  Pluvius,  and  in  a  moment  there  fell  a  great 
quantity  of  rain.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  Pluvius  was  afterwards  put  upon  Trajan's  pillar;  and  to 
express  the  fact,  the  soldiers  were  represented  as  receiving  the 
water  in  the  hollow  of  their  bucklers;  the  god  being  there  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  and  a 
pair  of  wings,  in  th.e  attitude  of  stretching  forth  both  his  hands, 
with  the  right  a  little  elevated,  the  water  flowing  copiously  from 
them  and  from  his  beard. 

,    ^  Jupiter  presided  over  thunder  ever  since  the 

3a,  from    s\u3- 
jects  of  his  pre-    Cyclops  forged  him  that  weapon;  wheiefore  he 

^'  was  called  Jupiter  Tonans,  that  is  the  thunder- 

ing or  fulminating  Jupiter.  So  was  Tropffiuchus  a  name  of  his, 
because  he  presided  over  triumphs;  and  Hospitalis,  because  he 
presided  over  hospitality,  as  we  learn  from  Virgil;  and  this  is  the 
name  under  which  he  was  most  revered.  The  Romans  celebrated 
festivals  to  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Cuslos  or  guardian,  because 
Vol.  hi.  II 
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as  Seneca  has  it,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  guardian  of  the  uni- 
verse: we  have  medals  of  Nero  with  the  legend,  Jupiter  Gustos. 
He  was  called  Ultor  because  he  had  cognizance  of  crimes,  and 
took  vengeance  on  the  persons  of  the  guilty.  To  this  last,  he 
had  the  opposite  name  of  Expiator,  because  he  was  thought  to  give 
men  expiation  for  the  crimes  they  committed.  The  Romans  wor- 
sliipped  him  likewise  under  the  name  of  Dapalis,  because  he  pre- 
sided over  the  dishes  of  meat  that  were  served  up  at  table. 

,  ,      „         ,  A  great  number  of  the  names  of  Jupiter  were 

4tli,    from  the  ^  ' 

places  of  his  wor-    derived  from  the  places  where  he  was  worship- 
ship,    and   other  ,    rv  ,  .  i  /-^     •     ,•  r 
localities.                P^"'  "^  ^^^  denommated  Lapitounus,  Irom  the 


'  — ~-- -    temple  which  he  liad  on  the  Capitoline  hill  at 

Rome;  Ol)  mpius,  Atabyrius,  DictECus,  Idfcus,  because  the  moun- 
tains which  bore  these  names,  whereof  the  first  was  in  Thessaly, 
and  the  rest  in  Crete,  were  consecrated  to  him.  He  was  called 
Dodonseus,  from  the  oracle  of  Dodona;  Trophonius  for  a  like 
reason;  and  Molossus,  because  the  Molossi  worshipped  him  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Under  the  name  of  Ithomatus  he  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  by  the  people  of  Messenia,  in  a  place  called 
Ithome.  He  was  called  Laryssseus,  because  he  was  worshipped  at 
Laryssa;  Cithgeronius,  from  Mount  Cithseron  in  Beotia,  which 
was  consecrated  to  him.  He  had  the  name  of  Casius  from  several 
mountains  of  that  name  where  he  was  worshipped,  one  of  these 
mountains  was  at  the  entrance  of  Egypt  from  Arabia,  and  another 
was  in  Syria.  The  common  figure  under  which  this  Jupiter  used 
to  be  represented  was  that  of  a  rock,  or  a  steep  mountain,  as  is 
to  be  seen  on  several  medals  quoted  by  Vaillant;  upon  one  of 
which  is  represented  a  temple  with  four  columns,  with  a  moun- 
tain in  the  middle  and  an  eagle  on  the  frontispiece,  with  this  in- 
scription, Jupiter  Madbachus  and  Selamanes.  These  are  two  Sy- 
rian names  which  import  the  same  tiling  as  when  the  Latins 
would  say,  Jupiter  Pcrfectus  and  Pacificus. 
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"  Those  names  oi  Jupiter  which  could  not  be 

Several   other  .  r    ,      r  •       .       j 

names  of  Jupiter,    emimerated  under  either  oi  ihe  loiegoing  heads 


'  must  be  drawn  together  promiscuously  here,  as 

being  the  only  way  to  reduce  to  method  a  subject  so  desultory  in 
itself.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  names  was  that  of  Ju- 
piter Lapis,  from  the  stone  which  Saturn  had  swallowed  instead 
of  Jupiter  himself;  and  in  this  name  he  was  confounded  with  the 
god  Terminus.  The  oath  that  was  taken  by  this  name  was  very 
awful,  according  to  Apuleius;  and  it  is  what  Cicero  calls  Jovem 
Lafiidem  jurare.  He  was  called  Lucerius,  or  Diespiter,  because 
he  was  the  god  of  light;  Lycseus  because  he  was  supposed  to 
have  transformed  Lycaon  into  a  wolf.  Jupiter  Dolichenius  occurs 
on  a  fine  marble  referred  to  by  Spon.  There  he  is  represented 
standing  upon  a  bull,  with  an  eagle  displayed.  As  he  is  in  armour, 
and  has  a  helmet  on  his  head,  some  antiquaries  have  taken  him 
for  Mars;  but  the  bull  that  generally  sacrificed  to  him,  and  the 
eagle  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  Jupiter.  Pausanias  says 
that   Jupiter   Cappautas  was  a  name  given  to  the  stone  upon 
which  Orestes  sat  and  recovered  his  senses.  He  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Inventor,  to  whom  Hercules  raised  an  altar 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  he  had  found  his 
oxen  that  Cacus  had  stolen  from  him;  under  that  of  -Vliteus,  be- 
cause in  a  famine  he  had  taken  a  particular  care  of  the  millers, 
that  meal  might  not  be  wanting.  He  was  worshipped  under  that  of 
Arbitrator  at  Rome,  in  honour  of  whom  was  consecrated  a  Por- 
tico of  five  columns,  as  P.  Victor  tells  us.  The  Greeks  gave  him 
the  name  of  jEgyptus  and  Nilus;  in  which  he  was  con  ounded 
with  Osiris.    The  Lacedemonians  had  consecrated  a  temple  to 
him  under  the  name  of  Plusios  or  the  Rich,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias. He  was  invoked  under  the  name  of  Hersfens,  because  his 
altars,    especially  in  princes  houses,   stood  inclosed   with  walls, 
without  any  other  covering  but  the  heavens.    It  was  near  one 
of  these  walls  where  he  had  sought  asylumj  that  Priam  was  slain 
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in  his  own  palace,  as  we  learn  fiom  Seivius.  Labraciseus  was  one 
oF  his  names,  when  he  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  an 
axe  which  the  Carians  adored.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  this  god  wears 
the  axe  in  place  of  the  thunder  or  sceptre.  The  story  is  thus 
given;  after  Hercules  had  slain  the  amazon  Hippolyta,  he  gave  his 
axe  to  Omphalc.  The  kings  of  Lydia  bore  it  afterwards,  and 
transmitted  it  to  their  successors,  till  Candaules  thinking  it  not 
consistent  with  his  dignity  gave  it  to,one  of  his  courtiers  to  wear. 
After  the  defeat  of  Candaules,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cari- 
ans who  made  a  st.iue  to  Jupiter  and  put  the  axe  into  his  hand. 
Those  who  would  know  more  upon  this  subject,  may  find  other 
surnames  and  epithets  of  Jupiter,  in  Pausanias,  and  in  Lylio  Gy- 
raldi. 

5t/i,   T/ip  modes  in  wliich  Jufuter  used  to  be  rejiresen'ed. 


'~~z:,  Z~r         ^Ve  find  in  the  ancients,  and  we  see  upon 

Ihe     common  '  >^ 

mode    of  repre-    such  monuments  as  are  preserved,  and  particu- 
senting  Jupiter.  .  .  - 

■  -  ku'ly    upon    medals,    various  representations  of 

Jupiter.  The  most  common  manner  of  picturing  him  was,  under 
the  figure  of  a  majestic  man,  with  a  beard,  seated  on  a  throne, 
holding  thunder  in  his  right  hand,  and  victory  in  his  left,  having 
an  eagle  at  his  feet  with    wings  displayed,    bearing   away  Ga- 
nymede; while  the  god  has  the  upper  part  of  his  body  naked, 
and  the  lower  part  covered. — The  mythologists  offer  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  particular  attitude.  The  throne,  say  they,  by 
Its  stability,  denotes  the  security  of  his  empire.  The  nakedness 
of  the  upper  part  of  his  body  intimates  that  he  was  visible  to  the 
higher  intelligences  in  the  celestial  parts  of  the  universe;  as  on 
the  contrary  the  covering  of  the  lower  part  of  his  body  signified 
that  he  hides  himself  from  this  inferior  world.  The  sceptre  or 
the  thunder  which  he  wielded  in  his  right  hand,  intimated  his 
power  over  gods  and  men.  The  victory  which  he  held  in  his  left 
Iiantl,  signified  that  he  was  always  victorious;  and  the  eagle  sig- 
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nified  that  lie  was  lord  of  heaven,  as  is  that  bird  of  all  the  feather- 
ed kind. — Bwt  the  above  mode  of  representing  that  god  was  not 
uniform.  We  will  see  it  somewhat  varied  in  the  following  de- 
scription by  Pausanias.  Speaking  of  the  statue  of  the  01ynipia» 
Jupiter,  he  says;  "  That  god  is  represented  sitting  upon  a  throne 
of  gold  and  ivory;  and  upon  his  head  he  wears  a  crown  that  imi- 
tates the  olive  wreath.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  victory  which 
is  likewise  of  gold  and  ivory,  adorned  with  fillets  and  crowned. 
In  his  left  hand  is  a  sceptre  exquisitely  fine,  and  glittering  with  all 
sorts  of  metals,  vi'ith  an  eagle  resting  upon  the  end  of  it.  The 
shoes  and  cloak  of  the  god  are  also  of  gold.  Upon  the  cloak  are 
engraved  all  sorts  of  animals,  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  particularly 
lilies.  The  throne  of  the  god  is  richly  sparkling  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  ivory  and  ebony,  by  their  mixture,  make 
an  agreeable  contrast.  The  painter's  art  has  also  intermixed  va- 
rious animals  and  other  ornaments." 

""'  The   thunder,  the  most  common   symbol  of 

His  most  com-     r      ■.        ■     c  ^  ■  ,  .         , 

mon  symbols.  Jupiter,  is  hgured  in  two  ways  upon  medals  and 


^=^^====  ancient  monuments;  the  one  is  a  kind  of  fire- 
brand flamin,^  at  both  ends,  or  sometimes  only  at  one  end;  the 
other  varies  from  this,  by  the  addition  of  two  arrows  on  either 
side  pointing  in  contrary  directions.  The  legion  that  was  called 
fulminating,  had  this  last  symbol  upon  the  soldiers'  bucklers.  Lu- 
cian,  who  tells  us  that  Jupiter's  thimdeibolt  was  ten  cubits  in 
length,  seems  likewise  to  give  it  this  form,  when  he  very  plea- 
santly introduces  Jupiter  complaining  that  having  but  a  little 
time  ago  discharged  his  thunder  upon  Anaxagoras,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  he  had  missed  his  aim,  because  Peri- 
cles had  diverted  the  stroke,  which  had  alighted  upon  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  PoUox,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes;  that  his  thunder 
had  been  almost  broken  against  the  stone,  and  the  two  chief  points 
of  it  were  so  blunted,  that  he  could  no  longer  use  it,  till  it  was 
again  set  to  rights. — As  for  the  eagle,  the  other  common  symbol 
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of  Jupiter,  Laciantiiis  Firn  icus  gives  this  account  of  it;  that  Ju- 
piter setting  out  for  Naxos  to  combat  the  Titans,  and  first  offer- 
ing a  sacrifice  upon  the  shore,  an  eagle  flew  up  to  him,  which 
%vas  a  favourable  omen:  according  to  others,  the  eagle  alighted 
upon  his  head;  and  Servius  adds,  that  in  the  combat  with  the  Ti- 
tans, the  eagle  had  put  the  thunder  into  his  hand. 

,,  The  inhabitants  of  Crete  represented  Jupiter 

Some  other  re-  *^  '^ 

presentations  of  without  ears;  to  denote  that  the  sovereign  of 
Jupiter.  ,  .  ,  .  .   , 

■  the  universe  ought  not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to 

any  person,  but  to  be  equally  propitious  to  all. — The  Lacedemo- 
nians on  the  contrary,  gave  him  four  ears,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  capable  to  hear  prayers,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  they  might  be  put  up  to  him. — The  inhabitants  of  Helio- 
polis,  accoiding  to  Macrobius,  represented  Jupiter  having  his 
right  hand  lifted  up  and  armed  with  a  whip  like  a  charioteer,  and 
holding  in  his  left  hand  the  thunder  and  ears  of  corn. — Arrian, 
after  the  sophist  Anaxarchus,  tells  us  that  the  figure  of  Justice 
always  accompained  that  of  Jupiter;  whereof  the  reason  is  very 
obvious.  With  Justice  were  sometimes  joined  the  Graces  and 
Hours,  to  signify  that  that  god  was  at  all  times  to  lend  a  gracious 
ear  to  the  prayers  of  men.  Martianus  thus  represents  Jupiter  in 
the  assembly  of  the  gods:  he  has,  says  he,  upon  his  head  a  burn- 
ing crown;  and  upon  his  shoulders  a  cloak,  the  work  of  Minerva; 
and  over  all  a  white  robe  spangled  with  stars;  holding  in  his  right 
han3  two  globes,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  amber,  while  he 
leaned  with  his  left  upon  a  tortoise.  On  his  feet  he  had  green 
sandals,  with  which  he  pressed  a  nightingale.  Frequently  his 
crown  was  of  oak  or  olive.  When  instead  of  a  crown  he  had  a 
calathus  upon  his  head,  he  was  Jupiter  Serapis,  the  god  so  highly 
adored  in  Egypt;  and  when  he  appeared  with  horns,  he  repre- 
sented Jupiter  Ammon,  so  celebrated  for  the  oracle  he  had  in 
Libya. 
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Several  medal-  ^^^  '^"^  '"  ^^^^  cabinets  of  ihe  curious,   a  Ju- 

lie representati-  piter  with  the  thunder  in  both  hands. — The  re- 
ons  of  that  god. 

s:;s=s==^=  veise  of  one  of  Begei's  medals  exhibits  an  ea- 
gle holding  in  its  bill  a  crown,  and  treading  the  thunder  with 
both  its  feet. — A  figure  of  the  same  god,  in  Boissard,  has  this 
singularity,  that  he  is  there  sitting,  with  Mercury's  hat  and  cadu- 
ceus  above  him,  to  point  out  that  prudence  ought  always  to  accom- 
pany strength  and  power.  In  another  figure  of  the  same  author, 
Jupiter  has  two  sphinxes  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  intention 
whereof  was  to  join  sagacity  and  penetration  to  force  and  power. 
— In  a  medal  published  by  Du  Choul,  Jupiter  is  riding  upon  a 
ram;  in  his  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre,  and  represents  Jupiter  Se- 
rapis  by  the  calathus  which  he  has  upon  his  head — Upon  ano- 
ther medal  of  the  same  antiquary,  Jupiter  appears  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  the  eagle  and  pike;  above  his  head,  the  sun,  repre- 
sented by  a  large  star,  is  in  a  chariot  with  four  horses;  and  the 
moon  signified  by  a  crescent,  in  a  chariot  with  two  bulls.  At  Ju- 
piter's feet  are  two  men  extended  at  full  length,  holding  bundles 
in  the  same  manner  as  river  gods  are  represented  in  several  me- 
dals; this  may  be  to  signify  the  two  inferior  elements,  earth  and 
water,  as  might  the  air  and  fire  be  signified  b\  the  two  chariots: 
after  this  manner  at  least  it  is  explained  by  Uu  Choul.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  medal  represents  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac; and  the  whole  properly  denotes  that  Jupiter  is  the  sove- 
reign lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  elements.  Jupiter  To- 
nans  is  engraved  upon  several  of  Beger's  medals,  thunder-strik- 
ing the  giants.  Another  Jupiter  upon  a  medal  of  the  Brutii,  a 
people  of  Italy,  has  behind  him  the  crescent  of  the  moon;  and  in 
another  of  the  Athenians,  he  has  seven  stars,  probably  repre- 
senting the  seven  planets. — Jupiter  is  commonly  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  majestic  man,  with  a  beard;  he  is  however  of- 
ten represented,  upon  monuments  as  a  young  man  without  a 
beard:  such  is  Vejovis  or  Vejupiter,  who  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
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medals  of  tie  Fonteian  and  Licinian  Lnulies,  and  the  Jupiter 
Axur  or  Anxur  upon  the  consular  medals,  and  several  others, 
some  of  which  even  bear  this  inscription,  Jovi  Juveni,  to  the 
young  Jupiter.  In  Tristan  an  infant  Jupiter  is  riding  upon  a  she- 
goat,  with  this  legend,  Jovi  crescenti. — Jupiler  appears  upon  a 
medal  belonging  to  M.  de  la  Chausse,  with  ram's  horns  on  his 
head. — But  the  most  singular  image  of  Jupiter  is  that  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  Beger:  upon  a  base  is  a  ram's  head  bearing  a  pi- 
geon; which  no  doubt  figuies  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Some  allege  that  Jupiter  was  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
which  signifies  sand,  because  Libya  where  his  temple  stood,  was 
full  of  sands.  He  was  figured  with  ram's  horns,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  found  among  sheep  and  rams,  after  he 
had  been  driven  out  of  heaven  by  the  giants,  or  for  having  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  ram  through  a  fear  of  being  discovered.' 
Other  raythologists  give  a  different  account  of  it:  according  to 
Hyginus,  Bacchus  just  as  he  was  setting  out  for  the  Indies,  be- 
ing greatly  distressed  with  thirst,  found  a  ram  that  led  him  where 
there  was  water;  and  he  prayed  Jupiter  to  give  this  ram  a  place 
in  heaven,  which  Jupiter  accordingly  granted;  whereupon  Bac- 
chus built  a  temple  to  that  god  which  was  called  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion.  Herodotus  however,  of  much  greater  antiquity, 
relates  this  history  in  a  different  manner;  Jupiter,  says  he,  being 
averse  to  show  himself  to  Hercules  who  was  exceedingly  desi- 
rous to  see  him,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  resist  his  importunity, 
bethought  himself  of  the  following  expedient;  he  cut  off  a  ram's 
head,  with  its  skin,  and  having  wrapped  himself  in  it,  appeared 
to  Hercules  in  that  dress;  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  ever 
after  represented  Jupiter  with  a  ram's  head.  But  we  are  not  to 
regard  the  Greeks  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  oriental 
deities;  we  have  more  certain  guides;  and  Ammon  is  plainly 
Ham,  the  son  of  Noah. — The  antiquaries  think  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  royal  wreath  on  the 
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diadem  which  he  w  ars;  hoivevei  up.n  the  consular  medals, 
where  he  is  named  Capitolinus,  he  has  not  that  diadem;  so  great 
a  variety  is  there  in  this  matter.  Indeed  we  must  not  dissemble 
that  these  symbols  and  attitudes  were  owing  either  to  the  caprice 
of  the  artist,  or  to  the  fancy  of  those  who  caused  the  statues  or 
medals  representing  this  god  to  be  made.  Sometimes  they  have 
thought  fit  to  represent  him  by  the  eagle  alone,  holding  the  thun- 
der under  his  feet,  as  he  appears  in  a  monu merit  cited  by  Bois- 
sard. 


6th,  Of  the  worshiji  paid  to  Jujuter. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  worship  which  the  Pa- 


The  cercrnonics 

of    his    worship  S^"^  bestowed  upon  Jupiter,  v/as  the  most  so- 

were  very  nume-  \qt^^  of  all  others  with  which  their  numberless 

rous  and  solemn, 

but  without  hu-  other  imaginary  deities  were  honoured.    There 

man    victims    at  ,  ,  .    n   •  •        •       , 

fjpst_  must  have  been  an  mnnite  variety  m  the  cere- 

=====  monies  of  this  worship,  since  those  nations  who 


received  that  god  as  the  sovereign  of  the  rest,  added  to,  or  re- 
trenched them,  at  pleasure;  or  accommodated  them  to  those  of 
their  own  gods  with  whom  he  was  numbered.  Add  to  this,  that 
upon  every  occasion  of  giving  him  a  nev/  name,  to  which  there 
was  no  end,  they  joined  some  new  ceremonies  to  the  old  ones, 
relative  to  which  we  learn  nothing  distinctly  from  histoi  y.  But  to 
insist  upon  something  more  certain  and  determinate,  we  may  say 
that  no  human  victims  were  offered  to  him  at  first  as  they  were 
to  Saturn,  his  father.  Tne  single  example  of  Lycaon,  who  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  made  him  an  offering  of  a  child,  or  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  not  followed:  on  the  contrary, 
that  prince  even  drew  upon  himself  thereby,  the  indignation  of 
all  the  world.  At  length  however  he  had  occasional  imitators,  but 
Cecrops,  upon  his  arrival  at  Athens,  abolished  this  cruel  super- 
stition altogether. 
Vol,.  III.  i 
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'  The  most  common  victims  offered  to  this  god 

What  victims 
\rere    commonly    were  the  she-goat,  and  the  ram,  the  white  bull, 

h"  ^or  cles  '"*'"  whose  horns  they  took  great  care  to  gild.  Fre- 
=====  quently,  without  any'ivictim,  they  made  him  an 
offering  of  flour,  of  salt,  and  of  incense,  especially  at  Rome;  for 
at  Athens  they  always  sacrificed  to  him  an  ox.  When  he  repre- 
sented Vejovisor  Jupiter  the  avenger,  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
presented  to  him  was  a  she-goat.  Under  this  name  he  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Rome  near  the  capitol,  where  he  was  represented  with  ar- 
rows in  his  hands,  to  signify  that  he  was  always  in  readiness  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  criminals.  Among  the  trees,  the  oak  and 
the  olive  were  consecrated  to  him.  If  we  may  believe  Cicero,  he 
\ras  \jrorshipped  by  none  more  religiously,  than  by  the  Roman  la- 
dies: a  maironis  Romanis  castissime  cultus,  says  that  author. — 
Be  had  three  oracles,  that  of  Ammon  in  Libya,  that  of  Dodona, 
and  that  of  Trophonius,  which  have  already  been  spoken  of  un- 
der the  article  of  oracles,  in  the  first  volume. 


SECTIOX  SECOSD. 

JUNO. 

'"  .  SEVERAL  countries  contend  for  the  honour  of 

and  nurturV^^  ^  Juno's  birth,  especially  Argos  and  the"  island  of 
=====  Samos,  where  she  was  honoured  with  a  peculiar 
worship.  If  we  rely  upon  Homer,  she  was  nursed  by  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  but  as  there  always  is  a  variety  of  contradictions  in 
those  ancient  traditions,  there  was  one  which  imported  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Eubsea,  Porcymna,  and 
Acraea,  the  daughters  of  the  river  Asterion.  Others  again  main- 
tain that  the  Hours  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  education. 

-    .,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 

Her    family,  ^  ^  ' 

name,  and  mar-    and  sister  of  Jupiter,   Neptune,  Pluto,  Vesta, 
^^•^■^^'  and  Ceres.  The  Greeks  called  her  Hera,  the  la- 
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dy,  or  Megal,  the  great:  whereas  among  the  Romans  the  name 
of  Juno  was  derived  from  Juvans,  helpful,  and  consequently  had 
the  same  original  with  Jupiter,  as  Juvans-pater.  She  was  also  cal- 
led the  queen;  for,  having  married  Jupiter,  she  became  the  chief 
goddess  of  the  Pagan  world. — This  marriage  was  the  effect  of 
the  tenderest  passion.  Having  loved  the  young  princess  from  her 
earliest  infancy,  at  length,  to  gain  her  compliance  with  his  fond 
desires,  Jupiter  made  the  air  extremely  cold,  and  transformed  him- 
self into  a  Cuckoo,  that  Juno  might  receive  him  into  her  bosomj 
which  she  accordingly  did;  a  poetical  figure  that  gave  an  indi- 
rect view  of  the  success  of  an  intrigue.   Mount  Thomas,  the 
scene  of  this  adventure,  was  from  that  time  called  the  Cuckoo 
mount.  At  length  Jupiter  married  his  mistress  with  all  possible 
solemnity;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gossians,  near  the  river 
Therene,  where  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time  a  temple  kept 
by  the  priests  of  the  country.  There,  continues  the  same  author, 
they  solemnize,  every  year,  the  memory  of  those  nuptials,  by  a 
faithful  representation  of  what  passed,  according  to  the  traditions 
that  remained  concerning   them;    a  very   authentic    testimony, 
since  nothing  is  a  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  than  ancient 
customs  and  festivals  founded  thereon.— Servuis  recites  a  fable 
relative  to  these  nuptials.  To  make  them  more  solemn,  says  hc) 
Jupiter  ordered  Mercury  to  invite  to  them,  all  the  gods,  the  whole 
human  race,    and  all  animals.    Accordingly,   all  come  except  a 
nymph  named  Chelone,  who  was  so  disdainful  as  to  ridicule  the 
match,  and  refused  to  be  of  the  party.  Mercury,  upon  his  return 
to  Olympus,  finding  Chelone  alone  absent,  went  down  again  to 
the  earth,  in  quest  of  her.  He  found  Chelone  at  her  house  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river;  whereupon  he  threw  her  head  foremost  into 
the  river  and  transformed  her  into  an  animal  of  the  same  name, 
which  from  that  time  was  condemned  to  carry  its  house  upon  its 
back;  and  as  a  punishment  for  her  raillery,  he  condemned  her  to 
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eternal  silence.  This  aiiiiiial  is  the  tortoise,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Chelone;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  similitude  of  names  and 
other  circumstances  had  given  rise  to  the  fiction  and  metamor- 
phosis. The  tortoise  from  that  time  became  the  symbol  of  silence, 
upon  medals  both  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperors.  Sympo- 
sius  has  a  pretty  sentiment  alluding  to  the  use  that  was  made  of 
the  shell  of  that  animal  in  the  construction  of  musical  instru- 
ments: viva  nihil  dixi,  que  sic  modo  viortua  canto, 

Juno  very  soon  became  poverbial  for  jealousy, 

Her  jealousy. 

of  which  her  husband's  vices  were  truly  a  suf- 


ficient cause.  Juno,  says  Paus-anias,  was,  upon  a  certain  occasion 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  so  much  displeased  with  Jupiter,  that 
she  retired  into  Euboea  in  great  disgust.  Jupiter  not  being  able 
to  appease  her,  went  to  consult  Cetheron,  the  wisest  man  of  his 
time,  then  reigning  at  Plaieea.  He  counselled  Jupiter  to  provide 
a  wooden  statue  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  fine  woman,  and  parade 
through  the  town  with  it  by  his  side,  causing  it  to  be  reported  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Platsea  the 
daughter  of  Asopus.  This  counsel  being  followed,  the  news  pre- 
sently reached  Juno,  who  repairs  immediately  to  Plataea,  and  meet- 
ing with  Jupiter  and  his  pretended  mistress,  she  becomes  furious, 
lays  violent  hands  upon  the  garments  of  the  young  spouse,  but 
finds  it  to  be  only  a  statue.  Overjoyed  at  the  disappointment,  she 
readily  pardoned  Jupiter  for  putting  the  cheat  upon  her,  and  be- 
came heartily  reconciled  to  him.  In  memory  of  this  event  that 
people  celebrated  a  festival  which  they  called  the  Daedala,  from 
the  ancient  name  of  wooden  statues. — But  this  was  not  the 
only  time  that  this  divine  pair  quarrelled:  Jupiter  must  have  been 
provoked  in  earnest  by  his  consort,  when,  as  a  punishment,  he 
suspended  her  between  heaven  and  earth  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
with  a  violent  blow  of  his  foot,  drove  Vulcan  from  him,  for  offer- 
ing to  set  her  at  liberty. Juno  sometimes  took  revenge,  for 

the  inconstancy  of  her  spouse,  upon  the  fruit  of  his  mtrigues. 
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Apollodorus  says  slie  sent  two  dragons  to  devour  Hercules  in  his 
cradle;  that  she  persecuted  him  through  all  his  life,  and  that  to 
compass  this  cruel  design,  she  assumed  the  figure  of  an  Amazon. 
She  also  drove  Bacchus  into  madness.  We  shall  pass  over  the 
persecutions  she  practised  upon  Jo,  Calislo,  and  many  of  her 
other  livals  in  the  aiFections  of  her  roving  husband — The  bad 
humour  of  this  goddess  towards  Jupiter  made  Porphiry  allow  her 
a  place  only  among  the  evil  Genii—those  malevolent  Genii  whom 
that  author  paints  in  soch  lively  colours,  that  the  apologists  lor 
the  Christian  religion  could  not  have  given  a  more  hideous  re- 
presentation of  them. 

■  'Ihe  ancients  are  not  agreed  as  to  Juno's  ofT- 

Her   offspring'. 

,  spring    Hesiod,  after  teiling  us  she  was  the  last 


of  Jupiter's  wives,  attributes  to  her,  iowv  children,  Hebe,  Venus, 

Lucina,  and  Vulcan;  who  according  to  later  mythologists,  have 

not,  all  of  them,  Jupiter  for  their  father.  Apollodorus  gives  this 

goddess  only  three  children,   Hebe,  lllithyia,  and  Arge:  others 

add  to  these  Mars  and  Typhon,  upon  the  authority  of  a  hymn 

attributed  to  Homer   It  further  appears  that  the  mythologists  have 

allegorised  these  generations,  since  they  tell  us  that  this  goddess 

conceived  Hebe  by  eating  lettuce;  Mars  by  touching  a  flower; 

and  Typhon  by  means  of  vapours  which  arose  from  her  striking- 

the   earth;    all  of   which   allude    to  some    mysteries  of  nature, 

whose  explanation  would  be  useless,  were  it  practicable. 

=====         The  statues  of  Juno  did  not  always  represent 

The  manner  of  .      ,  ,  ,  i         i     ,        ,     . 

representing  her.     ^  smgle  goddess,    but  had   relation  to  several. 

I  Thus  they  had  somewhat  the  character  of  Pal- 
las, of  Venus,  of  Diana,  of  Nemesis,  of  the  Parcae,  and  other 
goddesses;  so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  that  kind  of  statue, 
which  were  called  Panthtean.  However,  the  more  common  way  of 
representing  her,  was  under  the  figure  of  a  majestic  woman  sit- 
ting upon  a  thione,  holding  in  one  hand  a  sceptre  and  in  the  other 
a  spindle,  having  upon  her  head  a  radiant  crown:  Iris  or  the  rain- 
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bow  encircled  her  head;  for  Iris  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  was 
looked  upon  as  her  messenger;  a  circumstance  celebrated  among 
ihe  poets,  but  to  be  referred  to  Juno  only  so  far  as  she  was  a  phy- 
sical divinity,  and  taken  for  the  air,  whose  humidity  is  declared  by 
Iris  or  the  rainbow. — Cicero  tells  us  in  what  manner  they  repre- 
sented Juno  at  Lanuvium,  different  from  that  in  which  she  was 
represented  at  Argos  and  Rome,  having  a  goat's  skin,  a  javelin, 
a  little  buckler,  and  sandals  crooked  at  the  point.  Whence  that  au- 
thor seems  justly  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  they  had  formed  of 
Juno  at  Lanuvium,  must  have  been  different  from  what  it  was 
at  Argos  or  Rome.  Pausanias  thus  describes  the  Juno  of  Argos. 
As  you  enter  the  temple,  says  he,  you  see  upon  a  throne  the  sta- 
tue of  that  goddess,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  all  of  gold  and  ivory. 
Upon  her  head  she  wears  a  crown,  over  which  are  the  Graces  and 
the  Hours.  She  holds  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  the  other 
a  sceptre,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  cuckoo.  The  allusion  of  the 
cuckoo  is  explained  above:  as  for  the  pomegranate,  it  alluded,  no 
doubt,  to  some  scandalous  mystery,  respecting  which  the  author 
says  he  chuses  to  be  silent.  Arpund  the  throne  also  were  the  three 
Graces.  But  we  must  observe  that  this  statue  of  Juno  was  com- 
paratively modern,  as  Polycletes  made  it.  However,  near  the  sta- 
tue of  Hebe,  which  accompanies  this  statue  of  Juno,  there  was 
another  of  that  goddess  very  ancient,  which  stood  upon  a  column; 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  poets, 
says  this  goddess  was  represented  at  Argos,  in  remoter  times, 
by  a  simple  column. 

■        As  some  peculiar  attribute  was  given  to  every 
Her  3.t.tribiit.es 
or  dominion.  ^^"y'  t^^o^e  of  Juno  were  kmgdoms,  empires, 


'  and  riches.  Accordingly  these  were  what  she  of- 

fered to  Paris,"if  he  would  adjudge  to  her  the  prize  of  beauty. 
She  was  also  believed  to  have  a  particular  care  of  the  dress  and 
ornaments  of  females;  and  for  this  reason  you  see  her  represented 
in  her  statue  with  her  hair  elegantly  adjusted.  Hence  it  came  to 
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be  a  proverbial  phrase,  that  the  attire-women  presented  the  mir- 
ror to  Juno. 


■  This  goddess  was  called  Sospita,  because  she 

city  of  names!'  *'     watched  over  the  healthful  state  of  the  air,  whose 

■  intemperature  is  the  principal  cause  of  diseases. 

She  had  three  temples  under  this  name;  one  at  Lanuvium,  and 
the  other  two  at  Rome.  And  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  consuls, 
before  they  entered  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  to  offer  a  sa- 
crifice to  her. — Under  the  name  of  Queen,  she  had  a  statue  at 
Veii,  which  was  transported  to  the  Aventine  mount  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Camillus,  where  it  was  consecrated  by  the  ladies 
of  the  city.  So  much  was  this  statue  reverenced,  that  none  but 
her  priest  dared  to  touch  it. — When  Juno  presided  over  women 
in  child-bed  and  was  confounded  with  Diana,  she  was  called  Lu- 
cina,  and  was  represented  as  a  matron  holding  a  cup  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  spear  in  her  left,  with  this  inscription  Junoni  Lucinx. 

Sometimes  she  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  chair,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  child  in  swadling  clothes,  and  in  her  right  a  flower 
resembling  a  lily;  or  else  a  whip,  which  signified  a  happy  deli- 
very. Of  the  castigation,  by  the  by,  which  the  pregnant  women 
used  voluntary  to  submit  themselves  to,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing; a  happy  delivery,  we  have  spoken  in  the  first  volume  page 
328,  when  treatin;^  of  the  festival  called  Lupercalia.  Women  in 
child-bed  invoked  Juno  also  under  the  name  of  Opigenia,  and 
Populdnia,  which  last  was  given  her  on  account  of  the  public 
prayers  that  were  put  up  to  her  by  the  people:  also  they  invoked 
her  under  the  name  of  Matuta,  in  honour  of  which  she  had  a 
tem.ple  at  Rome.  And  because  she  presided  over  the  day  of  na- 
tivity, she  was  called  Egeria,  and  Natalis — When  she  presided 
over  marriages,  she  had  the  name  of  Juga,  and  Pronuba,  as  it  is 
seen  in  Virgil :  and  under  the  former  name  she  had  an  altar  in 
the  street  called  Jugaria.  All  who  entered  into  wedlock  offered 
this  goddess  a  victim,  from  which  they  took  the  gall  bladder  and 
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threw  it  behind  the  altar.  As  the  goddess  of  marriage  she  had 
also  the  surname  of  Domiduca,  because  she  had  the  care  of  con- 
ducting the  spouses  home.  In  the  same  capacity  she  was  called 
Uxia,  Cinxia,  Gamelia,  and  Zygia. — Juno  was  surnamed  Calen- 
daris,  because  the  calends  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  her,  at 
which  time  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered  her.  She  was  called 
Novella  or  Februaria,  because  the  pontiffs  paid  her  a  peculiar 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  February. — Juno,  styled  Moneta,  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  where  she  was  represented  upon  medals  with 
the  instruments  of  coinage,  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the  pincers, 
and  the  die.  Others  insist  however,  that  Moneta  is  derived  from 
moneoy  I  warn,  or  advise,  because  a  little  before  the  Gauls  be- 
sieged Rome,  she  had  advised  the  people  to  buy  a  sow  big  with 
young,  &c. — We  have  in  Boissard  a  fine  monument  dedicated  by 
Claudia  Sabbatis  to  Juno  Placidae,  the  gracious  or  the  benign  ; 
where  this  goddess  appears  sitting  between  Vesta  who  holds  a 
torch,  and  Mercury  who  bears  a  branch  of  laurel.   She  is  called 
Troprea  by  Lycophron,  because  she  presided  over  triumphs.— 
To  this  goddess  were  given  other  names  and  surnames,  some  of 
them  derived  from  the  places  where  she  was  worshipped,  and 
others  from   some  attributes  that  were  peculiar  to  her.  Of  the 
former  class,  was  the  name  of  Sarnia,  which  she  derived  from 
the  peculiar  worship  tliat  was  paid  her  at  Samos;  and  that  of  La- 
cinia,  from  a  promontory  in  Italy,  where  she  had  a  temple;  be- 
sides numerous  others  too  tedious  to  mention.  Of  the  latter  class, 
was  the  surname  of  Aerian,  because  she  was  taken  for  the  air; 
and  Boopis,  on  account  of  her  large  eyes;  and  Caprotina  on  ac- 
count of  the  skin  and  horns  of  the  goat  which  she  wore  upon 
her  head,  &c. 

-  ^,  Of  all  the  divinities  in  the  pagan  world  there 

The    universa-  *^  '^ 

lity  and  solemni-    were  none   whose  worship  was    more  solemn 
ty  of  her  worship.  ,    ,  ,  r   r  n-u     l- 

■  and  more  universal  than  that  of  Juno.   Ihe  his- 

tory of  the  prodigies  she  had  wrought,  and  of  the  vengeance  she 
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had  taken  upon  those  who  had  slighted  her,  or  who  had  in  any 
manner  compared  themselves  to  her,  had  so  inspired  mankind 
with  awe  and  dread  of  her  character,  that  no  means  were  omitted 
to  mitigate  and  appease  her  temper,  when  she  was  thought  to  be 
offended:  so  that  authorities  ^re  not  wanting  to  prove  that  her  wor- 
ship was  even  more  solemn  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  Ju- 
piter himself.  It  was  not  confined  to  Europe  alone,  but  found  its 
way  into  Asia,  especially  into  Syria;  and  into  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa:  that  is  to  say  the  Syrians  mixed  the  Greek  cere- 
monies of  the  worship  of  Juno  with  those  of  Astarte;  and  the 
Egyptiansdid  the  same  with  regard  to  their  Isis. — There  were  eve- 
ry where  through  Greece  and  Italy,  temples,  chapels,  and  altars, 
dedicated  to  this  goddess,  and  in  places  of  distinction  they  were 
most  numerous.  Many  of  the  names  of  this  goddess  which  we 
have  above  cited  declare  the  places  where  these  temples,  chapels, 
&c.  stood,  or  carried  some  allusion  to  the  occasions  of  their  being 
erected;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  upon  each  of  these  occasions 
some  new  ceremony  was  added,  though  history  seldom  mentions 
it.  Among  the  celebrated  towns,  there  were  three  that  paid  more 
particular  worship  to  Juno  than  others,  namely,   Argos,  Samos, 
and  Carthage.  The  priestesses  of  the  Juno  of  Argos  were  highly 
respected  in  Greece;  and  their  priesthood  served  to  distinguish 
the  principal  eras  in  the  Grecian  history.  We  may  easily  judge 
in  what  high  veneration  Juno  was  held  by  the  women,  since  their 
guardian  deities  were,  from  her,  called  Junones,  as  those  of  men 
were  denominated  Genii. 

„  From   amonc   the   birds,   we  learn  that    the 

Her    conseci'a-  ° 

ted  animals  and    hawk,  the  goslin,  and  above  all  the   peacoek, 
ssicrinccs* 

■        were  sacred  to  Juno.  The  last  frequently  ac- 
companies her  statues,  and  in  consequence  of  her  superior  parti- 
ality to  it,  she  placed  in  its  tail  the  eyes  of  Argus  after  Mercury 
had   put  him   to  death.  If  we  may  credit  Elian,  the   Egyptians 
Vol.  hi.  K 
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consecrated  to  her  ilie  vulture.  Among  the  plants,  dittany  and 
poppy  were  offered  her  by  the  Greeks  when  they  took  her  for 
Juno  Lucina.  Lastly,  among  animals,  there  were  none  more  par- 
ticularly consecrated  to  her  than  the  ewe  lamb,  which  was  the 
most  common  victim  offered  to  her  in  sacrifice.  It  was  also  usual 
to  offer  up  to  her  a  sow  on  the  first  day  of  every  month.  It  was 
common  for  the  wife  of  the  high  priest  of  this  goddess  to  offici- 
ate in  these  sacrifices;  and  in  this  capacity  she  was  called  the 
queen,  as  the  high  priest  her  husband  was  called  the  king.  Pau- 
sanias  says  that  when  the  Elians  sacrificed  to  Juno,  whom  they 
called  mistress,  they  used  no  wine  in  their  libations;  and  he  adds 
that  they  sacrificed  in  the  same  manner  to  Juno  Ammonia. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

SATURN. 

ALL    the   Latin    authors    are    unanimously 


Saturn's  reign 

in  Italy  called  the  agreed  that  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy  after  Janus, 
golden  age.  .  .      .  .  .   . 

—  who  had  received  him  into  his  dommions,  upon 

his  being  dethroned  by  Jupiter.  But  we  shall  see  in  the  history 
of  Janus,  tnat  this  Saturn,  to  whom  Janus  had  given  so  kind  a 
reception,  coultl  not  have  been  the  Titan  prince  who  was  de- 
throned by  Jupiter;  as,  according  to  chronology,  that  prince  must 
have  reigned  in  Italy  150  years  before  the  time  of  Janus;  nor 
could  his  reign,  which  was  full  of  wars,  bloodshed,  and  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  have  justified  the  character  of  golden  age  attributed  to 
the  reign  of  that  Saturn  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Janus,  with 
whose  history  that  of  the  Titan  prince  has  been  erroneously 
blended.  That  Saturn  who  was  cotemporary  with  Janus  governed 
his  kingdom  with  so  much  justice  and  equanimity,  that  he  was 
not  only  adored  by  his  subjects,  but  signalized  the  period  of  his 
reign  among  succeeding  generations,  as  the  golden  age.  In  rea- 
lity, that  prince  abolished  distinctions,  and  put  all  his  subjects 
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upon  an  equality;  even  property  was  held  in  common,  as  if  all 
earthly  blessings  had  been  but  one  patrimony.  It  is  on  this  arti- 
cle that  Ovid's  poetical  talent  shines  with  peculiar  lustre. — Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  tells  us,  "  when  this  prince  came  to  the  throne,  ho 
propagated  his  fame  and  renown  to  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  by  polishing  and  improving  his  subjects  who  had  hitherto 
led  a  savage  life.  He  established  justice  and  equality  every  where; 
so  that  his  subjects  became  remarkable  for  their  humane  and  be- 
neficent disposition,  and  by  consequence  were  extremely  happy. 
He  reigned  chiefly  in  the  western  countries  where  his  memory 
is  still  held  in  veneration.  Accordingly  the  Romans,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  all  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  in- 
stituted festivals  and  sacrifices  to  his  honour;  and  several  places 
■were  consecrated  to  him  by  their  names.  The  wisdom  of  his  go- 
vernment had,  in  a  great  degree,  banished  vice,  and  give  men  a 
taste  of  an  empire  of  innocence,  peace,  and  felicity.  Hesiod  gives 
a  happy  description  of  it  to  this  effect: 

"  These  were  the  subjects  of  old  Saturn's  reign: 

Like  gods  they  liv'd,  with  bosoms  void  of  care. 

To  toil  and  pain  estrang'd.  Cold  age  ne'er  shook 

Their  vigorous  limbs;  but  in  eternal  feast 

They  pass'd  the  joyous  lime:  then  full  of  days, 

As  if  o'ercome  by  gentle  sleep,  they  died. 

In  life  each  good  was  theirs;  the  fruitful  earth, 

S;>ontancous,  pour'd  perpetual  harvests  forth, 

Which  in  glad  ease,  they  quietly  enjoy'd. 

And  when  descending  to  the  grave,  in  dust 

They  shrouded  lay,  their  souls  by  Jove's  high  will, 

Were  guardian  genii  made;  in  airy  forms, 

To  wander  earth,  and  bless  the  kindred  just; 

Unseen,  observing  every  deed  of  man, 

Of  wealth  and  bliss  th'  awarder's  here  belowi'* 
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To  preserve  the  memory  of  that  happy  peri- 

The  -;.tiirnalia  .  ,      .  ,        „      . 

andothercircum-    "d  of  equanty,  the  servants  during  the  iestival 

stances     confirm    ^^  ^j^^  saturnalia,  that  was  celebrated  in  honour 
that  tradition. 
■  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  sat  at  table 

with  their  masters,  or,  according  to  some  authors,   they  were 

served    by  their   masters  in  turn. — The    mountain    afterwards 

called  the  Capitoline  mount,  in   former   times  went  under  the 

name  of  the  Saturnine  mount;  and  if  we  believe  Dionysiusof  Ha- 

licarnassus,  and  Justin,  all  Italy  was  formerly  called  Saturnia— 

proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  Saturn's  history,  that  may  be  relied 

upon  in   preference  even  to  the  testimonies  of  authors,  who  not 

being  cotemporary  with  the   facts,  have  not  the  infallibility  of 

n:inies  and  n  '^toms  which  originated  at  the  very  time. 

'■'_■■  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the 

Cicero    and  o- 
thers  ren-ard  the     gods,    where    he    introduces    two    philosophers 

history  of  Saturn  discoursing  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  con- 
as  an  allegory.  *^  •■ 

==^=  sidered  Saturn's  history  only  in  a  physical  light, 
when  one  of  his  speakers  says  he  was  that  god  who  governed  the 
C(  iirse  of  the  times  and  the  seasons;  agreeably  to  what  his  name 
signifies  in  Greek:  for  Cronos,  which  is  the  Greek  name  of  Sa- 
turn, if  you  give  it  the  aspiration,  is  the  same  with  chronosy  or 
time.  Thus,  according  to  Cicero,  when  it  was  said  that  Saturn 
devoured  his  children,  it  was  a  plain  allegory  taken  from  the  de- 
vouring or  consuming  effects  of  time  upon  all  things:  Temfiua 
edax  rerum;  as  it  is  in  Horace.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  Sa- 
turn, which  the  Latins  gave  to  this  god,  signified  according  to 
that  author,  one  who  is  full  of  years. — Other  philosophers  refer 
what  is  said  of  Saturn,  only  to  the  planet  which  bears  that  name, 
being  the  greatest  and  highest  of  all.  And  from  that  planet  they 
draw  many  allegories;  thus,  according  to  them,  what  the  poets 
say  of  the  prison  of  Saturn,  where  he  is  chained  by  Jupiter,  sig- 
nifies merely  that  the  malignant  influence  emitted  by  the  planet 
Saturn,  was  corrected  by  the  milder  influence  that  proceeded 
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from  Jupiter.  In  like  manntr  tiney  believed  that  Saturn  as  a  pla- 
net, being  cold  and  dry,  overruled  persons  of  a  melancholy  and 
splenetic  disposition.  As  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  same 
planet  presided  over  autumn,  and  in  the  week  over  the  seventh 
day. — The  , Platonic  philosophers,  according  to  Lucian,  fancied 
that  Saturn,  as  being  nearest  heaven,  because  he  is  the  most  dis» 
tant  from  us,  presided  over  contemplation.  But  let  us  wave  any 
further  account  of  these  vain  subtleties 

■■  G'  rard  Vossius  justly  distinguishes  several 

There  were  in     „  ,     .  ,  ,  r     i  . 

reality       several     Saturns.  It   is  even  thought,  as  we-  nnd  m   the 

Saturns  besides  30^1^  ^f  equivocal  names,  which  some  of  the 
the  Titan  prince.  '■ 

=^=;isss=  learned  ascribe  to  Xenophon,  that  in  the  earli- 
est times  most  kings  took  the  name  of  Saturn:  bui  not  to  vouch 
for  a  fact  which  is  no  where  to  be  found  except  in  that  work, 
whose  authority  is  uncertain,  the  most  ancient  Saturn  according 
to  Vossius,  is  Adam  himself;  the  second  is  Noah;  the  third  is 
spoken  of  by  Sanchoniathon  under  the  name  of  II,  which  Euse- 
bius  takes  to  be  only  a  contraction  of  Israel,  that  is  Jacob.  The 
fourth  is  Moloch,  a  god  of  the  Syrians,  who  appears  to  be  Abra- 
ham, from  the  affinity  that  is  observable  between  the  history  of 
one  and  the  other.  The  fifth  is  the  Titan  prince  whom  Jupiter 
threw  in  fetters:  and  the  sixth  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  who 
reigned  in  Italy  in  conjunction  with  Janus,  and  whom  we  have 
even  confounded  with  that  prince,  giving  the  one  two  faces  as 
well  as  the  other. 
„.  To  say  something  now  of  the  worship  of  Saturn, 

His  Worship.  J  a  r-  J 

'  we  shall  observe  in   the   first  place  that  it  was 


neither  so  extensive  nor  so  solemn  as  that  of  his  son  Jupiter:  and 
it  seems  that  his  cruel  treatment  to  his  children,  caused  him  to 
lose  that  superiority  which  undoubtedly  he  otherwise  would  have 
had  over  the  rest  of  the  gods;  whereas  Rhea  his  wife,  for  the 
zealous  concern  she  displayed,  to  save  her  children  from  the 
cruelty  of  her  husband,  preserved  her  superiority,  and  caused  her 
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to  be  worshipped  over  the  whole  pagan  world  as  the  great  mo- 
ther of  the  gods. — However,  several  places  are  distinguished  for 
the  worship  paid  to  Saturn;  thougli  it  was  chiefly  among  the 
Carthaginians  that  he  was  particularly  honoured.  The  ancient 
Gauls  and  the  neighbouring  nations  were  also  distinguished  vo- 
taries of  Saturn.  No  one  doubts  that  human  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  him  as  well  as  to  Moloch,  especially  in  the  Gauls  and  at 
Carthage:  and  this  barbarous  custom  continued  in  that  city  till 
the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  It  was  also  practised 
in  Italy,  though  it  did  not  subsist  there  long.  Dionysius,  who  was 
better  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  Italy  than  any  other  author,  tells 
us  that  Hercules,  upon  his  return  from  Spain  into  Italy,  abolished 
it  entirely;  and  having  erected  an  altar  to  that  god  upon  the  Sa- 
turnine mount,  offered  him  a  sort  of  victims  made  of  paste  in  the 
human  figure,  by  way  of  reconciling  the  prepossessions  of  tho 
people  for  their  old  custom. — The  same  author  enumerates  the 
places  and  cities  where  Saturn  was  worshipped;  and  informs  us 
that  Tatius,  A.  Sempronius,  M.  Minutius,  and  Atracinus,  dedi- 
cated temples  to  him,  and  appointed  festivals  and  sacrifices  to  his 
honour.  Macrobius  informs  us  that  Tullus  Hostilius  likewise 
consecrated  a  temple  to  him;  and  that  under  this  prince  the  Sa- 
turnalia were  founded.  This  god  had  likewise  a  temple  near  the 
Capitol,  which  Valerius  Poplicola  converted  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, because  in  the  golden  age  of  Saturn's  reign,  no  thefts  were 
committed. — Ancient  writers  say  that  it  was  the  custom  to  sa- 
crifice to  this  god  with  the  head  uncovered,  whilst  on  the  contra- 
ry it  was  generally  veiled  during  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  other 
celestial  gods. 

: —  There  are  but  few  monuments  of  Saturn  to 

The  manner  ^  ... 

of    representing-    be  found  in  the  Antiquaries.  Boissart,  however, 

"^'  gives  us  an  image  of  him,  which  represents  an 

old  man  leaning  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  around  which  a  serpent 

wreathed  itself.  He  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  consular  medals,  as 
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an  old  man  with  a  scythe  beliind  him.  He  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  very  aged  man,  stooping  forwards,  with  a  scythe  in 
his  hand,  to  denote  that  he  presided  over  agriculture,  which  he 
had  taught  the  Latins.  Under  this  figure  however,  Saturn  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  symbol  of  Time,  who  insensibly  mows 
down  all  sublunary  things  with  his  relentless  scythe,  into  the  abyss 
of  destruction.  He  sometimes  has  a  serpent  in  his  hand,  with  its 
tail  inserted  into  its  mouth,  forming  a  hoop  as  a  further  symbol 
of  eternity. — If  he  was  sometimes  represented  with  his  feet  chain- 
ed, it  signified,  says  Apollodorus,  that  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  over 
which  he  presided,  are  bound  inactive  till  the  time  of  his  festival, 
when  they  begin  to  shoot  forth,  and  grow. 

SECTION    FOURTH. 

JANUS. 

ALL    the  Roman  historians  aeree  that  this 


Janus    came 

from      Thessaly  prince  reigned  in  Italy  when  Saturn  retired  thi- 

150    years    after  ,               ,    ,         ,  ■          .           •      •      ,                 ,        n 

the  time  of   Sa-  ther,  and  that  this  god  was  mvited  to  partake  ot 

turn    the    Titan    j^j^  crown,  and  afterward  succeeded  him;  Picus 

prince. 

.  the  son  of  Janus  being  too  young  to  reign.  The 

Ancients  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Janus  was  not  a  native 

of  Italy,  but  that  he  came  thither  from  the  country  of  the  Per- 

rhebi,  a  people  in  Thessaly,  who  dwelt  on  the  river  Pireus.  Some 

authors  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo;  others  that  he  was  the 

son  of  Coelus  and  Hecate;  but  such  fabulous  uncertainty  implies 

that  there  remains  no  authentic  memorial  of  his  parentage.  As 

Janus  arrived  in  Italy  before  Saturn,  and,  having  established  his 

empire,  received  him  in  his  dominions,  on  that  account  he  was 

first  named  in  commencing  a  sacrifice,  and  was  honoured  with 

the  appellation  of  father. — The  learned  Don  Pezron  is  the  only 

one  who  denies  that  Janus  reigned  in  Italy,  stating  that  he  was 

only  one  of  Saturn's  lieutenant-generals, — The  learned  Kyckius, 
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speaking  of  the  colony  wliicii  Janus  brought  with  hini  fioii)  1  hes- 
saly,  makes  tlie  tiii;e  of  his  arrival  in  Italy  to  be  150  years  before 
the  arrival  of  ./Eneas  in  He  same  country,  and  consequently  146 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy;  ^Eneas  having  landed  in  Italy 
about  four  years  after  the  destruction  of  that  city.  Here  then 
arises  a  great  difficulty  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  general  voice  of 
antiquity,  that  Janus  received  Saturn  into  Italy;  for  chronology 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  it.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  assures 
us,  on  tlie  authority  of  Tallus,  that  Chronos  or  Saturn  lived  321 
years  before  the  taking  of  I'roy;  vphich  supposes  about  150  years 
between  Saturn  and  Janus:  and  indeed,  Minos  I.  who  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  grand-son  of  Saturn,  lived  225  years  before  the 
Trojan  war;  and  he  had  a  son  named  l..ycastus,  who  was  father 
to  Minos  II.  whose  son  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Whence 
we  ought  to  conclude  that  one  Saturn  actually  did  arrive  in  Italy 
long  before  Janus;  and,  as  all  antiquity  attests  that  Janus  and  Sa- 
turn were  cotemporary,  we  must  suppose  that  the  prince  who 
was  received  by  Janus,  was,  after  his  apotheosis,  denominated 
Saturn. 

'  Janus  having  conie  to  Italy  vvith  a  colony  as 

Havmg  made 
conquests  there,    we   have   said,  drew  to  his  party  many  of  the 

he  associated   in  ^jj^j^.g^   ^j^^j  ^^jjh  their  assistance,  made  himself 

his  empire  an  ex-  ' 

iled  prince  called  master  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  lies  be- 

Saturn. 

=====:  tween   the  Lyris   and   the  Tyber;    anci   having 

taken  possession  of  a  mountain,  built  there  a  city  called  after 
himself,  Janiculum.  About  this  time,  Saturn,  banished  from  his 
country,  landed  in  Italy;  whereupon,  Janus  gave  him  a  kind  recep- 
tion, and  made  him  an  associate  in  his  empire.  Saturn  built  a  for- 
tress near  Janiculum  and  called  it  Saturnia.  The  country  reduced 
by  Janus  was  afterwards  called  Latium,  because  it  was  Saturn's 
retreat:  before  this,  it  was  called  the  country  of  the  Aborigines. 

■  It  is  certain  that  Janus  as  well  as  Saturn  re- 

The  divine  ho- 
nours that  were    ceived  divine  honours:    accordingly)   from  the 
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paid  him;  and  the     time  of  their  auspicious'reign,  Janus  was  look- 
manner  of  repre- 
senting^ him.  ed  upon  as  tlie  god  of  peace;  in  token  of  which, 


' "  his  temple  was  never  shut  but  when  the  whole 
Roman  empire  enjoyed  a  cessation  from  war;  which  happened 
only  three  times  during  a  space  of  700  years.  Neither  Janus  nor 
Saturn  however,  v,as  ever  reckoned  among  the  great  gods  or  gods 
of  council.  Thus  we  are  only  to  look  upon  them  as  gods  In- 
digites,  as  .^neas  was,  who  after  them  receive.,  the  same  honours 
in  Latium. — According  to  mythologists,  says  Macrobius,  every 
family  in  the  time  of  Janus,  was  full  of  religion  and  sanctity. 
Therefore  divine  honours  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  him  all 
the  passages  to  or  from  the  houses  were  consecrated.  They  set 
up  his  altars  before  the  gates  to  denote  that  he  presided  over  the 
passing  and  repassing:  even  his  name  signifies  that  he  presided 
over  all  the  gates,  which  were  called  Januee. — In  the  worship 
that  we  ascribe  to  this  god,  says  Macrobius,  we  invoke  Janus 
Geminus,  Janus  Pater,  Janus  Junonius,  Janus  Consivius,  Janus 
Quirinus,  Janus  Patulcius  and  Clusivius.  We  invoke  him  under 
the  name  of  Geminus  or  double  faced,  because  he  knew  the  past, 
and  foresaw  the  future:  we  call  him  Pater  or  father,  as  being  the 
god  of  gods:  he  is  called  Junonius,  because  he  presides  over  the 
entrance  not  only  of  January  or  the  new  year,  but  of  all  the  other 
months,  which  are  under  Juno's  dominion;  and  it  is  ior  this  rea- 
son, says  Vorro,  that  twelve  altars  were  consecrated  to  Janus, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  months:  we  call  him  Consivius, 
from  conserendOf  on  account  of  the  propagation  of  mankind, 
■whereof  Janus  is  the  founder:  he  is  called  Quirinus,  from  his 
warlike  virtues;  this  name  being  taken  from  the  spear  which  the 
Sabines  call  Curis.  we  call  him  Patulcius  and  Clusivius,  because 
his  folding  doors  are  open  in  time  of  war  and  shut  in  peace;  the 
origin  of  which  denomination  is  as  follows:  in  the  war  whicli  the 
Sabines  made  upon  the  Romans,  to  be  revenged  for  the  rape  of 
Vol.  III.  L 
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their  daughters,  the  latter  attempted  to  shut  the  gate,  since  call- 
ed/2o?-m  Janualis,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Vimina- 
Jjs,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  possession  of  it;  but  after 
it  was  closed,  it  opened  again  of  itself,  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened three  times;  and  finally,  not  being  able  to  keep  it  shut, 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  stand  in  arrns  at  the  entry 
to  defend  it.  There  now  ensued  a  very  bloody  engagement,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  gate,  and  the  report  spread  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  overcome  by  Tatius.  In  consequence  of  this  discom- 
fiture, those  who  guarded  the  entry  fled;  and  when  the  Sabines 
were  likely  to  get  possession  of  the-gate,  it  is  said  that  from  the 
temple  of  Janus  issued  a  torrent  of  boiling  water,  which  discharg- 
ing itself  through  the  gate,  suffocated  and  drowned  the  whole  of 
the  enemy.  From  that  time  it  was  decreed  that  this  gate  should 
be  opened  in  time  of  war,  to  give  admission  to  that  god  who  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans. — Zeno  says  Janus  was  the 
first  who  built  temples  and  instituted  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
in  his  country,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  these  ceremonies, 
since  his  time,  were  ushered  in  with  mentioning  his  name. — Ja- 
nus was  said  to  have  two  faces,  because,  upon  sharing  his  king- 
dom with  Saturn,  he  caused  medals  to  be  struck  representing  on 
one  side  a  head  with  two  faces,  to  signify  that  his  authority  was 
divided  between  Saturn  and  himself,  and  that  his  dominions  were 
-  to  be  governed  by  the  counsils  of  both.  Plutarch  however  assigns 
another  reason  for  it:  "  it  was,  says  he,  to  teach  us  that  this  prince 
and  his  people" had  by  the  counsels  of  Saturn,  passed  from  a  wild 
and  rustic  life,  to  a  life  of  politeness  and  harmony."  Indeed,  that 
prince  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  to  live  in  peace, 
which  caused  that  happy  period  to  pass  for  the  golden  age,  when 
Italy,  under  his  auspicious  sway,  applied  itself  during  a  profound 
peace,  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. — The  mon- 
uments we  have  extant  of  Janus,  generally  represent  him  with 
two  faces  or  heads  back  to  back,  and  each  with  a  beard:  some- 
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times  the  two  heads  are  crowned,  and  sometimes  one  or  both  are 
without  a  beard;  sometimes  they  carry  the  basket  of  Serapis  de- 
noting abundance,  in  the  angle  between  them:  sometimes  too,  we 
find  him  represented  on  monuments  with  four  heads,  when  he  is 
called  Jmius  quadrifrons.  Some  authors  have  maintained,  that  as 
Janus  reigned  jointly  with  Saturn,  ,when  he  is  represented  with 
two  heads,  one  referred  to  himself  and  the  other  to  Saturn;  and 
that  when  his  monuments  have  four  heads  joined  back  to  back, 
they  refer  to  Janus,  Saturn,  Picus,  and  Faunus,  the  first  kings  of 
the  country.  Others  again,  allege  that  Janus  with  four  heads  al- 
lude to  the  four  reasons  of  the  year. — Some  undertake  to  prove 
that  Janus  was  the  sun,  who  as  such  is  represented  double,  be- 
cause he  is  master  of  both  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  he  opens 
when  he  rises,  and  shuts  when  he  sets.  They  also  say  he  is  first 
invoked  when  sacrifices  are  made  to  any  of  the  other  gods,  that 
through  him  as  keeper  of  the  gates  of  heaven,  access  may  be  ob- 
tained to  the  deity  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  designed.  His  statues 
are  often  marked  on  the  right  with  the  number  300,  and  on  the 
left  with  65,  to  signify  the  measure  of  the  year,  which  is  princi- 
pally the  sun's  effect. — Macrobius  says  that  Janus  was  also  repre- 
sented with  a  key  and  a  staff  or  rod  to  denote  that  he  was  keeper 
of  the  gates  and  highways;  but  these  symbols  are  not  to  be  found 
upon  any  monument,  no  more  than  the  dragon  or  serpent  which 
formed  itself  into  a  circle,  by  inserting  its  tail  into  its  mouth,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  same  author;  which  latter  is  rather  the  symbol 
of  Saturn  when  he  is  taken  for  Time  or  Eternity. 

SECTION   FIFTH. 

JAPETUS,  ATLAS,  PROMETHEUS,  &c. 

JAPETUS,  says  Hesiod,   married   the   fair 


ancestor   of  the  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus, by  whom  he 

Greeks  had  little  i^^d  the  great  Atlas,  the  crafty  Prometheus,  and 
fame. 

■  _iii_  the  foolish  Enimetheus, — Japetus  had  settled  in 
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Thessaly,  wheie  he  became  very  powerful;  but  being  of  a  wicked 
and  mischievous  disposition,  he  gained  greater  repui^tion  by  his 
children,  than  he  did  by  any  good  deeds  of  his  own.  The  Greeks 
however,  looked  upon  him  as  the  founder  of  their  race,  being 
unable  to  trace  their  origin  further  back  than  to  him:  and  hence 
they  usually  called  decrepid  old  men  Japets,  as  we  are  told  by 
Hesychius  and  Suidas. 


~Tf,       ~  There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  princes 

veral  Atlasses:—  who  bore  the  name  of  Atlas;  the  first  was  king 

the  Titan  and  his  /•  ,     ,                          ,       .            .                i-           i    » 

brother  Hesperus  ^t  Italy,  the  second  reigned  m  Arcadia,  and  the 

settled     in     the  ^j^j,^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Japetus,  of  whom  we  are 

west  01  Atnca.  ^ 


■  now  to  speak:  it  is  also  probable  that  some  of  the 

successors  of  this  prince  bore  the  same  name,  as  we  find  the  name 
of  Atlas  in  the  history  of  Perseus,  and  in  that  of  Hercules,  both  of 
whom  are  later  than  the  first  Titan  prince. — Atlas  had  a  brother 
who  also  came  and  settled  in  the  west  of  Afica.  which  probably 
procured  him  the  name  of  Hesperus;  whence  the  Greeks  called 
all  the  countries  to  the  west  of  them  Hesperia.  M.  Le  Clerc,  how- 
ever, derives  this  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  that  imports  beau- 
tiful; hence  the  name  of  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Hesperi- 
des,  because  the  gardens  in  Mauritania  Tingitana  were  very  fine 
of  their  kind;  and  bounded  with  orange  groves  and  citrons,  which 
the  poets  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  golden  apples,  and  to  re- 
present the  mastiffs  that  watched  over  them,  under  the  figure  of 
dragons. 

■  Few  persons  in  antiquity  are  more  celebrated 

The  history  of  * 

Atlas,  the  Hespe-    th^in  Atlas  the  Titan  prince.    All  the  ancients 

golden  Apples*  in    ^S''^^  ^Ijt^t  he  gave  name  to  that  ridge  of  moun- 

the  garden  of  the    tains  which  runs  across  a  part  of  Africa  from 

Hesperides. 

=s===:    eust  lo  west;  also  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the 

island  Atlantis. — Diodorus  Siculus  thus  relates  the  history  of  this 

celebrated  Titan.  »  After  the  death  of  Hyperion,  the  other  sons 
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of  Uranus  divided  the  kingdom  among  them.  The  two  of  the 
greatest  renown  were  Saturn,  and  his  grandson  Atlas.  The  mari- 
time places  having  fallen  to  the  lot  or  Atlas,  this  prince  gave  his 
name  to  the  Atlantes,  his  subjects,  and  to  the  highest  mountain 
in  his  country.    The  country  itself  was  called  Hesperitis,  from 
Hesperis,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Hesperus,  whom  he  mar- 
ried. He  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  astronomy,  and  to  have  been 
the  first  who  represented  the  world  by  a  globe.  This  is  the  reason 
of  its  being  alleged  that   Atlas  propped   the  heavens  with  his 
shoulders,  a  fable  evidently  alluding  to  this  invention.  He  had  se- 
veral sons,  but  Hesperus  distinguished  himself  the  most  by  hia 
piety,  his  justice,  and  his  generosity.    Having  ascended  to  the 
highest  summit  of  mount  Atlas  to  observe  the  stars,  he  was  sud- 
denly carried  away  by  an  impetuous  wind,  and  was  never  more 
seen'.  The  people  much  moved  with  his  fate,  and  bearing  in  mind 
his  great  virtues,  decreed  him  divine  honours,  and  consecrated 
to  his  name  the  highest  of  the  planets.    Atlas  had  also  seven 
daughters,  who  were  called  Atlantides  from  the  name  of  their 
father,  and  Hesperides  from  that  of  their  mother;  but  their  pro- 
per names  were  Maia,  Electra.  Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merope,  Al- 
cyone, and  Celseno.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  such  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  wisdom,  that  their  fame  reached  Busiris  king 
of  Spain,  whose  imagination  became  so  enraptured,  that  he  form- 
ed designs  to  make  them  captives.  His  accomplices  having  enter- 
ed their  country,  found  the  daughters  of  Atlas  diverting  them- 
selves in  a  garden,  seized  upon  them,  and  flying  precipitately  to 
their  ships,  put  them  on  board;  but  Hercules  having  surprised 
them  when  they  were  taking  a  repast  near  the  shore,  and  being 
informed  by  the  young  virgins,  of  the  misfortune  that  had  befall- 
en them,  he  slew  all  their  ravishers,  and  restored  them  safe  to 
their  afflicted  father.  That  prince,  in  gratitude  to  Hercules,  made 
him  a  present  of  the  golden  apples  which  he  had  come  in  quest 
of.— -The  mythologists  are  very  much  divided  as  to  those  apples; 
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for  some  say  there  actually  grew  golden  apples  in  certain  gardens 
of  Africa,  which  belonged  to  the  Hesperides,  and  were  kept  by 
a  dreadful  dragon  that  never  slept.  Others  allege  that  the  Hes- 
perides were  possessed  of  such  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  that  by  a 
poetical  license  the  surname  of  golden  was  given  to  them,  as  it 
had  been  to  Venus  on  account  of  her  beauty.  Others  again  will 
have  it  that  these  sheep  were  only  inclining  to  the  colour  of  gold, 
and  that  by  the  dragon  above  mentioned  we  are  to  understand  the 
shepherd  that  kept  the  sheep,  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  courage,  who  put  to  death  such  as  attempted  to  rob  him  of 

any  of  his  flock." Atlas  not  only  gave  Hercules  the  present . 

which  Diodorus  mentions,  but  also  taught  him  astronomy;  the 
science  which  he  had  studied  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
As  Hercules  was  the  first  who  brought  into  Greece  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sphere,  he  also  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  this 
means;  and  hence  it  was  feigned  that  Atlas  rested  upon  his  should- 
ers the  burthen  of  the  world;  which  as  Diodorus  observes,  is  only 
a  fabulous  manner  of  relating  a  true  matter  of  fact.  Thus  we 
may  easily  judge  that  Atlas  was  a  man  distinguished  by  his  ta- 
lents; that  he  applied  himself  to  speculative  sciences,  and  especial- 
ly to  astronomy;  and  that  his  making  use  of  the  sphere  which 
he  had  invented,  together  with  the  height  of  the  mountains  from 
which  he  made  his  observations,  were  foundation  sufficient  for 
the  fable,  that  he  bore  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders. — But,  to 
return  to  the  Atlantides:  "  they  were  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  be- 
loved by  the  most  illustrious  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  had 
sons  by  them,  who  in  after  times  became  as  renowned  as  their 
father,  and  were  the  founders  of  many  nations.  The  oldest  of 
them  had  by  Jupiter  a  son  called  Mercury,  who  was  the  inventor 
of  several  arts.  They  are  said  to  have  been  very  intelligent,  and 
for  this  reason  they  were  revered  as  goddesses  after  their  death, 
and  placed  in  the  heavens  under  the  name  of  Pleiades.  They 
had  also  been  called  nymphs,   as  all  women  were  so  called  in 
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ZTTj     n  ,     „  The   fable  of  the    Hesperides  or  Atlantides 

perides  transfer,    being  transforined  into  the  consteUation  of  the 
medinto  the  con- 
stellation of  the     Pleiades  in  the  bull's  head,  was  also  founded  up- 

^'^  ^"^'  on  ihe  discovery  or  observation  made  on  those 

stars  by  their  father,  who  called  them  Pleiades  after  his  daughters; 
another  name  which  they  derived  from  Pleione,  by  which  their 
mother  was  also  called.  As  one  of  these  stars,  namely  Merope, 
has  not  been  visible  for  a  long  time,  she  is  said  to  have  hid  her- 
self for  shame  that  she  had  married  a  mortal,  while  her  sisters 
had  been  wedded  to  gods.  Here  we  see  an  astronomical  fact  blend- 
ed with  history;  for  it  is  true  that  six  of  Atlas'  daughters  match- 
ed Avith  Titan  princes,  who  generally  received  divine  honours, 
and  that  Merope  married  Sisyphus,  who  was  not  of  that  family. 
But,  according  to  a  tradition  better  vouched  by  the  ancients,  this 
Pleiad  was  Electra  the  wife  of  Dardanus,  who  had  disappeared 
at  the  Trojan  war,  that  she  might  not  be  a  spectator  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  family.  Hyginus  relates  this  fable  with  circum- 
stances that  will  help  to  point  out  the  historical  fact  that  may  have 
given  rise  to  it.  "  Electra,  says  he,  being  grieved  to  witness  the 
unseasonable  gaiety  of  her  sisters  at  the  time  of  Troy's  disaster, 
left  the  zodiac,  and  withdrew  towards  the  Arctic  or  north  pole, 
moving  in  the  disorder  of  a  person  overwhelmed  with  the  distract- 
ing sorrows:  on  account  of  her  dishevelled  and  neglected  hair  she 
got  the  name  of  Comet."  Upon  the  authority  of  Smynthes,  Avie- 
nus  adds  to  the  above,  that  Electra  appeared  again  to  mortals  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  with  the  appendages  or  insignia  of  a 
comet.  Be  all  this  as  it  will,  we  reckon  seven  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Pleiades,  says  Ovid,  though  only  six  of  them  are 
visible. 


'•-  Prometheus  became  very  famous  by  means  of 

Prometheus; —  .      <•  ,,      •       r  i  i      r.   • 

cheats     Jupiter;  *"®  lollowmg  table.  Bemg  a  man  of  a  subtle  and 

steals  fire   from  crafty  genius,  he  attempted  to  put  a  cheat  upon 
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heaven;  is  tempt-    Jupiter  in  a  sacrifice,  and  thereby  to  find  out  whe- 
ed   by    Pandora;       ,         ,  „  ,         r     ,        •  ,        r         , 

and     bound    on    ^"^^  "^  was  really  worthy  of  the  title  of  god. 

mount  Caucasus:     j-javing  for  this  purpose  slain  two  oxen,  he  stuff- 
ed one  of  the  skins  with  the  flesh,  and  the  other  with  the  bones 
of  the  victims;  whereby  Jupiter  was  outwitted,  as  he  made  choice 
of  the  latter:  for  which  disgrace  the  god  resolved  to  be  revenged 
of  all  mankind,  by  taking  from  them  the  use  of  fire.  But  Prome- 
theus, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  whose  advice  had  already 
been  useful  to  him  in  animating  the  body  of  a  man  which  he  had 
formed  of  tempered  clay,  got  up  to  heaven,  and  approaching  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  stole  from  thence  the  saci'ed  fire,  which  he 
brought  down  to  the  earth  in  a  ferula.  Jupiter,  incensed  at  this 
daring  and  audacious  enterprise,  ordered  Vulcan  to  form  a  woman 
endued  with  all  feminine  perfections:  whence  she  was  called  Pan- 
dora. The  gods  having  decorated  her  with  choicest  gifts,  and  with 
a  box  full  of  all  kinds  of  misery,  sent  her  to  Prometheus.  This 
prince  suspecting  the  trick,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her; 
but  Epimetheus,  to  whom  she  next  offered  herself,  was  so  capti- 
vated with  her  charms,  that  he  married  her,  and  had  by  her  Pyr- 
rha  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  His  curiosity  too  had  led  him  to  look 
into  the  fatal  bpx,  from  which  as  soon  as  he  opened  it,  there  is- 
sued a  deluge  of  miseries  which  have  overrun  the  earth  ever 
since.  He  shut  it  again  in  haste,  but  Hope,  solitary  Hope,  was  all 
that  remained,  which  consequently  is  the  only  blessing  that  sus- 
tains wretched  mortals.  Jupiter,  vexed  that  Prometheus  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  be  ensnared  by  so  exquisite  an  enchantress,  or- 
dered Mercury  to  carry  him  to  mount  Caucasus,  and  bind  him 
fast  to  a  rock,  whither  a  monster,  the  daughter  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  was  sent  to  prey  eternally  up- 
on his  liver;  which  grew  as  much  by  night  as  the  eagle  devoured 

ty  day. Hesiod  makes  no  limit  to  Prometheus'  punishment, 

which,  on  the  contrary,  he  says  was  to  be  eternal;  but  other  authors 
limit  its  duration  to  the  space  of  thirty  thousand  years:  nor  does 
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the  same  author  says  that  Jupiter  had  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  Mercury,  but  that  he  himself  bound  that  unhappy  wretch,  not 
to  a  rock,  but  to  a  pillar.  Hercules,  however,  delivered  him  some 
years  after,  or  according  to  some,  Jupiter  himself,  as  a  reward 
for  his  service  in  revealing  to  him  the  oracle  of  the  Destinies 
who  had  foretold  that  the  son  of  Tethis  should  be  more  powerful 
than  his  father,  and  that  consequently  he  ought  to  lay  aside  his 
design  of  marrying  her,  lest  he  should  be  dethroned.  But  as  he 
had  sworn  to  keep  Prometheus  bound  to  Ciiucasus  for  the  space 
of  time  above  mentioned,  to  evade  the  violation  of  his  oath,  he 
ordered  him  always  to  wear  upon  his  finger  a  ring  with  a  small 
fragment  of  the  rock  of  that  mountain  fastened  thereto:  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  this  is  the  original  invention  of  the  ring. 
—This  fable  is  related  very  differently  by  some  ancients.  Durius 
of  Samos  alleges  that  Prometheus  was  banished  heaven  for  as- 
piring to  marry  Minerva:  and  this  is  given  as  the  reason  why  this 
goddess  is  so  frequently  a  joint  subject  of  the  fable. 

■"■  This  fable  contains  nothing  mysterious,  being 

Explanation  of        ,  .         .         _    ,      ,  .  r    ^      rj^- 

the  fable.  °"'y  ^  continuation  of  the  history  oi  the  Titans, 

■  told  after  the  manner  of  those  times,  which  al- 


ways blended  something  of  the  marvellous  with  matter  of  fact. 
This  therefore  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  it. 
Prometheus,  Jupiter's  cousin-german,  in  all  probability  was  not 
exempt  from  the  persecution  with  which  he  harrassed  the  other 
Titans;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  mere  ambition 
of  the  Cretan  prir.ce,  without  supposing  any  other  motive.  As 
Prometheus  retired  into  Scythia  which  he  dared  not  quit  so  long 
as  Jupiter  lived,  that  god  is  said  to  have  bound  him  to  mount 
Caucasus,  by  Mercury's  hands,  because  Jupiter  made  use  of  this 
lieutenant  of  his,  to  distress  Prometheus,  and  keep  him  from 
removing.  This  ♦)rince,  greatly  devoted  to  astrology,  frequently 
retired  to  mount  Caucasus,  as  to  an  observatory,  where  he  con- 
templated the  stars,  and  was  preyed  upon  by  continual  ve.xationj 
Vol  in.  U 
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for  being  obliged  to  lead  so  rrielancholy  a  life,  and  to  pass  his  days 
in  so  uncomfortable  a  situation;  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  eagle  'or  vulture  that  preyed  upon  his  liver  daily,  so  continual 
was  his  vexation.  The  Scythians  were  at  that  time  extremely  sa- 
vage, and  lived  without  laws,  either  written  or  traditional;  when 
Prometheus,  a  polite  and  learned  prince,  introduced  among  them 
the  arts  of  civilization,  taught  them  agriculture,  Physic,  Sec:  which 
gave  rise  to  the  hyperbolical  expression,  that  he  had  formed  a 
man,  whom  Minerva  (the  goddess  of  science)  had  animated.  But 
we  find  another  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  fable  in  Lactantius, 
who  takes  it  to  have  no  other  foundation,  but  that  Prometheus 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  art  of  making  statues  of  clay;  whence, 
by  a  hyperbole  not  unusual,  he  was  said  to  have  formed  a  man; 
as  it  was  afterwards  fabled  of  Dedalus,  that  he  had  made  his  sta- 
tues to  walk,  because  he  first  shaped  the  legs  distinctly.  This  ex- 
planation is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  a  fine  monument  that  has 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Montfaucon's  antiquities:  it  represents  Prometheus  form- 
ing a  man  with  a  chisel,  which  plainly  indicates  the  improvement 
he  made  in  the  art  of  statuary.  Minerva  is  there  introduced  be- 
cause, according  lo  Lucian,  she  animated  ihe  work  of  Promethe- 
us. There  you  likewise  see  Psyche  because  she  was  the  symbol 
of  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of  which  by  the  skill  of  Minerva,  was 
only  wanting  to  render  the  work  of  Prometheus  perfect.^-As  to 
the  fable  of  his  theft,  some  authors  tell  us  that  it  was  his  having 
taught  man  the  use  of  fire,  which  gave  rise  to  it.  But  is  it  prob- 
able that  this  was  a  thing  so  long  unknown,  even  among  the  most 
barbarous  nations!  On  the  contrary  it  is  undoubtedly  as  ancient 
as  the  world  itself;  whether  it  was  first  introduced  by  lightning, 
or  by  the  winds  setting  the  forests  on  fire  with  the  violent  commo- 
tion of  the  branches  of  trees.  Indeed  the  most  probable  origin  of 
this  fiction  is,  that  Jupiter  having  ordered  all  the  shops  where 
iron  was  forged  to  be  shut,  lest  the  Titans  should  make  use  of 
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them  against  him,  Prometheus  carried  the  art  of  forging  iron 
into  Scythia,  and  there  established  forges;  hence  the  Calybes, 
those  celebrated  blacksmiths  of  this  country:  perhaps  too  Pro- 
metheus, not  expecting  to  find  fire  among  the  Scythians,  brought 
some  with  him  in  the  stalk  of  a  Ferula^*  in  the  pith  of  which  it 
may  easily  be  preserved  for  several  days. 

■=======        Prometheus,  weary  of  his  melancholy  retreat 

Prometheusdies  .     ^         .  .       ,  .  , 

in  Greece  and  m  Scythia,  quitted  it  at  length,  to  pass  the  re- 
there  receives  di-  j„3inder  of  his  days  in  Greece,  where  he  died, 
vine  honoui's.  ■' 

■■-  and  the  Agives  pretend  to  show  his  sepulchral 

monument.  It  was  there  that  divine  honours  were  paid  him,  since 
Pausanias  in  his  Phoclca^  says  that  in  the  way  to  Panopea,  there 
is  to  be  seen  a  chapel  built  of  brick,  and  in  this  chapel  a  statue 
of  the  marble  of  mount  Pentelicus  which  represents  Prometheus. 
But  what  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Prometheus  received  divine 
honours,  or  such  as  were  conferred  on  heroes,  is,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  in  his  Attics.,  that  he  had  an  altar  in  the  academy  itself 
and  that  games  were  instituted  to  him,  which  consisted  in  run- 
ning from  that  altar  to  the  city  with  torches  in  their  hands:  so 
that  he  who  came  through  first  with  his  torch  burning,  gained 
the  prize;  but  should  all  the  torches  go  out,  the  prize  was  reser- 
ved for  another  occasion. 

-    ■         ,  ,  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  Bochart 

Several    paral-  *^ 

lels  and    conjee-    and  M.  le  Clerc  take  Prometheus  to  be  the  same 

lures  attempting        .  ,    ,.  ,  . 

to  show  who  Pro-    with  Magog;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  pa- 

metheus  was.  vallel  answers  pretty  exactly,  as  it  is  drawn  by 

the  former.  Prometheus  is  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Magog  the 

•  M.  de  Tournefort,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  discovered  this  plant, 
which  the  Greeks  called  J^arthex,  and  the  Latins  Ferula.  Its  stalk  is  five 
OP  six  feet  high,  the  rind  is  very  hard,  and  incloses  a  kind  of  pith  which 
is  very  slow  in  consuming.  The  natives  make  use  of  it  to  transport  fire 
from  one  island  to  another,  a  cnstora  whidi  is  of  the  earliest  antiquity. 
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son  of  Japhet.  Magog  as  well  as  Prometheus  settled  in  Scythia; 
the  first  invented  or  improved  the  art  of  forging  iron,  which  the 
poets  attributed  likewise  to  Prometheus.  M.  le  Clerc  adds  that 
Epimetheus  is  the  same  with  Gog,  whose  name  signifies  burn- 
ing; which  agrees  with  the  character  of  that  prince,  whose  pas- 
sion for   women  is  happily  figured  by  the   effect  of  Pandora's 
charms  upon  him,  and  the  evils  concealed  in  her  box.  He  adds 
also  some  other  conjectures,  which  at  most  only  prove  that  the 
history  of  those  two  princes  was  embellished  with  that  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  who  had  practised  in  Scythia  the  art  of  forging  iron, 
before  them.  Lastly,  according  to  other  authors,  Prometheus  was 
Noah;  and  the  parallel  they  draw  between  them  wants  not  speci- 
ousness;  so  easy  is  it  to  find  a  resemblance  between  persons  who 
lived  in  times  so  remote— If  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
w'ere  supported  by  any  authority,  we  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  Prometheus,  and  might  determine  exactly  at  what  lime  he 
lived.  According  to  him,  Prometheus  was  nephew  to  the  famous 
Sesostris,  whom  he  makes  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, a  few  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  As  that  prince  had 
accompanied  his  uncle  in  his  expeditions,  he  was  left  by  him  upon 
mount  Caucasus,  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  to  preserve  the  con- 
quests he  had  made  in  Scythia,  as  those  he  had  made  in  Colchis 
were  committed  to  /Etes.    If  this  notion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
were  correct,  Prometheus  would  be  an  Egyptian  originally,  and 
his  deliverer  would  be  Hercules  the  Argonaut;  but  this  opinion 
wants  proof,  and  according  to  Hesiod  and  other  ancients,  Prome- 
theus was  of  the  race  of  the  Titans, 
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HYPERION,  MNEMOSYNE,  AND  THEMIS. 

-■'„       .        7=        ACCORDING  to  Diodorus  Siculus  all  the 
Hyperion;     his 

knowledge  of  as-    Titans   distinguished   themselves,   and  blessed 
tronomy       made  ,  •    ,       •  i  ,•  r  i  •   ,     , 

him   pass  as  fa-    rnankmd   with   some  discovery,  tor  which  they 

ther  of  the  sun    yvere  remembered  with  the  most  lively  sense  of 
and  moon. 

"     gratitude.   Hyperion,  the  second  of  tiie  Titans, 


says  he,  by  his  assiduous  observations,  discovered  the  course  of 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  luminaries.  By  them  he  regulated 
and  systematized  a  knowledge  of  the  seasons,  which  he  transmit- 
ted to  others:  and  hence  he  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
stars.  This  no  doubt  was  the  reason  w  hy  he  passed  for  the  father 
of  the  sun  and  moon:  for,  according  to  Hesiod,  Hyperion  having 
married  Thea,  became  the  father  of  the  sun  and  moon;  and  Di- 
odorus Siculus,  in  the  theogony  of  the  Atl.antides,  agrees  with 
this  poet,  that  Hyperion  v.as  the  father  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
though  not  by  Tiiea. 


Mnemosyne; her         ^'°  ^^'"^  Titanide  Mnemosyne,  says  Diodorus, 

powers  in  the  art    is  ascribed  the  art  of  reasoning  and  giving  names 

of  memory  made 

her  pass  as  mo-    to  every  being,  by  which  we  can  describe  them, 

ther  of  the  muses.        -.i       .  •  i  r       ,.     i  i  •   i 

-■    ■  without  seeing  tliem — a  laculty  however  which 

others  ascribe  to  Mercury.  Mnemosyne  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  used  helps  to  assist  the  memory  in  re- 
calling past  events,  which  is  intimated  by  her  name.  We  are  also 
told  it  was  on  account  of  her  great  powers  in  the  ar(  of  memory 
that  she  was  accounted  the  mother  of  the  muses. 


■■■',,      .            c  Though  Themis  is  esteemed  by  some  as  an 

Ihcmis;  one  of  °                                                   ^ 

the  principal  Ti-  allegorical  personage  only,  whose  name  in  the 

tanides; — 

11   ■      I Hebrew  imports  perfect  or  upright,  and  her  pre- 
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tended  mairiage  with  Jupiter  is  but  an  emblem  of  justice  whicti 

produces  laws  and  regulates  the  conditions  of  men,  yet  she  %vas 

probably  also  a  real  personage,  and  one  of  the  principal  Titanides. 

Hesiod,  who  gives  her  genealogy,  says  she  was  the  daughter  of 

Coelus  and  Terra,  ihat  is  of  Uranus  and  Titsea. 

=====        Themis   distinguished    herself  by   her   pru- 
was  the  goddess 

of  justice,    and  dence  and  regard  to  justice.  According  to  Fes- 
foundress  of  the  ,  ,  J    ,  ^         1       f  ti  I 
apt  of  prediction.  *"^'  ^'^^  commanded   men  to  ask  of  the  gods 

'  what  was  just  and  reasonable:  she  presided  over 

the  contracts  entered  into  between  men,  and  kept  a  strict  eye  over 
their  observance  of  them.  And  if  we  may  rely  upon  Diodorus 
Siculus,  she  was  the  foundress  of  divination,  sacrifices,  the  laws 
of  religion,  and  whatever  serves  to  maintain  good  order  and  peace 
among  men.  No  wonder  then,  that  she  has  always  been  accounted 
the  goddess  of  justice;  and  that  those  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  laws  of  society, 
were  styled  from  her,  Thesmophylaces  and  Thesmothetas.  Hence 
also  it  comes  that  when  Apollo  delivers  oracles,  he  is  said  to  do 
the  office  of  Themis,  because  she  was  the  inventress  of  divina- 
tion; having  addicted  herself  much  to  astrology,  as  did  the  other 
Titans. 
===         After  her  death  Themis  had  temples  where 

Her  temples  and    o,.,,(,ies   were    delivered.    Ovid    mentions   that 

oracles: — 

=:;;;;;=;===     whlch  she  delivered  upon  Parnassus  at  the  time 


of  her  grand-nephew  Deucalion's  deluge,  which  happened  not 
till  several  years  after  that  princess's  death. — This  fable  howe- 
ver, is  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  since  it  tells  us  also,  that 
Terra  had  delivered  oracles  in  the  same  place  before  Themis: 
how  is  it  possible  then  that  she  was  the  inventress  of  divination? 

'■  ■   ,  ..    c        As  for  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  no  ac- 

No  account  oi  r  o 

her  worship  re-  count  of  it  is  preserved  to  us  in  antiquity,  ex- 
inaining.  .         ■         ■     i    j 

==;==;    cept  what  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  she  had 

a  temple  at  Athens,  pretty  near  the  citadel.  Nor  have  we  any 
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monument  or  statue  of  this  goddess  remaining:  we  only  know 
from  Pausanias  tliat  in  the  temple  which  Juno  had  at  Elis,  and 
upon  the  same  throne  where  were  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no, were  likewise  exliibited  those  of  the  Hours,  and  that  of  The- 
mis their  mother. 

======        Though   Rhea,  Oceanus,  Tithys,  and  Pluto 

The  account  of  ,  , 

other  Titans  re-    were  celebrated  among  the  Titans,  their  history 

ferred    to    their    ^^^^^^  j,g  referred  to  the  chapters  of  the  Terres- 

proper  classes.  ' 

■  trial,  Sea,  and  infernal  Deities,  to  which  classes 

they  belong.  Those  deities  whom  we  proceed  now  to  speak  of, 

were  nearly  all  descended  from  the  Titans,  and  most  of  them 

from  Jupiter  himself. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

APOLLO,  DIANA,  AURORA,  AND  THE 

MUSES. 

Isi.  Apollo. 
THE  ancients  made  two  distinct  divinities  of 


Apollo  distinct 

from  Phoebus  or  .Apollo  and  the  Sun  or  Phcebus,  also  called  He- 

the    un.  !•       I        1       /-,        ,        ,-. 

•  hos  by  the  Greeks.  But  when   the  former  was 

made  the  symbol  of  the  Sun  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  dis- 
tinction gradually  vanished,  and  at  length  he  came  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Sun  himself;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  almost  invariably  confounded  the  Sun  with 
Apollo.  It  would  perhaps  be  needless  to  multiply  authorities  in 
proof  of  so  notorious  a  fact;  however  I  shall  cite  tliat  of  Plato, 
who  in  his  Cratylus,  asserts  that  Apollo  is  the  same  v.ith  the 
Sun;  that  of  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are 
two  divinities,  the  one  of  tnem  called  Apollo  and  the  other  Di- 
ana; that  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  almost  all  the  Greeks  look 
Apollo  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sun;  that  of  Selden  who  says  even 
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children  know  that  the  Sun  is  the  same  with  Apollo;  and  that  of 
Macrobius,  who,  after  having  maturely  examined  this  question, 
decides  it  in  the  afBrmative.  Nevertheless,  in  ancient  mythology 
these  two  divinities  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  which 
may  be  proven  beyond  contradiction. — The  pagans  owned,  as  has 
been  said,  physical  gods,  such  as  the  heavens,  the  earth,  Stc.  and 
animated  gods.  Now  they  never  took  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona,  who  being  banished  from  heaven  to  attend  Adoietus's  flocks; 
the  father  or  the  protector  of  the  Muses;  the  god  of  oracles;  in  a 
word,  Apollo,  to  be  the  same  with  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Thea; 
that  god  who  enlightened  the  world;  that  luminary  which  diffused 
heat  and  fruitfulness  over  all,  which  was  named  the  Sun.  Though 
the  philosophers,  who  refined  so  much  upon  the  established  reli- 
gion, confounded  them,  yet  the  vulgar  always  distinguished  them. 
This  distinction  is  shown  in  that  celebrated  treaty  we  have  be- 
tween the  Magnesians  and  the  Smyrneans,  wherein  these  people 
swear  by  the  Earth,  by  the  Sun,  by  Mars,  by  Apollo,  &c.— Varro 
in   St.   Augustin,   naming   twenty  gods  whom  he   calls  select, 
makes  two  of  the    Sun  and    Apollo. — Artemidorus   ranks  the 
one  among  the  celestial  gods,  and  the  other  among  the  etheri- 
al. — We  read  in  an  ancient  Greek  epigram,  "  Apollo  Pythius  is 
worshipped  at  Delphos;  the  Rhodia.ns  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  Sun:''  or  as  it  is  in  Sidonius  Apoliinarius,  "  the  Sun  is  propi- 
tious to  Rhodes;  Delius  or  Apollo  to  Thymbra."  Also  medals  and 
other  monuments  represent  these  two  deities  differently.  And 
Homer,  whose  testimony  here  is  of  great  weight,  really  distin- 
guishes them  in  more  parts  than  one  of  his  poems.  Lucian  makes 
likewise  two  divinities  of  them,  since  he  says  the  Sun  was  one  of 
the  Titans,  therein  agreeing  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  &c.— As 
these  two  divinities  were  distinguished  by  their  genealogies,  so 
were  they  by  their  children.  Esculapius  for  example,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  was  always  reckoned  the  son  of  Apollo;  as  JLetes, 
the  king  of  Colchis  was  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  the  Sun.  And 
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though  Venus,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  posterity  of  the  Sun, 
who  had  discovered  her  aduUery,  persecuted  them  so  far  as  to 
betray  Pasiphae,  his  daughter,  and  Phaedra  his  grand-daughter, 
into  the  most  shameful  prostitution,  yet  she  never  wreaked  hec 
spite  upon  the  children  of  Apollo.  But  what  further  proves 
the  distinction  which  I  would  establish,  is  the  extent  and  univer- 
sality of  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  great  and  first  divinity  of  all 
the  idolatrous  nations:  The  Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  the  Pheni- 
cians,  the  Persians,  and  Cappadocians,  not  to  mention  other  na- 
tions, adored  the  Sun,  before  the  Greek  Apollo  had  been  heafd 
of.  We  may  add  that  their  temples  were  distinguished  aswellci.s 
the  ceremonies  of  their  worship. — Even  the  marbles  and  all  an- 
cient monuments  distinguish  between  Apollo  and  the  Sun,  and 
represent  them  differently.  Accordingly,  in  the  antique  monu- 
ment where  the  adultery  of  Venus  and  Mars  is  represented, 
Apollo  with  all  the  other  gods  who  had  been  summoned  to 
behold  this  spectacle,  appears  surprised,  while  it  was  the  Sun 
who  informed  Vulcan  of  this  intrigue.  Those  monuments  alsa 
show  us  the  Sun  under  the  figure  of  a  young  man  almost  naked, 
having  nothing  but  a  kind  of  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  with  a 
radiant  head,  and  mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses', 
which  he  excites  forward  with  his  whip.  Sometimes  he  appears 
clothed;  and  with  the  rays  that  encircle  his  head  is  seen  the  ca- 
lathus,  tlie  symljol  of  Serapis,  who  was  often  taken  for  the  Slip, 
bearing  in  one  hand  the  cornucopia,  which  denotes  the  plenty  h& 
procures  the  world  by  moving  around  it  every  twenty-four  hours, 
the  notion  of  that  day.  On  other  monuments  you  see  him  coming 
out  of  a  cave,  mounted  upon  his  chariot,  to  signify  the  rising  of 
that  luminary  just  setting  out  in  his  career.— -But  a  yet  greater 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  Sun  and  Apollo  is,  that  the  for- 
mer, whose  worship  was  so  much  celebrated  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  was  not  always  represented,  by 

vcfL.  III.  rr 
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a  statue  made  with  much  art  like  the  latter,  but  only  by  a  huge 
stone,  round  at  the  bottom,  and  which  rose  like  a  pyramid.  Thus 
he  appears  upon  the  medal  of  lleliogabalus,  which  represents  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  on  which  instead  of  a  human  figure, 
is  a  stone  round  below,  and  rising  to  a  point.— The  Rhodians, 
•whose  great  divinity  was  the  Sun,  and  for  whom  they  had  made 
that  magnificent  colossus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  under  the 
article  of  statues,  represented  on  their  medals  the  Sun,  some- 
times encircled  with  rays,  and  sometimes  only  with  a  large  face. 
—In  fine,  in  an  intaglio  from  M.  de  la  Chaussc's  cabinet,  the 
Sun  appears  having  his  head  encircled  with  rays,  with  two  wings, 
long  hair  curling  and  flowing  in  ringlets,  a  trident,  a  crescent, 
and  an  instrument  of  music.  The  antiquaries  take  this  stone  to 
figure  the  sun  rising,  as  the  trident  means  that  he  has  just  left  the 
ocean;  the  crescent  seems  to  intimate  that  the  moon  disappears 
when  the  sun  rises;  the  wings  bespeak  the  rapidity  of  the  course 
of  that  luminary;  and  the  instrum.ent  of  music  denotes  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  so  much  celebrated  by  Pythagoras.— We 
will  add  that  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  the 
four  horses  that  drew  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  Ovid  calls  them 
Ecus,  Pyrois,  iEthon,  and  Phlegon.  Fulgentius  the  mythologist 
calls  them  Erythous  or  the  red,  Acteon  the  luminous,  Lampos 
the  resplendent,  and  Philogceus  the  earth-loving.  The  first  de- 
notes the  sun  rising,  whose  rays  are  then  reddish;  Acteon  repre- 
sents the  time  when  the  rays,  shot  through  the  atmosphere,  be- 
come more  clear,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  hour  of 
the  morning.  Lampos  figures  noon-day,  when  this  luminary  was 
in  all  his  strength  and  glory;  and  Philogoeus  represents  the  set- 
ting sun,  that  seems  tO  kiss  the  earth.  Mythologists  remark  that 
the  horses  which  draw  the  chariot  of  the  sun  are  not  abreast,  but 
that  they  are  sometimes  turned  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world;  and  thus  it  appears  in  a  monument  published  by  M.  de  la 
Chausse,  and  in  a  medal  of  I3eger;  but  yetinanother  of  the  same 
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I  Win    i      ■>..»«..-w«ir»..i. — 1...    I       .     ■      -,,— »».i...  II  _r 

author,  they  are  abreast.  On  both  these  monuments  we  read  the 

ordinary  legend  of,  soli  invicto^  to  the  invincible  Sun. 

=====^==        To  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  Sun,  we  will 

The    fable    of       ,  ,    ,      r  ,  ,       /■  t^<  ^.'  ^ 

Phaeton  a  further    ^"^  ^"^  iMiQ  ot  Phaeton,  which  may  serve  as  a 

proof  of  that  dis-    further  proof  of  the  distinction  between  that  de- 

tinction.  * 

■-   '  ity  and  Apollo.  This  fable  is  related  by  Ovid  at 

great  length, — Phaeton  having  had  a  quarrel  with  Epaphus,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  the  latter  reproached  the  former  with  not 
being  the  son  of  the  Sun,  as  he  pretended  to  be,  and  that  Clyme- 
ne  had  propagated  that  story  only  to  cloak  her  amour  with  some 
gallant.  Phaeton  stung  with  this  reproach,  complained  to  his 
mother,  who  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  palace  of  the  Sun,  and  ask 
of  him  as  a  proof  of  his  original,  to  have  the  guiding  of  his  cha- 
riot for  a  day.  Phaeton  executed  his  mother's  order,  and  after 
having  let  his  father  know  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  conjured  him 
to  grant  him  a  favour,  without  specifying  what  it  was.  The  Sun, 
not  suspecting  that  the  youth  could  ask  a  thing  so  far  above  his 
abilities  as  the  guiding  of  his*  chariot,  swore  by  Styx,  that  he 
uould  refuse  him  nothing;  upon  which  Phaeton  desired  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  enlighten  the  world  for  one  day.  The  Sun 
having  bound  himself  by  an  irreversible  oath,  after  using  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  dissuade  his  son  from  so  difticult  and  dangerous 
an  enterprise,  and  seeing  him  inflexible,  granted  his  request. 
The  headstrong  youth  mounts  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  but  the 
horses  not  finding  the  hand  of  their  master,  turned  out  of  their 
ordinary  course,  and  sometimes  mounting  too  high,  threatened 
heaven  with  inevitable  destruction,  or,  descending  too  low, 
scorched  the  very  fountains  and  rivers.  The  astonished  Earth 
addresses^Jupiter  and  implores  his  aid.  That  god  moved  with  the 
complaints  of  the  goddess,  overthrows  young  Phaeton  with  a 
thunderbolt,  who  is  drowned  in  the  Eridanus  or  Po.  Wheieupon 
the  Ileliadcs  his  sisters  abandon  themselves  to  obstinate  melan- 
choly, and  are   transformed  into  trees.   Cygnus,  his  brother, 
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grieves  himself  to  death,  and  the  gods  metamorphose  him  into  a 
swan.*— — Those  who  consider  fables  only  as  depositories  of  an- 
cient physiology  and  morals,  find  no  great  difficulty  in  explaining 
this,  by  saying  it  is  the  emblem  of  a  person  headstrong  and  rash, 
who  forms  an  enterprise  quite  superior  to  his  abilities.  But 
Vhere  was  the  need  of  all  this  apparatus  to  teach  us  so  trivial  a 
piece  of  morality?  Indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  trace  this  fic- 
titjn  to  its  true  original,  but  the  ground  of  it  is  not  the  less  histo- 
rical; and  it  certainly  refers  to  real  personages  whose  genealogy 
is  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity.  According  to  the  common  opi- 
nion, Phaeton  was  the  son  of  the  Sun  and  Clymene,  whether  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Sun  was  designed  Orus  king  of  Egypt,  for 
the  story  seems  derived  from  that  country,  or  some  other  person 
among  those  who  were  taken  for  that  luminary.  Some  of  the  an- 
cients give  him  for  his  mother  the  nymph  Rhoda  the  daughter 
of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite;  while  Hesiod  says  he  was  the  son 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  a  genealogy  that  has  bee'n  adopted  by 
Apollodorus,  and  made  use  of  by  Eusebius  after  Julius  Africa- 
Tius,  to  fix  the  era  of  Cecrops.  According  to  that  author,  Her- 
se,  the  daughter  of  this  first  king  of  Athens,  was  the  mother 
ti?  Cephalus  whom  Aurora  ravished;  that  is,  who  relinquished 
Greece,  and  went  towards  the  east,  to  settle  in  the  Levant.  Ce- 
phalus had  a  son  named  Tithonus,  who  was  father  of  Phaeton. 
According  to  this  genealogy,  Phaeton  claimed  Cecrops  for  his 
graijdfather  in  the  third  degree;  thus  we  may  suppose  he  lived 
150  years  after  that  first  king  of  Athens,  who  reigned  1582  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  near  400  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Making  allowances  for  the  marvellous,  this  fable  carries  an  allu- 
sion to  some  excessive  heat  that  had  happened  during  his  reign. 
Aristotle  conjectures  upon  the  authority  of  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  in  the  time  of  Phaeton  there  fell  from  heaven  flames  that 
con-suroed  several  countries;  and  Eusebius  places  this  deluge  of 
iireint^ie  same  ffge  with  that  of  Deucalion.  We  may  confirm 
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this  opinion  of  Aristotle  from  the  very  name  of  Phaeton,  which 
is  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  burning  or  luminous.  Those 
who  first  wrote  this  event,  employed  some  lively  and  emphatic 
figure,  and  undoubtedly  said  that  the  Sun  on  that  day  must  have 
entrusted  his  chariot  to  the  hand  of  some  headstrong  youth,  who 
not  having  skill  enough  to  manage  it,  had  burnt  up  the  earth. 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  burning  of  wicked  cities,  or  perhaps 
the  prodigy  that  happened  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  or  that  of  He- 
zekiah,  gave  a  handle  for  this  fiction.  It  is  certain  the  Chaldeans 
observed  the  retrogradation  of  the  sun,  which  happened  under 
that  king  of  Judah;  and  that  they  sent  an  embassy  under  pretence 
of  congratulating  him  upon  the  recovery  of  his  health  but  in  rea* 
lity,  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  so  extraordinary  an  event.— 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  conjectures  are  founded  in  antiquity, 
for  celebrated  authors  have  advanced  them.  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tome  proposes  another.  According  to  him  the  foundation  of  this 
fable  was  the  chariot  of  the  prophet  Elias,  whose  name  has  so 
much  affinity  with  that  of  Helios  given  to  the  sun  by  the  Greeks. 
Vossius  alleges  it  refers  to  an  Egyptian  fable;  and  that  learned 
author  confounds  the  mourning  of  the  Sun  for  the  loss  of  Phae- 
ton, with  that  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  loss  of  6siris;  also  the 
tears  of  the  Heliades  with  those  which  the  propiiet  Ezekiel  saw 
shed  by  the  women  who  were  mourning  for  the  death  of  Tham- 
mus.  Ovid  seems  to  give  countenance  to  this  conjecture  so  well 
founded,  when  in  this  fable  he  speaks  of  the  difference  between 
Phaeton  and  Epaphus  king  of  Egypt. — This  idea  has  suggested 
another,  which  throws  new  light  upon  the  subject.  The  Greeks 
in  ancient  times  being  liltle  acquainted  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, confounded  them.  For  example,  they  placed  in  the  east, 
or  in  Ethiopia,  the  scene  of  several  events  which  happened  in 
Egj-pt;  and  thus  we  may  suppose  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
country  of  Phaeton,  which  must  have  been  Egypt.  There  Orus 
bad  reigned,  whose  worship  was  afterward  confounded  with  that 
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of  the  Sun.  Tlie  worship  of  Osiris,  who  was  ihe  Jupiter  of  the 
Egyptians,  had  also  been  famous  there:  and  perhaps  one  of  these 
two  kings  was  Phaeton's  ancestor.  As  Epaphus  owed  his  birth 
to  the  latter,  so  these  two  young  princes  might  have  had  some 
quanel,  wherein  Phae  on  had  the  disadvantage;  and  satyre  we 
may  suppose  invented  the  rest  of  the  fable,  in  honour  of  him  who 
gained  the  victory.  But  v.iiatever  truth  be  in  this,  the  history  was 
greatly  embellished,  and  blended  with  physiology  and  astronomy, 
as  is  easy  to  be  seen  in  reading  Ovid:  for  it  is  obvious  that  when 
the  poet  says  Phaeton,  at  the  sight  of  the  sign  of  the  scorpion, 
quilted  the  chariot,  he  designed  to  intimate  that  the  event  in 
question  happened  in  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  in 
that  sign. — Lastly,  if  none  of  these  explications  is  satisfactory, 
•we  may  hold  to  that  of  Plutarch  and  Tzetses,  who  tell  us  that 
there  was  really  a  Phaeton,  who  reigned  over  the  Molossians, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  Po;  that  this  prince  had  applied  himself 
to  astronomvj  and  had  foretold  the  great  heat  which  happened  in 
liis  lime,  and  which  desolated  his  whole  kingdom.  These  two 
authors  undoubtedly  followed  the  opinion  of  Lucian,  who,  after 
agreeably  rallying  this  fable  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  says  very 
seriously  in  his  treatise  of  astronomy,  what  had  given  rise  to  this 
fiction  was,  that  Phaeton  had  been  much  addicted  to  astronomy, 
and  had  especially  studied  the  course  of  the  sun;  but  having  died 
very  young,  had  left  his  observations  unfinished;  which  gave 
some  poet  a  handle  to  say  that  he  was  not  able  to  guide  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun  to  the  end  of  his  course. Antiquity  has  left  us 

some  monuments  of  this  fable.  The  first,  which  is  taken  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  chevalier  Mafiei,  represents  Phaeton  dead  and 
stretched  on  the  groutld,  Avhile  the  chariot,  still  entire,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  aerial  regions.  There  is  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance in  this  monument;  the  chariot  is  only  drawn  by  two  hor- 
ses, contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  which  makes  them  four. 
The  ancients,  as  we  are  told  by  Tertullian,  made  this  distinction 
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between  the  cliariot  of  the  sun  and  thatot'lhe  moon;  the  former 
being  always  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  the  latter  by  two. — The 
second  monument  is  taken  from   M    de  Charlet:  the  field  exhi- 
bits flames,  the  broken  chariot,  whereof  you  see  but  one  wheel. 
Phaeton  dead,  and  the  horses  in  great  disorder.  You  see  also,  by 
one  of  the  horses,  two  fowls  with  crests  on  their  heads,   which 
are  taken  for  swans,  supposed  to  be  designed  by  the  sculptor  to 
represent  at  the  same  time,  the  metamorphosis  of  Cygn\)s  king 
of  Liguria.  But   in    reality   the  fowls  have  no  resemblance  to 
swans;  and  the  artist  has  too  well  designed  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
for  one  to  believe  that  he  would  blunder  so  cgregiously  in  the 
representation  of  swans.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered  amiong 
that  sort  of  enigmatical  figures  which  occur  but  too  often  in  anti- 
quity; and  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  explain.— In  the  third  mo- 
nument which  is  taken  from  Beger,  Phaeton  is  mounted  upon  a 
chariot,  and  the  horses  in  disorder,  threaten  an  approaching  fall. 
One  singularity  in  this  monument  is,  that  the  Heliades,  Phae- 
ton's sisters,  appear  there  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  in  the  mo- 
ment that  they  begin  to  be  transfonued  into  poplars.  The  swan 
that  is  by,  shows  the  design  of  the  sculptor  was  to  draw  together 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  ftible.  I  should  observe  that  Appol- 
lonius  Rhodius  relates  one  particularity  more  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  poets;  namely  that  the 
water  of  the  Po  was  so  infected  by  the  conflagrdtion,  and  by  the 
thunder  which   Jupiter  hurled  against  Phaeton,  that  the  birds 
which  flew  over  this  river,  unable  to  bear  the  stench  of  it,  were 
precipitated  lifeless  from  their  flight. As  to  the  metamorpho- 
ses of  Phaeton's  three  sisters,  Phoebe,  Lampetia,  and  /Egle,  we 
may  say,  supposing  with  Plutarch  that  Phaeton  was  drov.ned  in  the 
Po,  that  these  princesses  actually  died  of  grief  upon  the  banks  of 
that  river,  whither  they  had  gone  to  bewail  the  disaster  of  their 
brother,  and  that  their  metamorphoses  into  trees  is  only  a  poeti- 
cal ornament,  as  also  what  is  said  of  their  tears  that  were  changed 
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into  amber;  just  so  too  may  we  conceive  of  the  fable  of  Cygnus 
king  of  Liguria,  his  brother,  whom  similitude  of  names  had 
changed  into  a  swan.  The  ancients  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Heliades;  though  the  most  common  opinion  is 
that  they  were  transformed  into  poplars.  Virgil,  in  one  of  his 
eclogues,  makes  Silenus  say  they  were  turned  into  alder  trees; 
but  yet  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Eneid  he  returns  to  the  common 
opinion,  saying  that  Cygnus  passed  his  days  in  deploring  the  loss 
of  his  dear  Phaeton,  under  the  shade  of  the  poplars,  into  which 
the  sisters  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  been  transformed. 
There  was  yet  a  third  opinion  as  to  this  subject;  that  they  were 
transformed  into  the  larch  tree,  which  resembles  the  pine,  and 
whose  gum  is  a  sort  of  turpentine.  The  Accoleian  family,  origi- 
nally from  the  confines  of  the  Po,  according  to  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
got  the  surname  of  Lariscola  upon  that  account;  and  in  the  me- 
dal of  that  family  now  extant,  which  is  also  referred  to  in  Vail- 
lant,  you  see  on  one  side  the  head  of  a  woman,  which  authors  take 
to  be  Clymene,  Phaeton's  mother,  with  this  inscription.  P.  Acco- 
leius  Lariscola;  and  on  the  reverse  three  women  transformed 
into  the  larch  tree,  who  are  the  three  sisters  of  Phaeton.  Vitru- 
vius  and  Pliny  tell  us  that  the  larch  tree  is  only  to  be  found  about 
the  Po;  that  it  sheds  a  gum,  and  that  it  does  not  burn;  that  is  to 
say,  it  makes  considerable  resistance  to  the  powers  of  fire  by 
means  of  the  humidity  with  which  it  was  impregnated,  and  not 
as  Palladius  relates  upon  the  credit  of  some  ancient,  from  the 
antipathy  it  has  to  the  fire  which  consumed  its  brother.-*— But 
were  1  allowed  to  offer  a  conjecture  about  this  fable,  I  would  say 
it  comes  from  the  northern  countries,  and  that  the  river  Reida- 
nus,  which  having  run  through  Prussia,  disembogues  itself  in- 
to the  Baltic  sea,  had  given  rise  to  most  of  the  circumstances 
that  enter  into  it.  Accordingly,  there  is  upon  the  banks  of  that  ri- 
ver a  great  quantity  of  poplars,  and  swans  that  go  thither  in  the 
spTirig  tr>  have  their  youn'g.  The  place  where  it  emjJtie's  ijnio  ths 
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'  I  -- 

sea  is  famous  for  the  yellow  amber  that  is  found  there,  which 
brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  state,  and  is  only  to  be  found 
there,  but  not  at  all  upon  the  Po.  It  is  no  wonder  that  what  tradi- 
tion delivered  concerning  that  river  should  have  occasioned  the 
Po  to  be  called  Eridanus;  the  two  names  resembling  one  another 
too  much  not  to  incline  us  to  be  of  this  opinion.  The  islands 
Electrides,  which  Apollodorus  Rhodius,  in  his  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  places  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Po,  are  a  mere  fiction;  amber  is  neither  to  be  found  upon  this 
river  nor  in  those  pretended  isles.  What  Lucian  relates  serves 
also  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  above  conjecture.  He  tells  us  that 
having  travelled  along  the  Po,  in  order  to  inquire  there  for  am- 
ber, poplars,  and  swans  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  answered 
him,  that  there  were  upon  that  river  neither  swans,  nor  poplars, 
nor  amber;  and  he  adds  that  when  he  was  going  to  relate  to  some 
watermen  the  fable  of  Phaeton  and  his  sisters,  they  laughed  at 
him,  assuring  him  that  they  had  never  heard  of  it. 

'■•        Cicero  distinguishes  four  ApoUos;  the  first, 
TiiGi'c  were  se* 
veral  Apollos.         ^^^  ^o"  o^  Vulcan,  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 

■   ■    Athenians;  the  second,  the  son  of  Coribas,  and 


native  ot  Crete,  is  said  to  have  waged  war  with  Jupiter  himself 
for  the  sovereignty  ot  that  island.  The  third,  who  passed  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delphos,  was  the  son  of  the 
third  Jupiter  and  Latona;  the  fourth  was  of  Arcadia,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Nomion,  because  he  had  given  laws  to  the  Arca- 
dians. It  would  seem  that  Cicero  had  taken  these  four  Apollos 
for  real  personages,  since  he  gives  their  genealogies.  Of  these 
four  Apollos  it  appears  that  the  three  last  were  Greeks,  and  (he 
first  an  Egyptian,  whom  Herodotus  makes  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  was  called  Orus.  Latona,  according  to  that 
author,  with  whom  Isis  had  entrusted  him,  was  his  nurse;  and  in 
order  to  save  him  from  the  persecutions  of  Typhon,  she  hid  him 
in  the  island  of  Chemnis,  which  is  in  the  lake  of  Buthos.  whero 
Vol.  lli,  O 
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Latona  dwelt.  Pausanias  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Herodotus, 
and  ranks  Apollo,  as  he  does,  among  the  Egyptian  deities.  "  The 
seilator  Antoninus,  says  he,  built  at  Epidaurus  a  temple  to  Escu- 
lapius  and  Apollo,  two  Egyptians."  The  testimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  is  yet  more  explicit,  since  in  speaking  of  Isis,  after  hav- 
ing told  us  that  she  had  invented  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
adds,  she  taught  the  same  to  her  son  Orus,  who  was  named  Apol- 
lo, and  was  the  last  of  the  gods  who  reigned  in  Egypt. — Mar- 
sham,  who  has  arranged  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  sets  Orus  at  the  head  of  the  deitii-gods,  and 
gives  him  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years.  This  author  distinguishes 
him  not  only  from  the  Sun,  whom  he,  conformably  to  the  opinion 
of  Cicero,  makes  to  have  been  the  second  in  the  first  dynasty,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Vulcan;  but  distinguishes  him  also  from 
another  Apollo,  who  was  but  the  eighth  king  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty. Thus  according  to  that  learned  author,  the  Sun,  Orus, 
and  Apollo,  were  three  princes  whom  we  must  carefully  distin- 
guish, having  reigned  at  periods  of  time  very  remote  from  each 
other. 

■-  The  result  of  all  these  disquisitions  is,  that 

mo^t^andS^A^-    ^^^^  ^^"^  Apollo  was  of  Egypt;  and  that  howe- 

polio  was  an  E-  ygj,  jj^g  Greeks  gave  that  name  to  some  one  of 
gyptian. 

'       their  own  nation,  yet  they  formed  his  history 

upon  that  of  the  Egyptian  prince.  Accordingly  is  it  not  evident 

that  what  they  say  of  their  island  of  Delos,  their  birth  place  of 

Apollo,  is  taken  from  what  the  Egyptians  related  of  Chemnis, 

where  Latona  had  hid  Orus?  If  they  alleged  that  Delos  was  a 

floating  island,  and  never  fixed  but  at  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Di- 

ana,  did  not  the  Egyptians  say  the  same  thing  of  their  Chemnis? 

Herodotus,  to  whom  this  relation  was  given  when   he  was  in 

Egypt,  says  he  looked  at  that  island  with  all  possible  attention, 

but   could   see  nothing  of  that  floating   quality  about  it.   The 

Greeks  added  that  Neptune  with  a  blow  of  his  trident,  had  made 
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the  island  of  Delos  to  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  se- 
cure to  Latona,  persecuted  by  Juno,  a  place  where  she  might 
bring  forth  her  children;  and  who  sees  not  that  this  is  an  exact 
copy  of  what  the  Egyptians  fabled  of  Typhon's  persecutions  of 
Isis,  who,  to  save  her  son  from  the  cruelty  of  her  brother-in-law, 
committed  the  care  of  his  education  to  Latona,  who  hid  him  in 
the  island  of  Chemnis?  As  for  the  interposition  of  Neptune,  this 
is  a  iiction  grounded  upon  the  custom  of  ascribing  to  that  God 
whatever  happened  in  the  sea,  and  particularly  all  earthquakes; 
and  as  the  word  Delos  imports  manifestation,  that  island,  either 
for  being  before  unknown,  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  or  be- 
cause it  rose  up  from  the  sea  by  the  effect  of  some  earthquake, 
as  we  have  seen  in  modern  times  the  new  Santorine  formed, 
was  therefore  called  Delos  If  the  Greeks  have  made  their 
Apollo  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  it  was  because  the  Egyptian  had 
Osiris  for  his  father,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  confounded  their 
Jupiter.  If  the  Greek  Apollo  was  the  god  and  conductor  of  the 
Muses,  it  is  because  Osiris  carried  with  him  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Indies,  singing  women  and  musicians.  The  Greek  Apollo 
was  accounted  a  god  of  Oracles,  because  Osiris  had  one  in 
Egypt,  as  also  Latona,  which  we  learn  from  Herodotus.  If  the 
Greeks  asserted  that  one  of  their  Apollos  came  from  among  the 
Hyperboreans,  it  was  because  that  god  was  peculiarly  worship- 
ped there  from  the  time  that  Sesostris  carried  his  arms  into  that 
country;  and  the  Greeks  had  some  communication  of  religion 
with  those  people.  What  accounts  for  the  Greek  Apollo  being 
often  confounded  with  the  Sun  is,  that  Osiris  and  Orus  were  his 
symbols  in  Egypt.  In  fine,  if  Apollo  was  stated  to  have  been 
born  at  Delos,  the  reason  is  that  in  that  islund  his  worship  was 
the  most  solemn;  and,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  birth  of  a  god 
in  any  country,  denotes  the  introduction  of  his  worship  into  it. 
This  parallel  might  be  carried  fartlier,  but  1  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  the  true  Apollo  was  an  Egyptian. 
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The     Greeks         ^  ^^  "*^'  deny  however  that  the  Greeks  gave 

t(-ould  have  him    jhe  name  of  Apollo  to  a  prince  of  their  own 

to  be  a  native  or  '  '^ 

tlieir  own  coun-    country.  The  account  we  have  of  hisbirth  is  as 

'  follows.  Latona,  the  daughter  of  Coeus  and  Phe- 

be  or  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn,  being  greatly  admired  for 
her  beauiy,  was  celebrated  for  the  favours  she  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  made  Latona  the 
object  of  her  extraordinary  vengeance  and  unparalleled  fury,  of 
•which,  she  made  the  earth  produce  the  monstrous  serpent  Py- 
thon, to  be  the  instrument.  Thus  Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  during  her  pregnancy,  continually  alarmed  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  Python:  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  afford 
her  a  place  of  repose  where  she  might  bring  forth.  Neptune, 
moved  with  the  sad  fate  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  resolved  to 
afford  her  repose,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  trident,  made  the 
island  of  Delos  spring  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or,  as 
some  say,  rendered  it  immovable,  having  till  then,  floated  about 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Hither  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  repaired  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana  after  having  resumed  her  origi- 
nal form.* 


*  Latona's  repose  was  of  short  duration.  Juno  discovered  her  retreat, 
and  obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world;  and  in  Caria,  where  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was 
insulted  and  ridiculed  by  some  peasants  whom  she  had  asked  for  water. 
Being  much  provoked  at  this  treatment  she  complained  to  Jupiter,  who 
punished  their  barbarity  by  changing  them  into  frogs.  She  was  also  expo- 
sed to  repeated  insults  by  Niobc,  who  boasted  that  she  was  greater  than 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  At  last  Latona,  though  persecuted  by  the 
resentment  of  Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity.  Her  worship  was  geiierally 
established  where  her  children  received  divine  honours,  particularly  at 
Argos  and  Delos,  where  she  had  temples. 
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■■  Of  all  tlie  gods  of  paganism,  there  is  not  one 

His  wonderful 
endowments.  of  w  hom  tlie  poets  have  tabled  so  many  wonders 


'  as  of  Apollo.  According  to  them  he  excels  in 

all  the  fine  arts,  such  as  poetry,  music,  eloquence,  &c.;  and  by  a 
hyperbole  common  enough  upon  such  occasions,  they  fabled  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  them.  He  was  the  god  and  protector  of 
poets,  musicians,  and  orators:  the  Muses  were  also  under  his 
protection,  and   he  presided  over  their  concerns.  Added  to  this, 
there  were  none  of  the  gods  who  equalled  him  in  the  art  of  pre- 
diction, and  consequently  of  all  others,  he  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  oracles. — To  so  many  perfections  were  joined  beauty,  grace, 
and  the  art  of  captivating  the  ear  and  heart  no  less  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  eloquence,  than  by  the  harmonious  sounds  of  his  lyre, 
which  equally  charmed  gods  and   men.  But  yet,  with  all  these 
good  qualities  he  had  not  always  the  talent  of  pleasing  the  ladies 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be  in  love;  which  drew  upon  the  Pa- 
gans some  railleries  from  the  apologists  for  the  Christian  religi- 
on: for  in  order  to  seduce  Isse  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  he  was 
obliged  to  transform  himself  into  a  shepherd;  and  in  vain  did  he 
display  all  his  perfections  to  Daphne;  who  still  was  deaf  to  his 
addresses,  kc.  But  to  be  more  particular,  let  us  trace  the  origin 
of  the  fables  which  have  been  delivered  respecting  this  god. 
Fables respm"-         '^  °  explain  that  of  Daphne  being  transformed 

ing   Apollo— 1st.    into  a  laurel,  while   Apollo   was  in  pursuit  of 

Of  Daphne  being 

transformed  into    her;   we  may  suppose  that  some  prince  among 

'  those  who  for  their  love  of  the  belles  lettres  had 

acquired  the  name  of  Apollo,  falling  in  love  with  Daphne,  the 
daughter  of  Peneus  king  of  Thessaly,  and  being  one  day  in  pur- 
suit of  her,  that  young  princess  died  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  in 
sight  of  her  lover.  Some  laurels  springing  up  in  that  spot  gave 
rise  to  her  metamorphosis;  or  rather  the  etymology  of  Daphne's 
name,  which  in  Greek  imports  a  laurel,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
fable;  and  as  this  tree  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  hence  came 
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the  fable  of  the  amours  of  Apollo  and  Daphne. — Pausanias  how- 
ever, speaks  of  this  adventure  otherwise.  He  says  Leucippusthe 
son  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Pisa,  being  in  love  with  Daphne,  dis- 
guised himself- in  the  form  of  a  young  maid,  to  accompany  her 
in  the  chase  which  she  loved  exceedingly,  and  consecrated  him- 
self to  Diana,  accoi'ding  to  the  custom  of  those  times.  The  assi- 
duity and  officious  zeal  he  showed  for  his  mistress,  soon  procured 
him  her  love  and  confidence;  but  Apollo,  his  rival  having  disco- 
vered the  intrigue  when  Daphne  and  her  companions  were  go- 
ing to  bathe  themselves,  they  would  have  Leucippus  to  follow 
their  example,  but  he  having  excused  himself  under  various  pre- 
texts, they  stripped  him,  and  upon  being  fully  confirmed  in  their 
suspicion,  they  slew  him  with  their  arrows. — Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts  that  Daphne  was  the  same  with  the  fairy  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  was  exiled  to  Delphos,  where  she 
wrote  many  oracles,  which  Homer  has  so  happily  used  in  his  po- 
ems: what  more  was  needful  to  make  her  pass  for  the  daughter 
of  Apollo? — The  inhabitants  of  Antioch  pretend  that  this  adven- 
ture between  Apollo  and  Daphne  happened  in  the  suburbs  of 
their  city,  which  from  that  time  got  the  name  of  Daphne.  St. 
John  Chrysostom  describes  a  fine  statue  of  Apollo  that  was  in 
those  suburbs:  the  god  held  a  lyre  in  one  hand,  and  a  patera  in 
the  other,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  offering  libations  to  the 
earth  who  had  swallowed  up  his  mistress. 

^.      ^  ■■■       ^        The  fable  of  Leucothoe,  who  was  in  love  with 

The    fable    of  , 

Leucothoe's  love  Apollo,  being  buried  alive  by  her  father  Orcha- 
■  mus;  and  that  of  Clytia  her  rival,  being  meta- 

morphosed into  the  flower  called  the  Heliotrope,  contain  nothing 
historical.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  fables  were 
commonly  founded  upon  history,  but  I  have  also  acknowledged 
that  they  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  in  a  moral  or  physiolo- 
gical sense.  Thus,  what  may  be  said  of  this  now  in  question,  is, 
that  Leucothoe  passed  for  the  daughter  of  Orchamus  king  of  Per- 
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sia,  because  that  prince  was  the  first  who  planted  in  his  kingdom 
the  tree  which  bears  incense,  and  which  was  called  Leucothoe. 
They  added  that  this  pretended  princess  was  in  love  with  Apol- 
lo, because  incense  is  an  aroniatic  drug  very  much  used  in  n  e- 
dicine,  whereof  that  God  was  tlie  inventor;  and  to  this  they  sub- 
joined the  circunjstance  of  Clytia's  jealousy,  because  the  Helio- 
trope into  which  she  was  metamorphosed,  is  a  plant  which  kills 
the  tree  which  bears  incense.  After  all,  it  appears  very  surpri- 
sing that  in  order  to  tell  us  Orchamus  planted  the  incense  tree, 
they  should  have  so  many  far-fetched  circumlocutions;  as,  that 
he  buried  his  daughter  alive,  a  punishment  for  having  been  sen- 
sible to  the  addresses  of  her  lover;  and  that  her  rival  Clytia,  for 
having  revealed  this  intrigue,  was  transformed  into  the  Helio- 
trope. And  yet  it  is  better  to  be  contented  with  this  explication 
than  to  risk  further  conjecture. — Apollo  had  also  other  amorous 
intrigues  laid  to  his  charge,  among  which  was  that  he  had  with 
Coronis,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Esculapius;  but  of  this  we  shall 
speak  in  the  history  of  that  god  of  medicine. 

",,       „  , ,       _    .    As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  be- 
The    fable    of  '  ° 

his  favourite  Hy-    sides  that  many  of  those  who  cultivated  themj 
'  passed  for  his  sons,  as  Esculapius,    Orpheus, 

Linus,  &c.  others  also  were  regarded  to  be  his  favourites,  as  Hy- 
acinthus  and  Cyparissus.— Hyacinthus  was,  according  to  Pausa- 
niasj  a  young  prince  of  the  city  of  Amyclse  in  Laconia.  His  fa- 
ther Oebalus,  whom  this  author  calls  Amycles,  had  taken  so 
much  care  of  his  education,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  favour- 
ite of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  While  he  was  one  day  at  play  with 
his  associates,  he  was  accidentally  struck  on  the  head  with  a  quoit 
in  consequence  of  which  he  died  some  time  after.  Some  poem 
probably  was  composed  upon  this  adventure,  where  by  way  of 
consolation  to  his  parents,  it  was  said  that  Boreas,  jealous  of 
Apollo's  love  to  this  young  prince,  had  given  a  fatal  direction  to 
the  quoit  wherewith  they  were  playing  together;  and  the  fiction, 
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it  must  be  owned,  was  ingenious  enough.  The  Lacedemonians 
celebrated  every  year  a  solemn  festival  .near  the  tomb  of  this 
prince,  where  they  offered  to  him  sacrifices;  they  even  instituted 
games  to  his  honour,  as  we  learn  from  Atheneus,  who  gives  a 
description  of  them.  Pausanias  mentions  this  prince's  tomb 
whereon  he  says  was  represented  the  figure  of  Apollo.  His  me- 
tamorphosis into  a  flower  of  the  same  name  was  only  an  episode 
to  the  romance.  The  complaints  of  Apollo  for  the  death  of  Hya- 
cinthus  have  frequentlv  been  the  subject  of  the  smartest  raille- 
ries upon  that  god,  even  among  the  Pagans  themselves. 

,       „  , .        „        Cyparissus,  who  according  to  Ovid,  was  born 

his  favorite    Cy-    in  Carthea,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cos,  was  a 

parissus.  ...  ,         r 

.  young  man  possessed  or  great  talent  tor  poetry 

and  polite  learning;  which  made  him  also  be  accounted  the  fa- 
vourite of  Apollo.  His  metamorphosis  into  the  cypress  tree  is 
founded  upon  a  resemblance  of  names,  that  tree  being  called 
Cyparissos.  They  added  to  this  fable,  that  Apollo,  to  comfort 
himself  for  his  death,  had  ordered  the  cypress  forever  afterwards 
to  be  the  symbol  of  mourning;  that  it  should  accompany  funerals, 
and  that  no  other  tree  should  be  planted  near  the  tombs; — cir- 
cumstances founded  upon  the  nature  of  that  tree,  whose  branch- 
es stripped  of  their  leaves,  have  a  most  mournful  aspect.— There 
are  others  who  pretend  that  Cyparissus  was  also  beloved  by  Syl- 
vanus,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  that  god  is  often  represent- 
ed with  branches  of  cypress  in  his  hand. 
M-..  ,,..■--        Though  Apollo  was  not  always  successful  in 

His  musital    j^j^  amours,  he  was  so  in  all  the  challenges  that 
triumph  over  ran  ^ 

and  his  treatment    any  had  the  presumption  to  give  him,  and  in  these 

'  trials  of  skill  came  off  always  victorious.— Pan, 

who  thought  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  flute, 

would  compare  that  instrument  with  the  lyre  of  Apollo.    The 

challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  river  Tmolus,  chosen  arbiter, 

adjudged  the  victory  to  Apollo.  IMidas,   witness  to  this  trial  of 
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skill,  rejected  the  judgment  of  Tmoliis,  for  which  Apollo,  to  af- 
fix a  mark  upon  his  stupidity,  gave  him  asses  ears.  Midas  took 
great  care  ever  after  to  conceal  under  a  Phrygian  bonnet  this  dis- 
honourable deformity;  but  his  barber  who  had  discovered  it,  and 
durst  not  speak  of  it,  imparted  the  secret  to  the  earth,  v/hence 
sprung  reeds  that  divulged  it.— These  fictions  are  founded  upon 
history.  Midas,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  son  of  Gordius 
and  Cybele,  and  he  reigned  in  the  greater  Phrygia,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo.  The  former  of  these  authors  says  he  built  the  city 
of  Ancyra,  now  Angoura,  and  that  of  Pessinus  upon  mount  Ag- 
distis,  famed  for  the  tomb  of  Atys;  and  the  latter  says  only  that 
he  and  Gordius  his  father  fixed  their  residence  near  the  river 
Sangar,  in  cities,  which  in  his  time  were  only  sorry  villages.  From 
Ovid  we  learn  that  Midas  was  cotemporary  with  Tmolus.  As  he 
was  very  rich  and  a  very  good  economist,  they  fabled  that  he  turn- 
ed into  gold  whatever  he  touched;  and  Bacchus  who,  according 
to  the  fable,  taught  him  how  to  get  rid  of  that  quality  so  incom- 
modious to  him,  was  perhaps  brought  in  only  because  he  was  the 
god  of  wine,  whom  Midas  honoured  with  a  particular  -wor- 
ship. We  may  further  add  that  what  had  given  rise  to  this  fable, 
is,  that  he  perhaps  was  the  first  who  had  discovered  gold  in  the 
Pactolus.  Strabo  speaking  of  the  place  whence  some  princes  had 
got  their  I'iches,  says  only  of  Midas  that  he  had  acquired  his  in 
the  mines  of  mount  Bermius.  From  his  infancy  it  was  foreseen 
that  he  would  be  extremely  wealthy  and  very  frugal,  because  tho 
ants  approaching  his  cradle,  had  put  grains  of  corn  into  his  mouth. 
As  he  was  very  dull  and  stupid,  they  invented  the  fable  of  the 
judgment  he  had  given  in  favour  of  Pan  against  Apollo,  Others 
explain  the  fiction  of  the  asses  ears  with  which  Apollo  had  pre- 
sented Midas,  by  saying  that  it  alluded  to  his  keeping  spies 
through  all  his  kingdom;  or  because  he  commonly  dwelt  in  a 
place  called  the  asses  ears.  As  we  know  the  time  when  the  Cim- 
merians entered  Phrygia,  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  Midas'a  rcigii, 
Vol.  lit  P 
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since    SlraLo  tells  us  they  uent   thither  about  the  time  of  his 

death. 

=====         Marsyas,  another  player  upon  the  flute,  was 

His  musical  tri-  -.    ^        .     .1         m- i        •      .1        1.   » 

umph  over  Mar-    >'^'  rriore  unfortunate  than  IMidas,  in  the  chiil- 

syas — his     cruel    leppg    which   he  presumed  to  eive  to   Apollo, 
forfeit. 


since  this  god  flead  him  alive.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  this  personage,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity:  He  was  of  Ce- 
lense,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  and  son  of  Hyagnis.  Some,  says  Plu- 
tarch, have  alleged  that  the  true  name  of  Marsyas  was  Masses. 
Diodorus  tells  us,  that  besides  great  genius  and  application  he 
was  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  wisdom,  and  continence,  proof 
against  all  temptations.  His  genius  especially  appeared  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  flute,  in  which  he  had  the  skill  to  unite  the  sounds 
which  before  were  divided  among  the  several  pipes  of  the  reed. 
He  had  a  particular  attachment  to  Cybele  the  daughter  of  Din- 
dyma  and  Meon  a  king  of  Phrygia;  and  the  misfortunes  that  be- 
fell that  princess, in  consequence  of  her  amours  with  Atys,  could 
not  oblige  Marsyas  to  part  with  her.  Banished  her  father's  house 
after  the  murder  of  her  gallant,  become  frantic  and  a  vagabond, 
she  found  Marsyas  a  faithful  companion  of  all  her  ramblings  and 
excursions,  wliich  brought  them  both  at  last  to  Nysa  the  mansion 
of  Bacchus,  whence  they  met  with  Apollo  proud  of  his  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  lyre,  Marsyas  gave  him  a  challenge,  which  Apol- 
lo accepted  on  condition,  says  Pausanias,  that  the  victor  should 
use  his  competitor  as  he  pleased;  and  that  god  having  won  the 
victory  caused  his  antagonist  to  be  flead  alive,  or  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, he  performed  that  cruel  operation  himself.  Hyginus  and 
the  younger  Philostratus,  who  allege  that  Apollo  had  employed 
for  that  purpose,  the  ministration  of  a  Scythian,  are  mistaken 
about  the  Greek  word  which  was  in  the  treatise  they  had  used,  and 
which  they  in  honest  simplicity  interpreted,  to  give  commission 
to  a  Scythian;  whereas  according  to  Hesychius,  it  imports  simply, 
to  flea.  It  was  further  added,  that  his  blood  was  metamorphosed 
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into  a  river  that  bore  the  name  of  Marsyas,  whose  waters  were 
actually  reddi.sh,  and  ran  through  the  city  of  Celenae,  where,  says 
Herodotus,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  public  place,  the  skin  of  that  un- 
fortunate musician  suspeijded  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot 
ball.  It  must  have  been  transported  thither,  since  Xenophon  in- 
forms us  that  Apollo  had  suspend  d  it  in  a  cave.  Other  authors 
give  him  a  less  cruel  death,  and  assure  us  that  through  desperate 
grief  for  being  vanquished  in  his  favourite  art,  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  river  above  mentioned,  where  he  was  drowned. 
— Antiquity  has  preserved  to  us  several  monuments  representing 
this  fable.  You  see  Marsyas  in  Beger,  in  MafFei,  and  in  Du  Choul, 
fastened  to  a  tree  with  his  hands  behind  his  back;  and  Apollo, 
holding  the  lyre  in  his  left  hand,  has  a  young  man  at  his  feet,  who 
seems  to  implore  his  assistance:  he  is  thought  to  be  Olympus  the 
scholar  of  Marsyas  who  asks  pardon  for  his  master,  or  rather  per- 
mission to  give  him  funeral  obsequies;  which  he  accordingly  ob- 
tained, as  we  learn  from  Hyginus.  Maffei  has  likewise  a  print  of 
a  magnificent  statue  at  Rome,  wherein  you  see  Marsyas  with  iiis 
arms  extended,  fastened  to  a  tree.  And  we  find  others  in  which 
Apollo  holds  with  one  hand  a  knife  and  with  the  other  Marsyas's 
skin;  which  confirms  the  opinion  of  those  who  allege  that  the 
god  had  performed  the  cruel  operation  himself.  We  may  add 
here  in  regard  to  Marsyas,  that  other  monuments  represent  him 
with  the  ears  and  tail  of  Fawns  and  Satyrs,  Servius  the  gramma- 
rian asserts,  that  the  free  towns  had  in  the  public  places,  a  statue 
of  Marsyas,  which  was  a  symbol  of  their  liberty,  because  of  the 
close  connexion  between  Marsyas  taken  for  Sylenus,  and  Bacchus 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Liber.  There  was  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  one  of  those  statues,  with  a  tribunal  set  up 
by  it,  where  justice  was  administered.  The  advocates  who  gained 
their  causes,  crowned  this  statue  in  gratitude  to  Marsyas  for  the 
success  of  their  eloquence,  and  to  engage  his  fevour  to  them  in 
future,  in  quality  of  an  excellent  player  on  the  flute;  which  con- 
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firms  what  we  know  of  the  great  influence  the  sound  of  that  and 
other  instruments  in  those  limes,  had  upon  declamation,  and  how 

I'.pt  it  was  to  animate  orators  and  actors. Notwithstanding  the 

many  testimonies  of  Marsyas'  having  been  flcad  alive,  there  arc 
authors  who  take  this  to  be  a  mere  allegory,  founded  upon  this 
circumsiance,  that  before  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  the  flute  was 
esteemed  above  all  instruments  of  music,  and  enriched  all  those 
who  could  play  upon  it;  and  as  the  lyre  brought  the  flute  into  dis- 
credit, and  nothing  more  was  to  be  gained  by  it,  hence  they  feign- 
ed that  Apollo  had  stripped  off  Marsyas's  skin,  which  was  better 
imagined  than  that  the  money  of  those  days  was  made  of  leather. 

'    ,/■      ,  ,.  The  defeat  of  the  serpent  Python,  described 

His    defeat    ot  i  /  ' 

the  serpent   Py-    by  Ovid,   is  likewise  ascribed  by  the    poets  to 
'  Apollo.  The  waters  of  the  deluge,  says  Ovid, 

which  had  overflowed  the  earth,  left  a  slime  whence  sprung  se- 
veral insects,  and  among  them  the  serpent  Python,  which  made 
great  havoq  in  the  country  about  Parnassus.  Apollo  armed  with 
his  arrows,  put  him  to  death. — If  v/e  refer  this  fable  to  history, 
this  serpent  was  a  robber  who  haunted  the  country  about  Del- 
phosj  and  committed  spoliations  upon  those  who  came  thither  to 
sacrifice.  A  prince  who  bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  or  one  of  the 
priests  of  that  god,  freed  the  country  of  him.  This  event  gave 
rise  to  the  Pythian  games,  so  well  known  in  Greece.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  form  every  four  years,  and  the  prize  given 
to  the  conquerors,  was  cither  apples  consecrated  to  Apollo,  or  as 
Pindar  alleges,  laurel  cro\vns.  The  chief  exercises  there  were 

dancing,  and  playing  upon  musical  instruments. This  event, 

Avhich  Ovid  places  imm.ediately  after  the  deluge,  must  have  hap- 
pened  a  long  time  affer,  since^  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  Apollo 
v;as  not  yet  known  at  Delphos.  It  was  Theniis,  according  to  the 
same  poet  and  all  antiquity,  that  delivered  oracles  there  at  that 
period  of  time;  and  before  Themis,  there  was  another  oracle 
that  had  been  delivered  there  by  Terra. 
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■■  The  arrows  of  Apollo  were  the  emblems  of  the 

The  fable  of  .      . 

his  reveng'e  upon    sun-beams,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 

g  10  e  s  c  11  ren.  j^q^j^^  ^f  j^^  i^g^  antiquity  than  notoriety:  name- 
ly, that  to  Apollo  were  to  be  attributed  all  sudden  and  untimely 
deaths.  Of  this  we  find  an  hundred  examples  in  Homer;  and 
whenever  that  poet  speaks  of  any  death  of  that  kind,  he  never 
fails  to  ascribe  it  to  Apollo,  or  to  Diana;  with  this  difference,  that 
he  imputes  to  the  god  those  of  men;  and  to  the  goddess  those  of 
women.  Of  these  the  most  noted  example  in  antiquity  is  that  of 
Niobe's  children  whom  Apollo  and  Diana  slew  with  their  arrows. 
The  fable  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  here. — The  haughty 
Niobe,  says  Ovid,  grieved  that  Latona  should  have  a  religious 
worship  paid  her,  and  that  no  altar  was  raised  to  herself,  though 
by  reason  of  her  birth  and  numerous  offspring  she  had  a  just 
claim  to  divine  honours,  ran  through  the  streets  of  Thebes  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices  that  were  offering  to  that  goddess.  La- 
tona in  revenge,  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  hav- 
ing found  in  the  neighbouring  plains  of  that  city,  Niobe's  chil- 
dren performing  their  exercises,  slew  them  unmercifully  with 

their  arrows. All  the  ancient  historians  agree  with  Diodorus 

Siculus  and  Apollodorus,  that  Niobe  was  the  daughter  of  Tanta- 
lus, and  sister  of  Pelops;  for  we  must  not  confound  her,  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  fable,  with  another  Niobe  wjio  was  daughter 
of  Phoroneus,  and  whom  Homer  makes  to  be  the  first  mortal 
with  whom  Jupiter  was  in  love.  Pelops  having  left  Phrygia,  to 
remove  into  that  part  of  Greece,  which  since  took  his  name,  car- 
ried his  sister  with  him.  Being  desirous  to  secure  his  new  domi- 
nion by  some  alliances  that  might  support  him  against  the  assaults 
of  his  enemies,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Amphion,  a  prince 
equally  powerful  and  eloquent;  by  whom  Thebes  had  lately  been 
fortified  with  walls.  Niobe's  portion  was  probably  employed  in 
building  a  town  in  Beotia;  at  least  this  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  marriage,  as  Pausanias  informs  us  that  it  was  about  that 
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time  Pclops  htid  the  foundaiion  of  it.  The  saniv  author  in  more 
instances  than  one,  speaks  of  Amphion's  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Pelops;  and  in  his  i3eotica  he  expressly  says,  that  prince  hav- 
ing contracted  an  alliance  with  Tantalus,  had  learned  from  the 
Phrygians  the  Lydian  measure,  and  added  three  new  strings  to 
the  four  vvhich  the  lyre  had  before. — 'There  is  great  probability 
that  Niobe  was  the  seal  to  the  peace  that  was  concluded  between 
Amphion  and  Pelops;  for  the  latter  had  quarrelled  with  the  king 
of  Thebes  for  having  received  into  his  kingdom  Maius,  whom 
Amphion  and  Zethus  had  banished,  as  we  have  it  in  Apollodorus. 
At  least  it  is  certain  that  the  match  was  very  happy,  if  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  Niobe  means  any  thing,  who  had  a  very  numerous  pro- 
geny. Homer  gives  her  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  so  many 
daughters;  Herodotus  gives  her  only  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; Diodorus  Siculus  fourteen,  seven  of  either  sex;  Apollodorus 
upon  the  authority  of  Ilesiod  alleges  she  had  ten  sons  and  as  many 
daughters.  However,  that  author  names  only  fourteen  of  them. — 
Niobe  elated  upon  account  of  her  fruiifulness,  despised  Latona, 
who  in  revenge  engaged  Apollo  and  Diana  to  put  all  her  children 
to  death  in  the  manner  as  Qvid  relates  from  the  other  ancient 
poets,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch's  book  of  superstition.  This 
episode,  ingeniously  enough  invented,  contains  a  history  as  real 
as  it  is  tragical.  The  pestilence  which  desolated  the  city  of  The- 
bes, destroyed  all  Niobe's  children;  and  because  contagious  dis- 
tempers were  attributed  to  the  immoderate  heat  of  the  sun,  hence 
it  was  fabled  that  Apollo  had  slain  them  with  his  darts.  Added  to 
this,  are  several  parallel  cases,  namely;  Homer  tells  us  that  La- 
odamia,  and  the  mother  of  Andromache  had  been  slain  by  Diana. 
Valerius  Flaccus  describes  the  lamentations  of  Clyta  the  wife  of 
Sysicus  upon  the  death  of  her  mother,  whom  Diana  had  slain: 
and  not  to  multiply  examples,  I  will  only  add,  that  the  scholiast 
upon  Pindar  remarks,  after  Pherecydes,  that  Apollo  sent  Diana 
his  sister,  to  put  to  death  Coronis  and  several  other  women,  while 
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he  himself  was  going  to  destroy  Ischis.  AHer  this  it  is  no  wonder 
to  see  Penelope,  in  Homer,  praying  Diana  to  put  her  to  death.  If 
these    testimonies  were  not  sufficient  to  prove  this  tradition,  I 
might  add  the  authority  of  Strabo  and  Eustathius,  who  gave  the 
same  account;  and  the  latter  observes  very  judiciously,  that  the 
poets  who  attributed  to  those  divinities  sudden  deaths,  and  such 
as  were  owing  to  pestilence,  always  imputed  those  of  men  to 
Apollo,  and  those  of  women  to  Diana.  Homer  has  indeed  devia- 
ted from  this  rule,  in  saying  that  Diana  had  put  Orion  to  death: 
but  as  Orion  had  a  mind  to  violate  the  honour  of  that  goddess,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  she  would  punish  him  herself;  which  however 
is  so  very  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  that  there  are  authors, 
according  to  Eustathius  who  take  this  passage  in  Homer  to  be 
spurious.  Nothing  is  better  imagined  than  this  system,  since  there 
is  reason  for  attributing  contagious  distempers  to  the  exhalations 
of  the  earth,  and  to  the  immediate  heat  of  the  sun:  accordingly 
Homer  tells  us  the  pestilence  fell  upon  the  Grecian  camp,  so 
soon  as  that  god  in  wrath  had  darted  his  arrows;  that  is  to  say, 
when  his  warm  beams  operating  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
had  infected  the  air.  It  is  proper  to  remark  by  the  way,  that  the 
arrows  were  the  symbol  of  Apollo  provoked,  as  the  lyre  signified 
that  he  was  appeased,  as  Servius  observes.  Accordingly  they  never 
failed  in  times  of  epidemical  distempers,  to  implore  the  aid  of  this 
divinity,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  to  appease  him,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace  and  Pausanias.  It  was  also  a  practice  to  put  branches  of 
laurel  upon  the  doors  of  their  houses  in  hopes  that  the  god  would 
spare  the  places  that  were  under  the  protection  of  a  person  whom 
he  had  loved;  as  may  be  seen  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  the  author 
of  the  great  Etymologicon. — Ovid  makes  Niobe's  sons  die  in  a 
circus,  where  these  young  princes  were  exercising  themselves 
in  managing  horses;  but  Pausanias  says  with  more  probability,  that 
they  died  upon  mount  Cytheron  where  they  had  been  hunting, 
and  the  daughters  at  Thebes.  The  reason  why  they  have  added 
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upon  the  autliority  of  Homer,  that  these  unfortunate  children  re- 
njained  nine  days  without  burial,  because  the  gods  had  transform- 
ed all  Thebans  into  stones,  and  that  the  gods  themselves  per- 
formed their  funeral  rites  on  the  tenth  day,  is,  that  they  having 
died  of  the  plague,  nobody  durst  inter  them,  all  appearing  insen- 
sible to  the  misfortunes  of  the  queen:  a  lively  picture  of  the  ca- 
lamities which^accompanied  this  plague,  where  every  one,  appre- 
hending almost  certain  death,  thinks  only  of  his  own  preservation, 
and  neglects  the  most  essential  duties  of  life.  However,  as  the, 
priests,  after  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  set  about 
to  bury  them,  it  was  said  that  the  gods  themselves  had  per- 
formed that  duty  for  them.  They  add  that  Ismenus,  the  elder  of 
these  princes,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  acute  pains  that  he 
endured  from  so  violent  a  distemper,  threw  himself  into  a  river 
of  Beotia,  which  was  then  called  the  foot  of  Cadmus,  but  since 
that  event  took  its  name  from  that  young  prince. — Niobe  no  long- 
er able  to  stay  at  Thebes  after  the  death  of  her  children,  and  hus- 
band, who  had  killed  himself  in  the  extremity  of  his  grief,  re- 
turned into  Lydia,  and  ended  her  days  near  mount  Sipylus,  upon 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  to  be  seen  a  rock,  which 
from  a  distance,  resembled  a  woman  in  deep  melancholy  and 
distress,  though  near  at  hand  it  had  not  the  most  remote  resem- 
blance to  one,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  same  author  who  had  tra- 
velled thither  himself.  This  is  what  made  Ovid  say  a  whirlwind 
had  carried  away  that  unfortunate  princess  to  that  mountain,  and 
that  she  had  been  converted  into  a  rock,  a  circumstance  which  in- 
timates, as  Cicero  observes,  that  Niobe  had  kept  so  profound  a 
silence  in  her  affliction,  that  she  looked  like  one  deprived  of 
speech  and  motion,  which  is  the  character  of  consummate  grief. 
Sophocles,  in  his  Antigone,  says  this  princess  was  not  at  first 
transformed  into  a  stone,  but  that  the  gods,  at  her  request,  grant- 
ed her  that  favour  afterwards.  The  same  poet  in  his  Electra,  says 
Niobe  shed  tears  in  a  tomb  of  stone.-»Ovid  undoubtedly  thought 
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the  story  would  be  more  moving,  when  he  said  all  the  children 
of  Niobe  had  been  victims  to  Latona's  resentment.  Paiisanias 
however,  tells  us  that  Melibea  or  Chloris,  and  Amyclea,  two  of 
her  daughters  appeased  Diana,  who  saved  their  lives;  that  is  ihey 
recovered  of  the  plague.  The  first  of  tliese  two  princesses  married 
Neleus  the  father  of  Nestor,  as  we  are  told  by  Apollodorus:  but 
Pausanias  declares  he  had  rather  be  of  the  opinion  of  Homer, 
v.'ho  makes  all  of  the  children  of  Niobe  to  have  died  by  the  hands 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  what  gave  Me- 
libea the  surname  of  Chloris;  namely,  that  she  never  having  re- 
covered the  fright  she  received  at  the  death  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  had  ever  after  remained  extremely  pale. — Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  this  event  so  celebrated  in  the  ancient  poets.  The  fertile 
imagination  of  Ovid  who  relates  it  so  ingeniously,  is  indeed  to  be 
admired.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  with  him  to  the  plains  of 
Thebes;  view  these  young  princes  mounted  upon  proud  steeds 
performing  their  exercises,  while  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  surprise, 
espousing  the  cause  of  their  injured  mother,  discharge  their  darts 
upon  them,  and  kill  them  without  mercy.  The  sisters  of  the  un- 
happy princes  run  up  to  the  ramparts,  upon  the  report  of  this 
sad  disaster,  and  they  too  fall  by  the  unseen  arrows  of  Diana: 
next  arrives  the  mother  distracted  with  grief  and  despair,  has 
just  time  to  bathe  in  tears  the  bodies  of  her  children,  and  then  is 
transformed  into  a  rock.  These  we  must  own  are  fine  poetical 
embellishments;  but  if  fable  gives  great  ornaments  to  truth,  yet 
the  discovery  of  that  truth  yields  still  higher  pleasure  to  the  un- 
derstanding, than  all  those  vain  ornaments  can  to  the  imagination. 
— < — -This  story  happened  about  120  years  before  the  Trojan  vvarj 
which  might  be  easily  proved  by  the  genealogy  of  Nestor,  the  son 
of  Chloris.  An  antique  monument  quoted  by  \lontfaucon,  repre- 
sents this  story  according  to  the  tradition  which  Ovid  has  follow- 
ed. The  sons  of  Niobe  are  represented  with  their  horses,  Apollo 
and  Diana  are  shooting  their  arrows  at  them,  and  the  distressed 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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rnotlier  seeing  them  tall  one  after  another  hugs  some  of  them  in 

her  aims,  ofTt'ring  the  vain  protection  of  parental  fondness. 

'^    ,  .       «  , .       "1        But  if  the  arrows  of  Apollo  were  upon  many 

Ills  being  expel-    occasions  servicrable  to  him,  they   nerc  upon 
led  from  lieuven.  ~  .  „  _      .         . 

..,..,.  . ,  the  following  one  extremely  fatal. — Jupiter  in- 
censed that  Esculapius  had  restored  HyppoHtus  to  life,  alleging 
that  the  right  of  raising  the  dead  ought  to  be  reserved  to  himself 
alone,  thunder-struck  the  unhappy  physician;  and  Apollo  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  slew  with  his  arrow  the  Cyclops 
who  had  forged  Jupiter's  thunder,  for  which  Jupiter  expelled 
him  from  heaven.  Thus  being  compelled  to  shift  for  his  living, 

he  entered  into  Admetus's  service  and  kept  his  flocks Boccace, 

upon  the  authority  of  Thcodontion,  says  this  adventure  relates  to 
that  Apollo  whom  Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  rvho  was  dethroned  for  having  governed  his  sub- 
jects with  too  much  severity.  lie  retired  to  the  court  of  Adme- 
tus,  who  received  him  favourably,  and  gave  him  in  sovereignty 
that  part  of  his  dominions  which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amphrisa:  hence  arose  the  fable  of  his  having  been  expelled 
heaven,  because  he  had  been  actually  banished  from  his  throne. 
The  meaning  of  his  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
Admetus's  flocks,  is,  that  Admetus  put  some  of  his  subjects  un- 
der his  dominion,  and  made  him  king  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  King 
and  shepherd  are  frequently  synonymous,  especially  in  Homer. 
As  these  ancient  traditions  are  not  always  uniform,  Ovid  says 
that  it  was  not  in  Thessaly,  but  in  Elis,  that  Apollo  became  a 
shepherd  and  hud  the  adventure  of  Battus  who  stole  some  of  his 
oxen. 

'■  '         There  was  hardly  a  god  in  the  pagan  world 

The    worship  .       n        tt      ,     ,  , 

and    divine    lio-    ri^oi'e    revered    than    Apollo,    he    had   temples 

nonrs  paid  to  A-    ti^j-ou^ij  ^11  Greece  and  Italv;  oracles  without 
polio.  ^ 

•■;.;:■.,..■.:.,— i..-:    number;  and  a  vast  many  festivals  were  cele- 
brated in  his  honour,  especially  at  Delos.  I  need  not  dwell  long 
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upon  this  subject;  it  suffices  to  lemark  that  almost  all  the  cere- 
monies of  worship  that  were  paid  to  him  had  a  reference  to  the 
sun  whose  symbol  he  was,  or  to  the  attributes  he  was  thought 
to  possess.  Thus  the  wolf  and  the  hawk  were  consecrated  to  him> 
because  both  of  them  have  a  fine  piercing  eye;  the  crow,  the  ra- 
ven and  the  swan,  because  these  fowls  were  reckoned  to  have  by 
instinct  a  faculty  of  prediction.  Tiie  laurel  was  consecrated  to 
this  god,  from  the  supposed  partiality  for  the  tree  into  which  hia 
mistress  was  transformed;  and  this  produced  a  persuasion  that 
those  who  slept  with  some  branches  of  laurel  under  their  head, 
received  certain  vapours  which  enabled  ihcm  to  prophecy.  Por- 
phyry too  informs  us  that  the  ancients  foretold  future  events  from 
the  crackling  the  laurel  made  whilst  it  was  burning;  which 
makes  TibuUus  say,  "  When  the  laurel  gives  you  a  good  omen, 
ye  husbandmen  rejoice."  But  when  it  burned  without  cracking, 
it  was  a  bad  prognosiic.  The  cock  was  also  consecrated  to  hirn, 
because  by  his  crowing  he  intimates  tJie  approach  of  the  sun:  al- 
so was  the  grasshopper  sacred  to  Apollo,  because  his  chirping, 
does  honour  to  the  god  of  music. 

■"■  •         Time  has  preserved  to  us  a  great  many  mo- 
reoresented  numents  of  this  god.  It  will  be  needless  to  run 

■■  over  them  all;  most  of  them  may  be  seen  in 

Montfaucon's  antiquities.  I  shall  only  remark  that  he  is  always 
distinguished  in  them  by  his  youth,  the  rays  that  shine  about  his 
head,  sometimes  his  lyre,  and  at  others  his  bow  and  quiver.  Apol- 
lo, as  has  been  said,  was  generally  represented  youthful,  and 
without  a  beard,  as  well  as  Bacchus;  which  form  according  to 
Tibullus,  was  exactly  suitable  to  them  both:  but  as  the  latter  ap- 
pears sometimes  with  a  beard,  so  Lucan  informs  us  that  there 
was  also  a  bearded  Apollo;  however  we  have  no  monuments  e:\- 
tant  that  represent  him  in  that  manner. 

— ■  In  fine,  to  close  this  article, it  remains  forme 

appellations.  ^°  speak  of  the  different  names  of  Apollo.  As 

-  ,        the  whole  world  adored  this  god,  or  at  least  tligj 
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Sun,  whose  symbol  he  was,  he  had  almost  as  many  names  as 
there  were  different  countries  that  paid  him  worship;  but  be- 
sides these  names  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  him  several 
others.  That  of  Vulturius  was  given  him  from  a  pretty  singular 
adventure  related  by  Conon.  Two  shepherds  who  were  feeding 
their  flocks  upon  mount  Lissus  near  Ephesus,  seeing  some  bees 
come  out  of  a  cavern,  one  of  them  let  himself  down  thither  with 
a  basket  and  there  found  a  treasure.  He  who  had  remained  above, 
having  pulled  up  the  treasure  which  had  been  placed  in  the  bas- 
ket by  his  companion,  left  him  to  shift  for  himself,  not  doubting 
but  he  would  soon  perish.  While  the  deserted  shepherd  was  thus 
abandoned  to  cruel  despair,  he  sunk  down  to  sleep,  and  in  his 
dream  Apollo  appeared  and  bade  him  wound  his  body  with  a 
stone,  which  accordingly  he  did.  Some  vultures,  allured  by  the 
smell  of  his  blood,  entered  into  the  cavern,  and  having  lodged 
their  bills  in  his  wounds  and  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing themselves  upon  their  wings,  thus  drew  the  poor  wretch  out 
of  the  cave.  So  soon  as  he  was  cured,  he  laid  his  complaint  be- 
fore the  Ephesian  magistrates,  who  put  the  other  shepherd  to 
death,  and  gave  him  half  of  the  treasure  that  he  had  found  in 
the  cave.  With  this  he  built  upon  the  mountain,  a  temple  in  ho- 
nour of  his  deliverer,  under  the  name  of  Apollo  over  vultures.— 
He  was  called  Hyperborean,  for  reasons  given  in  a  former  arti- 
cle. He  had  the  title  of  Phoebus,  in  allusion  to  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  gives  life  to  all  things;  or  from  the  name  of 
Phoebe  the  mother  of  Latona:  that  of  Delius  from  the  island  of 
Delos,  where  he  was  born:  that  of  Cynthius,  from  a  mountain 
of  that  name,  as  we  learn  from  Servius  and  Festus:  he  was  call- 
ed Epideliiis  from  a  temple  he  had  near  the  promontory  of  Ma- 
lea;  which  originated  in  this  manner:  Menophanes,  who  com- 
manded Mithridates's  fleet,  having  plundered  the  island  of  De- 
los, ordered  the  statue  of  Apollo  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea;  the 
iaacedemonians  having  found  it,  built  a  temple  to  this  god,  which 
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they  named  Lpidelius,  as  it  were  to  signify  ti.ut  he  came  from 
Delos.  The  people  of  Chios  worshipped  him  under  the  name  of 
Phanseus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Phaneea  to  one  of  their  promon- 
tories, because  it  was  from  thence  Latona  had  seen  the  island  of 
Delos.  That  of  Lycius  was  given  him,  if  we  may  credit  Pausa- 
nias,  by  Danaus,  who  as  he  was  disputing  the  crown  with  Gela- 
nor,  having  perceived  a  wolf  which  the  Greeks  call  lycos,  gain  a 
victory  over  a  bull,  gave  out  that  Apollo  was  pleased  to  show  the 
people  of  Argos  that  a  stranger  was  to  pievail  over  a  citizen;  the 
wolf  being  a  foreign  animal.  When  this  prince  had  mounted  the 
throne,  he  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycius. — He  Vi'as 
denominated  Delphinius,  because  it  was  believed  that  under  the 
figure  of  a  dolphin  he  had  accompanied  the  ship  of  Castalius, 
who  conducted  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phocis. — He  was  called 
Delphicus  from  the  city  of  Delphos,  so  famous  for  his  oracle: 
Clarius  from  that  of  Claros,  where  also  he  had  an  oracle:  Nomi- 
us,  because  he  had  kept  Adnietus's  flocks:  Pythius,  from  the 
victory  he  obtained  over  the  serpent  Python:  and  the  games  that 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  this  event  were  called  Pythian,  as 
we  have  seen. — The  name  of  Smynthian  was  given  him,  be- 
cause, as  Strabo  has  it,  after  Callinus  and  Heraclides  of  Pontus, 
the  descendants  of  Teucer  having  set  out  from  Crete  in  quest  of 
a  fit  place  to  settle  in,  learned  from  the  oracle  that  they  should 
stop  at  a  place  where  the  inhabitants  should  come  to  receive 
them.  Being  obliged  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  borders  of  the 
sea  in  the  lesser  Asia,  a  great  number  of  rats  came  and  knawed 
their  belts  and  bucklers.  The  next  day,  seeing  this  havoc,  and 
thinking  the  oracle  accomplished,  they  stopped  in  that  place  and 
gave  Apollo,  who  was  there  highly  honoured,  the  name  of  Smyn- 
thian, which  in  their  language  imports  a  rat.  The  same  author 
adds,  that  in  the  city  of  Chrysa  was  to  be  seen  a  statue  of  Apollo, 
by  the  hand  of  Scopas  the  celebrated  statuary  of  Paros,  with  the 
figure  of  a  rat  at  his  feet;  and  Heraclides  of  Pontus  asserts  that 
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the  rats  about  that  teniple  were  sacred.  Orpheus,  Homer,  Ovid, 
and  several  others  frequently  called  Apollo  by  the  name  of  Smyn- 
thian. — The  name  of  Actius  was  derived  to  him  from  the  promon- 
tory of  that  name,  so  noted  for  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  An- 
tony: that  of  Daphnaeus,  from  the  fable  of  his  amours  with 
Daphne:  that  of  Soractes  from  a  mountain  in  Italy  -.vhere  he  was 
worshipped,"  and  his  priests,  if  we  believe  Pliny  and  Virgil,  walk- 
ed upon  burning  coals  without  receiving  any  hurt.  Strabo  like- 
wise takes  notice  of  the  same  miracle,  but  he  says  it  was  the  god- 
dess Feronia  who  was  worshipped  upon  mount  Soracte,  and  that 
it  was  in  honour  of  her  that  those  piiests  walked  upon  those 
burning  brands — In  fine,  Apollo  had  several  other  names,  most- 
ly taken  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped. 


2d.    DIANA. 

■  The  history  of  Diana  will  not  carry  us  into  so 
Diana,  as  sym- 
bol of  the  moon,  minute  a  detail  as  that  of  Apolhs  since  nearly 

L!^,?*?L°Tc;c  ^     *  the  same  attributes  belong  to  both  the  brother 

gyptian  Isis.  o 

■  and  the  sister. — When  Diana  is  considered  to  be 


the  symbol  of  the  Moon,  she  is  the  same  with  Isis,  who  was  the 
most  ancient  symbol  of  that  planet,  as  Osiris  was  the  most  anci- 
ent symbol  of  the  Sun:  consequently  the  parallel  between  Diana 
and  Isis  is  similar  to  that  between  Apollo  and  Osiris;  for  the 
Greeks,  who  had  received  the  Egyptian  theology,  attributed  to 
the  sister  of  Apollo  what  they  said  of  the  sister  of  Osiris. 
"  There  were  se-  Cicero  reckons  three  Dianas,  thus:  "  The 
vera!  Dianas.—  g,,gj  ^.{^^  jg  thought  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
The  daughter  of        .  . 

Latona  was   the    winged  Cupid,  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 

-  Proserpine:  the  second,  who  is  the  best  known, 

was  the  daughter  of  the  third  Jupiter  and'  Latona:  the  third,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  often  gave  the  name  of  her  father,  was  the 
daughter  of  Upis  and  Glauce."— Strabo  and  Pausanias  mention 
another  Diana  named  Britomartisi  She  was  the  daughter  of  Eu« 
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bulus,  and  a  great  lover  of  hiiiuing.  As  she  was  flying  from  Mi- 
nos, her  lover,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  whence  she  was 
taken  in  some  fisiiers'  nets;  which,  according  to  Vossius,  gave 
her  the  name  of  Dictynna:  or  according  to  Solinus,  this  name 
was  given  to  her  because  it  signifies  a  soft  and  gentle  virgin. — 
Ovid  also,  makes  lis  acquainted  with  a  Diana  more  ancient  than 
the  foregoing;  the  Diana  of  Egypt,  who  metamorphosed  herself 
into  a  cat,  when  Typhon  waged  war  with  the  gods.  She  is  the 
same  whom  Herodotus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Bubastis, 
adding  that  the  Egyptians  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dionysi- 
us  or  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  that  Latona  was  her  nurse:  or  rather, 
she  was  Isis  herself,  wl.o  is  the  true  and  most  ancient  Diana, 
■whom  the  Egyptians  took  for  the  symbol  of  the  Moon.  But  as 
the  Greeks  always  copied  after  the  Egyptians,  what  these  have 
said  of  their  Isis,  those  have  attributed  to  their  Diana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiler  and  Latona  and  sister  of  Apollo;  whereby  she  be- 
came more  fraiious  than  all  the  rest. 

As  this  princess  loved  hunting,   she  became 

She     was    the 
cfoddessof  hunt-    the  divinity  of  those  who  were  addicted  to  that 

b"otofcliastit^"^"    ^^^e'^^ise.    And  her  abstemious  love  of  chastity 

— „,,.  n-n caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  that 

virtue;  on  which  account  the  poets  ordained  her  virgins  for  her 
companions.  It  is  well  known  that  she  banished  from  her  suite, 
Calisto,  whom  Jupiter  had  seduced  in  the  shape  of  Diana;  and 
that  she  turned  Acteon  into  a  stag  to  be  devoured  by  his  dogs, 
for  surprising  her  and  her  attendants  while  bathing;  an  inordi-, 
nate  and  excessive  puiiishuient  for  the  crime,  which  sufficiently 
marks  her  tenacious  watchfulness  over  her  title  of  virgin' god- 
dess. But  as  mythology  is  not  very  consistent  in  its  principles, 
th.is  very  goddess  is  reported  to  have  been  in.  love  with  Endymi- 
on,  and  to  have  visited  him  every  night  in  the  m.ountains  of  Ca- 
lia.  But  this  fiction  is  thought  to  have  no  other  foundation,  than 
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that  Endymion,  a  l^i"g  oi  Elis,  frequently  retired  into  a  cave  up- 
on a  mountain  in  Caria,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  moon. 

■'  Diana  is  commonly  represented  with  a  bow 

How   she   was  ,       .  i    i  t  ,  oi      • 

represented.  3""  quiver,  attended  by  a  dog.  bhe  is  sometimes, 

=====  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  stags.  Sometimes  she 
was  figured  with  wings,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  having  in 
one  hand  a  lion  and  in  the  other  a  panther,  her  chariot  being 
drawn  either  by  two  heifers  or  two  horses;  symbols  which  this 
author  confesses  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of.  Diana  is  easily 
.known  however,  in  the  figures  that  represent  her,  either  by  the 
crescent  which  she  very  commonly  has  upon  her  forehead;  or  by 
her  hunting  habit;  or  in  fine,  by  one  or  more  dogs  that  accom- 
pany her. — Passing  over  many  singularities  in  the  monuments 
of  Diana,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  antiquaries,  particularly  Mont- 
faucon,  we  shall  only  add  here,  that  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  called 
Ephesia  after  the  name  of  that  city.  She  was  represented  with  a 
great  number  of  breasts,  and  decorated  with  figures  of  every 
description  of  animals;  assuming  the  character  of  Cybele,  Terra 
or  the  Earth,  or  rather  all  nature,  which  she  represented. 

.  When  Diana  represented  the  moon,  she  was 

Her     plurality 
of    names;     her    called  Lucma.   When  she  was  looked  upon  as 

functions,       and    ^^^  goddess  of  hunting  she  was  called  Diana. 

worship.  °  '^ 

'  And  when  she  was  accounted  an  infernal  deity, 

she  was  called  Diana,  Proserpine,  or  Hecate.  Hence  was  derived 
also  her  name  of  Triformis,  and  the  custom  of  representing  her 
with  three  heads,  the  one  on  the  left  being  that  of  a  dog,  the  one 
on  the  right  that  of  a  horse,  and  the  one  in  the  middle  that  of  a 
boar.  She  was  also  represented  under  three  female  figures  stand- 
ing back  to  back,  witli  the  ordinary  symbols  of  Diana  and  Proser- 
pine. But  this  custom,  says  Pausanias,  was  neither  universal  nor 
very  ancient. — When  Diana  was  invoked  by  women  in  child-bed, 
she  was  called  Juno  Pronuba,  and  Lucina.  She  was  called  Tri- 
via, importing  that  she  was  worshipped  in  the  cross  ways,  the 
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Streets,  and  public  roads,  where  nei  statues  were  commonly 
erected.  She  was  called  Orthione,  either  from  a  place  of  that 
name  in  Arcadia  where  she  was  worshipped,  or  rather  from  th^s 
severity  with  which  she  punished  those  of  her  companions  who 
did  not  maintain  strict  chastity;  or  in  fine,  because  the  youths  of 
Lacedemon  used  to  whip  themselves  cruelly,  and  sometimes  even 
to  death,  in  the  presence  of  her  statues;  from  which  barbarous 
custom  the  Greeks  called  one  who  was  obdurate  and  inflexible, 
orthion.  Her  name  of  Deviana  took  its  rise  from  her  fondness  for 
hunting,  as  those  who  follow  that  exercise  are  apt  to  deviate  or 
lose  themselves.  Spon  has  given  a  print  of  a  monument  wherein 
this  goddess  is  named  Clatra.  She  is  there  represented  with 
Apollo,  and  both  of  them  are  charged  with  symbols  after  the 
manner  of  the  Panthean  figures.  Apollo  has  his  lyre  and  the 
thunder;  his  head  is  encircled  with  rays,  and  a  representation  cff 
the  sun  is  above  it.  Diana  has  upon  her  head  a  crescent,  a  turret^ 
and  a  pine  apple,  like  Cybele;  she  has  a  serpent  wreathed  about 
her  arm  like  Hygeia  the  goddess  of  health,  also  the  sistrum  of 

Isis,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship ^The  other  names  given  to  this 

goddess  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  places  where  she 
was  worshipped:  Thus  Hesychius  calls  her  Aerea  from  a  moun- 
tain of  that  name  in  Argolis;  and  Pausanias  calls  her  Corypheea* 
from  another  mountain  iiear  Epidaurus.  The  people  of  Tauris 
called  her  Taurica  from  the  name  of  their  country,  and  Thoan^ 
tina  from  their  king,  and  Orestina  because  Orestes  stole  her  sta- 
tue. The  people  of  Ephesus  called  her  Ephesia  from  the  nam^ 
of  their  city,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  and  worship  of 
Diana.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis  called  her  Alphaea,  as  wc  learn 
from  Strabo,  because  when  Alphseus  fell  in  love  with  her  she 
besmeared  herself  and  her  companions  with  dirt,  that  he  might 
not  distinguish  her:  accordingly,  not  being  overcharged  with  sa- 
gacity though  a  god,  he  was  frustrated  and  gave  over  his  pursuit. 
The  people  of  Achaia  called  her  Triclara;   in  whose  temple 

VCL.    HI,  \\ 
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Pausanias  tell  us  that  Menalippus  and  Cometho  gratified  their 
love:  which  profanation  was  followed  by  a  general  barrenness, 
insomuch  that  the  earth  produced  no  fruit,  while  an  epidemic 
distemper  swept  away  vast  numbers  of  the  people.  The  Acaians 
having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  were  answered  by  the 
priestess  or  Pythia,  that  the  impiety  of  Menalippus  and  Cometho 
was  the  cause  of  all  their  calamities;  and  that  the  only  way  to  ap- 
pease the  goddess  was,  to  sacrifice  to  her  every  year  a  boy  and  a 
virgin.— Hypermnestra  having  gained  her  cause  against  Danaus 
her  father,  who  prosecuted  her  for  having  saved  her  husband 
Lynceus  against  his  command  to  put  him  to  death,  she  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Diana  under  the  name  of  Pitho  or  goddess  of  per- 
suasion. Pindar  gives  her  the  name  of  Didymato  denote  that  she 
was  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  Diana  Perasia,  so 
called  because  her  worship  had  been  transported  by  sea  to  Cas- 
tabalis,  a  town  in  Cappadpcia.  Finally,  the  ancients,  and  especial- 
ly Pausanias,  give  several  other  names  of  this  goddess,  with 
which  we  will  not  trouble  out  readers. — We  see  from  what  hr»s 
been  said,  that  several  nations  were  distinguished  for  the  worship 
of  Diana,  towards  whom  they  carried  their  superstition  so  far  as  to 
offer  her  human  victims.  The  festivals  celebrated  to  her  honour 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  which  drew  together  a  great  concourse  of 
strangers  was  the  most  celebrated.  We  have  noticed  particularly 
several  of  the  festivals  of  this  goddess  under  that  article  in  the 
first  volume, 

od.   AURORA. 

Aurora,  the  sister  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 


H^r      descent;  i       j        i  c 

her  amours,  and    goddess  of  the  morning,  wa^  the  daughter  oi 

■  ^P"".^-  Hyperion  and  Thea;  or  according  to  some,  of 

Titan  and  Terra;  while  others  say  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pallas, 

whence  slife  was  also  called  Pallantias.  She  married  Astreeus,  by 

whom  she  became  mother  of  the  starfe  and  the  winds,  Ker  amours 
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with  Tithonus  and  Cephalus,  whom  she  earned  lo  heaven,  are 

particularly  famous:  by  the  former  she  had   Meninon  and  ^nia- 

tion,  and  by  the  latter  Phaeton  according  to  Hesiod  and  Paiisani- 

nias.  She  had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  carried  to 

the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed  b.  Diana's  arrows. 

-        As  the  forerunner  of  the  morning  sun,  Auro- 

Her   represen-    ^^   j^  represented   drawn  in  a  chariot  by    four 
tation,  and  omce.  ^  •' 

^^^^^^^^^  white  horses,  preceded  by  Lucifer,  who  repre- 
sents the  dawn,  having  the  Hours  in  her  rear;  while  she  is  said 
to  open  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east,  and  to  pour 
dew  upon  the  earth  to  promote  vegetation.  Nox  and  Somnus  also 
fly  before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  disappear  at  her 
approach. 

4fA.    THE  MUSES. 

-  As  Apollo  was  the  patron  and  conductor  of 

Of  their  num-      ,      i,^  .     .  ,       r    , 

ber    their  origi-    ^"^  Muses,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  these  god- 

nal,  and  their  at-    Besses  in  the  same  section.    We  shall  first  re- 
tributes. 
■  mark  of  these  deities,  what  would  seem  a  little 

extraordinary,  that  no  subject  is  more  celebrated  among  the  po- 
ets than  that  of  the  Muses,  whom  they  are  perpetually  invoking; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  obscure  than  what  mythologists  say  about 
them;  for  they  vary  both  as  to  their  original,  their  number,  .their 
attributes,  and  their  names. — Hesiod,  who  has  employed  the  first 
hundred  and  seventeen  verses  of  his  Theogony  in  invoking  the 
muses,  and  in  celebrating  their  memory,  says  they  were  nine  in 
number,  and  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  He  calls 
them  Heliconiades  because  they  resided  on  mount  Helicon,  and 
Pierides  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria.  This  poet  says  when 
they  were  in  Olympus,  they  sung  the  vondersof  the  gods,  espe- 
cially of  Jupiter  their  father:  that  they  knew  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future;  and  that  nothing  so  much  gladdened  the 
courts  of  heaven,  as  their  voices  and  melodious  concerts.  Lastly, 
he  adds  that  they  taught  him  poetry,  and  inspired  him  with  all 
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that  he  v.-as  about  to  deliver  in  his  Theogcny. — Cicero  speaks  of 
several  sets  of  Muses:  in  the  first  he  enumerates  four  of  tliem, 
"ivhom  he  considers  to  be  daughters  of  the  second  Jupiter.  Ano- 
ther set  were  nine  in  number,  whose  fatlier  was  the  third  Jupiter, 
ami  their  mother  Mnemosyne.  A  third  set  were  also  nine  in  num- 
ber and  had  the  same  names  with  the  last,  but  were  the  offspring 
of  Pierus  and  Antiope;  whence  the  poets  are  wont  to  call  them 
Pi^rides  oi  Pierian. — Varro  allowed  of  only  three  in  all.  The  Mu- 
ses, says  he,  denote  harmony;  which  being  performed  only  three 
■ways,  either  by  the  voice,  or  by  wind  instruments,  or  lastly  by 
those  which  we  strike  with  the  hand,  there  ought  consequently 
lo  be  but  three  Muses.  St.  Augustine  also  relates,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  in  a  city  which  is  thought  to  be  Scicyon,  three 
able  artists  had  been  employed  each  to  make  three  statues  of  the 
Muses,  with  a  design  to  consecrate  the  finest  of  them;  but  that 
when  they  were  completed,  they  were  found  to  be  so  exquisitely 
wrought,  that  the  whole  nine  were  kept  and  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  that  most  of  the  ancients 
believed  there  were  nine  Muses. — If  we  may  credit  Diodorus 
Siculus,  these  goddesses,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  were  fin© 
.singers  whom  Osiris  carried  about  with  him  in  his  conquests, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  Apollo  (one  of  his  generals)  to  be 
theii'  director:  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  their  giving  that 
god  the  name  of  Musagetes,  or  Conductor  of  the  Muses,  as  well 
as  to  Hercules,  who  was  also  one  of  Osiris's  generals. — M.  Le 
Clcrc  again,  takes  ilie  fable  of  the  Muses  to  have  originated  from 
the  concerts  which  Jupiter  had  instituted  in  Crete.  According  to 
liini,  they  were  nine  virgins  who  formed  his  royal  academy  of 
TTiusic.  He  adds  as  a  reason  why  that  god  passed  for  the  father  of 
the  Muses,  that  he  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks,  who  in  imi- 
talion  of  Jubal,  had  a  regular  concert;  and  that  these  singing  vir- 
gins had  Mnemosyne  or  memory  given  them  for  their  njother, 
because  she  furnishes  the  siibjects  to  bards  and  poets. — But  as 
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the  Muses  were  famous,  and  very  much  honouied  in  that  part  of 
Macedonia  which  was  anciently  called  Pieria,  long  before  their 
worship  was  known  upon  mount  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  is  the  country  whence  they  derived  their  ori- 
ginal. And  this  sentiment  is  conformable  to  what  we  read  in 
Newton's  Chronology.  Osiris,  says  this  illustrious  author,  had 
matched  one  of  his  singing  virgins  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
expeditions,  with  Oeagrius  king  of  Thrace;  and  of  this  marri- 
age was  born  Orpheus,  The  musical  virgins  of  this  conquerov 
became  famous  in  Thrace  under  the  name  of  Muses;  and  the 
daughters  of  Pierus,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  having  learnt  their  mu- 
sic, and  imitated  their  concerts,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they 
had  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  in  which  they  were 
conquered,  and  changed  into  pnagpies  for  their  presumption.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  victorious  Muses  assumed  the  name 
of  the  conquered  Pierides,  js  did  Minerva  assume  the  name  of 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giant  of  that  name. 


„,              . ,    ,  The  Muses  presided  over  poetry,  music,  dan- 
over  the   liberal  cing.  and  all  the  liberal  arts,  as  we  shall  see 
arts; — their      re- 
presentation;   more  particularly  when  we  treat  of  them  indi- 

their  consecrated  vidually.—Sometimes  thev  were  represented  as 
tountains,  fccc.  '  '  ' 

■  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  intimate  the  near  and  in- 

dissoluble connexion  which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and  the 
sciences.  They  sometimes  appear  with  wings,  because  with  the 
assistance  of  wings  they  freed  themselves  from  the  violence  of 
Pyrenseus.  They  were  fond  of  solitude,  and  commonly  appeared 
in  different  attire,  and  with  different  symbols,  according  to  the 
arts  or  sciences  over  which  they  presided, — The  palm  tree,  the 
laurel,  and  the  fountains  of  mount  Pindus,  Helicon,  and  Parnas- 
sus, particularly  Hyppocrene  and  Castalia,  were  sacred  to  them. 


ZT~-          ^~  There  were  several  epithets  given  to  these 

Their    various  '                ^ 

epithets  or  names  goddesses.  That  of  CaiTiEenEe,  according  to  Fes- 

whence  derived. 

•  tus,  Macrobius,  and  Servius,  .comes  from  cano^ 
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because  their  principal  employment  was  to  sing  the  praises,  and 
celebrate  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  They  were  called 
Heliconiades  from  a  mountain  in  Beotia  named  Helicon,  which 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  pnd  not  from  a 
hill  of  the  same  name  adjoining  mount  Parnassus  as  some  have 
thought.  Other  authors  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  name 
came  neither  from  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  mountains,  but 
from  a  musical  instrument  also  called  Helicon,  of  which  Ptole- 
my makes  mention. — The  name  of  Parnassides,  given  them  also 
by  the  poets,  is  taken  from  mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  which 
they  were  wont  commonly  to  frequent.  They  were  called  Aoni* 
des  from  the  Aonian  mountains  in  Beotia;  whence  that  province 
itself  was  often  called  Aonia.  From  Thespia,  a  town  in  Beotia, 
they  were  called  Thespiades:  and  from  the  fountain  Castalia 
which  ran  at  the  foot  o;  Parnassus,  they  were  called  Castalides. 
They  were  called  Pegassides  from  the  winged  horse  PegasSus 
who  was  consecrated  to  them;  and  Hypocrense  from  the  fountain 
which  Pegassus  made  to  spring  out  of  the  earth  with  a  blow  of 
his  foot.  It  is  also  from  the  same  fountain  that  they  are  frequent- 
ly called  Aganippides;  for  that  fountain  was  known  equally  by  the 
names  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene. 

•         Apollo  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  the 
Hercules  as  well  ^  •'  '^  ■' 

as    Apollo    was    poets  as  the  patron  and  conductor  of  the  Muses, 
their  patron.  ,  ,        ,  ,     ,  .... 
as  we   have  already  remarked;  and  nothing  is 

finer  than  the  desciiptions  of  the  concerts  of  Parnassus  over 
which  that  god  presided,  and  where  these  goddesses  sung  in 
strains  that  charmed  both  gods  and  men.  Bpt  the  poets  were  not 
content  with  giving  them  Apollo  for  their  conductor.  They  con- 
ferred the  same  title  tipon  Hercules  also;  and  he  too  acquired 
the  name  of  Musagetes,  as  shall  be  seen  in  his  history. 

—    ■  ■  , .  Thoueh  the  Muses  received  divine  honours, 

Their  worship. 

■  and  their  worship  was  celebrated  in  most  of  the 


cities  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  with  the  usual  offering  of  sacn- 
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fices,  yet  no  class  of  people  has  so  highly  adored  them  as  the  po- 
ets; who,  in  imitation  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Virgil,  seldom  fail 
to  invoke  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  poems,  as  goddesses 
capable  of  inspiring  them  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  their  art. — rVossius  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  why  the  ancients  honoured  the  Muses  as  warlike  god- 
desses; for  we  are  assured  by  Plutarch  that  sacrifices  used  to  be 
offered  to  them  in  Greece  before  giving  battle;  but  since  they 
were  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who  had  passed  the 
principal  part  of  their  lives  in  making  war,  why  not  consider  the 
women  who  accompanied  tliem  in  their  conquests  as  warlike. 

'    As  ancient  authors  and  monuments  frequent- 

Their  Individu-  , 

al   names,    svm-    ly  confound  the  names  of  the  nme  Muses,  their 

bols,  and  inventi-  symbols,  and  the  arts  or  sciences  over  which 
ons,  viz: —  •'  ' 

=======     they  presided,  we  can  only  give  that  account  of 

each,  which  is  the  most  commonly  received,  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  or  differences  of  opi- 
nion. 

,  ,  ^,  Clio  the  first  of  the  Muses,  presided  over  his- 

1st,  Cho —  '  '^ 

her  symbols  and    tory.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  laurels, 

figui'e. 

ss^s===s    holding  in  one  htind  the  trumpet  of  fame,  and  a 

book  or  roll  of  paper  in  the  other:  sometimes  she  holds  z  plec- 
trum or  quill  in  one  hand,  and  a  lute  in  the  other;  of  which  last 
she  is  supposed  to  be  the  inventress.  As  her  name  signifies  glory 
or  renown,  it  was  her  office  to  record  the  actions  of  brave  and 
illustrious  heroes. 

=====        Euterpe,  so  called  because  she  imparts  joy, 

2d,   Euterpe—  .  .  .,      • 

her     inventions,    presided  over  music,  and  was  esteemed  the  in- 

symbols,  and  ^entress  of  the  flute  and  all  wind  instruments. 
ngTire. 

'i  She  is  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
holding  a  flute — Some  mythologists  attribute  to  her  the  invention 
of  tragedy;  in  which  character  she  holds  a  grim  mask  in  one 
hand,  and  the  club  of  Hercules  in  the  other,  perhaps  because 
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tragedy  represenis  lieroes,  of  whom  Hercules  wns  the  niost  illus- 
trious. But  the  invention  of  irtigedy  is  most  commonly  attributed 
to  Melpomene. 

'  Thalia,  the  flourishing'-  maid,  was  the  invent- 

3d,  Thalia— 
her      inventions,     •'ess  of  comedy  and  pastoral  poetry,  over  which 

fi'^ure'^'        ^""^     ^^^^  presided.    She  was  represented  as  leaning 


==  against  a  pillar,  holding  a  ludicrous  mask  in  her 
right  hand,  by  which  she  is  distinguished  from  the  tragic  Muse. 
Her  dress  is  shorter  and  less  ornamented  than  that  of  the  other 
Muses. —  We  find  Thalia  represented  on  one  medal  with  a  double 
face  like  Janus:  but  some  have  supposed  that  figure  was  meant 
for  Euterpe;  and  Spon,  who  has  published  a  fine  marble  repre- 
senting all  the  Muses,  has  sometimes  confounded  them. 

=====         Melpomene,  the  charming  fair,  is  generally 

4th,  jMelpome- 
ne— her  symbols     supposed  to  have  presided  over  tragedy.  Horace 

'  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as 

the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry.   Her  garments  were  splendid:  she 

wore  buskins  on  her  feet,  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in 

the  other. 

•    •  Terpsichore,  that  is  the  jovial,  presided  over 

chore— iier      in-    the  dance,  with  which  she  delighted  her  sisters, 

vention,  symbols    .^^^  ^f  ^^i^j^h  she  was  reckoned  the  inventress. 

and  ngure. 

:  as  the  vivacity  expressed  by  her  name  intimates. 

She  was  represented  as  a  young  and  sprightly  virgin,  crowned 

with  laurel,  and  holding  a  musical  instrument  in  her  hand. 

-  Erato,  or  the  lovely,  presided  over  lyric,  ten- 

6th,  Erato—  .it 

her  symbols  and    der,  and  amorous  poetry.  Cupid,  or  rather  Hy- 

patronage.  menseus  is  sometimes  placed  by  her  side  hold- 

ing the  torch  of  hymen,  while  she  appears  with  a  thoughtful,  but 
most  commonly  a  gay  and  animated  look.  She  is  represented  as 
crowned  with  roses,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  right  hand.  She  was 
invoked  by  lovers,  especially  in  the  month  of  April,  which,  among 
the  RomanSjwas  particularly  devoted  to  love. 
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■'     ,  Polyhymnia,  whose  name  betokens  multipli- 

7th,   Polybym-  .  .      . 

nia — her       syro-    city  of  songs,  presided  over  singing  and  rheto- 

bols,    &C.  .  ,  ,  1      I        .  r    1 

.  ric,  ana  was  deemed  the  inventress  ot  harmony. 

She  was  represented  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with 

her  right  raised  up  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator.  She  had  also  a 

crown  of  jewels  on  her  head. 

"  „  .     ■  ■■.    ■■•-^        Calliope,  so  called  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
otn,  Calhope — 

her  symbols,  and  voice,  presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poe- 
office. 

"  try.  She  was  represented  crowned  with  laurels, 

holding  a  trumpet  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  left,  to  de- 
note that  she  had  cognizance  of  the  famous  deeds  of  heroes,  as 
Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  them. 

n.,    ,j  Urania,  or  the  celestial,  w  s  the  inventrass  of 

ytn,  Urania — 

her  ,     invention,    astronomy,  over  which  she  presided.   She  was 

and  symbols.  . 

■  represented  as  a  young  virgm,    dressed  m    an 

azure  coloured  robe,  and  crowned  with  stars;  holding  a  celestial 
globe  in  her  hand  or  upon  a  tripod,  with  several  mathematical  in- 
struments about  her. 


SECTION  EIGHTH. 

MERCURY. 

,   ,     .  ■  Mythologists  reckon  more  Mercury s  than  one, 

enumerate  sever-    perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of 

al  Mercury s. 

____--_^_____    employments  in  which  that  god  was  contmually 

active.  Lactantius  the  grammarian  enumerates  four  of  them:  one 

the  son  of  Jupiter^and  Maia;  another  the  son  of  Coelus  and  the 

Day;  a  third  the  son  of  Liber  or  Bacchus  and  Proserpine;  the 

fourth  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Cyllenej  which  last  slew  Argus  and 

then  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  communicated  to^he-'Egyptitms 

the  knowledge  of  letters.— .According  to  CiceJo  there  were  five 

Ycfh.  III.  S 
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of  them.  "  One,  says  he,  was  the  son  of  Ccelus  and  the  Day:  an- 
Qlher  was  the  son  of  Valens  and  Phoronis:  he  dwells  in  the  earth 
and  is  called  Trophonius:  the  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia;  it  is  of  this  Mercury  and  Penelope  that  Pan  is  said  to  have 
been  born:  the  fourth  was  the  son  of  Nilus,  whom  the  Egyptians 
think  it  is  a  crime  to  name.  The  fifth,  whom  the  Pheneates  wor- 
ship, is  said  to  have  slain  Argus,  and  for  that  reason  to  have  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  given  laws  and  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  to  the  Egyptians." 

But  most  prob-         ^^  ^^  unnecessary  to  consider  minutely   how 

ably   there  were    we  mis^ht  reduce  to  a  smaller  number  so  many 

only  the  Egyptian 

Thot,  &  the  Titan    IVIercurys,  several  of  whom  appear  to  have  ei- 

■  ■       '     .  ther  the  same  father  or  the  same  mother:  we 

presume  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  never  were  but  two  of  them; 

vhereof  the  most  ancient  was  Thot,  Thaautus,  or  Trismegistus, 

the  Egyptian  Mercury,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Osiris.    The 

other  is  him,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 

and  Maia.  We  shall  now  speak  particularly  of  these  two  Mercu- 

rys;  and  first  of  the  Titan  prince. 

The  history  of  Mercury  the  Titan  firince. 

It  was  this  Mercury  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 


— his  great  hon- 
ours  and  eleva-    Maia,  whom  most  of  the  ancients  acknowledged, 

'  ■  and  to  whom  the  poets  attributed  all  the  achiev- 

ments  that  pass  under  that  name.  It  was  to  him  chiefly  that  tem- 
ples were  built,  and  altars  and  statues  Avere  erected.  After  his 
father's  death,  having  become  famous  among  the  Titan  princes, 
Italy  fell  to  his  lot,  with  the  Gauls:  he  also  reigned  absolute  in 
Spain,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Pluto;  as  he  likewise  did  in 
the  Maritanise  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Atlas. 
'' "     H'g   travels         ^^^  ^"^^^  ^  prince  of  great  artifice,  dissimula- 

and    his    mental    tion  and  cunning.  He  travelled  more  than  once 

endowments. 

«■  iT'ija'Tw'"!"  •    into  Egypt  to  inform  himself  in  the  manners 
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and  customs  of  thai  ancient  people,  to  learn  their  theology;  and 
above  all,  the  abominable  science  of  magic,  which  was  there  in 
very  great  vogue,  and  wherein  he  himself  afterwards  excelled: 
accordingly  he  was  reckoned  the  great  augur  and  soothsayer  01' 
the  Titan  princes,  who  were  perpetually  consulting  him.  Jupiter 
himself  in  his  lifetime  had  often  employed  him  in  that  science; 
and  this  is  what  has  given  the  poets  the  clue  or  pretext  for  mak- 
ing him  the  interpreter  of  the  gods.  But  some  authors  will  have 
it  that  he  was  accounted  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  only  because 
he  taught  his  people  the  worship  which  they  required.  His  tra- 
vels into  Egypt  were  of  great  use  to  him  for  that  purpose;  hav- 
ing got  himself  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  having  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  ceremonies. 
—Jupiter  found  great  advantage  also  from  the  eloquence  of  this 
young  prince,  having  employed  him  in  many  negociations  during 
the  wars  he  had  with  the  princes  of  his  family;  delegating  him 
to  several  places  to  treat  uith  them;  and  this  no  doubt  is  what 
■made  him  pass  for  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  As  he  frequently 
reconciled  them  to  one  another,  he  was  taken  for  the  god  of  peace 
and  alliances.  Jupiter  employed  him  as  his  confidant  in  conduct- 
ing seme  of  his  intrigues,  and  let  him  into  the  secret  of  all  bis 
gallantries. — In  fine  Mercury  contributed  not  a  little  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  to  cultivate 
the  minds  of  his  people,  to  make  <hem  docile,  uniting  them  to- 
gether by  society  and  commerce,  and  curbing  the  vicious  by  wisB 
and  rigid  laws. 

-  This  prince,  in  his  lifetime,  had  invented  and 

His  useful  in-     . 
ventions,  and  un-    improved  several  arts.  To  him  is  ascribed  tb<; 

SrhT^^    '^*^^^'    invention  of  the  lyre,  of  music,  letters,  magic, 

•    I  commerce,  wrestling,  medicine,  besides  several 

other  arts.  The  Gauls  who  worshipped  him  under  the  name  of 

Theutates,  and  offered  to  him  even  human  victims,  as  we  leara 

from  Lactantius,  looked  upon  him  as  the  inventor  of  all  the  fin© 
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arts.  Indeed  we  may  sny  no  prince  ever  gained  greater  reputation 
for  excellent  qualities,  nor  was  more  beloved  by  his  people  than 
he.  Yet  he  had  his  blemishes,  and  was  one  of  those  who  have  no- 
thing in  mediocrity;  which  obliged  the  other  sons  of  Jupiter,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  artifices,  to  make  war  upon  him,  in  which,  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  repeatedly,  he  at  last  thought  fit  to  retire 
into  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Others  think  he  ended  his  days  in 
Spain,  where  they  say  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen. 

•    •'         ,,  ,    ,  The  learned    Bochart   thinks  the   history  of 

Parallel    be-  •' 

tween     Mercury     Mercury  had  been  composed  upon  that  of  Ca- 

and.  Canaan.  ,  ,  ,  ,       , 

^j^;;;;^^;;^^^^^^;    msu ',  aDQ  bctwcen  them  he  draws  a  very  mge- 

nious  parallel.  Both  Mercury  and  Canaan,  says  he,  passed  for  the 
sons  of  Jupiter,  or  Ammon,  who  was  the  same  with  Ham.  Mer- 
cury took  his  name  from  merchandise,  and  chanaan  in  Hebrew 
signifies  the  same  thing.  The  same  reason  which  made  Canaan 
be  called  the  servant  of  his  brethren,  made  Mercury  be  taken  for 
the  messenger  of  the  gods.  This  god  had  the  charge  of  the  high- 
ways, for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  Phenicians  or  Canaanites 
of  the  race  of  Canaan  were  great  travellers,  and  settled  colonies 
every  where:  and  the  wings  of  this  god  are  the  sails  of  the  Phe- 
nician  vessels.— On  the  contrary,  John  Nicolai  is  of  opinion  that 
Mercury  is  the  same  with  Moses,  and  compares  the  miraculous 
rod  of  that  legislator  to  the  caduceus  of  this  god. 

'.:■.■ '  '       Of  all  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  world,  none  had 

flis  scwiccs  to 
the  gods  verynu-    SO  many  employments  and  occupations  as  Mer- 

merous,  especial-  ^ury.  As  interpreter  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
\y  to  Jupiter:— 

;  •   '  ,  other  gods,  and  of  his  father  Jupiter  in  particu- 

lar, he  served  them  with  indefatigable  zeal,  even  in  employments 
not  very  honourable.  He  acted  as  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary 
of  the  gods;  was  concerned  in  all  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance. 
Sometimes  he  even  accompanied  Juno  as  her  gaurd,  or  to  watch 
over  her  conduct.  Sometimes  Jupiter  sent  him  to  conduct  an  in- 
trigue with  some  new  mistress.  At  one  time  you  have  him  trans- 
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porting  Castor  and  Pollux  to  Pallene:  at  another  time  he  conducts 
Pluto's  chariots,  when  he  carries  oflF  Proserpine.  The  gods  per- 
plexed with  the  difference  between  the  three  goddesses  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  about  beauty,  send  him  along  with  them  to 
the  shepherd  Paris.  As  messenger  and  confidant  of  the  gods,  he 
had  the  care  of  all  their  affairs;  also  of  the  inside  of  the  celestial 
palace,  which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  good  order;  to  supply 
the  gods  with  Ambrosia;  to  preside  over  games,  and  assemblies; 
to  hear  and  answer  public  harangues,  &c.  8cc.  So  many  employ- 
ments for  Mercury,  gave  Lucian  occasion  pleasantly  to  observe, 
that  he  could  never  enjoy  a  moment's  repose.  Ail  which  renders 
it  probable  that  he  was  the  superintendant  of  Jupiter's  affairs, 
his  minister  of  state,  and  his  grand  master  of  the  household: 
nor  ought  this  notion  to  appear  odd,  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
poets,  under  the  sublime  idea  of  gods,  of  heaven,  and  Olympus, 
have  only  laid  before  us  the  history  of  the  Titans. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  good  qualities  and 

ing-,  he  was  for  a    ^°  """")"  services  done  to  Jupiter,  Mercury  was 

time,      expelled    ^ot  always  in  the  good  graces  of  that  god;  hav- 

from  heaven:  he     ,  "^ 

practised    thefts    ing  been  by  him  expelled  from  heaven.  But  Boc- 

cace  in  his  genealogy  of  the  gods,  asserts  upon 
the  authority  of  Theodontion,  that  this  adven- 
ture does  not  relate  to  this  Mercury;  but  to  him  who  was  called 
Stilbo,  and  who  lived  a  long  time  after  him,  being  cotemporary 
with  Phoroneus.  Saving  that  author's  pleasure,  however,  there 
never  was  a  Mercury  of  that  name;  Stilbo,  a  Greek  word  impart- 
ing to  shine,  being  only  an  epithet  of  the  planet  whose  name  this 
god  bears.  It  is  most  probable  therefore,  that  for  some  adventure 
whereof  we  are  ignorant.  Mercury  being  banished  from  Olym- 
pus  where  his  father  dwelt,  was  forced  to  keep  flocks  for  some- 
time; the  pastoral  life  not  being  then  unworthy  even  of  kings' 
sons.  As  Apollo  was  disgraced  at  the  same  time,  and  led  the  same 
kind  of  life,  so  we  are  told  that  Mercury  stole  his  oxen,  and  that 
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the  shepherd  Battus,  the  sole  witness  of  the  theft,  after  promis- 
ing not  to  reveal  it,  having  broke  his  word,  was  transformed  by 
Merrnry  into  a  touchstone,  according  to  Ovid;  a  fable  which  may 
mean  that  Mercury  had  hid  Apollo's  oxen  near  the  tomb  of  the 
shepherd  who  had  invented  the  touchstone. — As  Mercury  was 
the  god  of  tiierchants  and  thieves,  so  several  sorts  of  sharping 
trick*^  were  attributed  to  his  charge;  accordingly  we  learn  from 
Lucian,  that  when  yet  a  child,  he  had  stolen  Neptune's  trident, 
Apo  lo's  arrows,  the  sword  of  Mars,  and  the  girdle  of  Venus: 
also  fables  were  founded  upon  his  having  been  a  skilful  sailor, 
expert  at  handling  the  bow,  brave  in  fight,  2cc. 
-  '■-  ■       '  Such  is   the   history  of   Mercury,    which  is 

interspersed     in    much  disguised  by  the  Greeks  and  blended  with 

the     history    of    several  fables:  for  it  appears  that  his  name  was 
Mercury. 

I  '  given  to  those  princes  who  had  any  of  his  qua- 
lities. So  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  such  contradictory  accounts 
should  be  given  of  the  same  person,  nor  at  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  is  said  to  have  made,  and  the  many  wives  and  children  that 
are  given  to  him.— His  history  was  also  disguised  by  a  number 
of  allegories  that  had  relation  to  his  great  and  excellent  qualities; 
as  for  example,  that  of  the  golden  chain  which  came  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  was  fastened  to  the  ears  of  those  he  would  conduct, 
signified  that  he  chained  down  or  fascinated  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  men  by  the  powers  of  his  eloquence.— lie  was  said  to  have 
one  half  of  his  face  clear  and  the  other  half  clouded  or  black,  in 
illustration  of  the  opinion  that  he  conducted  souls  into  hell,  and 
consequently  was  sometimes  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  and  some- 
times in  the  realms  of  Pluto — But  what  was  the  foundation  of 
this  lable  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  after  him  Virgil,  that  he 
conducted  souls  to  hell  with  his  caduceus,  and  that  persons  never 
died  till  he  came  and  broke  the  bonds  that  united  their  bodies? 
Is  it  because  that  prince  in  his  lifetime  led  some  colonies  into 
Sapin,  the  liingdom  of  his  undo  Pluto,  a  country  that  was  account- 
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ed  hell?  or  rather  was  it  not  an  Egyptian  ceremony  that  had  giv- 
en rise  to  this  fable.  This  last  is  what  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  Egyptians,  says  he,  carried  the  dead  body  of  Apis 
to  a  certain  spot,  and  there  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  it  to  the  place  of  burial;  which  custom  Orpheus, 
who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  taught  to  the  Greeks,  and  then 
Homer  accommodated  it  to  Mercury.  Or  perhaps  because  this 
prince  was  the  founder  of  an  ancient  law  among  the  Egyptians, 
which  ordered  that  the  dead  were  not  to  have  burial,  till  the 
judges  pronounced  that  they  were  worthy  of  it:  and  the  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  took  evidence  of  the  past  life  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  publicly  read  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Acherusia.  Thus  we  may  conclude  that  this  prince  assisted  at 
these  trials  in  person,  to  insure  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws; 
which  might  suggest  the  fable  that  he  himself  conducted  the 
souls  into  hell.  La  Cerda  hints  that  this  fable  may  have  derived 
its  original  from  a  custom  among  the  Athenians;  namely  when 
they  had  condemned  several  criminals  to  death,  they  executed 
them  on  several  days,  and  he  who  went  first  to  execution  was 
called  Mercury,  because  he  shewed  the  rest  the  way  to  Pluto's 
realms;  but  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  rather  the  conse- 
quence, than  the  original  of  the  fable.— As  the  caducezis,  a  sym- 
bol peculiar  to  Mercury,  was  the  implement  by  whose  powers  he 
performed  most  of  his  magical  exploits,  so  there  were  many  fa- 
bles concerning  its  origin  and  nature.  It  had  the  form  of  a  rod, 
around  which,  at  one  extremity  were  two  serpents  twined,  whose 
spires  were  arched  in  the  form  of  two  semicircles,  while  their 
heads  reached  beyond  the  rod.  Athenagoras  says  Jupiter  being 
enamoured  of  Rhea,  she  changed  herself  into  an  adder,  upon 
which  the  god  instantly  assumed  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  and  these 
are  the  two  reptiles  which  Mercury  bears  upon  his  caduceus. 
According  to  others  of  the  ancients,  Mercury  having  found  two 
serpents  fighting  together,  appeased  their  fury  by  striking  them 
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with  his  rod,  around  which  they  twined  themselves;  and  this  is 
the  reason  say  they?  that  the  caduceus  has  ever  since  been  looked 
upon  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  We  are  told  farther,  so  easy  is  it 
to  give  mystical  explanations,  that  Mercury  was  the  inventor  of 
a  kind  of  music,  whose  sweetness  was  capable  of  stilling  the 
senses — the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  caduceus,  which  lulled  those 
asleep  who  were  touched  with  it.  Lastly,  we  find  authors  of 
opinion  that  Mercury  practised  necromancy,  or  the  art  of  recal- 
ling souls  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  caduceus,  was  the  means 
he  employed  in  this  operation.  Aft6r  all,  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  other  mystery  in  it,  except,  that  as  envoys 
and  ambassadors  wore  always  a  branch  of  olive  in  the  form  of  a 
rod,  so  such  a  one  was  given  to  Mercury  the  great  ambassador  of 
the  gods;  to  which  were  joined  the  two  serpents  as  the  symbols 
of  prudence,  which  ought  always  to  accompany  negociations. 

=====         There  are  few   Pagan  deities   of  whom  we 

How  he  was  re- 
presented,  that     have  a   greater  number  of  representations  and 

l^'mboi?"'^  ""^^  figures  remaining  than  of  Mercury.  They  are 
' "  to  be  met  with  in  antiquaries  and  particularly  in 

Montfaucon. — He  is  figured  as  a  young  man  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, an  easy  shape,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  with  a 
cloak  over  his  shoulders  but  covering  only  half  his  body. — As  he 
was  the  god  of  merchants  and  thieves,  he  is  commonly  drawn 
with  a  purse  in  his  hand. — In  quality  of  grand  negotiator  of  gods 
and  men,  he  wears  the  caduceus,  the  symbol  of  peace — If  he 
has  wings  on  his  petasus  or  cap,  at  his  feet,  where  they  are  call- 
ed talaria,  and  upon  his  caduceus,  they  are  to  denote  his  swift- 
ness in  executing  the  orders  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  con- 
ducting into  hell,  or  into  the  Elysian  fields,  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
or  bringing  them  back  again  when  required.— The  vigilance  ne- 
cessary to  the  great  number  of  offices  allotted  to  Mercury,  is  the 
reason  for  giving  him  the  cock  also  as  a  symbol. —  lo  these  sym- 
bols we  may  add  that  of  a  short  sword  called  herpe,  with  which 
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he  cut  off  the  head  of  Argus,  and  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. — As 
the  shepherds  took  him  for  their  patron,  you  see  him  sometimes 
upon  monuments  with  a  ram.— You  see  him  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  a  tortoise,  because  he  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  an  instrument  of  music  called  the  testudo  oi  tortoise. 
—We  find  likewise  monuments  where  Cupid  is  fitting  wings  to 
Mercury's  heels,  and  other  singularities  which  are  often  the  re- 
sult only  of  the  artist's  own  imagination. 

'■■  ■    We  shall  single  out  from  the  various  names 

His  names. 
5====^    that  were  given  to  Mercury,  such  as  may  call  to 


mind   some  passages  of  history,  Sec — The  Greeks  called  him 
Hermes,  that  is,  interpreter.  The  Latins  called  him  Mercurius 
from  mercatura  merchandise;  and  Cyllenius,  either  because  he 
was  born  upon  a  mountain  of  that  name,  or  because  he  lulled 
people  to  sleep  with  his  caduceus;  Nomius,  either  from  the  laws 
of  eloquence  which  he  founded,  or  because  he  was  the  god  of 
shepherds;  Camillas,  that  is  to  say  the  messenger  of  the  gods; 
the  Carthaginians  called  him  Sumes  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Egyptians  called  him  Thot,  Thaautus,  or  Trismegistus;  and  the 
Gauls  Theutates.  He  was  named  Vialis,  because  he  presided 
over  the  highways;  Quadratus,  from  being  represented  anciently 
under  the  figure  of  a  square  stone;  Triceps,  because  he  was 
equally  in  heaven,  upon  earth,  or  in  hell;  Agonios,  because  he 
presided  over  the  Agonalia,  games  whereof  he  was  the  inventor. 
The  Athenians  honoured  him  particularly  in  the  citadel,  under 
the  name  of  Profanus,  that  is  to  say,  uninitiated,  as  Phavorinus 
tells  us.  The  poets,  chiefly  Homer  and  Orpheus,  have  given  him 
the  epithet  of  Argicida,  not  so  much  for  having  killed  Argus,  as 
because  he  presided  over  eloquence,  which  is  frequently  perni- 
cious. He  had  likewise  the  appellation  of  Herpedopborus,  from 
the  words  he  made  use  of  in  killing  Argus.  He  is  sometimes 
named  Agorffius,  or  god  of  the  market.  He   had  at   Pharos  in 
Achaia,  a  statue  under  this  name,  which  delivered  oi-acies.    ihis 
Vox.  HI,       .  T 
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Statue,  according  to  Ptius  alias,  was  of  marble,  of  a  middle  size,  a 
square  form,  and  standing  upon  the  ground  without  a  pedestal: 
the  inscription  impoited,  says  this  author,  that  the  statue  was  set 
up  there  by  Simylus  the  Messinian.  He  sometimes  had  the  epi- 
thet of  Chthonius,  which  according  to  some  interpreters  signified 
Infernal  Mercury,  and  according  to  others  Terrestrial  Mercury. 
He  had  also  the  name  of  Criophoros,  that  is  ram-bearer;  accord- 
ingly he  had  a  statue  at  Lesche  where  he  was  worshipped  under 
this  name,  representing  him  bearing  a  ram  upon  his  shoulders, 
to  denote,  as  we  have  it  in  Pausanias  and  others,  that  he  was  the 
god  of  shepherds.  The  Tanagreans  worshipped  him  under  the 
name  of  Promacos,  because  he  had  appeared  to  them  in  battle, 
fighting  in  their  behalf;  and  with  this  we  shall  have  done  with 
his  names,  of  which  there  were  many  others.  ^ 

— ,,: , : The  worship  of  Mercury  had  nothine  peculi- 

His  worship.  '^  ' 

====s=;    ar  in  it,  except,  that  the  tongues  of  the  victims 


were  offered  to  him,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  eloquence  of  this 
god.  For  the  same  reason  they  offered  him  money  and  milk. 
Sometimes  too  they  sacrificed  to  him  calves  and  cocks.  He  was 
especially  worshipped  in  the  Gauls;  as  likewise  in  Egypt,  where 
the  priests  consecrated  to  him  the  stork,  the  animal  most  re- 
nowned among  them  except  the  ox.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  month 
of  May  that  they  celebrated  the  festivals  of  Mercury,  and  wor- 
shipped him  in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  year. 

Trismegistus,  the  Egyfitiav,  Meixurij. 

''„.',  There  is  no  personage  without  exception  in 

His    extensive  i  o  ,  r 

research   in  the    profane  antiquity,  more  celebrated  than  Thot, 
nrls  sltiu.  sciences. 
■  '  tlie   Egyptian    Mercury.    He   was  the  soul  of 

Osiris's  council,  who  employed  him  in  the  most  critical  affairs; 

and  who,  before  his  expedition  to  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  left 

him  with  Isis,  whom  he  had  appointed  regent  of  his  kingdoi\i, 

as  the  most  proper  person  to  serve  her  in  the  administration. 
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Not  content  merely  with  giving  counsel  to  the  queen,  he,  like  a 
faithful  minister,  applied  himself  to  make  arts  and  commerce 
flourish  through  all  Egypt.  By  studying  the  most  sublime  scien- 
ces he  acquired  profound  knowledge  in  the  mathematics,  espe- 
cially in  geometry;  and  he  taught  the  Egyptians  how  to  measure 
their  lands,  (whose  limits  were  frequently  disturbed  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile)  that  every  one  might  know  permanently 
the  portion  which  belonged  to  him.  In  fine,  there  were  few  sci- 
ences wherein  he  did  not  make  great  proficiency;  and  it  was  he 
in  pai'ticular  that  invented  those  mysterious  letters  called  hiero- 
glyphics, which  were  afterwards  used  only  in  matters  that  con- 
cerned religion. — -To  these  particulars  Diodorus  Siculus  adds, 
that  "  Osiris  conferred  great  honour  upon  Mercury,  because  he 
saw  him  endued  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  talent  for 
every  thing  that  was  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  human  society. 
For  he  was  the  first  who  formed  an  exact  and  regular  language 
ofthe  rude  and  undetermined  dialects  that  were  in  use  before. 
He  gave  names  to  a  vast  number  of  things  which  till  then  had 
none.  He  invented  the  first  characters,  and  regulated  the  very 
harmony  of  words  and  phrases.  He  instituted  several  rites  con- 
cerning sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods;  and  communicated  to  mankind  the  first  principles  of  astro- 
nomy. Next  he  exhibited  to  them  by  way  of  amusement,  dancing 
and  wrestling,  and  made  them  understand  what  strength,  and 
even  what  grace,  the  human  body  might  derive  from  these  exer- 
cises. He  invented  the  lyre,  to  which  he  gave  three  strings,  in 
allusion  to  the  three  seasons  of  the  year:  for  these  three  strings 
gave  three  sounds,  the  grave,  the  sharp,  and  the  mean  or  inter- 
mediate; the  grave  answered  to  the  winter,  the  mean  to  spring, 
and  the  sharp  to  summer.  It  was  he  from  whom  the  Greeks 
learnt  elocution,  which  they  attribute  to  their  Hermes.  He  was 
the  confidant  of  Osiris,  who  communicated  to  him  all  his  secrets, 
and  highly  esteemed  his  counsels.  Lastly,  it  was  he  according  to 
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the  Egyptians,  who  planted  the  olive  li'ee,  which  the  Greeks  as- 
cribe to  Minerva." 
■  As  for  that  great  number  of  books  upon  the- 

The veneration  oloffv,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  of  which  Tris- 
of  the  Eg-yptians  .  . 

for  his  books  on  megistus  was  author,  Marsham  ascribes  them 
astronomy,  medi-  .,  ^  ,t  ■,  i  t        - 

cine  &c.'  ^°  Mercurj-,  a  son  oi  V  ulcan,  who,  according  to 

=s=iis^5S5=sss    Eusebius,  lived  a  little   after   Moses,   that  is> 


about  fifty  years  after  the  Israelites  cami  out  of  Egypt:  and  this 
learned  author,  relying  upon  Manetho  as  cited  by  Syncellus,  er- 
roneously reckoned  this  Mercury  to  be  the  one  who  was  surna- 
med  Trismegistus.  These  books,  according  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  were  forty-tvo  in  number;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Egyptians  to  carry  their  veneration  for  them  higher  than  they 
did.  They  were  carried  in  their  processions  with  a  great  deal  of 
ceremony  and  respect.  First  of  all  appeared  the  chanter,  who 
had  two  of  them  in  his  hands,  one  containing  the  hymns  in  ho- 
nour of  the  gods,  and  the  other  rules  to  direct  the  administration 
of  kings.  Next  came  the  minister  called  horoscopus,  who  carried 
the  four  books  of  astronomy,  one  treating  of  the  fixed  stars,  ano- 
ther of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  two  last  of  the 
rising  of  these  two  luminaries.  Then  appeared  the  sacred  scribe, 
with  ten  books  which  treated  of  cosmography,  geography,  the 
description  of  the  Nile,  &c.  Then  followed  the  stolist  with  other 
ten  books  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  namely  sacrifices,  pray- 
ers, festival  days,  Sec.  The  prophet  next  succeeded,  likewise  with 
ten  books  which  were  called  sacerdotal,  treating  of  the  laws  of 
the  gods  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Thus  concludes  that 
author,  there  were  forty-two  books  in  all,  of  which  thirty-six  in- 
eluded  all  that  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  and  the 
other  six  regarded  medicine,  that  is  anatomy,  medicaments,  and 
diseases.  It  was  from  these  books  that  Sanchoniathon  took  his 
Theogony,  whereof  we  have  given  an  abstract  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  volume.  They  are  however  long  ago  lost,  for  the  Pi- 
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mander  of  Mercury  is  a  spurious  work. —  i  he  worship  of  this 
god  was  very  solemn  among  the  Egyptians,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  festival  occurred  in  the  month  of  May. 

IRIS. 

As  Iris  was  the  female    messenger  of  the 


Her  oritrin  and  ,  ,    ,,  ,      r  .        •     .1 

nhvsical  nature       g°"S,  we  snail  speak  01  her  m  the  same  section 

====:  with  their  male  messenger  Mercury;  and  we 
may  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  as  Jupiter  for  the  most  part 
made  use  of  the  ministration  of  Mercury,  so  Juno  chiefly  em- 
ployed Iris  as  her  envoy  upon  earth. — Tliere  is  nothing  histori- 
cal to  be  found  in  the  account  of  Iris,  who  is  only  a  physical  di- 
vinity. But  as  the  Greek  mythologists  personified  every  thing, 
they  made  Iris  or  the  rainbow,  a  young  woman  clothed  in  a  par- 
ty-coloured habit,  always  seated  by  the  throne  of  Juno  ready  to 
execute  her  orders.  They  have  framed  a  genealogy  for  her  too, 
and  we  are  told  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Elec- 
tra,  poetical  personages,  the  former  of  whose  names  signifies  to 
admire,  and  the  latter  signifies  the  splendour  of  the  sun;  all 
which  is  well  enough  to  denote  the  quality  of  the  meteor  they 
designed  to  describe,  there  being  nothing  more  admirable  in  na- 
ture than  that  bow  which  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  by  a  mist  or  cloud  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens; 
and  it  would  have  been  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  had  the  an- 
cients not  made  a  divinity  of  it. 

'         Iris  is  said  to  have  been  constant  and  unre- 

of  her  office.'         mitting  in  her  attendance  upon  Juno;  and  Chal- 

'    limachus  tells  us  that  when  she  wanted  rest  she 


leaned  against  the  throne  of  that  goddess.  However  she  was 
sometimes  the  messenger  of  Jupiter,  as  appears  from  Homer 
and  Valerius  Flaccus.  The  most  important  office  assigned  to  her 
by  the  Pagans,  was  to  cut  the  fatal  hair  in  fejnales  who  were  ex- 
piring; for  they  were  persuaded  that  as  Mercury  was  necessai'y 
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by  the  orders  of  Jupiter  lo  separate  the  souls  of  men  from  their 
bodies  at  death,  it  was  necessary  also  that  Iris  should  be  com- 
missioned by  Juno  to  deliver  the  souls  of  women.  Accordingly 
Virgil,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  theology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  says  Juno  sent  Iris  to  cut  the  fatal  hair  for  Dido 
after  she  had  stabbed  herself. — However,  as  Iris  was  not  always 
taken  up  in  such  occupations,  in  her  leisure  hours  she  had  the 
care  of  her  mistress's  apartment,  whose  bed  Theocritus  says  she 
made.  And  when  Juno  returned  from  the  infernal  regions  to 
Olympus,  it  was  the  duty  of  Iris  to  purify  her  with  perfumes,  as 
we  learn  from  Ovid. — Such^were  the  notions  of  the  poets  rela- 
tive lo  this  goddess,  whose  constant  attendance  on  Juno  was 
founded  on  the  latter  being  considered  as  the  gross  air  with  which 
the  rainbow  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


■  Hebe  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno; 

Her    descent, 
office,     and    off-    or,   as  some  mythologists  will  have  it,   she  was 

spring  by  Hercu-    ^^^^  daughter  of  Juno  alone,  who  conceived  her 

==^=;=;;;=2i=     by  eating  lettuce.  She  was  made  cup-bearer  by 

her  mother,  to  all  the  gods;  but  Jupiter  dismissed  her  from  that 

office,  because  she  fell  down  in  an  indecent  posture  as  she  was 

pouring  nectar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  festival,  and  substituted  his 

favourite  Ganymede  in  her  place.  She  was  employed  by  Juno  to 

prepare  her  chariot  and  harness  her  peacocks. — When  Hercules 

was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Juno  by 

marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexi- 

ares  and  Anicetus. 

=====        As  Hebe  was  exceedingly  fair,  and  always  in 

She  was   god- 
dess of  youth:  her     ihe  bloom  of  youth,  and  had  th3  power  of  resto- 

worship,  &c.  •  ,  ,  i  r  i     •  i 

*^'  rmg  gods  and  men  to  youthtul  vigour,  she  was 

therefore  called  the  goddess  of  youth.  And  at  the  request  of  her 

husband  Hercules,  she  performed  the  kind  office  of  renewing 
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the  youthful  vigour  oi  his  tViencl  Idas — Hebe  was  worshipped 
at  Sicyon  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Ju- 
ventes. — She  is  represented  as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with 
fldwers,  and  arrayed  in  a  variegated  robe. 


SECTION    NINTH. 

3IINERVA  OR  PALLAS. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  Minerva, 


The  mystery  of      ,  ,  ,  r   t      ■       ,  ,       .  ^ 

her  birth;—  "^^  noblest  ot  Jupiter's  productions.  The  mys- 

'       tery  of  this  goddess's  birth  is  as  follows.  We 


are  told  that  Jupiter,  after  the  war  with  the  Titans,  being  by  con- 
sent of  the  other  gods,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  married  Metis, 
who  was  accounted  the  wisest  of  her  sex.  Jupiter,  so  soon  as  Me- 
tis became  pregnant,  having  learnt  from  Ccelus  that  she  would 
bring  forth  a  daughter  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  a  son  who 
was  destined  to  become  sovereign  of  the  universe,  resorted  to 
the  diabolical  remedy  of  devouring  her.  Some  time  after,  feeling 
a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  he  applied  to  Vulcan,  who  with  a 
stroke  of  his  axe  cleaved  open  his  brain,  whence  to  his  great 
astonishment  out  sprang  Minerva  full  grown  and  in  complete 
armour;  insomuch  that  she  was  in  a  capacity  to  assist  her  father 
in  the  war  with  the  giants,  wherein  she  greatly  distinguished 
herself. — Jupiter,  according  to  some  authors,  was  already  mar- 
ried to  Juno,  whose  barrenness  was  the  cause  of  his  bringing 
foith  Minerva. 

===  This  fiction  has  always  appeared  mysterious, 
tion"ofit.  "    and  very  different  explanations  of  it  have  been 

=====  offered.  Some  learned  moderns  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  veiled  some  of  the  sublimest  truths  in  philosophy, 
and  even  the  mystery  of  the  creation  itself;  and  that  the  armour 
with   wh.ch    this  goddess  was  equipped   at  her  birth,  particu- 
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by  the  orders  of  Jupiter  to  separate  the  souls  of  men  from  their 
bodies  at  death,  it  was  necessary  also  that  Iris  should  be  com- 
missioned by  Juno  to  deliver  the  souls  of  women.  Accordingly 
Virgil,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  theology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  says  Juno  sent  Iris  to  cut  the  fatal  hair  for  Dido 
after  she  had  stabbed  herself. — However,  as  Iris  was  not  always 
taken  up  in  such  occupations,  in  her  leisure  hours  she  had  the 
care  of  her  mistress's  apartment,  whose  bed  Theocritus  says  she 
made.  And  when  Juno  returned  from  the  infernal  regions  to 
Olympus,  it  was  the  duty  of  Iris  to  purify  her  with  perfumes,  as 
we  learn  from  Ovid. — Such  were  the  notions  of  the  poets  rela- 
tive to  this  goddess,  whose  constant  attendance  on  Juno  was 
founded  on  the  latter  being  considered  as  the  gross  air  with  which 
the  rainbow  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


-'     ■  Hebe  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno; 

Her    descent, 
office,     and    off-    or,   as  some  mythologists  will  have  it,  she  was 

spring  by  Hercu-  ^^^^  daughter  of  Juno  alone,  who  conceived  her 
=;=;:=;=:  by  eating  lettuce.  She  was  made  cup-bearer  by 
her  mother,  to  all  the  gods;  but  Jupiter  dismissed  her  from  that 
office,  because  she  fell  down  in  an  indecent  posture  as  she  wds 
pouring  nectar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  festival,  and  substituted  his 
favourite  Ganymede  in  her  place.  She  was  employed  by  Juno  to 
prepare  her  chariot  and  harness  her  peacocks. — When  Hercules 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Jgno  by 
marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexi- 
ares  and  Anicetus. 

====^==  As  Hebe  was  exceedingly  fair,  and  always  in 

She   was   god- 
dess of  youth:  her  ihe  bloom  of  youth,  and  had  the  power  of  resto- 
wors  ip,  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^   j^  youthful  vigour,  she  was 

therefore  called  the  goddess  of  youth.  And  at  the  request  of  her 
husband  Hercules,  she  performed  the  kind  office  of  renewing 
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the  youthful  vigour  oi  his  friend  Idas — Hebe  was  worshipped 
at  Sicyon  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Ju- 
ventes. — She  is  represented  as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with 
fldwers,  and  arrayed  in  a  variegated  robe. 

SECTION   NINTH. 

3IINERVA  OR  PALLAS. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  Minerva, 

Themysterjof      ,  ,  ,  r   t      ■       % 

her  birth;—  the  noblest  ot  Jupiter's  productions.  The  mys- 

— —    tery  of  this  goddess's  birth  is  as  follows.  We 


are  told  that  Jupiter,  after  the  war  with  the  Titans,  being  by  con- 
sent of  the  other  gods,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  married  Metis, 
who  was  accounted  the  wisest  of  her  sex.  Jupiter,  so  soon  as  Me- 
tis became  pregnant,  having  learnt  from  Coelus  that  she  would 
bring  forth  a  daughter  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  a  son  who 
was  destined  to  become  sovereign  of  the  universe,  resorted  to 
the  diabolical  remedy  of  devouring  her.  Some  time  after,  feeling 
a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  he  applied  to  Vulcan,  who  with  a 
stroke  of  his  axe  cleaved  open  his  brain,  whence  to  his  great 
astonishment  out  sprang  Minerva  full  grown  and  in  complete 
armour;  insomuch  that  she  was  in  a  capacity  to  assist  her  father 
in  the  war  with  the  giants,  wherein  she  greatly  distinguished 
herself. — Jupiter,  according  to  some  authors,  was  already  mar- 
ried to  Juno,  whose  barrenness  was  the  cause  of  his  bringing 
foi'th  Minerva. 

=====  This  fiction  has  always  appeared  mysterious, 
tio~o/it!^  '    and   very  different  explanations  of  it  have  been 

I  offered.   Some  learned  moderns  have  been  of 

opinion  that  it  veiled  some  of  the  sublimest  truths  in  philosophy, 
and  even  the  mystery  of  the  creation  itself;  and  that  the  armour 
with   which    this  goddess   was  equipped   at  her  birth,  particu- 
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larly  the  tremendous  egis  given  her  by  the  poets,  which  no  other 
divinity  but  herself  could  carry,  was  designed  to  represent  her 
equality  in  power  with  her  father;  for  her  divine  powers  were 
so  great,  that  she  could  hurl  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the 
lives  of  men,  and  bestow  the  gift  of  prophecy. — Eusebius  takes 
the  fable  of  Minerva's  birth  to  have  arisen  from  the  story  of  a 
virgin  who  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Triton  in  Libya, 
and  became  famous  for  her  works  in  wool;  and  that  as  the  fine 
arts  are  the  productions  of  the  mind,  it  was  just  to  say  she  sprung 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Pausanias  seems  to  confirm  this  tra- 
dition followed  by  Eusebius,  when  he  says,  "  As  for  this  goddess, 
she  is  blue-eyed,  which  I  take  to  be  founded  upon  a  fable  cur- 
rent among  the  Libyans,  for  they  say  Minerva  was  the  daughter 
of  Neptune  and  Tritonis  the  nymph  of  a  marsh,  and  that  she 
was  therefore  represented  with  blue  eyes  like  her  father.'*  How- 
ever, as  antiquity  varies  not  a  little  in  all  these  matters,  Pausa- 
nias tells  us  elsewhere,  that  the  people  of  Aliphera  in  Arcadia 
valued  themselves  for  having  Minerva  born  and  brought  up 
among  them. — M.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  notes  upon  Hesiod,  says  the 
fable  of  Minerva's  being  produced  from  Jupiter's  brain  is  found- 
ed upon  his  having  adopted  that  goddess,  and  taken  care  of  her 
education. — But  the  common  opinion  is,  that  Minerva  was  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  who  having  distinguished  herself  in  the 
belles  lettres,  and  perhaps  in  arms,  was  looked  upon  after  her 
death,  as  the  divinity  who  presided  over  them;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  her  being  regarded  as  the  issue  of  Jupiter's  brain  is 
only  that  her  name,  according  to  the  most  correct  etymology, 
signifies  counsel,  wisdom,  or  wit.  All  the  learned  however,  do 
not  agree  as  to  this  etymology.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  who  makes  the  subject  of  this  fable  spring 
from  Jupiter's  brain,  it  applies  more  properly  to  the  warlike 
Pallas  than  to  the  wise  Minerva;  since  the  epithets  he  gives  her 
are  more  characteristic  of  the  goddess  of  war.  Speaking  of  Jupi- 
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ter,  "  that  god,  says  he,  hatched  from  his  brain  the  blue-eyed 
Tntonian  goddess;  she  is  activ,e,  violent,  untractable,  and  takes 
delight  in  bloody  broils,  the  din  of  war  and  battles." 

—  ■    ■    -  ■  But  this  was  not  the  only  Minerva  of  whom 
There  were  se- 

veral  Minervas.       '^^^  have   accounts  from   mythologists.   Cicero 

-  finds  five  eoddesses  cf  this  name.  "  I  have  al- 


ready, says  he,  mentioned  one  Minerva  the  mother  of  Apollo. 
Another,  the  offspring  of  Nilus,  is  worshipped  at  Sais,  a  town  in 
Egypt.  A  third  v/as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  as  has  been  said.  A 
fourth,  born  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe  the  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
was  named  by  the  Arcadians,  Corea,  to  whom  is  owing  the  in- 
vention of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses.  A  fifth,  who  is  pictured 
with  winged  shoes,  was  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  whom  she  put  to 
death  because  he  offered  violpnce  to  her." — St.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  who  of  all  the  fathers  was  best  acquainted  with  pro- 
fane antiquity,  and  had  read  a  great  number  of  authors  that  are 
now  lost,  admits  also  of  five  Minervas;  but  as  to  their  parentage, 
he  differs  somewhat  from  Cicero.  "  The  first,  says  he,  was  an 
Athenian,  and  the  daughter  of  Vulcan;  the  second  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  the  daughter  of  Nilus;  the  third,  the  offspring  of  Sa- 
turn, invented  the  art  of  war;  the  fourth  was  the  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter; and  the  fifth  was  the  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Titanis  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  who,  after  she  had  put  her  father  to  death, 
flead  him  and  covered  herself  with  his  skin. 

■  The  Egyptian  Minerva  was  the  most  ancient 

The   Egyptian       r  c-         r 

Mhierva,  founder    of  all*  She  founded  Sais  and  was  worshipped 

of  Sais,  the  most     ,i  ,         i    r        .1      .•  c  r^  1 

ancient  there  long  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  who  was 

'■■     a  native  of  that  city.  He  introduced  her  worship 

into  Greece;  after  which  this  goddess  was  confounded  with  his 

daughter  Athene. — This   Minerva  of  Egypt  was  called  Ntitisj 

according  to  Plato  and  Eratosthenes.  And  as  the  kings  of  Egypt 

according  to  Lucian,  often  took  the  names  of  their  gods,  that  of 

Vox.  III.  U 
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ing  circumstance:  Cecrops,  in  building  the  walls  of  Athens,  found 
an  olive  tree  and  a  fountain;  whereupon  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
being  consulted,  replied  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  had  both  a 
right  to  name  the  new  city;  on  which  occasion  the  people  and  se- 
nate assembled  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  But  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  this  fable  is  only  founded  upon  the  change 
which  Cranaus  the  successor  of  Cecrops,  made  in  transferring 
the  name  of  his  daughter  Athense  to  that  city,  instead  of  Posido- 
nia  the  name  of  Neptune  which  it  had  before;  and  as  the  Areo- 
pagus or  Senate  confirmed  this  change,  they  fabled  that  Neptune 
had  been  cast  by  the  judgment  of  the  gods. — Though  these  two 
explanations  are  not  without  probability,  an  ingenious  critic,  fa- 
ther Toumemine,  has  found  out  another  which  is  still  more  sa- 
tisfactory. The  ancient  people  of  Attica,  says  he,  the  posterity  of 
Ccthin,  a  savage  ferocious  race,  dwelt  only  in  caves,  and  pursued 
no  other  livelihood  but  that  of  hunting.  The  Pelasgi  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  country,  taught  them  the  art  of  na- 
vigation, and  made  pirates  of  them.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt,  led  a  colony  thither,  abolished  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  people,  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  particularly 
to  propagate  the  olive,  for  which  the  soil  was  proper,  and  from 
which  Sais  had  derived  its  name.  He  taught  them  likewise  to 
worship  Minerva,  under  the  name  of  Athenae,  highly  adored  at 
Sais,  and  to  whom  the  olive  tree  was  consecrated.  The  Atheni- 
ans from  that  time  looked  upon  that  goddess  as  the  protectress  of 
their  city,  and  called  it  after  her  name.  Athens  became  famous 
for  its  excellent  oil;  and  the  profits  accruing  from  thence  sug- 
gested a  project  of  reclaiming  the  people  from  piracy,  to  apply 
them  solely  to  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  more  effectually 

to  promote  this  design,  they  invented  a  fable  (the  ancient  method 

ft 
of  proposing  any  thing  to  the  populace),  wherein  Neptune  was 

supposed  to  be  overcome  by  Minerva,  who,  even  in  the  judgment 

of  the  great  gods  had  made  a  more  useful  discovery  than  Nep- 
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tune.  This  fiible  was  composed  in  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  Phrygian,  blended  with  several  Phenician 
words;  and  as  in  these  two  languages  the  same  word  signifies  a 
horse  and  a  ship,  those  who  interpreted  this  fable,  took  the  word 
in  the  former  signification,  and  substituted  a  horse  instead  of  a 
ship;  which  latter  was  the  emblem  of  the  fable  whose  end  was 
to  reclaim  the  people  from  piracy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  mis- 
take, adds  that  learned  father,  could  Neptune  have  got  the  name 
of  Ippius?  or  would  the  Greeks  ever  have  made  a  horseman  of 
the  god  of  the  seas? — In  a  word,  it  was  a  contest  between  the 
sea-men  who  owned  Neptune  for  their  head,  and  the  people  who 
sided  with  the  senate  governed  by  Minerva,  which  gave  rise  to 
this  fable.  The  people,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus,  car- 
ried it,  and  the  country  life  was  preferren  to  that  of  piracy,  which 
was  allegorically  expressed  by  saying  that  Minerva  had  triumph- 
ed over  Neptune. 

'     ,,     ^  ,  This  was  not  the  only  contest  that  Minerva 

Fable  of  hei-  ■' 

contest  with  Ar-    was  engaged  in.   Araclme  the  daughter  of  Id- 
achne  in  tapestry.  .  .  .      , 

-  mon,  of  the  city  of  Colophon,  disputed  with  her 

« 
the  glory  of  performing  the  best  workmanship  in  cloth  and  ta- 
pestry. The  challenge  was  accepted;  and  the  goddess,  seeing  the 
work  of  her  antagonist  exquisitely  beautiful,  threw  the  shuttle  at 
her  head,  which  so  provoked  Arachne  that  she  hanged  herself  in 
spite;  but  the  gods  in  pity  transformed  her  into  a  spider,  as  we 
are  told  by  Ovid. — Bochart  thinks  this  fable  has  no  other  founda- 
tion but  the  word  arach,  which  signifies  to  spin,  and  tells  us  that 
the  scriptures  use  the  same  word  to  signify  the  webs  which  the 
spider  works:  but  with  due  respect  to  that  learned  author,  we 
may  as  well  suppose  that  the  vanity  of  an  ingenious  female  artist 
who  had  pretended  to  surpass  Minerva  herself,  and  her  having 
come  to  a  tragical  end,  had  given  a  clue  to  the  fable.  Pliny,  who 
gives  the  history  of  Arachne,  says  she  hanged  herself  without 
telling  the  reason  of  her  despair. 
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TTT', — 77™         Jhe  fable  of  Vulcan's  attempt  upon  her  chas- 
Fable  of  her 

contest  with  Vul-    tity  is  intended  to  represent  in  the  most  lively 
ciin. 

'  colours  the  sternness  of  her  virtue.  It  was  thus; 

Jupiter  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  give  to  V^ulcan  as  a  reward  for 
his  suit  of  armour,  whatever  he  desired.  Vulcan'denianded  IVIi- 
nerva  in  inarriai^e;  but  the  father  of  the  gods  had  granted  to 
Minerva  the  privilege  of  living  in  perpetual  celibacy;  therefore 
though  he  could  not  withold  his  consent,  he  advised  his  daughter 
to  make  all  possible  resistance,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  her 
lover.  Accordingly,  neither  the  prayers  nor  the  force  of  Vulcan 
could  prevail:  but  though  Minerva  preserved  her  chastity  in  de- 
fiance of  this  assault,  the  deformed  Ericthonius  was  the  fruit  of 
Vulcan's  passion — As  another  mark  of  the  stern  virtue  of  this 
goddess,  \ve  are  told,  that  Tiresias  having  had  the  presumption  to 
iook  at  her  when  bathing,  he  was  immediately  deprived,  by  her 
of  the  use  of  his  sight,  in  revenge. 

V  Minerva  had  many  names,  which  were  deriv- 

Her  various        ■,    •  ,        r  ,  ,-.■  ^^        ^  k 

names  ^^  either  from  her  qualities,  or  the  places  where 

she  was  worshipped.  That  of  Alalcomene  given 


her  by  Homer,  was  derived  according  to  some,  from  a  city  in 
Beotia  where  she  was  said  to  have  been  born;  or  according  to 
others,  from  the  assistance  she  afforded  to  her  favourites,  of 
which  number  was  Hercules,  whom  she  protected  against  Juno: 
and  we  learn  from  Pausanias  that  she  was  represented  by  the 
Megareans  in  an  attitude  ready  to  defend  that  hero,  in  the  statue 
they  placed  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter. — She  was  called 
Musica  from  her  statue  which  Demetrius  made,  because  the  ser- 
pents of  the  Gorgon  upon  her  shield  resounded  like  a  lute  when 
they  were  touched;  or  from  the  invention  of  the  flute,  which  is 
attributed  to  her  by  some,  relative  to  which  we  are  told  that  she 
once  amused  herself  in  playing  upon  her  favourite  flute  before 
Juno  and  Venus,  but  these  goddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of 
her  face  occasioned  by  blowing  the  instrument:  of  the  justness 
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of  this  raillery  Minerva  was  so  forcibly  convinced  by  looking  at 
herself  in  a  fountain  near  mount  Ida,  that  slie  threw  away  the  in- 
strument, and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  on  him  who  found 
it;  which  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Marsyas,  who  was  flayed  alive 
by  Apollo  for  his  presumptious  challenge  upon  that  instrument. 
—The  name  of  Tritonea  by  which  Minerva  was  called,  came 
from  the  river  or  lake  Triton  in  Libya,  near  which  she  was  said 
by  some  to  be  born.  She  was  called  Gigantophontis  from  the  aid 
she  afforded  Jupiter  against  the  giants.  The  name  of  Parthenia 
was  given  her,  because  she  preserved  her  virginity:  that  of  Cffi- 
sia,   because  she  was  blue-eyed.    When  she  was  taken  for  the 
daughter  of  Neptune,  she  was  called  Ippia,  or  the  female  cava- 
lier.   At  Athens  she  was  called  Polias,  or  the  patroness  of  the 
city,  as  may  be  seen  on  a  medal  of  that  city;  where  she  had  a 
statue  under  that  name,  all  in  ivory,  cone  by  Phidias.— She  was 
denominated  Erganc,  or  the  inventress,  because  the  invention  of 
several  arts  was  ascribed  to  her;  since  besides  the  art  of  war,  Lu- 
cian  attributes  to  her  that  of  architecture;  and  the  arts  of  spin- 
ning, of  making  cloth,  tapestry,  &c.  are  also  ascribed  to  her  by 
the  ancients,  bqsides  numberless  other  inventions  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Hence  she  was  invoked  by  every  artist,  particularly 
those  who  worked  in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Indeed 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  implore  the  patronage  of  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason;  which  gave  the  poets 
occasion  to  say,  qui  bene  fdacarit  Pallada.  doctus  erit;  he  who  gains 
the  patronage  of  Minerva  shall  be  learned. — Wc  shall  only  add 
here,  that  Minerva  was  said  to  be  the  first  who  built  a  ship;  and 
that  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation,  and  her  care  for  the  Argonauts, 
which  placed  the  prophetic  treeofDodona  behind  the  ship  Argo, 
when  those  adventurers  set  out  for  Colchis. 

■-'  ■  Minerva  v/as  represented  in  various  ways,  ac- 

Her  fienrc,  and  ,       ,.p,^ 

symbols;—  cordmg  to  the  different  characters  in  which  she 

m m.r..m.    appcaTcd.  She  generally  had  a  full  countenaRce? 
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•with  more  of  masculine  firmness  and  composure,  than  female 
softness  and  grace.  In  most  of  her  statues  she  is  sitting.  She 
is  commonly  represented  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  a  spear 
in  one  hand,  and  a  buckler  or  shield  in  the  other,  with  the 
Egis  upon  her  breast-plate  or  cuirass. — Her  helmet  is  vari- 
ously figured  upon  her  monuments  now  extant.  Pausanias 
in  his  Attics  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Minerva  with  a  sphinx  in 
the  middle  of  her  helmet,  and  griffins  on  either  side.  In  a 
medal  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Sweden's  cabinet,  the  hel- 
met of  this  goddess  is  surmounted  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses:  and  in  another  medal  from  the  cabinet  of  M.  Maffei,  is  a 
serpent  or  dragon  with  winding  spires,  marching  before  her.  It 
is  thought  that  this  represented  Minerva  Polias,  worshipped  on 
the  Athenian  rock  which  was  kept  by  a  dragon.— The  dragon  is 
also  upon  Minerva's  breast-plate  in  several  of  her  statues:  and  in 
the  cabinet  of  M.  Ue  La  Chausse,  is  a  Minerva  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  rod  entwined  by  a  serpent,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
representations  of  Esculapius,  that  being  the  emblem  of  medi- 
cine; whereupon  Montfaucon  justly  remarks,  that  this  was  Mi- 
nerva Medica  who  had  a  temple  at  Rome:  to  which  we  may  add 
that  she  was  also  worshipped  among  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Hygieia,  or  goddess  of  health. — Pausanias  says  that  the  Elians 
surmounted  Minerva's  helmet  with  a  cock,  because  that  animal 
is  very  courageous;  or  because,  on  account  of  its  sagacity,  it  was 
consecrated  to  her  when  she  was  called  Ergane.  The  owl  is  also 
to  be  found  upon  several  medals  of  Minerva,  either  surmounting 
her  helmet  or  otherwise  disposed  of. — Thus  we  perceive  that 
the  animals  chiefly  consecrated  to  this  goddess,  were  the  serpent, 
the  owl,  and  the  cock;  wliich  we  are  told,  was  to  denote  her  vi- 
gilance, and  to  teach  us  that  true  wisdom  is  eternally  active. 
Some  authors  even  tell  us  that  these  three  symbols  comprise  the 
mijstery  of  the  trinity^  and  that  the  pagans  derived  these  concep- 
tions of  the  most  sublime  theolosry  from  the  books  of  Mercury 
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Trismegistus,  who  seems  to  have  discovered  those  mysteries; 
but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that  those  books  are  spu- 
rious. 

•  '•  Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  is  proper 
her  E'^is.  '°  S^^*^  ^  particular  account  of  Minerva's  shield 

•  '  or  Egis.  Anciently  all  the  bucklers  of  the  gods, 
and  particularly  that  of  Jupiter,  which  was  covered  with  the  skin 
of  the  goat  that  suckled  him,  were  called  Egides;  but  from  the 
time  of  Minerva?s  splendid  achievements  in  arms,  this  name  \.  as 
appropriated  to  her  buckler  alone.  Though  this  word  signifies  a 
she-goat,  and  the  Egis  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  skin  of 
that  animal,  yet  some  authors  are  persuaded  that  it  was  the  skin 
of  a  monster  named  Egis,  which  vomited  fire,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  vast  havoc  of  old,  in  Phrygia,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  Libya ; 
and  that  Minerva  destroyed  it,  and  wore  its  skin  upon  her  buck- 
ler  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  Minerva  destroyed  some  famous 

robber  who  laid  waste  the  country;  and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the 
fable.  But  as  the  Greeks  always  had  fabulous  reasons  to  advance 
for  their  ancient  ceremonies,  it  is  belter  to  rely  upon  Herodotus, 
who  says  they  borrowed  from  the  Libyans  the  habit  and  buckler 
with  which  they  adorned  Minerva,  who  was  very  much  honoured 
in  that  country,  especially  about  the  lake  Triton,  where  some  al- 
lege she  was  born.  The  Greeks  however  pretended  that  their 
counti'y  was  the  birth-place  of  Minerva,  and  to  obscure  the  tra- 
dition which  maintained  that  her  worship  came  from  Egypt  and 
Libya,  whence  Cccrops  had  brought  it,  they  invented  the  fable 
concerning  the  monster  above  mentioned. — After  the  acquisition 
of  Medusa's  head,  Minerva's  shield  became  doubly  formidable. 
This  goddess  having  contributed  to  Perseus  her  shield  in  con- 
junction with  other  pieces  of  armour  contributed  by  other  gods, 
and  having  guided  and  protected  him  in  that  perilous  undertak- 
ing when  he  cut  off  Medusa's  head,  tliat  hero,  upon  returning; 

Vol..  in.  X 
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Minerva's  shield,  in  gratitude  to  the  goddess,  placed  the  Gor- 
gon's head  upon  it,  which  had  the  power  of  petrifying  every 
thing  that  saw  it. — Thoughthe  Egis  properly  signifies  the  buck- 
ler of  Minerva,  it  is  somelimes  applied  to  her  cuirass  or  breast- 
plate because  Medusa's  head  is  frequently  represented  upon  it 
also. 


SECTION    TENTH. 

MARS,  BELLONA,  AND  VICTORY. 

Is.    MARS. 

NEXT  to  the  warlike  Pallas  we  shall  speak 


His  parentag-e. 
-A^^-yj ^    of  Mars  the  god  of  war.  According  to  Homer 

and  others  of  the  Greek  poets,  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ju- 

jio:  but  among  the  Latin  poets  we  find  the  ridiculous  fable,  that 

Juno,  to  be  revenged  of  Jupiter  for  having  Minerva  without  her 

coneurrencCj  had  conceived  Mars  by  touching  a  flower,  showed 

lier  by  the  goddess  Flora  in  the  meadow  near  Olenus,  which  had 

the  power  of  making  women  pregnant.  This  fiction  was  unknown 

to  most  of  the  ancients,  and  had  probably  an  allegorical  meaning 

which  it  would  be  needless  to  investigate;  unless  it  was  invented, 

as  an  ancient  mythologist  pretends,  upon  account  of  the  ferocious 

character  of  Mars,  whom  they  could  not  conceive  to  be  the  son 

of  so  polite  a  prince  as  Jupiter. 

'     ■  However  this  may  be,  Lucian  informs  us  that 

His  education. 
•-■-  '  Juno  charged  the  education  of  the  infant  Mars 


to  the  god  Priapus;  who  according  to  the  same  author,  was  one 
of  the  Titans,  or  Idfei  Dactyli.  Priapus  taught  Mars  dancing  and 
every  other  manly  exercise,  as  preludes  to  the  art  of  war;  and  of 
a  rustic,  clumsy  god,  made  him  a  great  captain.  The  Bythinians, 
adds  this  author,  tell  us  this  was  the  reason  why  the  tithe  of  the 
Sgoils  consecrated  to  Mars,  used  to  be  offered  to  Priapus. 
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■  But  if  we  would  fully  develop  the  history  oi" 

_  Several  princes,    ^j^j^       .   ^^  must  distinsruish  several  princes  of 
m  early  ages,  dis-  °  '^  "^  . 

tinguished  by  the    his  name,  upon  whose  achievements  his  history 

-  has  been  modelled.  The  first,  to  whom  Diodorns 

attributes  the  invention  of  arms,  and  the  art  of  marshalling  troops 
in  battle,  is  undoubtedly  Belus,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  Nim- 
rod.  The  second  Mars  was  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt.  The  third 
was  Odin,  king  of  Thrace,  who  signalized  himself  so  much  by 
his  valour  and  conquests,  that  he  was  promoted  by  that  warlike 
people  to  the  honour  of  being  god  of  war,  called  the  Hypcrbo- 
rear.  Mars;  the  same  whom  Pausanias  makes  to  have  been  nursed 
by  a  Thracian  woman  named  Thero,  who  was  perhaps  his  mo- 
ther. The  fourth  is  the  Mars  of  Greece,  surnamed  Ares.  The 
fifth  is  the  Mars  of  the  Latins,  who  entered  into  the  prison  of 
Rhea  Sylvia,  and  by  her  became  the  father  of  Romulus  and  R.e- 
mus.  In  fine,  the  name  of  Mars  was  given  to  most  warlike 
princes,  and  every  country  valued  itself  on  having  a  Mars  as  well 
as  a  Hercules.  Accordingly  we  find  one  among  the  Gauls  under 
the  name  of  Hesus;  to  whom  that  people,  if  we  may  believe  Lu- 
dan  and  Lactaiius,  sacrificed  human  victims.  We  find  this  deity 
also  among  the  Scythians,  who  honoured  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  sword.  Among  the  Persians  the  god  of  war  was  honoured 
under  the  name  of  Orion;  who,  according  to  Vossius,  Was  the 
same  as  Nimrod,  his  name  having  assumed  that  form  at  the  time 
of  his  deification. 

^  -..  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  remarked,  blended 

the  Grecian  Mars.    "^^^  ^'^®  history  of  their  Mars,  the  adventures 
i  of  all  the  warlike  princes,  particularly  those  we 

have  just  mentioned.  In  relation  to  their  own  prince  of  that 
name,  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Hallinhotius  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, forms  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  Grecian  history.  Hallin- 
hotius being  in  love  with  Alcippe  the  daughter  of  Mars,  as  we 
learn  ficm  Apollodorus,  Pausanias,  Demosthenes,  and  Plutarclr, 
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but  not  being:  able  to  gain  her  affection,   offered  violence  to  her; 
which  so  highly  incensed  her  father  against  the  presumptuous 
youth,   that  he  instantly  put  him  to  death.   Neptune,   enraged  at 
the  death  of  his  son,   had  Mars  summoned  in  judgment  before 
the  ui'avest  of  the  Athenians,  who  tried  and  acquitted  him  in  the 
usual  form.  The  place  where  this  famous  trial  was  held,  was  call- 
ed the  Areopagus,   from  Ares,   the  Greek  name  of  Mars,  and 
fiagosi  denoting   cw   eirivience;   or,  in   other  words,  the  rock  of 
Mars:  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  tribunal  of  Areopa- 
gus so  well  known  afterwards.   But  as  the  Greeks  seldom  wrote 
the  transactions  of  those  early  times  without  some  embellish- 
ments, it  was  announced  that  Mars  had  been  absolved  by  the 
judgment  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  because  the    judges  who 
presided  in  his  case  were  twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  first 
families  in  Athens. — Servius  gives  another  account  of  this  ad- 
venture;  but  he  grants  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus.    Hallinhotius,  according  to  that  author,  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  his  father  by  Minerva,  resolved  to  cut  down 
all  the  olive  trees  about  Athens,  because  they  were  consecrated 
to  that  goddess;  but  the  axe  dropping  out  of  his  hand,  gave  him 
a  wound  of  which  he  died  shortly  after.   Whereupon  Neptune 
accused  Mars,  his  enemy,  of  his  son's  death;  but  he  was  found 
innocent  by  the  judgment  of  his  grave  tribunal,  who  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Areopagus — The  poet  Eschylus  must  have 
been  ignorant  of  these  two  traditions,  when  he  composed  his  tra- 
gedy of  the  Eumenides,   since  he  makes  Minerva  say  that  the 
place  where  the  court  of  Areopagus  was  held,   obtained  that 
name  when  the  Amazons  offered  victims  thereto  the  god  Marsj 
and  that  the  first  cause  tried  there  was  that  of  Orestes.    But  <ve 
know  from  Apollodorus,   that  Ccphalus  had  been  judged  there 
long  before,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife  Procris  though  it  had  been  involuntary;  and  that  De- 
daUis,   was  obliged  to  fly  to  Minos'  court,  after  having  hztn  m 
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like  manner  condemned  there  for  precipitating  liis  nephew  from 
the  citadel  of  Minerva.   Now  Cephalus  and  Dedalus  lived  before 
the  Trojan  war,   and  Orestes  was  not  known  till  after  the  taking 
of  that  city. — x\rnobius,  when  he  is  proving  to  the  pagans  that  the 
Mars  of  Greece  was  only  a  deified  prince,  acquaints  us  with  se- 
veral particulars  of  his  history.    He  reproaches  them  in  the  first 
place  with  knowing  that  he  was  born  at  Sparta,  or  according  to 
others,   on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace;   that  he  had  lived  thirteen 
years  in  Arcadia  in  a  prison,  where  the  Aloides  kept  him  in  con- 
finement;   and  that  in  Caria  dogs  were  sacrificed  to  him,   and 
among  the   Scythians  he  was   honoured   with  the   sacrifice  of 
asses. 
======         The   surnames  of  Mars  are  not  numerous. 

j^^j^gg  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,   which  signifies 

II  mischief,  because  of  the  many  ills  which  flow 

from  war:  or  perhaps  it  is  most  probable  that  this  name  come 
from  the  Hebrew  ylrits,  which  imports  strong,  terrible. — The 
Romans  called  him  Gradivus  and  sometimes  Quirinus,  between 
which  names  they  make  this  distinction,  that  the  former  express- 
ed Mars  in  the  time  of  war,  and  the  latter  denoted  that  deity  in 
time-of  peace.  They  had  even  two  temples  dedicated  to  this  god 
under  those  two  titles,  the  one  to  the  latter  in  the  city,  and  the 
other  to  the  former  without  the  gates.  The  Romans,  in  the  apo- 
theosis of  Romulus,  gave  this  first  king  of  Rome  the  name  of 
Quirinus,  to  support  the  fable  of  his  birth  which  made  him  pass 
for  the  son  of  Mars. — The  name  of  Enyalius,  which  was  given 
to  Mars  by  the  Sabines,  was  derived  from  Bellona,  and  seems  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  insist  that  this  goddess  was  his 
mother. — The  ancient  Latins  called  him  Salisubsulus,  from  the 
warlike  dances  that  were  practised  in  his  festivals. —  He  was  styled 
Sylveslris  when  he  was  invoked  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruits 
of  the  fields. — The  Greeks  and  Latins  often  gave  him  the  epi- 
thet of  common  god;  an  appellation  that  was  given  to  any  of  the 
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gods  who  equally  favoured  both  parties.  He  had  also  the  name  of 

Sanguinarius,  Crudelis,  Terribilis,  Stc.  epithets  which  perfectly 

agreed  with  his  character, 

'    „ .  ■  ~        There  were  a  great  manv   fables   delivered 

The    many  fa- 
bles   related    of    relative  to  this  god,  of  which  the  sense  is  easily 

discovered.  That  of  his  amours  with  Venus  is 
greatly  celebrated.  And  indeed  the  omission  would  have  been  a 
stigma  upon  all  the  other  fables  of  antiquity,  had  the  authors  of 
those  fictions  which  so  faithfully  represent  the  human  character, 
given  no  intrigue  between  the  god  of  war  and  the  goddess  of  love. 
Mars  of  course,  without  many  unavailing  sighs,  gained  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  Venus,  and  obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  But 
Apollo,  who  discovered  their  familiarities,  informed  Vulcan  of 
his  wife's  debaucheries;  which  so  excited  his  resentment,  that 
he  immediately  devised  a  plan  to  detect  and  punish  the  offenders. 
He  made  a  net  of  iron  chains  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  it  was 
invisible,  and  laid  it  around  Venus's  bed,  whereby  the  two  lovers 
were  caught  in  each  others  arms,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule 
and  satire  of  all  the  gods,  till  Neptune  prevailed  on  the  husband 
to  set  them  at  liberty.  This,  unfortunate  discovery  so  provoked 
Mars,  that  he  transformed  his  favourite  Alectryon  (for  neglecting 
his  duty  to  watch  and  inform  him  of  the  approach  of  the  sun) 
into  a  cock,  who  has  ever  since  been  mindful  of  his  fault.  Venus 
also  showed  her  resentment  on  the  same  occasion,  by  persecuting 
the  children  of  x^pollo. — We  shall  now  but  briefly  enumerate 
some  other  fables  of  this  god;  viz.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Titans  it  is  said  that  Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes, 
and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his 
liberty. — During  the  Trojan  war  Mars  interested  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Trojans;  but  while  he  defended  these  favourites  of 
Venus  with  uncommon  activity,  he  was  wounded  by  Diomedes, 
which  compelled  him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  heaven  to  con- 
ceal his  confusion,  a^d  complin  to  Jupiter  tiwt  r»lijiej"y3  liati  <ii- 
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rected  the  unerring  weapon  of  his  antagonist. — His  chariot  was 
said  to  be  directed  by  Bellona;  and  his  horses,  engendered  by 
Boreas  and  Erynnis,  were  called  Flight  and  Terror:  the  orna- 
ments of  his  helmet  were  Fury  and  Wrath;  Fame  was  his  har- 
binger whe'rever  he  went;  and  Victory  marched  before  him, 

''■   -  Though     Mars    was    worshipped    in    many 

His  worship. 
;s^^=^^=:    places,   no  where   was   he    held  in  such   high 


veneration  as  at  Rome,   where  he  had  several  temples,  among 
which  that  dedicated  to  him  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  under  the  name  of  Mars  Ultor  or  the  Avenger,  v/as  per- 
haps the  most  celebrated.  Indeed  the  Romans  were  proud  to  pay 
homage  to  that  deity  whom  they  esteemed  the  patron  of  their 
city,  and  the  father  of  their  first  king.  His  priests  among  the 
Romans   were   called   Saiii,   and  were  first  instituted  by  Numa 
Pompilius.     Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the   sacred 
bucklers  called  Ancylia,   of  which  Dionysius  of   Halicarnassus 
gives  the  following  account.  "  A  shield  having  fallen  from  hea- 
ven,  the  Haruspices  were  consulted  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
prodigy;   and  they  answered  that  the  empire  of  the  world  was 
destined  for  that  city  where  this  shield  should  be  preserved.  This 
occasioned  Numa  Pompilius  to  order  several  facsimiles  of  it  to 
be  made,  that  the  sacred  deposit  might  not  be  known  should  any 
one  attempt  to  carry  it  off,  and  had  them  all  secured  in  the  tem. 
pie  of  Mars."  Plutarch  adds,  "  that  Numa  foretold  v?ondersast& 
that  buckler,  which  he  said  he  had  learned  from  Egeria  and  the 
Muses.  This  Ancylium,  said  he,  was  sent  for  the  preservation  of 
the  city,  ano  designed  to  be  kept  with  eleven  others  of  the  same 
figure  and  size,  that  the  difficulty  of  knowing  it  might  prevent  its 
being  stolen  away.  Mamurius  was  the  workman  that  forged  those 
shields,   and  had  no  other  recompence  for  his  labour,  than  the 
glory  of  the  workmanship."  Plutarch  says  these  shields  were  in 
the  fcrm  of  a  scollop  shell,  and  therefore  not  quite  round,  but 
would  rather  ba  oval  did  not  the  arching  on  both  sides  put  thena 
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out  of  that  shape;  and  that  their  greatest  length  was  about  two 
feet  and  a  half — Numa  Ponnpilius  restficted  the  nunnber  of  the 
Salii  to  twelve,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ancylia;  but  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius  doubled  the  number  of  both  the  priests  and  the  sacred 
shields.  These  shields  were  carried  in  procession  through  the 
city  at  public  festivals,  by  the  Salii,  leaping,  dancing,  and  singing 
verses  adapted  to  the  occasion. — The  horse  was  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  Mars  on  account  of  his  warlike  spirit,  and  the  wolf  on 
account  of  his  ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  offered  to 
him  on  account  of  their  greediness  and  voracity.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  that  the  Scythians  offered  him  asses;  and  the 
people  of  Caria  dogs.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  for  the 
consul,  before  he  set  out  upon  a  military  expedition,  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Mars,  where  he  offered  up  prayers  to  that  god,  and  in 
a  solemn  manner  shook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue,  at  the  same  time  invoking  the  god  of  war  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  city. 

■  Mars  is  generally  represented  in  ancient  mo- 

His  figure  and  ,        ,      c  ex.  •  , 

symbols.  numents  under  the  figure  of  a  robust  man,  with 


——  a  stern  countenance,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a 
spear,  and  a  shield.  He  is  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  in  a  mi- 
litary dress,  and  occasionally  with  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders.  He 
is  frequently  beardless;  and  sometimes  bears  upon  his  breast  the 
Egiswith  Medusa's  head.  He  is  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  furious  horses,  driven  by  his  sister  Bellona; 
seeming  to  threaten  with  fire  and  destruction  every  thing  they 
encounter. 

2d.    BELLONA. 


-■■  We  have  already  said  that   Bellona,  whom 

J      l?„o  the  Greeks  called   Enyo,   was  sometimes  con- 

dess  was.  ^ 

...  founded  with  Pallas;  but  the  better  authors  of 

mythology  distinguish  them  from  each  other.    Accordingly  He- 
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siod  calls  Bellona  the  daughter  of  Phovcys  and  Ceto,  which  was 
never  said  of  Minerva.  Varro  adds  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mars,  arid  that  she  was  anciently  named  Duelliona.  There  are 
even  authors  who  make  Bellona  the  wife,  and  others  the  mother 
of  .Mars  .Servius  says  this  goddess  had  her  rank  among  the  gods 
who  were  called  common,  and  was  reckoned  equal  in  power  to 
Mars  himself.      ' 

'  The  poets  vied  with  one  another  in  painting 

rem-esente/  ^^^^    Bellona  as  a  warlike  divinity  who  prepared  the 


chariot  and  horses  of  Mars,  and  accompanied 
him  when  he  set  out  for  war.  According  to  Virgil,  this  goddess, 
armed  with  a  whip,  animated  warriors  to  battle.  She  was  also  re- 
presented with  her  hair  disheveled,  and  holding  a  torch  in  her 
hand.  Upon  some  monuments,  and  upon  the  medals  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  Bellona  is  represented  together  with  Mars,  armed  with  a 
spear  and  a  buckler;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  her 
from  Pallas. 

■■  '  '        '  '  '         Bellona  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneratioa 

Her  worship. 
■  by   the   Cappadocians,   and   chiefly  at  Comana 


where  she  had  several  thousand  priests.   The  Romans  also  paid 

great  adoration  to  her.  They  erected  a  temple  to  her,  in  the  ninth 

region  near  the  porta  carmentalis;  and  in  that  temple  the  senate 

gave  audience  to  generals  who  returned  from  war,  and  to  foreign 

ambassadors,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  At  the  gate 

was  a  small  column  called  the    warlike  calumny  against  which 

they  threw  a  spear  whenever  they  declared  war. 

■■      ■       :  •  The  priests  of' Bellona,  called  Bellonarii,  re- 

ller  priests. 

.  '■ ' :   ■    ceived  their  priesthood  by  the  ceremony  of  in- 


cisions made  upon  their  thighs:  but  Eleanus  Lampridius,  in  the 
life  of  Commodiis,  tells  us  this  incision  was  made  in  the  arm. 
These  poor  wretches  after  having  thus  drawn  blood  from  them-- 
selves,  which  they  received  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  made  a 
Vol.  II L  Y 
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VICTORY 


sacrifice  of  '  o  the  gc);..dess.  I'liis  cruelty,  liowever,  was  only 
counterfeited  in  latter  times.  Tiiese  piiests  were  fanatics,  who 
in  their  fits  of  enthusiam,  predicted  the  taking  of  towns,  and  the 
defeat  of  enemies,  foreboding  nothing  but  blood  and  havoc. 

vicroRT. 
Though  the  goddess  which  the  Greeks  have 


What  kind  of  ,        -  ,^.  ,  .     ,  „     , 

deity  she  was: made  oi  Victory  be  entirely  a  creature  oi   the 

her      parentage,    imagination,    and    ought  properly  to  belong  to 
,    ,  that  class  of  deities  which  they  have  made  of 

the  virtues,  the  vices,  and  other  abstract  qualities,  yet,  from  the 
affinity  of  the  subject  with  Marsand  Bellona,  we  shall  treat  of  it  in 
this  place. — Hesiod  makes  this  goddess  the  daughter  of  Styx 
and  the  great  Pallas.  She  was  the  sister  of  Strength  and  Valour, 
and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.  She  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted Minerva  in  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.— 
She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  at  Athens, 
■where  she  had  several  temples.  Titus  Livius  speaks  of  those  she 
had  at  Rome,  of  which  Sylla  erected  one,  and  instituted  festivals 
and  games,  to  her  honour.  It  appears  from  the  ancients  that  no 
bloody  victims,  but  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  offered  to 
ber  in  sacrifice. 

' —  ■     .     — -; —         Victory,   as  appears  from  medals  and   mar- 
The  various 

ways  of  repi-csnt-  bles,  was  frequently  represented  with  wings, 
,  °  '  flying  through  the  aerial  regions,  holding  a  crown 
in  her  hand,  or  a  branch  of  a  palm  tree. — The  Egyptians  repre- 
sented her  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  a  bird  always  victorious 
in  its  combats  with  other  birds. — The  Romans  sometimes  repre- 
sented her  by  the  laurel  or  the  palm  branch  alone Sometimes 

she  is  to  be  seen  mounted  upon  a  globe,  to  show  that  she  rules 
over  all  the  earth:  and  thus  it  is  that  she  appears  upon  the  medals 
of  the  emperors,  because  they  esteemed  themselves  masters  of 
the  v^orld.— When  they  would  design  a  naval  victory,  this  god- 
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dess  was  represented  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  ship. — She  is 

also  to  be  seen  holding  a  bull  by  the  muzzle,  which  points  out  the 

kind  of  sacrifice  that  was  offered  after  advantages  won  in  battle. 

— Pausanias  says  the  Athenians  represented  this  goddess  without 

wings,  to  induce  her  to  iix  her  residence  among  them.  A  Victory 

at  Rome,  whose  wings  were  burnt  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  gave 

rise  to  this  pretty  e^iigram;  Rome,  great  queen  of  the  loorld^  thg 

glory  shall  never  fade,  since  Victory,  noiv  stri^i/ied  of  her  ivings, 

con  never  desert  rjoii. 

========        This   goddess  had  several  names,   after  the 

Her    several  -  ,  ,.._,,, 

names.  manner  or  most  other  pagan  deities.   Plutarch 


■'  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  called  her  Napthe, 

without  informing  us  as  to  the  signification  of  that  name. — The 
Sabines,  as  we  learn  from  Varro,  called,  her  V^acuna;  and  from 
this  name  came  the  festival  which  the  ancients  called  Vacunalia. 
-^Piso  informs  us  that  this  goddess  had  the  name  of  Vitula,  from 
■voce  Itttati,  to  shout  for  Joy,  on  account  of  the  joy  that  accompa- 
nied the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  her. — It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand several  other  epithets  that  were  given  her;  such  as  Eleral- 
cea  which  Homer  makes  use  of,  to  denote  her  when  she  inclined 
to  both  sides:  Prsepes  and  Volucris  denote  her  swiftness:  Cosli- 
gena  was  given  her  by  Vario,  to  denote  that  Victory  came  from 
heaven. 

SECTION    ELEVENTH. 

VULCAN. 

—        IVIYTHOLOGISTS  give  several  derivations 

Of  his  name,       ^    i  r-    ,  ■  ,     »vi  , 

and  office.  °*  ^"®  name  of  this  god.    Phurnutus  says,  that 

'  in  Greek  it  imports  burning.  Plato  in  his  Socra- 

tes, says  it  imports,  he  who  presides  over  the  light.  Servius  al- 
leges that  he  was  called  Vulcan  from  Volitans,  to  signify  that  the 
sparks  of  fire  fly  in  the  air  in  forging  iron.  But,  without  insisting 
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further,  these  etymologies  sufficiently  show  the  fact,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  honoured  Vulcan  as  the  god  of  black- 
smiths; and,  according  to  the  idea  that  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  of 
him,  he  was  a  blacksmith  himself.  Says  he,  "  Vulcan  is  the  first 
founder  of  works  in  iron,  brass,  gold,  and  silver;  in  a  word,  of  all 
the  fusible  materials.  He  also  taught  all  the  uses  to  which  artists 
and  others  apply  fire;  for  which  reason,  we  call  fire  by  the  name 
of  Vulcan,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  that  god  in  acknowledgment 
of  so  useful  an  invention."  He  also  presided  over  fire;  and  was 
patron  of  all  artists  who  worked  in  metals. 
«■'  "    ■'     '  ■"  ■  Cicero  speaks  of  several  deities  by  the  name 

veral  Vulcans  ^^'    °^  Vulcan.   The  first,   he  says  was  the  son  of 


I I  Coelus,  and  father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva;  the 

second  is  the  son  of  Nilus,  and  was  probably  an  ancient  king  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  honoured  him  as  one  of  their  most  ancient 
gods:  the  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  Juno  alone, 
according  to  Hesiod:  the  fourth  was  the  son  of  Menalius,  and  in- 
habited the  Vulcanian  islands.  But  there  was  yet  another  Vulcan, 
who  was  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  really  the  first  that  invented 
the  art  of  forging  iron;  that  is  Tubal-cain,  mentioned  by  Moses, 
who  places  him  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Cain.  Sanchonia- 
thon,  who  reckons  him  in  the  seventh  generation,  tells  us  that  be- 
sides this  art,  he  invented  the,  fisher's  bait,  the  fishing  line  and 
boat;  and  that  ufter  his  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Diatnithios.  This  author  calls  him  also  Chrysaor; 
and  other  authors  have  puzzled  themselves  not  a  little  to  find 
Vulcan  in  that  Chrysaor  whom  the  Greeks  made  to  spring  from 
the  blood  of  Medusa. 

■  The  Vulran  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  iust 

The  fable  of        .  ^ 

his       expulsion    said,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  accord- 

SntoTemnos^    ing  to  Homer;  or  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Juno 


• '■    alone,   who  wished   thereby  to  imitate  Jupiter 

when  he  produced  Minerva  without  her  co-operation.  Juno  was 
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so  disgusted  with  the  deformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
the  sea,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  But  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven,  with  the  rest 
of  the  gods,  and  his  father  kicked  him  from  Olympus  for  at- 
tempting to  deliver  his  mother,  whom  that  god  had  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth  by  a  golden  chain  for  her  insolence. 
His  fall  continued  nine  days,  and  precipitated  him  upon  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  where,  according  to  Lucian,  the  inhabitants 
seeing  him  descending,  caughfhim  in  their  arms.  He  broke  one 
leg  however,  by  the  fall,  and  continMed  lame  ever  after.  He  fixed 
his  residence  in  this  island,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and 
raised  forges  to  work  metals.  He  taught  the  inhabitants  all  the 
useful  arts,  which  civilized  their  rude  manners.  The  first  piece 
of  workmanship  he  executed  in  this  new  abode,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  a  throne  of  gold,  with  secret  springs,  which  he 
sent  to  heaven  as  a  present  to  his  mother,  in  revenge  for  her 
cruelty  towards  him.  Juno  having  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of 
her  son's  present,  seated  herself  in  the  majestic  throne,  and  was 
entrapped  by  the  springs.  The  gods  atte-nipted  to  extricate  her, 
but  to  no  purpose:  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to  set  her  at  li- 
berty; and  Bacchus  was  obliged  to  fuddle  him  with  wine  before 
he  could  prevail  on  him  to  release  her  from  that  ludicrous  situa- 
tion, in  which  she  had  afforded  the  gods  abundance  of  mirth.— 
We  may  see  in  this  fable  that  a  Titan  prince  of  the  name  of  Vulcan, 
who  was  probably  the  son -of  Jupiter,  having  been  disgraced,  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Lemnos,  where  he  established  forges.  And 
in  order  to  iniiate  the  fact  with  the  marvellous,  the  poets  feigned 
that  the  hammers  of  the  Cyclops,  Vulcan's  blacksmiths,  were 
heard  at  a  great  distance;  which  in  truth,  might  have  referred  to 
the  noise  of  the  fire  struggling  for  vent  from  the  volcanoes,  to 
which  Lemnos  was  subject,  as  is  proved  by  the  learned  Bochart 
from  Eustathius  and  others.  The  forges  of  this  god  were  also 
said  to  be  established  in  mount  .^tna  for  the  same  reason;  and  in 
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the    Vulcanian   islands,    which    were    afterwards    called    Eolian 

islands,  from  Eolus  their  king:  finally,  all  volcanic  situations  be- 

caine  the  fictions  abode  of  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops. 

••••  As  the  Greeks,  when  any  one  signalized  him- 

The     master-  '  .  . 

pieces  of  liis  art;     ^^"  ^^  '^'"'y  manner,   took  a  pleasure  in  setting 

Jupiter  s      re-    ^g-  yg  history   with   every   wonderful   circum- 
■  stance  which  their  imaginations  could  supply  to 

embellish  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  place  to  the  score  of  their  Vul- 
can, all  the  works  that  passed  for  master-pieces  in  the  fabulous 
world;  such  as  the  palace  of  the  sun;  the  armour  of  Achilles; 
that  of  .^neas;  Hermione's  necklace;  Ariadne's  crown;  the  fa- 
mous brazen  dog  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Europa,  and  which  she 
gave  to  Procris;  that  female  prodigy  Pandora,  who  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  that  have  overrun  the  earth;  and  those  brazen 
cymbals  which  he  presented  to  Minerva,  whp  gave  them  to  Her- 
cules, with  the  sound  of  which  that  hero  raised  from  a  wood  the 
Stymphalides,  those   voracious  birds  which  he  afterwards  slew 
with   his  arrows;  besides  numerous  other  pieces  with  which  he 
furnished  gods  and  heroes  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  poets. 
Some  even  speak  of  two  golden   statues  of  his  workmanship, 
which  were  not  only  animated,  but  walked  by  his  side  and  assist-" 
ed  him  in  the  working  of  metals.  We  have  seen  that  he  rendered 
great  services  to  Jupiter  in  the  way  of  his  art,  and  the  ill  success 
of  his  amours  with  Minerva  whom  he  claimed  in  marriage  as 
his  reward:  but  this  disappointment   was  more  than  repaired,  if 
the  delights  of  conjugal  love  be  consulted  before  ambition,  when 
Jupiter,  according  to   Homer,  presented  him  with   one  of  the 
Graces  instead  of  the  goddess  of  science  and  war.  The  other  poets 
however,  not  finding  sufficient  fund   for  raillery  and  burlesque, 
in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  harmony  which  such  a  consort 
must  ever  ensure,  have  also  given  an  ill  assorted   wife  to  this 
crippled  god,  in  that  capricious  beauty  and  coquette,  the  goddess 
of  love. 
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===::;^^:^=         Seveidl  names  were  also  given  to  Vulcan,  He 

r-lr^i'^"      was  called  Lemnius,  because   he  fell  upon  the 
names  of  Vulcan.  ' 

'  island  of  Lemnos  when  he  was  precipitated  from 
heaven:  he  was  called  Junonigena,  because  he  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
no: and  Mulciber,  ov  Mulcifer  was  another  of  his  names,  from 
his  art  of  softening  metals  by  the  heat  of  fire:  he  was  called  iEt- 
neus,  because  his  forges  were  said  to  be  under  mount  .£tna.  He- 
siod  gives  him  the  epithet  of  Ambiguneis,  because,  according  to 
his  account,  he  was  lame  in  both  feet;  while  those  who  took  him 
to  be  lame  of  only  one  foot,  called  him  Kullipodium,  or  Tardipes, 
as  CatiiUus  expresses  it. 
<  ■"  '■' ■■^■■^-■^        Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  paid 

His  worship. 
^^;^^^si^^;^^    the  most   distinguished    honours  to    this  god. 


He  had  at   Memphis   a  magnificent   temple,    and  colossal  sta- 
tue  seventy-five  feet  high.  His  statue  however,  which  was  in 
the  temple,  bore  s6  little  proportion  to  that  colossus  which  was 
without,  that  it  provoked  the  scorn  of  Cambyses,  who  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  His  priests  were  in  such  high  estimation  among  the 
Egyptians,  that  one  of  them  named  Sethos.  found  access  thereby 
to  royal  honours. — Vulcan  was  also  highly    honoured  at    Rome, 
where  he  had  several  temples;  but  the  most  ancient  one,  built  by 
Romulus,  was  without  the  bounds  of  the  city,  the  augurs  being 
df  opinion  that  the  god  of  fire  should  not  be  admitted  within  the 
city.  The  high  respect,  however,  paid  by  the  Romans  to  this  god 
according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,   was  evinced  by  their 
holding  those  assemblies  in  his  temple,  wherein  the  most  impor- 
tant afTairs  of  the  republic  were  debated;  the  Romans  thinking 
they  could  invoke  nothing  move  sacred,  to  confirm  the  decisions 
and  treaties  that  were  made  there,  than  the  avenging  fire,  where- 
of that  god  was  the  symbol. — As  it  was  their  opinion  that  Vulcan 
had  taught  all  the  uses  which, artists  and  others  make  of  fire, 
that  part  of  the  community  more  especially  offered  him  sacrifices 
in  acknowledgment  for  his  useful  discoveries.  It  was  the  custom 
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in  his  sacrifices,  to  consume  the  whole  victim  by  fire,  reserving 
no  part  for  the  sacred  feast,  whence  they  were  called  holocausts: 
and  from  this  custom  Tarquinius  the  elder,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Sabines,  burnt  their  arms  and  spoils  in  honour  of  this  god. — 
There  were  also  festivals  instituted  in  honour  of  Vulcan;  the 
principal  whereof  was  that  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  run  with 
torches,  that  were  to  be  carried  to  the  goal  without  being  extin- 
guished, under  pain  of  disgrace.  Pliny  says  he  who  came  through 
first  with  his  torch  burning,  was  presented  with  the  torch  as  his 
reward. — The  lion,  who  in  his  roaring  seems  to  dart  fire  from 
his  mputh,  was  consecrated  to  Vulcan;  and  dogs  were  set  apart 
to  keep  his  temple. 

...  Ancient  monuments  represent  this  god  in  a 

His  hgure  and    ^^^,^  uniform  manner.  The^e  he  always  appears 


^  with  a  beard;  his  hair  somewhat  neglected;  a 
habit  carelessly  drawn  about  him,  reaching  not  quite  to  his  knees; 
sometimes  a  round  cap  upon  his  head;  in  his  right  hand  a  ham- 
mer; and  in  his  left  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  mythologists  unani- 
mously say  that  Vulcan  was  lame,  yet  none  of  his  images  now 
extant  represent  him  with  that  defect.  Cicero,  however,  in  his 
first  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  his  sta- 
tues: "  We  admire  that  Vulcan  of  Athens,  made  by  Alcamenes; 
he  is  standing,  clothed,  and  appears  lame,  without  any  deformi- 
ty." Most  of  the  medals  of  Lemnos  represent  this  god  with  the 
legend,  Deo  Vulcano. 
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SECTION  TWELFTH. 

VENUS,  CUPID,  PSYCHE,  THE  GRACES, 
HYMEN^US,  &c. 

Is?.    VENUS. 

-■  THERE  are  few  subjects  in  fabulous  anti- 

General  reflec-  qyjty  upon  which  the  wits  of  Greece  gave  greater 
^=^5s==^^  scope  to  their  imaginations,  than  those  which 
we  comprise  in  the  present  section;  and  consequently  there  are 
none  wherein  they  have  more  obscured  the  ancient  and  true  tra- 
dition. The  poets  have  vied  with  each  other  who  should  most 
refine  upon  the  charms  of  their  amiable,  love-inspiring,  voluptu- 
ous Venus.  Accompanied  by  Cupid  and  the  Graces,  by  sports 
and  smiles,  and  all  the  wanton  train  of  iove,  she  became  the  au- 
thor of  joy  and  happiness,  both  to  gods  and  men:  and  even  the 
earth,  as  if  sensible  of  the  sweet  pressure  of  her  feet,  rewarded 
their  kisses  with  spontaneous  flowers.  The  painters  and  sculptors 
imitated  the  poets,  and  their  Venus  was  always  accompanied  with 
whatever  is  lovely  in  nature.  Says  Antipater  of  Sidon, "  look  with 
attention  upon  this  lovely  Venus,  the  work  of  the  skilful  Apelles: 
see  how  that  excellent  master  has  expressed  to  the  life  that  wa- 
tery foam,  which  flows  down  her  hands  and  hair,  without  hiding 
any  of  her  graces.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  Pallas  surveyed 
her  charms,  than  she  thus  addressed  herself  to  Juno:  let  us  re- 
sign, O  Juno!  let  us  resign  to  this  rising  goddess  all  the  prize  of 
beauty." 

■■    '  '  ■  ■  Hesiod  makes  Venus  spring  from  the  foam 

The   origin  of 

Venus;— her    di-  of  the  sea  and  from  the  blood  of  the  manly  parts 

versi  yo  c  aiac-  of  QQgjyg  ^yhich  Saturn  had  thrown  into  the  sea. 


■  From  this  hideous  mixture,  as  this  poet  tells 

us,  sprang  the  most  charming  of  the  goddesses,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cythera,  whence  she  came  into  Cyprus.  This  an- 
VcTL.  III.  Z 
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cient  tradition  was  best  received  in  Greece,  and  almost  all  the 
other  poets  have  followed  it.  Homer  however,  of  no  less  antiquity, 
nnd  fully  as  good  authority  as  Hesiod,  has  followed  another  tra- 
dition; since,  according  to  him,  Venus  was  the  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Dione.— Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  rational 
conclusion  from  what  the  Greeks  say  of  this  goddess,  since  all 
their  narrations  are  blended  with  physiology,  morality,  and  histo- 
,ry.  Sometimes  they  look  upon  Venus  as  a  goddess,  at  other  times 
as  a  debauched  woman:  at  one  time  they  will  have  her  to  be  a 
planet,  while  at  another  time  they  take  her  for  one  of  the  pas- 
sions. Hence  those  figurative  expressions  in  Homer,  Orpheus, 
and  other  poets,  who  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Venus,  say  that 
she  formed  the  world,  and  subjects  gods  and  men  to  her  empire. 
'  '•■  Cicero  speaks  of  four  Venuses.  The  first 
veral^Venuses.^^'    ^^^^  ^^^  daughter'of  Coslus  and  the  Day.  The 


s=^===:^=i  second  sprang  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Cupid.  The  third  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Dione:  she  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan  and  the  mistress  of  Mars, 
by  whom  she  had  Anteros  or  the  counter  Cupid.  The  fourth  was 
Astarte,  born  at  Tyrus  in  Phtnicia,  who  wedded  Adonis. — PlatO) 
in  his  Banquet,  admits  of  only  two  Venuses;  one  the  daughter 
of  Coelus,  and  the  other  of  Jupiter.  Epimenides  again,  seems  to 
acknowledge  a  Venus  different  from  any  of  the  above,  since  he 
says  this  goddess  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Eronyme. — 
Pausanias  distinguishes  four  of  them:  one  celestial,  who  presided 
over  chaste  love;  one  terrestrial  or  popular,  who  presided  over 
attachments  for  women,  and  corporeal  pleasures;  a  third  to  whom 
he  gives  no  name,  was  the  patron  of  inordinate,  incestuous,  and 
brutal  love;  and  the  foufrti,  who  in  opposition  to  the  last,  banish- 
ejd  infamous  passions,  and  was  therefore  called  Apostrophia,  or  the 
averting  Ve?ius.  Such  is  the  variety  that  we  find  among  the  an- 
cients with  respect  to  Venus;  which  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  many  they  acknowledged..^ Among 
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the  moderns,  Newton  seems  to  admit  no  other  Venus  but  Ca- 
lycopis,  the  mother  of  Eneas,  and  daughter  of  Otrcus  king  of 
Phrygia;  the  same  whom  Thoas,  surnamed  Cineras,  marriet', 
and  erected  temples  to  her  at  Paphos,  at  Amalthus  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  at  Byblos  in  Syria;  and  instituted  priests  to  her  ho- 
nour, a  sacred  worship,  and  the  scandalous  festivals  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  orgies;  from  which  she  was  called  the  Cyprian  and 
the  Syrian  goddess.  In  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  relies  wholly  upon 
Tacitus.  And  this  opinion  may  very  well  accord  with  what  Lac- 
tantius  quotes  from  Euhemerus's  Sacred  History,  namely,  that 
Calycopis  was  a  woman  of  Cyprus,  who  by  her  behaviour  encou- 
raged gallantry,  and  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Venus. 
■  -  •        "  • '  "  But  the  true  original  of  this  goddess  is  to  be 

ein  of  Venous  °""    traced  into  Phenicia.  Indeed  there  were  but  two 


Venuses  worshipped  among  the  orientals^  one 
was  the  Venus  Celestis,  that  is  the  planet  of  that  name,  and  As- 
tarte,  the  wife  of  Adonis,  whose  worship  was  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  planet,  under  the  name  of  Syrian  Venus.  The  Pheni- 
cians  in  conducting  the  colonies  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  and  into  Greece,  introduced  thither  the  worship  of 
this  goddess.  They  stopt  first  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  lies 
next  to  the  coast  of  Syria;  and  there  the  worship  of  this  goddess 
acquired  great  celebrity.  From  thence  some  of  these  colonists 
went  to  Cyihera,  an  island  near  the  continent  of  Greece;  where 
the  Greeks,  in  their  traffic  with  them,  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  their  religion:  hence  it  was  said  that  it  was  near  this  island  the 
goddess  was  seen  for  the  first  time.  To  this  we  may  add,  as  a 
very  convincing  proof  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  established 
in  this  island  before  it  passed  into  the  continent,  that  the  temple 
of  Cythera  was  accounted  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  Venus 

had  in  Greece,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias From  Cythera 

the  worship  of  this  goddess  passed  into  Greece;  and  as  those 
who  brought  it  thither  came  by  sea,  the  Greeks  feigned  that  she 
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sprung  from  the  sea,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  which 

imports/oe?«.  This  no  doubt  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fiction 

relative  to  the  origin  of  this  goddess  from  the  foam  of  the  sea, 

and  it  is  needless  to  search  into  it  with  extravagant  conjectures. 

—In  order  to  confirm  this  explanation,  we  may  remark;  that  if 

the  Greeks  sometimes  gave  Venus  both  sexes,  it  was,  according 

to  Selden,  on  account  of  the  fable  of  Dagon  or  Atergatis,  who 

was  confounded  with  Venus,  and  who  among  the  Philistines  and 

Phenicians,  was  a  divinity  who  partook  of  both  sexes. 

.    .      ".  But  the  Greek  poets  have  linked  together  so 

Greeks      fabled    many  extravagant   fables  concerning  this  god- 
concerning  her — 
-■  dess,  that  scarcely  a  feature  of  her  true  history 

is  to  be  recognised  except  in  the  very  first  link  with  which  their 
immense  chain  of  fictions  commences.  Thus,  having  heard  of 
Astarte's  passionate  love  for  Adonis,  they  had  a  sufficient  clue  to 
form  that  extravagant  love-system,  which  has  served  in  after 
ages  to  embellish  the  works  of  their  brother  poets. — Instead  of 
the  true  history  of  this  goddess,  according  to  them,  a  young  vir- 
gin rises  out  of  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  appears  upon  a  shell- 
fish: she  repairs  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  where  spontaneous 
flowers  sprung  up  under  her  feet:  the  Hours,  charged  with  her 
education,  conduct  her  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  are  enrap- 
tured with  her  beauty,  and  make  love  to  her;  while  all  the  god- 
desses became  jealous  of  her  charms:  Jupiter  endeavours  to  gain 
her  affections,  and  even  attempts  to  offer  her  violence;  but  the 
goddess  refusing  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  he  punishes  her 
obduracy  by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  his  ugly  and  deformed 
son  Vulcan:  the  marriage  vow,  however,  proves  no' obstacle  to 
the  indulgence  of  amours  with  the  other  gods,  towards  whom 
she  was  more  favourably  inclined  than  to  Jupiter.  Her  intrigue 
with  Mt.rs  was  the  most  celebrated.  By  him  she  became  mother 
of  Hermione,  Cupid,  and  Anteros:  by  Mercury  she  had  Hemaph- 
roditus:  by  Bacchus  she  had  Priapus:  and  by  Neptune  she  had 
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Eryx.   Her  passion  for  her  beloved  Adonis,  makt-s  her  abandon 
heaven  to  seek  his  embraces  on  earth:  and  her  tender  regard  for 
Anchises,  occasions  her  frequently  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary 
retreats  of  mount  Ida.  The  poets  even  foisted  into  the  history  of 
this  goddess,  most  of  the  celebrated  pieces  of  gallantry.   But  in 
this  the  poets  were  not  alone;  princes,  and  other  blades  of  in- 
trigue sometimes  encroached  upon  that  privilege:  witness  Anchi- 
ses, who,  to  screen  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  averred 
that  his  son  Eneas  originated  from  the  favolirs  of  Venus.  But 
this  device  of  the  men  must  have  been  much  less  plausible  even 
in  tlie  times  of  pagan  superstition  and  credulity,  than  that  of  the 
women,   when    they  charged  their  illegitimate  offspring  to  the 
embraces  of  the  gods. — The  poets  were  not  content  to  give  Venus 
all  the  power  over  the  heart,  which  is  natural  to  transcendent 
beauty  and  the  wiles  of  love;  they  even  aided  and  supported  her 
charms  by  a  mysterious  girdle  called  zone  by  the  Greeks,  and 
cestus  by  the  Romans.  This  celebrated  girdle  had  the  power  of 
imparting  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  even  to  the  most  deform- 
ed: it  not  only  excited  love  for  those  who  wore  it,  but  also  rekin- 
dled extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself  was  sometimes  indebted 
to  this  powerful  charm,  to  regain  the  lost  favour  of  Jupiter:  and 
Venus,   though   herself  possessed  of  every  lovely  virtue,   was 
obliged  to  resort  to  her  cestus  to  appease  Vulcan;  who  unable  to 
resist  its  mysterious  influence,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
delities of  his  wife,  in  the  raptures  of  love,  and  even  fabricated 
arms  for  her  illegitimate  children. 

=^====         ihe  contest  of  Venus  with  Juno  and  Miner- 

— particularly  the 

fable  of  her  tri-    va  for  the  golden  apple  offered  by  the  goddess 

umph  over  Juno     t-»-         j        .1  •         r  i         ^      •  11 

and  Minerva  —       Discord  as  the  prize  01  beauty,  is  very  celebra- 

===^=  ted,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  the  account  of 
it  at  some  length. — Jupiter  enamoured  of  Thetis  the  sister  of 
Lycomedes  king  of  Scyros,  and  having  learned  from  Promethe- 
us, that  according  to  the  oracle  of  Themis  the  child  which  should 
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be  born  of  that  princess  would  be  more  powerful  than  his  father, 
resigned  her  to  Peleus  the  son  of  Eacus.  To  make  the  ceremony 
of  their  iDarriage  the  more  solemn,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to 
it,  except  the  goddess  Discord.  She  highly  incensed  at  this  per- 
sonal affront,  took  signal  revenge,  by  throwing  a  golden  apple 
into  the  midst  of  that  august  assembly,  with  the  inscription,  for 
(he  most  beautiful.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  there  was  not  one 
of  the  goddesses  who  did  not  lay  claim  to  such  a  present,  not  so 
much  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  it,  as  for  being  made  the  prize  of 
merit.  However,  they  were  generally  so  equitable  as  to  resign 
their  pretentions  to  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus.  These  three  god- 
desses forthwith  demanded  judgment.  The  affair  being  of  a  deli- 
cate nature,  and  Jupiter  not  daring  to  decide  the  controversy,  sent 
them  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury  to  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia,  to 
get  the  decision  of  a  shepherd  by  the  name  of  Paris,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  competent,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  equitable  judge  in  those  matters.  The  goddesses  appeared 
before  him  in  their  gayest  dress,  neglecting  no  art  that  might 
heighten  their  charms.  In  order  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  their 
judge,  and  gain  him  each  in  her  own  favour,  they  made  him  the 
most  flattering   promises.    Juno,  v.'hose  power  extended  over 
thrones  and  empires,  proftered  him  immense  power  and  riches, 
if  he  would  adjudge  the  prize  to  hrr:   Minerva  jJromised  him 
virtue  and  wisdom  as  the  most  substantial  blessings;  but  Venus 
having  none  of  these  high-sounding  endowments  in  the  esteem 
of  the  ambitious,  at  her  command,  was  content  to  tempt  him 
with  the  possession  of  the  finest  woman  in  the  world,  if  he  would 
decide  in  her  favour.    Paris,   more  puzzled  at  first,  from  the 
splendour  of  their  artificial  charms,  than  from  any  equality,  in  his 
estimation,  between  their  proffered  rewards,  as  he  would  have 
despised  even  the  one  most  to  his  fancy  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
demanded  of  them  a  condition  at  which  the  modesty  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  was  at  first  alarmed;  but  what  may  not  that  sex  be  in» 
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duced  to  do,  in  order  to  display  that  conscious  excellence  which 
their  hearts  are  so  ardently  devoted  to?  They  complied  with  his 
condition,  which  required  them  to  disrobe  themselves,  and  ap- 
pear before  him  only  in  the  charms  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed them:  whereupon  all  doubt  instantly  vanished  from  the 
enraptured  soul  of  the  shepherd,  and  he  adjudged  the  prize  to 
the  beauteous  Venus.  She  was  actually  the  greatest  beauty  of  the 
three,  and  no  doubt,  from  the  promptness  of  his  discrimination, 
the  promise  she  had  made  him,  was  more  to  his  taste  than  either 
riches  or  wisdom. — After  this  judgment,  Juno  and  Minerva 
wreaked  their  spite  upon  Paris,  swearing  that  they  would  take 
vengeance  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  his  father  Priam,  and 
upon  the  whole  Trojan  empire,  whose  ruin  was  now  irretrievably 
decreed:  but  Paris  regardless  of  these  threats,  thought  chiefly  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  him  by  Venus.  Sometime  af- 
*ter,  having  occasion  to  go  into  Greece,  he  tarried  at  Sparta  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Menelaus,  whom  the  affairs  of  his  brother 
Agamemnon  had  called  to  Argos,  and  having  captivated  the  heart 
of  Helen,  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  age,  carried  her  off,  and 
thereby  kindled  the  Trojan  war. 

■  •. "•  ■    "^        Though  the  whole  of  this  narration  appears 

—its  explanation. 

i=s=ss===    to  be  a  mere  fiction,  yet  it  is  not  without  some 


foundation.  The  learned  Meziriac  relates,  upon  the  authority  of 
Suidas,  Cedrenus,  and  several  other  ancients,  that  at  the  nuptials 
of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  which  were  celebrated  with  all  possible 
magnificence,  the  princes  and  princesses  who  were  there  present, 
and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies,  assumed  the  name  of  gods  and 
goddesses  upon  the  occasion;  which  caused  that  feast  afterwards 
to  be  called  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  Peleus  assumed  the  name  of 
Nereus,  because  Tethis  his  spouse  bore  that  of  one  of  the  Ne- 
reids; and  a  forest  on  mount  Pelion,  near  Chiron's  cave  was  cho- 
sen for  the  place  of  the  entertainment:  this  fact  is  represented 
on  a  marble  quoted  by  Pichius,  where  several  of  the  gods  are 
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CecognizecJ  by  their  S)mbols;  and  Chiron  is  there  to  be  seen  with 
half  of  his  body  out  of  the  cave.  Duiing  the  feast,  there  arose 
some  dissention  among  the  ladies  about  beauty,  which  was  the 
source  of  no  small  disorder:  and  several  princes  took  part  in  it, 
either  in  behalf  of  their  wives  or  mistresses.  This  contest  not 
being  likely  to  be  easily  decided,  it  is  very  probable  it  was  resol- 
ved to  refei  it  to  one  of  the  princes,  whose  judgment  of  course 
disobliged  those  against  whom  it  was  pionounced.  Some  poets 
finding  this  an  entertaining  subject,  made  a  poem  upon  it,  where- 
in he  introduced  the  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  names  the  guests 
had  assumed,  and  gave  a  happy  description  of  this  adventure, 
which  they  embellished  with  many  fabulous  circumstances.  The 
reason  why  they  have  wi  ought  into  it  the  judgment  of  Paris  who 
was  a  Phrygian,  while  the  feast  was  celebrated  in  rhessaly,  is, 
as  we  learn  from  Cedrenus  and  Siiidas,  because  Paris  being  re- 
duced to  keep  flocks  upon  mount  Ida,  composed  a  poem  upon  the 
goddess  Venus,  wherein  he  preferred  her  beauty  to  thac  of  Pallas 
and  Juno;  which,  with  a  little  new  modelling  comported  very 
well  with  the  rest  of  the  fable.  To  this  we  may  add  that  Paris,  a 
man  of  genius  and  great  equity,  had  often  been  chosen  by  the 
shepherds  of  mount  Ida  as  the  umpire  of  their  differences; 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  him  pass  for  the  judge 
between  the  three  goddesses. 

•  Whatever  bad  ideas  are  occasionally  given  us 

Her  worship. 
;=;s==^^==    however,  respecting  this  goddess,  she  was  look- 


ed upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  divinities  of  the  Pagan  world.  As 
she  was  the  patroness  of  scandalous  passions,  she  was  worship- 
ped in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  character.  Her  temples  open  to 
prostitution,  intimated,  according  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the 
times,  that  in  order  to  pay  due  honours  to  the  goddess  of  love 
they  were  to  have  no  regard  for  the  rules  of  modesty.  The  vir- 
gins prostituted  themselves  publicly  in  her  temples,  and  there 
the  married  women  showed  as  little  reserve.  Amathus,  Cythera, 
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Gnidos,  Paphos,  Idalit\,  and  other  places,  especially  consecrated 
to  Venus,  were  distinguished  by  the  most  infamous  abuses.— 
But  as  there   were  several  Venuses,  her  worship  was  iiot  every 
where  the  same.  In  some  places  they  only  burnt  incense  upon 
her  altars;  elsewhere  they  made  her  an  offering  of  sweet  odours; 
and  in  other  places  they  sacrificed  to  her  a  white  goal.  The  wo- 
men also  had  a  custom  of  consecrating  their  hair  to  this  goddess, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  instance  is  given  in  the  history  of 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and   Arsinoe,   who  having 
married  her  brother  Evergetes,  through  the  solicitude  of  excessive 
love,  vowed  all  her  hair  to  Venus,  if  he  should  return  safe  from 
a  dangerous  expedition  he  had  undertaken.  Some  time  after  his 
victorious  return,  the  locks  of  the  princess,  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  temple  of   Venus,  disappeared;  and  Conon,   an  astrono- 
mer, to  make  his  court  to  the  queen,  publicly  reported  that  Ju- 
piter had  carried  them  to  heaven  and  made  a  constellation  of 
them.— Among  flowers,  the  red  rose  was  particularly  consecrated 
to  this  goddess,  because  it  had  been  tinged  with  the  blood  of 
Adonis,  whom  one  of  its  thorns  had  wounded,  which  changed  it 
from  its  original  white   to  the  red    colour.  The  myrtle  too  was 
dedicated  to  her,  because  it  commonly  grows  upon  the  borders 
of  the  water  whence  this  goddess  was  born.  The  swan  and  spar- 
row were  peculiarly  dedicated   to  her:  but  itbove  all  the  pigeon 
was  sacred  to  Venus,  from  the  fuble  that  while  this  goddess  was 
one  day  playing  with  Cupid,  the  little  god  made  her  a  wager  to 
gather  more  flowers  than   she,  and  a  nymph  named  Peristera 
having  assisted  Venus,  she  won  the  wager;  with  which  Cupid 
was  so  provoked,  that  he  transformed  the  nymph  into  a  pigeon. 
But  this  fable  is  founded  in  a  mere  quibble  upon  the  name  of 
this  nymph,  which  signifies  a  pigeon.  Theodontius  however  al- 
leges that  Peristera  was  a  coquette  in  Corinth,  who  was  said  to 
have  aided  Venus,  only  because  she  imitated  her  character. 
Vol..  III.  A  a 
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^:::::===        As  for  the  names  of  Venus,  tliey  were  deri- 

Ilei- plurality  of  ,    jjj.^  ^j^^^.^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^j^^^.  ^^j^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^ 

names.  '  ^ 

===~---— ^-— — •  •\voild,  either  from  the  places  where  she  was 

worshipped,  or  from  particular  circumstances  that  had  given  rise 
to  her  worship.  They  are  so  numerous  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  chief  of  them.  Those  of  Cytherea, 
queen  of  Gnidos,  Paphian  goddess,  Sec.  were  given  to  her  from 
the  cities  so  named;  that  of  Urania,  or  Celestial,  because  she  was 
believed  to  have  dropped  from  heaven  to  Paphos  on  one  of  the 
days  of  her   festival,   under   the  form  of  a  star.   The  name  of 
Aphrodite  was  given  her,  because  she  sprang  from  the  sea;  that 
of  Pandemos  or  Popular,  as  she  is  called   by  Theocritus,  was 
given  her  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Celestial  Venus.  She  had 
the  name  of  Verticordia,  because  she  inclined  men's  hearts  to- 
wards love.  The  Romans  gave  her  the  name  of  Murtia,  from  the 
myrtle  that  was  consecrated  to   her.    They  called  her  Astarte 
when  she  was  confounded  with  the  Assyrian  goddess.  Anaitis  is 
a  name  under  which  she  was  adored  by  the  Persians  and  Cappa- 
docians:    Amethusia  was  given    her  from   a    city   in  the  island 
of  Cyprus:  She  was  called  Dione  or  Dionea  from  her  mother,  a 
nymph  of  that  name;  Magonitis  was  one  of  her  names,  because 
she  presided  over  marriages;  and  Callypiga,  on  account  of  her 
beauty.  Speculatrix  was  given  by  Phedra  to  the  temple  she  con- 
secrated to  this  goddess,  whence  she  might  view  Hippolitus  per- 
forming his  exercises  in  the  plains  of  Trezene.'  The  name  of 
Androphonos  or  Manslayer  was  given  her,  when  Lais  was  wound- 
ed to  death  with  needles  in  one  of  her  temples  by  the  Thessalian 
virgins.    She  was  called   Armata,   because  the  Lacedemonians 
represented  her  armed  in  her  temple.  But  what  is  more  singu- 
lar, she  was  called  Barbata  and  IMascula,  because  as  she  was  be- 
lieved to  have  both  sexes,  she  was  sometimes  represented  with  a 
beard.  The  Romans,  at  Macrobius  tells  us,  worshipped  her  un- 
der the  name  of  Gcnetrix  or  the  mother. — She  was  called  Elico- 
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pis,  that  is  to  say  Black-eyed  Beauty.  Symmachia  was  one  of  her 

names,  because  she  was  thought  lo  assist  warriors;  and  for  the 

same  reason  the  Romans  called  her  Victrix  or  Victorious.  She 

was  called  Erycina,  from   Mount  Evyx  in  Sicily,  where  Eneas 

built  a  temple  to  her,  when  he  landed  in  that  island:  Zerinthia, 

from  the  cave  Zerynthion,  where  the  mysteries  of  Hecate  and  the 

Corybantes  were  celebrated.  She  was  worshipped  by  the  Taren- 

tines  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Basilis;  whence  was  derived 

the  name  of  a  game  in  use  among  them,   which  consisted  in 

making  one  of  Iheii   number  king  to  command  the  rest  during 

the  game.  The  Athenians  called  her  Etaira  or  Mistress,  because 

she  presided  over  the  union  of  hearts.  She  is  called  Aurea  by 

Homer  and  Virgil,  in  praising  the  beauty  of  her  feet. 

„,,  From  the  multiplicity  of  her  names,  it  is  obvi- 

Ine     various  ^         ■'  ' 

modes  of  repre-  ous  to  conclude  that  Venus  v/as  represented  in 
senting  her.  ,   ,.pr 

a  thousand  different  ways.  She  is  to  be  seen  in 

Maffei,  holding  a  celestial  globe  in  her  hand,  to  denote  Venus 
Urania,  or  Celestis.  She  is  to  be  seen  armed  on  some  medals  of 
Gorleus  and  Bcger;  or  sitting  on  a  dolphin,  holding  a  pigeon  in 
her  lap;  or  in  company  with  Adonis  attended  by  his  dogs;  or  with 
Cupid  and  the  three  Graces.  But  she  is  more  frequently  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  either  seated  upon  a  shell  borr>e  by  two  Tritons; 
or  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  sea-horses,'  or  upon  a  he-goat, 
accompanied  by  Nereids,  and  Cupids  mounted  upon  dolphins, 
while  one  of  the  nymphs,  holding  a  lute  in  her  hand,  is  mounted 
upon  a  centaur.  According  to  Pausanias,  her  statue,  made  by  the 
famous  statuary  Scopas,  was  upon  the  he-goat.  But  she  is  more 
frequently  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn,  by  swans,  or  by  pi- 
geons. Sometimes  she  is  seated  on  the  back  of  a  Triton,  having  a 
buckler  in  her  hand,  on  which  is  represented  Medusa's  head. 
Sometimes  mounted  upon  sea-horses,  with  Cupid  swimming  at 
her  side,  she  seems  to  skim  over  the  waves,  having  her  head 
covered  with  a  veil  vyhich  swells  in  the  wind,  Occrioionally  an 
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oar  at  the  feet  of  this  goddess  seems  to  denote  the  Venus  Pela- 
gia  or  Marine:  and  that  figure  of  Venus  which  holds  in  her  hand 
a  cornucopia,  marks  the  blessings  produced  by  maritime  com- 
merce.— Of  all  the  statues  of  this  goddess,  the  finest,  without 
doubt,  is  the  Venus  de  Medici.  But  the  most  singular  are  those 
made  for  the  sake  of  that  verse  in  Terence,  which  says,  sine  Ce- 
rere  et  Bacc/io,  frigit  Venus;  particularly  that  of  Maffei,  which 
represents  this  goddess  accompanied  by  two  cupids,  crowned 
with  ears  of  corn,  holding  in  one  hand  a  thyrsus  wrapped  about 
with  a  vine  hung  with  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes,  and  in  the 
other  hand  she  carries  three  arrows,  all  of  which  would  seem  to 
teach  us  that  the  arrows  of  love  are  unerring  and  irresistible, 
when  Ceres  and  Bacchus  concur.    The  lighted  torches  which 
Venus  and  Cupid  bear  in  a  monument  of  Boissart,  denote  the 
flames  that  either  of  these  deities  kindle  in  the  heart.  In  a  monu- 
ment published  by  Beger,  she  appears  triumphant  for  victory,  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  lions,  while  she  holds  a  large  veil  over 
her  head,  and  an  arrow  in  her  left  hand;  a  cupid  flies  above,  to 
crown  her,  and  laurels  drop  upon  her  as  it  were  of  themselves: 
a  naked  man  walks  before  with  his  lyre,  on  which  he  plays  to 
grace  the  solemnity;  while  two  men  walk  by  the  lions,  each  with 
a  torch  over  his  shoulders  to  usher  the  company;  and  a  satyr, 
marching  up  behind  the  chariot,  playing  upon  his  flute,  closes 
the  whole  scene. 

2rf.  CUPID. 

It  is  obvious  that    Cupid,    otherwise  called 


The  Greeks  made 

genealogies  of  se-    Eros,  or  Love,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 

veral  Cupids.  ,     .  ^  ,      .  , 

personage,  but  as  a  creature  havmg  no  other 

original  than  the  imagination  of  the  poets,  who  have  embel- 
lished this  subject  with  the  most  extravagant  and  wanton  ideas. 
Not  that  they  have  allowed  Cupid  to  be  without  parentage, 
however:  for  the  ancients  were  never  at  a  loss  as  to  the  affair  of 
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genealogy:  accordingly  they  give  us  an  account  of  about  thirteen 
Cupids.  First  of  all  Cicero  admits  of  three;  the  first  was  the  son 
of  Mercury  and  the  first  Diana;  the  second,  of  Mercury  and  the 
second  Venus;  and  the  third,  whom  he  calls  Anti-Cupid,  or  Ante- 
ros,  was  the  son  of  Mars  and  the  third  Venus. — Plato  speaks  of 
two  Cupids.  When  he  lays  it  down  aa  a  principle  that  Venus  was  ' 
never  without  Cupid,  he  adds  that  since  there  are  two  Venuses, 
we  must  therefore  necessarily  acknowledge  two  Cupids. — Hesiod 
in  the  beginning  of  his  iheogony,  seems  to  acknowledge  but  one 
Cupid,  produced  at  the  same  time  with  Chaos  and  the  Earth. 
But  Tzetzes  in  his  commentary  explaining  the  first  verses  of 
that  poet,  admits  a  second.  "  Three  things,  says  he,  were  created 
at  first;  the  Chaos,  the  Earth,  and  the  Celestial  Cupid:  but  there 
is  one  more  modern,  the  son  of  Venus."  And  this  agrees  uith 
what  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  that  at  Elis,  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, was  to  be  seen  a  Cupid  receiving  into  his  arms  Venus  as 
she  rose  out  of  the  sea;  which  supposes  one  Cupid  more  ancient 
than  Venus.  The  same  author  remarks  further  in  his  Beotica, 
that  Olenus  of  Lycia,  the  most  ancient  poet  of  Greece  in  the 
composition  of  hymns,  had  said  in  one  of  his  hymns  in  honour 

of  Lucina,  that  this  goddess  was  the  mother  of  Cupid Accu- 

silaus  speaks  of  a  Cupid  that  was  born  of  Night  and  Ether.  Al- 
ceus  introduces  one,  the  offspring  of  Discord  and  Zephyrus.  Ac- 
cording to  Orpheus,  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Saturn.  In  fine,  if 
we  regard  Plato's  authority,  Cupid  was  the  son  of  Porus  the  god 
of  riches,  and  of  Poverty;  as  Dictimus,  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogue  entitled  the  Banquet  says,  while  the  gods  were  cele- 
brating a  feast,  Porus,  who  had  drank  too  freely,  fell  to  sleep  at 
the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  that  Penia  or  Poverty,  who  had  come 
thither  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  the  feast,  approached  him, 
and  had  a  son  by  him  who  was  Cupid.— Sappho  had  too  much 
gallantry  to  be  ignorant  of  Cupid's  parentage:  and  it  was  doubt- 
less in  order  to  adjust  delicacy  of  sentiment,  to  the  effects  of  this 
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passion,  that  she  intagined  two  Loves,  the  one  the  son  of  Heaven, 

and  the  other  the  son  of  the  Earth. 

'     '""^        It  is  evident  that  all  the  q;enealoa:ies  of  the 
He  was    the  ^  ^ 

principal  of  phy-    several    Cupids    spoken  of  in    ancient   authors, 
sical     appetency     ,  u        r         i     •  i  .      r  i  •    i 

which  extricated     "''^'^  "°  Other  foundation  than  the  tancy  which 

matter  from  Cha-    invented  them;  and  that  it  were  easy  to  reduce 

OS. 

■  them  to  a  small  number,  since  the  ancients  just 

quoted,  give  them  frequently  the  same  father  and  the  same  mo- 
ther. But  not  to  dwell  on  fiivolous  disq\iisiuons,  we  may  affirm 
that  they  may  all  be  referred  to  that  Cupid  of  whom  Sanchonia- 
thon  and  Hesiod  speak;  viz.  that  physical  principle  which  served 
to  unite  together  the  incoherent  parts  of  matter  that  formed  the 
Chaos.  This  physical  love  or  appetency  between  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter, by  which  it  assumed  regular  forms,  became  the  model  of  that 
wanton  system,  the  product  of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  poets,  in 
which  a  blind  infant  is  armed  with  darts  to  wound  the  hearts  of 
men  and  virgins,  of  which  we  see  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
true  Venus  or  Astarte.  Ovid  indeed  tells  us  that  Cupid  wounded 
Venus,  who  became  desperately  in  love  Avith  Adonis,  which 
seems  to  agree  only  to  the  Astarte  of  the  Phenicians;  but  this  is 
a  mere  fiction  of  that  poet,  who  has  confounded  the  Venus  of 
Phenicia  with  that  of  Greece. 

,„,  But  not  to  dwell  uDon  so  notorious  a  matter, 

Ihe  various 

modes  of  repre-    the  difTerent  modes  in  which  Cupid  was  repre- 
senting Cupid.  r  ■ 
insiii^^^siii^ii^iiiisi    sented,  were  chieliy  the  following,  as  appears 

from  the  monuments  now  extant.  First,  he  was  figured  as  a  boy, 
sometimes  with  his  eyes  covered  v\ith  a  fillet;  at  other  times  leap- 
ing, dancing,  playing,  clambering  up  trees,  rolling  a  hoop,  or 
catching  a  butterfly;  at  «)ne  time  he  is  either  sporting  in  the 
air,  upon  the  earth,  or  even  in  the  fiie.  He  rides  upon  animals, 
manages  chariots,  plays  upon  musical  instruments,  and,  in  a  word, 
he  is  made  to  personate  every  character.  It  is  no  rarity  to  see  him 
sporting  with  his  mother  Venus:  somcumes  she  holds  her  quiver 
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high  in  the  air,  while  Cupid,  leaping  up  to  catch  it,  has  actually 
got  hold  of  one  of  the  arrows;  and  at  other  limes  she  presses  him 
to  her  bosom  entwined  in  her  velvet  arms.  Sometimes  he  plays 
upon  a  horn,  while  sitting  before  his  mother,  who  sb.ows  him  an 
arrow.  We  also  sec  him  with  one  foot  raised  in  the  air,  seeming 
to  meditate  some  trick.  Sometimes  he  holds  a  fowl,  apparently  a 
swan,  which  he  presses  to  his  bosom.  He  is  also  seen  playing 
upon  Pan's  flute;  or  laying  asleep,  with  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his 
feet:  again,  he  is  marching  in  a  triumphant  attitude,  with  a  hel- 
met on  his  head,  a  pike  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  buckler  on  his 
arm,  to  denote  that  Mars  disarmed  surrenders  himself  to  love. 
At  other  times  he  is  seen  before  a  flaming  altar,  playing  upon  a 
flute;  which  may  intimate  that  the  exercises  of  religion  are  no  se- 
curity  against  his  attacks:   and  to  the  same   purpose  is  another 
representation  in  which,  under  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  he  em- 
braces a  ram,   that  looks  towards  a  flaming  altar.    Engaged  in  a 
boxing  match  with  a  cock,  he  is  represented  superior  even  to 
that  most  amorbus  anim.al.  He  is  seated  upon  a  Centaur,  to  teach 
us  that   he  even  rules  over  monsters.    We  also  find  in  the  anti- 
quaries a  Venus  sitting  and   playing  upon  a  harp,    while   Cupid 
stands  before  her,  and  holds  at  the  end  of  two  rods  a  mask  which 
represents  Joctis  or  Sport.   He  is  sometimes  riding  on  a  lion,  to 
show  his  empire  over  the  creatures  of  the  land;   ard  sometimes 
on  a  dolphin,  to  mark  his  sway  over  the  sea:  and  what  confirms 
this  latter  conjecture,  is,  that  Neptune  appears  by  him  with  his 
trident,  as  it  were  to  do  homage  to  his  power.  Lastly,  he  is  placed 
about  the  chariot  of  Pluto,  while  this  god  is  carrying  off  Proser- 
pine, to  signify  that  his  empire  extends  even  to  hell  itself. — But 
we  should  never  conclude  this  head,  were  we  to  follow  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  who  gave  full  scope 
to  their  inventions,  in  relation  to  a  god,  whom  heaven,  earth,  sea, 
and  even  the  realms  of  Pluto  were  thought  to  obey. 
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Ihe  god  of  love  Avas  worshipped  by  the  pa 


His  worship.  ...  i  •.  i  •  ^i 
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Venus.  Their  temples  and  altars,  as  well  as  the  vows,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices  that  were  oftered  them,  were  the  same.  Plato  how- 
ever, has  introduced  Phaedrus  into  his  banqviet  complsining  that 
no  poet  has  sung  hymns  and  peans  to  so  great  a  divinity:  but  this 
is  only  tp  be  understood  with  respect  to  festivals,  during  which  it 
was  a  custom  to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  the  other 
gods;  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  poets  have  not  forgot  Cupid  in 
their  songs:  and  on  the  authority  of  Pausanias  he  was  honoured 
with  a  particular  worship. 


Anteros,    otherwise    called    Counter-Cupid, 

Anteros — bis 

birth,  representa-  from  eras  love,  and  and  against,   was  not,  as  his 

lion,  and  worship.  ^^^^^^  .^^^^.^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^,^^^  p^.^^j^^^  ^^,^^  ^^  ^p, 

position  to  love,  but  the  god  of  mutual  love  and  tenderness.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus;  and  the  account  of  his  birth  is 
to  this  effect.  Venus  complaining  to  Themis  that  her  son  Cupid 
continued  always  a  child,  this  goddess  answered,  that  he  was  ever 
lo  continue  so  till  she  had  another  son.  This  was  a  sufficient  hint 
to  a  goddess  who  had  so  good  an  inclination  to  gallantry:  she  en- 
tertained tiie  passion  which  Mars  had  for  her,  and  Anteros  was 
the  fruit  of  their  embraces.  Cupid  however,  and  his  brother,  con- 
tinued always  infants,  as  we  see  them  represented,  with  wings 
and  quivers.  They  are  represented  upon  a  bas-relief  sporting  to- 
gether, and  striving  to  pull  from  each  other  a  branch  of  a  palm 
tree,  to  teach  us  that  true  love  endeavours  to  prevail  by  the  gen- 
tlest efforts.  They  were  always  painted  in  the  Greek  academy,  to 
inform  the  pupils  that  it  was  their  solemn  duty  to  be  grateful  to 
their  teachers,  and  reward  their  trouble  with  love  and  reverence. 
Pausanias  mentions  a  figure  of  Anteros  holding  two  cocks  at  his 
breast,  provoking  them  to  peck  his  head.— Anteros  shared  divine 
honours  with  his  mother  and  brother:  he  had  a  temple  erected  to 
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him  at  Athens,  when  Timagoraa  and  Meles  had  successively 
destroyed  themselves,  on  account  of  their  passionate  regard  for 
each  other. 

'  'Fable"  oFTsv^        Though  the  fable  of  Psyche  contains  nothing 

che       matcliing  historical,  and  only  resembles  the  fairy  tales  of 

with  Cupid   and 

becoming  immor-  modern  times;  yet  as  it  is  connected  with  that 

tal  ... 

■  '  ■'     ' of  Cupid,  It  IS  proper  to  give  it  a  place  here. — 

"  A  king  and  queen,"  says  Apuleius,  "  had  three  daughters,  of 
whom  the  youngest  was  the  greatest  beauty,  in  whose  formation 
Nature  seemed  to  have  surpassed  herself.  The  fame  of  her  beau- 
ty having  spread  on  all  hands,  people  came  in  crowds  to  her  fa- 
ther's court,  and  so  soon- as  they  had  seen  her,  they  not  only  ad- 
mired but  adored  her.  Venus,  jealous  of  this  rising  beauty,  for 
whom  her  favourite  cities  of  Gnidos,  Paphos,  and  Cythera  were 
deserted,  ordered  Cupid  to  wound  Psyche  with  one  of  his  darts, 
and  to  captivate  her  heart  with  an  object  unworthy  of  her  charms. 
Cupid,  instead  of  executing  his  mother's  orders,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her  himself.  In  the  mean  time  her  sisters,  less  beau- 
tiful than  she,  were  married  to  sovereigns,  while  no  one  durst 
aspire  to  the  favour  of  her  affections.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  being 
consulted  about  the  fate  of  this  young  beauty,  answered  that  she 
was  not  to  have  a  mortal  spouse,  but  a  god  formidable  to  all  the 
gods,  even  to  the  tenants  of  hell  itself;  adding  that  she  must  be 
exposed  upon  a  high  mountain  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  dress- 
ed in  funeral  ornaments.  The  oracle  was  obeyed,  and  so  soon  as 
Psyche  vvas  come  to  the  place  appointed,  a  zephyr  embraced  her 
and  carried  her  away  into  the  middle  of  a  forest,  where  a  stately 
palace  shone  with  gold  and  silver,  and  its  pavements  were  of 
precious  stones.  The  palace  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  but  she 
heard  voices  inviting  her  to   make  it  her  place    of  residence. 
Though  she  saw  not  the  nymphs  who  served  her,  she  wanted  for 
tiothing.  She  was  regaled  with  sumptuous  and  elegant  repasts, 
Vol..  Ill,  Bft 
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to  ^?hich  succeeded  harmonious  concerts  of  music.  In  tiiis  man- 
ner was  she  entertained  from  day  to  day,  pleasure  still  follow- 
ing pleasure  in  a  perpetual  circulation;  and  at  night  she  was  vi- 
sited by  the  spouse  destined  her  by  the  oracle,  who  again  with- 
drew from  her  at  the  approach  of  day,  for  fear  of  being  discover- 
ed.—In  the  mean  lime  the  king  and  queen,  anxious  for  their 
daughter,  sent  her  sisters  in  quest  of  her.  Accordingly  the  same 
zephyr  who  had  conducted  her  into  this  enchanted  palace,  also 
conducted  her  sisters  thither.  Cupid  informed  of  this,  at  first 
prohibited  Psyche  to  see  them,  but  upon  observing  her  to  become 
sad  and  pensive,  he  at  length  allowed  her  to  entertain  them,  on 
condition  she  would  not  follow  their  counsel.  Psyche  having  told 
them  that  she  was  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  that  her  husband, 
•who  was  young  and  handsome,  loved  her  extremely,  dismissed 
them  loaded  with  presents.  These  two  princesses,  envying  the 
happiness  of  their  sister,  resolved  to  ruin  her;  and  hearing  at  a 
second  interview  that  she  never  saw  her  husband,  they  put  her  in 
mind  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  had  spoken  to  her  confused- 
ly of  some  monster  or  other,  making  her  believe  that  her  spouse 
was  a  serpent  who  at  last  would  put  her  to  a  miserable  death. 
Psyche,  affrighted  with  this  discourse,  and  not  being  able  to  di- 
vine the  reason  why  Iier  husband  chose  to  continue  invisible,  told 
them  she  was  disposed  to  follow  their  advice,  if  they  knew  how 
to  extricate  her  from  her  perplexity.  Hereupon  they  advised  her 
to  keep  a  lighted  lamp  somewhere  concealed,  along  with  a  razor; 
and  when  the  monster  fell  asleep,  to  view  him  by  the  help  of  the 
lamp,  and  with  the  razor  to  cut  oflPhis  head.  Psyche  followed  her 
sisters'  counsel  thus  far,  that  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  asleep, 
she  got  out  of  bed  and  brought  her  lamp,  but  instead  of  a  mon- 
ster, discovered  Cupid,  whom  she  recognised  by  his  vermilion 
complexion,  his  beautiful  wings,  and   white  tresses.  Seized  at 
once  with  astonishment  and  remorse,  for  having  questioned  her 
own  happiness,  she  resolved  to  cut  her  own  throat  with  the  in- 
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strurnent  she  had  prepared  against  her  husband;   but  it  drop- 
ped out  of  her  hand,  and  the  sight  of  so  charming  an  object 
calmed  hor  perturbation.  In  the  mean  time,  while  she  is  exa* 
mining  Cupid's  bow  and  quiver  that  were  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
she  wounded  one  of  her  fingers  in  trying  the  point  of  one  of  his 
darts:  but  neglecting  so  slight  a  wound,  she  continued  to  feast 
her  eyes  with  the  lovely  object,  when  it  dropped  upon  Cupid's 
shoulder  and  awaked  him. — Forthwith  he  wings  away:  but  Psyche 
gets  hold  of  his  foot,  and  he,  raising  her  from   the  ground,  at 
length  lets  her  fall:  then  alighting  upon  a  cypress,  he  upbraids  her 
bitterly  for  the  little  confidence  she  had  put  in  his  counsels,  and 
then  quite  disappeared.  Psyche  in  despair  precipitates    herself 
into  a  river;  but  the  waves,  from  their  respect  to  the  spouse  of 
Cupid,  immediately  threw  her  out  upon  the  banks.  She  meets 
the  god  Pan,  who  condoles  her,  and  tells  her  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  her,  but  to  make  her  peace  with  Cupid.  In  her  wan- 
dering through  the  world,  she  arrived  at  the  house  of  one  of  her 
sisters,  to  whom  she  recites   her  adventure,  and  tells  her  that 
Cupid  as  a  more  singular  revenge  had  threatened  to  marry  one  of 
her  sisters.    This  sister  swelled  with  vain  hope,  abandons  her  fa- 
ther's court,  repairs  to  the  rock  which  led  to  Cupid's  palace,  and 
fancying  the  zephyr   would  support  her  as  he  had  done  before, 
fell  from  the  precipice,  and  suffered  a  miserable  death.  Psyche 
took  the  same  mode  to  revenge  herself  upon  her  other  sister, 
who  was  caught  in  the  same  snare. — In  the  mean  while,  Venus 
apprised  that  Cupid  suffered  cruel  torment,  endeavoured  to  find 
out  Psyche  in  order  to  chastise  her  for  her  presumption.  Psyche 
was  still  in  search  of  Cupid,  and  arriving  near  a  temple,  made 
up  a  sheaf  of  some  loose  ears  of  corn  that  lay  scattered  in  the 
field,  which  she  offered  to  Ceres,  begging  to  be  taken  under  her 
protection;  but  the  goddess  answered  that  all  she  could  do  in  her 
favour  was,  not  to  deliver  her  up  to  her  enemy.  Juno,  whom  she 
met  in  one  of  her  temples,  gave  her  much  th^  sanrc  au^^vc^^. 
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Psyche,  however,  siill  retained  soire  hope;  and  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  Venus,  expecting  to  find  Cupid  vi'ith  her,  and  through 
her  intercession  to  make  her  peace.  Accordingly  she  found  Ve* 
nus:  but  the  haughty  goddess,  vvithoiU  seeming  to  vouchsafe  her 
the  smallest  regard,  ascended  to  Olympus,  and  prayed  Jupiter  to 
send  Mercury  to  seek  for  Psyche,  she  having  declined  to  keep 
her  when  she  was  in  her  power,  because  she  appeared  before  her 
as  a  suppliant.  While  Mercury  is  in  quest  of  this  unfortunate 
lover,  she  meets  with  Custom,  one  of  Venus's  waiting-maids, 
who  dragging  her  by  the  hair  brings  her  to  Venus.  The  incensed 
goddess  flies  at  her,  tears  her  robe,  and  gives  her  blovys  upon  the 
head;  then  making  up  a  great  heap  of  grains,  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, peas,  lentils,  and  beans,  she  ordered  Psyche  to  separate  them 
before  night;  leaving  for  her  companions  two  of  her  other  at- 
tendants, Sorrow  and  Anxiety.  Psyche  remained  as  one  thunder- 
struck and  quite  insensible;  but  officious  ants  separated  the 
grains,  and  extricated  her  out  of  this  difficulty.  Venus  next  com- 
manded her  to  bring  a  tuft  of  gold  wool  from  certain  sheep  that  fed 
beyond  a  river  in  a  place  quite  inaccessible;  but  instead  of  think- 
ing to  execute  such  a  task,  she  went  to  drown  herself  in  the  river, 
when  a  reed  whispered  some  articluate  sounds  teaching  her  how 
to  procure  the  wool,  which  she  carried  to  the  goddess.  Venus, 
not  appeased  by  the  promptness  of  her  obedience,  next  ordered 
her  unhappy  supplicant .  to  fetch  a  pitcher  of  a  certain  water 
that  flowed  from  a  fountain  kept  by  a  dragon:  an  eagle  took  the 
pitcher,  filled  it  with  the  water,  and  gave  it  to  her  to  carry  to 
Venus.  A  command  now  still  more  difCcult  to  execute,  succeed- 
ed these  many  labours.  Venus  regretting  that  some  of  her  beauty 
had  been  lost  in  dressing  Cupid's  wound,  ordered  Psyche  to  go 
down  into  Pluto's  realms  and  demand  of  Proserpine  a  box  with 
some  of  her  charms.  Psyche  believing  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  visiting  the  mansions  of  the  dead  than  by  dying  herself, 
was  about  to  precipitate  herself  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower, 
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PSYCHE. 


Tvhen  an  audible  voice  taught  her  the  way  to  the  infernal  regions, 
by  bidding  her  to  go  to  Tenarus  near  Laccdeinon,  where  she 
would  find  a  way  that  led  thither;  instructing  her  at  the  same  time 
to  fortify  herself  with  two  cakes,  one  in  each  hand,  and  two  pieces 
of  money,  which  she  was  to  hold  in  her  mouth;  that  Charon  would 
convey  her  into  his  boat,  for  which  she  was  to  give  him  one  of 
her  pieces  of  money;  and  that  upon  meeting  the  huge  dog  Cer- 
berus which  kept  Proserpine's  court,  she  was  to  give  him  one  of 
the  cakes:  that  at  last  she  would  meet  with  Proserpine,  and  have 
from  her  a  gracious  reception;  be  invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast 
she  would  prepare  for  her;  which  however,  she  was  to  decline, 
and  eat  nothing  but  coarse  bread:  at  length  the  goddess  would 
give  her  the  box,  but  that  she  must  beware  not  to  open  it. — All 
these  directions  being  given  her  by  the  voice,  Psyche  complied 
with  them,  and  received  from  Proserpine  the  box  that  Venus 
demanded.  After  she  had  got  out  of  the  infernal  regions  she  had 
the  curiosity  to  open  it,  with  the  design  to  take  some  of  the  beauty 
it  contained  to  herself.  But  to  her  great  disappointment,  in  the 
stead  of  beauty,  she  found  an  infernal  soporiferous  vapour,  which 
seized  her  senses  in  an  instant,  and  made  her  sink  down  to  the 
earth  fast  asleep.  She  never  had  risen  again  from  this  stupor,  if 
Cupid,  now  cured  of  his  wound,  had  not  got  out  of  his  mother's 
palace  window  to  go  in  search  of  his  beloved  Psyche.  He  found 
her  in  a  profound  sleep,  waked  her  with  the  point  of  his  arrow, 
put  back  the  vapour  into  the  box  and  bid  her  carry  it  to  his  mother. 
He  then  flew  away  to  heaven,  and  appeared  before  Jupiter,  who 
assembled  the  gods,  and  ordered  him  to  keep  his  Psyche,  pro- 
mising that  Venus  should  no  longer  oppose  his  union  with  her: 
at  the  same  time  he  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  the  princess  to 
heaven.  The  overflowing  measure  of  Psyche's  sufferings  being 
now  reversed,  she  is  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  gods,  drinks 
ambrosia,  and  becomes  immortal.  The  nuptial  feast  was  now  cele- 
brated, at  vhich  every  god  played  his  part,  and  even  Venus  danced. 
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Thus,  the  nuptials  of  this  incomparable  pair  beint;  solemnized  in 

the  presence  of  ail  the  gods,  Psyche  was  soon  after  delivered  of 

a  daughter  whose  name  was  Pleasure. 

■    ^        This  fable,  as  every  one  must  perceive,  is  en- 

— its  explaiiiitiou. 

-■  tirely  allegorical,  and  points  out  the  evils  that 


concupiscence  represented  by  Cupid,  entails  upon  the  human 
soul,  of  which  Psyche  is  the  symbol.  But  it  would  be  needless  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  all  its  circumstances,  many  of  which  be- 
ing merely  the  capricious  product  of  the  imagination  that  invent- 
ed them.  And  where  was  the  necessity  of  loading  this  fiction 
with  so  many  childish  circumlocutions,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
the  illustration  of  a  trite  vulgar  moral. — We  need  only  observe 
further,  that  Psyche  was  represented  by  the  ancients,  with  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  as  we  see  in  several  monuments;  and  that 
the  butterfly  was  a  symbol  of  the  soul  as  well  as  Psyche,  both 
being  indifferently  called  by  this  name  in  the  Greek  language. 
Therefore,  among  the  ancients,  when  one  was  just  expired,  a 
butterfly  was  supposed  to  rise  from  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 


This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  speak 


Hymenaeus; —  ,       r  •  /~,  •        i     j 

the  god  of  mar-     ^'  '^"^  gods  of  marriage.    The  Greeks  mvoked 

nagc  among  the    HymenECus  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials; 
.  and  gave  the  name  of  Hymen  to  this  union  be- 

tween the  two  sexes,  as  they  did  that  of  Hymenaea  to  the  festival 
that  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  or  rather  of  the 
god  who  presided  over  marrias^es;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  to  understand  that  expression  in  Ovid  hymenxa  canunt. 

','  V    i  Mythologists  in   tracing    the  original  of  the 

fable  or   the  on-  ^  o  o  o 

gin  of  his  war-  name  of  this  god,  liave  offered  several  conjec- 
ship: — 

■    '  ■    tutes  not  worth  repeatmg.    The  most  probable 

however,  is  that  which  derives  it  from  the  cohabitation  of  the 
married  parties:  but  if  the  story  related  by  Lactantius  the  gram- 
marian and  Lutatius  be  true,  all  those  etymologies  amount  to  no- 
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thing.  There  was  at  Athens,  say  they,  a  young  man  of  surprising 
beauty,  but  very  poor  and  of  obscure  birth,  whose  name  was  Hy- 
menaeus.  At  that  time  of  life  when  it  is  easy  for  a  young  man  to 
counterfeit  the  other  sex,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Athenian 
lady;  but  she  being  of  a  family  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  durst  not 
disclose  to  her  his  secret  passion,  contenting  himself  with  follow- 
ing her  wherever  she  went.  One  day  as  the  ladies  of  Athens 
were  going  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  Ceres  upon  the  sea-shore, 
his  mistress  among  the  rest,  he  disguised  himself  in  woman's 
apparel,  and,  though  unknown,  by  his  handsome  appearance, 
gained  easy  admission  into  that  devout  assembly.  In  the  mean 
time  some  pirates  who  happend  to  be  near,  leaving  their  ships, 
came  ashore  and  carried  off  the  whole  procession;  and  having  tra- 
velled with  them  a  great  distance  along  the  sea-shore,  v/ere  so  fa- 
tigued that  they  laid  down  to  rest,  and  fell  asleep.  Hymenseus  now 
displaying  the  courage  of  his  sex,  exhorts  all  his  companions  to 
kill  their  ravishers;  which  by  the  aid  of  his  exertions  they  effected. 
Then,  after  promising  a  speedy  return,  he  went  to  Athens,  when 
he  assembled  the  people,  declared  who  he  was,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened; adding  that  if  they  vvould  allow  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
ravished  ladies  whom  he  passionately  loved,  he  would  deliver  all 
the  rest.  His  proposal  being  accepted,  he  married  his  beloved 
mistress:  and  upon  account  of  so  happy  a  marriage,  the  Atheni- 
ans ever  after  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  and  celebrated  fes- 
tivals to  his  honour. 

■■  The  poets  have  taken  care  to  provide  this  god 

— his  genealogy.  _ 

■  ■    ■  '■■  '"■'■    with  a  genealogy;  but  their  notions  on  this  sub- 


ject being  without  foundation,  they  differ  from  each  other  respect- 
ing it:  for  Catullus  says  he  was  the  son  of  Urania,  while  Ascle- 
piades  gives  him  Calliope  for  his  mother  and  Apollo  for  his  father, 
others  make  hinti  the  son  of  Clio.  But  if  we  believe  Seneca,  he 
had  Bacchus  for  his  father;  and  as  this  poet  does  not  mention  his 
mother,  some  will  have  her  to  be  Venus. 


■'/■^l 


i 
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Thai    su    th        As  the  Greeks  had  their  Hymenaeus,  SO  had  th© 

god  of  marriage    Romans  their  Thalassius  whom  they  invoked  in 
among    the    Ro- 
mans—the  fable    marriages.   For  though  they  had  adopted  tho 

us  origin.  Hymenajus  of  the  Greeks,  yet  they  would  have 

a  god  of  their  own  making  to  preside  over  these  important  cere* 
monies:  and  having  found  in  their  history  an  event  in  some  mea- 
sure corresponding  with  that  related  above,  it  was  sufficient  to 
give  existence  to  their  Thalassius.  The  account  of  it  runs  thus; 
At  the  time  when  the  Romans  committed  a  rape  upon  the  Sabine 
women,  a  party  of  soldiers  were  carrying  off  a  virgin  of  figure  and 
beauty  far  surpassing  all  the  rest.  Some  officers  attempting  to 
force  her  from  them,  they  cried  out  that  she  was  destined  for 
Thalassius,  who  was  a  young  man  of  distinguished  merit;  where- 
upon the  officers  relinquished  their  pretentions  to  the  fair  prize, 
and  even  joined  the  party,  and  repeated  triumphantly  the  name  of 
Thalassius,  who  thus  received  her  as  his  wife,  and  proved  the 
happiest  of  husbands.  From  that  time  the  Romans  sung  in  ho- 
nour of  Thalassius  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Greeks  did  in  honour 
of  HymenECus. — Titus  Livius  and  Servius  tell  this  story  in  much 
the  same  manner:  but  Plutarch,  from  whom  this  recital  is  taken, 
adds  that  Sestus  Sylla  of  Carthage,  a  man  equally  favoured  by 
the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  had  formerly  said  that  Thalassius  was 
the  signal  word  which  Romulus  gave  his  soldiers  in  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  virgins;  and  that  all  those  who  seized  one  of  them 
cried  out  Thalassius;  hence  the  custom  was  kept  up  in  the  cele> 
bration  of  marriages. 


Jugatinus  was  another  god  who  presided  over 

Some  other  dei- 
ties who  presided    wedlock  among  the  Romans,  as  his  name  purely 

tTafcSmoti^r    Latin,  sufficiently   implies.- When   the  youns 

====:    spouses  had  plighted  their  faith  in  presence  of 

their  relations,  they  again  invoked  another  god  called  Domiducus, 

whose  function  was  to  conduct  them  to  the  house  where  they 
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were  to  dwell. — Then  in  the  evening  they  put  up  a  prayer  to  the 
goddess  Prema  who  presided  over  the  consummation  of  marriage: 
and  Virginiensis,  another  divinity  invoked  on  this  occasion,  loosed 
the  bridal  girdle;  which  function  the  Greeks  gave  to  their  Lysi- 
zona.  The  divinities  Prefica,  Pertunda,  and  Subigus,  also  assisted 
in  concluding  the  ceremonies  of  marriages. 

T'lIE    GRACES. 

—     "  .     ■'"    ~=         Among  the  vast  number  of  divinities  invent- 

Their  universal 
influence  and  ad-    ed  by  the  ancients,  there  were  none  so  amiable 

°''^^'°"'  as  the  Graces,  It  was  from  them  indeed,  that  all 

the  rest  borrowed  whatever  charms  they  possessed.  In  a  word, 
the  Graces  were  the  sources  of  every  thing  agreeable  and  smil- 
ing in  nature.  They  gave  to  places,  to  persons,  to  occupations, 
and  to  every  thing  in  its  kind,  that  finishing  charm  which  crowns 
all  its  perfections,  and  is  at  once  the  extenuator  of  its  defects, 
and  flower  of  its  excellence.  It  was  only  from  them  a  person 
could  derive  that  inestimable  talent,  without  which  all  other  qua- 
lifications were  lost — the  talent  of  pleasing.  Accordingly,  of  all 
the  goddesses,  none  had  a  greater  number  of  adorers  than  the 
Graces.  To  them  all  ranks  and  all  professions,  persons  of  every 
age  and  every  character,  addressed  their  vows  and  offered  in- 
cense. Every  science  and  every  art  had  its  tutelary  divinity  in, 
particular;  but  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences  acknowledged  the 
empire  of  the  Graces. 

'     ■  ■  Some  ancients  believed  that  the  Graces  were 

Their  origin,     .,         rr  .    •  r      i      •.•       .  •  ,    ■ 

or  descent.  ^^^  ofltspring  of  a  legitimate  marriage,  and  that 

■  they  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Juno; 

but  Hesiod  asserts  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and 

the  fair  Eurynome,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.   Accordinii-  to  An- 

timachus  a  very  auQient  poet,  their  mother  was  called  Kgle;  and 

according  to  others  she  was  called  Euryrnetiusa,   or  Antinonie. 

But  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  they  owe  their  birth  to  Ba€- 

Voi..  III.      '  C  c 
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chus  and  Venus. — Tliey  were  commonly  thought  to  be  virgins, 

though   according  to  Homer,   one  of  them  married  the  god  of 

sleep,  and  another  married  Vulcan. 

■    •  ••         The  ancients  were  not  more  agreed  about  the 

Their  names    -^aj^gg   and  number  of  the  Graces,    than  about 
and  number. 


-  their  original.  The  Lacedemonians  admitted 
only  two  of  them,  whom  they  worshipped  under  the  names  of 
Clito  and  Phaenna.  The  Athenians  acknowledged  the  same  num- 
ber, but  they  called  them  Auxo  and  Hegemone.  Hesiod,  and  af- 
ter him,  Pindar,  Onomacritus,  and  most  of  the  other  poets,  fix 
the  number  of  the  Graces  to  three,  and  name  them  Aglaia,  Tha- 
lia, and  Euphrosyne.  Some  are  perplexed  however  with  the 
name  of  Thalia,  because  it  is  found  among  the  names  of  the 
Muses:  but  what  inconsistency  is  there,  that  one  of  the  Graces 
and  one  of  the  INiuses  should  be  called  by  the  same  name?  Ho- 
jTief,  in  naming  the  Graces,  substitutes  Pasiphae  for  Aglaia;  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Statins. — Notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  there  were  several  places  in  Greece 
where  they  acknowledged  four  Graces;  and  then  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  Hours,  or  rather  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year:  this  too  was  the  reason  for  representing  them  crowned,  one 
with  flowers,  another  with  ears  of  corn,  a  third  with  vine  branches 
and  grapes,  and  the  fourth  with  a  branch  of  olive  or  some  other 
tree  that  preserves  its  verdure  during  the  winter.  It  was  also  for 
the  same  reason  that  Apollo  was  sometimes  represented  support- 
ing with  his  right  hand  small  figures  of  four  Graces.  And  this  is 
all  the  certainty  that  anliquity  gives  us  relative  to  the  number  of 
these  goddesses.  For,  as  to  tiic  expression  of  Arislenetus,  who 
says  the  Graces  fluttered  by  hundreds  around  Cydippe;  and  that 
of  the  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  love  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
who  asserts  that  when  Hero  vouchsafed  to  smile,  her  eyes  alone 
displayed  more  than  a  hundred  Graces;  and  lastly,  that  of  Non- 
ntrsj  who,  in  the  poem  he  made  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  says  thepe 
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were  no  less  than  three  hundred  Graces  in  his  train;  all  these 
are  of  the  nature  of  sucli  hyperbolical  expressions  as  impose  up- 
on no  body.  The  case  is  otherwise  as  to  what  Pausanias  says,  thkt 
some  authors  reckon  the  goddess  of  persuasion  in  the  number 
of  Graces,  insinuating  thereby  that  the  great  secret  of  persuasion 
is  to  please. 

The  modes  of  re-  ^^  ^''^^'  ^^ese  goddesses  were  represented  by 
presenting  them.  j-Qugh  ill-shaped  stones.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  were  represented  under  human  figures,  clad  in  gauze 
at  first,  and  afterwards  quite  naked.  Pausanias  confesses  that  he 
could  not  trace  the  time  when  the  custom  of  giving  them  dra- 
pery was  laid  aside.  When  they  were  represented  naked,  it  was 
to  signify  that  nothing  is  more  amiable  than  simple  nature;  and 
when  they  had  a  thin  covering  of  gauze,  it  was  to  intimate  that  if 
art  and  foreign  ornaments  were  sometimes  made  use  of  to  assist 
nature,  they  should  be  employed  discreetly  and  with  reserve. 
They  were  painted  young,  because  the  most  ravishing  charms 
have  always  been  considered  as  the  lot  of  youth.  They  were  re- 
presented in  the  attitude  of  persons  dancing,  with  their  hands  and 
arms  interlocked. — Pausanias  tells  us  there  were  to  be  seen  at 
Elis,  the  statues  of  three  Graces,  one  holding  in  her  hand  a  rose, 
another  a  die,  and  the  third  a  branch  of  myrtle;  symbols  which 
he  thus  explains:  « the  myrtle  and  the  rose,  says  he,  were  parti- 
cularly consecrated  to  Venus  and  the  Graces;  and  as  for  the  die, 
it  is  a  murk  of  the  inclination  of  youth,  the  age  particularly  fa- 
voured by  the  Graces,  to  sports  and  pastimes.— But  vi'hat  shall 
we  say  of  a  custom  among  the  ancients  of  representing  the 
Graces  in  the  company  of  the  most  frightful,  ugly  Satyrs?  Even 
the  statues  of  the  Satyrs  were  sometimes  made  hollow,  so  that 
they  could  be  opened  and  shut,  and  therein  were  deposited  little 
figures  of  the  Graces.  Was  the  meaning  of  such  an  odd  assem- 
blage, to  point  out,  that  we  must  not  judge  of  men  by  appearan- 
ces? that  the  deformities  of  shane  may  be  rectified  bv  internal 
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graces,  or  ihe  charms  of  ihe  mind?  and  that  frequently  the  best 
internal  endowments  lay  concealed  under  an  ungraceful  exterior? 
—To  what  we  have  now  said,  we  may  add  that  all  Greece  was 
full  of  monuments  consecrated  to  these  godtlesses.  Their  statues 
and  pictures  were  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  cities,  done  by  the 
greatest  maiters.  There  was  at  Pergamus  a  picture  of  them 
drawn  by  Pythagoras  of>  Paros;  and  another  at  Smyrna,  by  the 
hand  of  Apelles.  Socrates  made  their  statues  in  marble,  as  Ru- 
palus  did  in  gold;  and  Pausanias  speaks  of  several  others  of  their 
statues,  wherein  the  richness  of  the  matter  vied  with  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship.  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the  crown, 
tells  us  that  the  Athenians  having  aided  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ghcrsonesus  in  a  pressing  exigency,  these,  to  eternize  the  me- 
inory  of  so  signal  a  service,  erected  an  altar  with  an  inscription 
to  this  effect,  yln  .'Jltar  consecrated  to  that  Grace  ivho  jires}des  over 
gratitude. — Finally,  there  were  a  great  many  medals  on  which 
the  Graces  were  represented;  whereof  several  have  been  trans- 
flitted  to  the  present  times. 

?   ■  One  would  readily  suppose  that  such  lovely 

Their  universal       ....  .'it  J 

worship.  divinities  had  altars  and  temples  without  num- 


""~~~~~~°~~  ber.  Etheocles,  king  of  Orchodemos  in  Beotia, 
is  accounted  the  first  who  erected  temples  to  them,  and  regulated 
the  ceremonies  of  their  worship;  pnd  this  has  made  some  an- 
cients say  that  he  was  their  father.  The  Lacedemonians  however, 
ascribed  to  Lacedemon  their  4lh  king,  the  glory  of  erecting  the 
first  temple  to  the  Graces,  alleging  that  the  temple  he  had  built 
to  them  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Tiasis  was  the  most  ancient 
one  in  Greece.  According  to  Pausanias,  they  had  temples  at  Elis, 
at  Delphos,  at  Perga,  at  Perinthus,  at  Byzantium,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  Greece  and  Thrace. — For  the  most  part,  the  tem- 
ples consecrated  to  Cupid  were  also  consecrated  to  the  Graces. 
It  was  likewise  the  custom  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  temples 
Qf  Mercurvj  to  teach  us  that  even  the  god  of  eloquence  had  need 
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of  their  assistance.  But  above  all,  the  temples  of  the  Muses  were 
common  to  the  Graces,  to  show  the  intimate  union  that  necessa- 
rily subsisted  between  these  two  sorts  of  divinities:  accordingly 
Pindar  invokes  the  Graces  almost  as  often  as  he  does  the  Muses. 
—Though  festivals  were  celebrated  to  their  honour  through' the 
whole  year,  the  spring  was  more  particularly  consecrated  to  them 
as  it  was  to  Venus  their  mother.  But  it  was  not  at  stated  times 
only  that  the  ancients  signalized  their  devotion  to  these  goddess- 
es, there  was  hardly  a  day  that  was  not  distinguished  by  some 
piece  of  homage  that  was  paid  them.  They  even  took  few  repasts 
without  invoking  the  Muses  and  the  Graces:  with  this  difference 
however,  that  in  order  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  Muses  they 
drank  nine  glasses,  whereas  those  who  would  be  favoured  of  the 
Graces  drank  only  three. 

■"     ^,     r"^^""^        And  as  to  the  favours  that  were  looked  for 
The  lavours 

which  they  con-    from  these  goddesses,  the,y  were  thought  to  dis- 

ferred.  ,  r  i     . 

■  pense  to  men  not  only  a  graceiul  deportment, 

gaiety,  and  equality  of  temper;  but  also  liberality,  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  as  we  are  told  by  Pindar.  The  most  noble  however, 
of  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Graces  was,  to  preside  over  bene- 
volence and  gratitude;  insomuch,  that  in  almost  all  languages, 
their  names  arc  made  use  of  to  express  both  these  inestimable 
endowments  of  the  soul. 

„  Many   moral    reflections  have  been  derived 

Moral  reflecti- 
ons suggested  by    from  the  name  and  attiibutes  of  these  goddess- 

iheir  attributes.  _      ,  .   ,  ,    ,,  .         , 

______^^^^  es;  some  ot  which  we  shall  now  mention,  be- 
fore concluding  this  article.  First,  the  name  of  Charites  by  which 
they  were  sometimes  called,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  that 
signifies j'oy,  denotes  that  ue  ought  to  take  equal  pleasure  in  do- 
ing good  offices,  and  in  showing  gratitude  to  those  from  whom 
we  receive  them:  for  he  v/ho  cannot  do  a  good  office  is  incapable 
of  gratitude  for  a  favour.  They  were  always  young,  to  teach  us 
that  the  memory  of  a  favour  ought  never  to  decay.   They  ^yere 
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sprightly  and  nimble,  to  show  that  we  must  be  prompt  to  oblige, 
or  that  a  favour  ought  not  to  be  long  deferred:  accordingly  the 
Greeks  had  an  adage,  that  a  favour  which  comes  reluctantly 
ceases  to  be  a  favour. — The  Graces  were  said  to  be  virgins,  to 
teach  us,  first  that  in  doins^  good  our  views  ought  to  be  pure,  the 
want  of  which  destroys  the  merit  of  the  deed;  secondly,  that  the 
beneficent  disposition  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  prudence, 
reserve,  and  discretion.  It  was  for  this  latter  reason  that  Socrates 
seeing  a  man  lavish  av/ay  his  favours  without  distinction  upon 
every  object  that  presented  itself,  exclaimed,  "  may  the  gods  con- 
found thee!  for  the  Graces  are  virgins,  and  you  would  make  them 
f  prostitutes." — They  were  linked  in  each  other's  arms,  to  signify 
that  we  ought,  by  mutual  acts  of  kindness,  to  bind  the  cords  of 
love  that  unite  us  to  one  another. — Lastly,  they  danced  in  a  cir- 
cle, to  intimate  that  there  ought  to  be  a  circulation  of  kindnesses 
in  society;  and  moreover,  that  by  acts  of  gratitude,  a  favour 
ciight  to  return  to  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

SECTION    THIRTEENTH. 

BACCHUS. 

_,,     ,. ,    ,   ~        The  Greeks,  who  would  have  all  the  gods  and 
The  fabulous  ° 

account  of  his  heroes  to  be  boi  n  in  their  own  country,  did  not 
Greek  orighial: —  ^         • 

'  fail  to  reckon  Bacchus  of  their  number;    and  to 

give  a  greater  air  of  the  marvellous  to  his  history,  they  added  to 
it  several  fables  according  to  their  uniform  custom. — Euripides, 
Orpheus,  Ovid,  and  several  others,  tell  us  that  Jupiter  being  in 
love  with  Semele  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  the  jealous  Juno  as- 
sumed the  figure  of  Beroe  her  rival's  nurse,  to  have  the  better 
opportunity  to  infuse  into  her  a  distrust  and  suspicion  of  her  gal- 
lant. Under  this  metamorphosis  she  insinuated  to  the  princess 
that  if  her  lover  was  actually  Jupiter,  as  he  pretended  to  be,  he 
■would  not  disguise  himself  under  the  figure  of  a  mortal;  that  it 


^ 
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must  undoubtedly  be  some  otlier  gallant  who  borrowed  so  august 
a  name,  only  to  betray  her;  and  that  it  was  of  importance  for  her 
to  be  undeceived:  adding  that  the  way  to  ascertain  the  fact  was, 
to  desire  him  to  appear   before   her  with  the  same  majesty  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  visit  Juno,  and  that  if  he  was  really  the  fa- 
ther of  the  gods,  he  would  not  refuse  her  that  mark  of  affection. 
Semele  having  followed  the  counsel  of  the  fictitious  Beroe;   and 
Jupiter  in  compliance  with  her  request  having  come  to  her,  ar- 
rayed with  his  thunder,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  majesty,  set 
the  palace  on  fire;  when  Semele  perished  in  the  flames,  as  the 
jealous  Juno  fondly  anticipated.  As  Seniele  had  at  that  time  pass- 
ed seven  months  of  her  pregnancy,   the  god   took   out  of  her 
womb  the  infant  Bacchus,  and  bore  him  in  his  own  thigh  the  two 
months  that  remained:  so  the  story  is  told  by  Ovid  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses; and  the  poet  Manilius  says  the  same;  but  if  we  may 
credit  Hyginus  and  Lucian,   Mercury  took  Bacchus  out  of  the 
flames,  and  carried  him  to  Nysus,  who  brought  him  up  in  the 
caves  of  mount  Nysa  in  Arabia.  Pausanias  tell  us  that  at  Brention, 
a  city  of  Laconia,  there  was  another  tradition  about  the  death  of 
Semele. — It  would  even  seem  that  the  ancients  had   formed  a 
design  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  true  history  of  this 
prince's  birth  and  education;  for  if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  Ino  his 
aunt  was  his  first  nurse:  but  the  same  poet  not  very  consistent  in 
bis  narrations,  says  elsewhere  this  god  was  nursed  by  the  Hya- 
des.  Demarchus  again  in  the  poet  Nonnus,  asserts  that  the  Hours 
were  his  nurses.  Pausanias  alleges  that  it  was  a  received  tradition 
among  the  people  of  Patras  in  Achaia,  that  Bacchus  had  been 
educated  in  the  city  of  Mesatis,  and  that  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  had 
laid  ambuscades  for  him,  which  he  had  with  difficulty  escaped. 
ApoUonius  says  Mercury,  by  Jupiter's  order,  carried  young  Bac- 
chus inio  the  island  of  Eubea,  and  delivered  him  to  the  care  of 
Maoris  the  daughter  of  Aristseus,  and  that  Juno  moved  with  jea- 
lousy that  the  son  of  her  rival  should  be  educated  in  an  island 


«• 
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consecrated  to  her,  had  banished  his  young  nurse,  who  having 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Pheacians,  brought  him  up  se- 
cretly in  a  cave. — Other  authors  assure  us  that  he  was  educated 
in  the  island  of  Naxus.  Did  these  grave  authors  take  a  pleasure 
in  finding  out  so  many  nurses  for  a  god,  who  was  to  be  immortal? 
or  rather  in  their  fond  desire  to  have  it  believed  that  all  the  gods 
were  natives  of  Greece,  were  they  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
ridicule  of  their  own  extravagant  fictions? 

■  •  ■   '  What  gave  rise   to   this   fable  of  Bacchus's 

— its  explanation.       ...  .  •       t     i 

■      birth,  IS  obviously  this;  that  Semele  having  had 


an  intrigue,  it  was  thought  fit  in  order  to  save  her  honour,  to  lay 
the  charge  upon  Jupiter.  Some  authors  say  that  Cadmus,  offend- 
ed at  his  daughter,  exposed  her  upon  the  sea  with  her  son;  and 
that  they  were  thrown  ashore  near  Creates  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
conia,  where  Semele  was  found  dead  in  a  kind  of  coffer,  and  was 
there  interred  with  a  great  deal  of  magnificence.  According  to 
others  she  was  killed  with  thunder,  which,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  her  intrigue  with  Jupiter,  gave  a  handle  to  the  fable  of 
Juno's  artifice  to  be  revenged  of  her.  Diodorus  Siculus  adds  that 
this  princess  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  seventh  month:  and 
as  children  born  at  that  period  of  their  gestation  were  not  thought 
capable  of  living,  it  was  reported  that  Jupiter,  his  reputed  father, 
had  lodged  him  in  his  thigh  for  two  months. 

■■  Be  all  this  as  it  will,  several  ancient  authors, 

The  true  origi-  •    r  i    . 

nal  of  tliis   god    better  informed  than  those  above  quoted,  among 

was  prob.ibly  in  ,^^^j^^  ^^.^  Herodotus,  Plutarch  and  Diodorus, 
Lgv-pt. 

'    say   with   more  probability,   that  Bacchus  was 

born  in  Egypt,  that  he  was  educated  at  Nsya,  a  town  in  Arabia 
Felix,  whither  his  father  Ammon  had  sent  him;  and  in  a  word 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  famous  Osiris  who  conquered  the 
Indies.  And  certainly,  say  these  authors,  it  is  evident  that  what 
the  ancients  report  of  Bacchus,  can  agree  to  none  but  that  an- 
cient king  of  Egypt:  for,  to  mention  here  no  other  of  his  adven- 
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tures,  than  the  aid  •^hich  he  gave  to  Jupiter  in  the  I'iimous  war 
with  the  giants,  which  was  many  ages  before  the  birth  of  Cad- 
mus and  Semele,  what  relation  can  that  have  to  the  Theban 
prince,  the  son  of  Semele,  whom  the  Greeks  would  feign  to  be 
the  true  Bacchus?  And  yet  it  is  true,  according  to  the  poetical 
tradition,  that  Bacchus,  clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  or  tyger, 
gave  vigorous  assistance  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
giants  tore  him  in  pieces;  a  circumstance  which  refers  to  the  fa- 
tal death  of  Osiris,  slain  by  the  giant  Typhon  his  brother Dio- 

dorus  alleges,  as  having  probably  misled  the  Greeks,  that  when 
the  worship  of  this  ancient  Egyptian  divinity  was  propagated  to 
Greece  by  Orpheus,  he  added  to  it  several  ceremonies  of  his 
own,  so  as  to  disguise  it,  that  it  should  not  be  knowii;  having  a 
design,  in  honour  to  the  family  of  the  Cadmeans,  by  whom  he 
had  been  kindly  entertained,  to  accommodate  the  fable  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Egyptian  divinity,  but  little  known  in  Greece,  to 
some  prince  of  the  family  of  Cadmus.  This  truth  cannot  be  called 
in  question,  being  confirmed  by  these  two  particulars;  first  that 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  bears  too  great  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
Osiris,'  except  in  a  few  ceremonies,  not  to  be  believed  to  be  the 
same;  second  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  the  oppo- 
sition which  Cadmus  made  to  the  establishment  of  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  and  which  Ovid  so  fully  describes,  can  relate  to  his 
grandson.  Would  ever  that  prince,  who  was  but  newly  settled  in 
Greece,  where  he  should  have  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  make 
himself  popular,  have  set  himself  in  opposition  to  a  worship 
■which  did  so  much  honour  to  his  family?  Would  he  from  a  false 
delicacy,  have  risqued  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent one  of  his  own  children  being  ranked  among  the  gods?  And 
yet  it  cost  him  no  less  than  his  crown,  as  also  his  son  Polydorus, 
and  his  grandson  Pentheus  his  life;  the  latter  having  be.en  torn 
in  pieces  on  mount  Citheron  by  the  Bacchanals,  who  in  their  fury 
Vol.  III.  D  d 
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took  him  for  a  lion,  as  Ave  are  lold  by  the  poet  Nonnus,  by  Phi- 
lostratus,  Euripides,  and  Ovid.  Admit  that  Cadmus,  and  Pen- 
theus  suffered,  not  for  having  opposed  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
but  for  the  infamous  ceremonies  that  had  crept  into  the  festivals 
which  Orpheus  had  established}  yet  it  follows  not  that  this  wor- 
ship related  to  the  son  of  Semele.  Is  it  credible  that  a  grandfa- 
ther in  his  own  life-time  might  see  his  grandson  deified,  and  his 
worship  established  in  a  whole  country?  There  is  in  this  no  prob- 
ability, and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  told  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
■worship  of  Bacchus  having  been  propagated  from  Egypt  to 
Greece,  Cadmus  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  abuses  that 
were  made  in  it,  which  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  his  king- 
dom; and  that  the  son  of  Semele  was  not  deified  till  many  years 
after. — The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  say  that  Bacclius  travelled 
into  India  with  an  army  composed  of  men  and  women;  but  this 
expedition  respected  the  ancient  Bacchus  or  Osiris.  And  in  fact 
the  grandson  of  Cadmus  never  left  Greece,  but  became  famous, 
more  by  the  usurpation  of  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Bacchus, 
than  by  those  pretended  conquests,  which  are  mentioned  by  no 
historian  before  Megastes,  who  trumped  up  this  fable  to  flatter 
Alexander  when  he  took  that  hero  for  his  model,  as  Quintus 
Curtius  often  remarks.  ]\Ioreover,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ori- 
entals, and  not  of  the  Greeks,  to  carry  women  in  their  armies. 
And  to  mention  it  by  the  way,  the  whole  of  Bacchus's  army,  both 
men  and  women,  were  armed  with  the  thyrsus;  which  was  a 
spear  entwined  with  vine  and  ivy  branches,  which  covered  its 
point. 

—  ^.  '    .  •        We  would  infer  however,  that  there  were  a 

There  were  in 

fact,  many  who    plurality  of  persons  who  bore  the  name  of  Bac- 

bore  that  name.  ,-      ,     t>,-    , 

chus.    Accordmgly  Diodorus  Siculus  says  there 

were  three  of  them;  first  the  Indian,  or  rather  the  Egyptian,  who 

made  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  surnamed  the  bearded  Bacchus; 

the  second,   said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  or 
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Ceres,  was  represented  with  horns,  either  because  he  had  taught 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  or  because  horns  were  the  ancient  drink- 
ing vessels,  or  in  fine,  to  denote  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whose  sym- 
bol he  was;  the  third  and  last  was  Bacchus  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.— Ci- 
cero says  there  were  five  of  them;  the  first,  according  to  that  au- 
thor, was  the  son  of  Proserpine:  the  second  had  Nilus  for  his  fa- 
ther; it  was  he  who  built  the  city  of  Nysa:  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Caprius;    he  reigned  in  the  Indies,  and  v/as  surnamed  Saba- 
zius,  a  name  that  was  given  to  the  festivals  which  were  instituted 
to  his  honour.   The  fourth  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  of  the 
Moon,  or  Diana;  it  was  to  him  that  the  Orphica  were  dedicated: 
the  first  in  fine,  was  the  son  of  Thyone  and  Nisus;  he  instituted 
festivals  that  were  celebrated  to  him  every  year. 

=====        This  perplexity  as  to  the  identity  of  Bacchus 
Parallel  between 
Bacchus  and  Mo-    ^^^^  thrown  the  moderns  into  another  extreme; 

■     '  .  ■-.    they  would   have  recourse  to  scripture  for  the 

original  of  this  divinity,  and  make  the  fabulous  hero  a  copy  of 
those  in  the  bible.  Vossius  in  the  first  place,  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  Bacchus  is  Moses:  and  the  chief  heads  of  the 
parallel  which  he  draws  between  them  are  these:  Moses  was 
born  in  Egypt;  so  was  Bacchus:  the  first  was  exposed  upon  the 
Nile;  the  poets  say  the  same  of  the  second:  and  both  of  them 
derived  their  name  from  their  having  been  rescued  from  a  wa- 
tery grave:  for  Orpheus  called  Bacchus  Mysas:  the  latter  was 
educated  in  a  mountain  in  Arabia  called  Nysa;  it  was  in  the  same 
country  that  Moses  spent  forty  years.  The  poet  Nonnus  speaks 
of  the  flight  of  Bacchus  towards  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea;  no- 
thing can  agree  more  exactly  to  Moses.  The  army  of  that  god, 
according  to  Diodorus,  consisting  of  men  and  women,  traversed 
Arabia  in  the  way  to  the  Indies;  and  that  of  the  legislator,  full  of 
women  and  children,  passed  the  desert  in  their  way  to  Palestine, 
which  was  in  Asia.  Moreover  the  horns  given  to  the  fabulous  god, 
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are  but  an  allusion  to  the  rays  of  light  upon  Moses's  head.  And 
is  not  mount  Nysa  the  same  with  Syna,  by  the  transposition  of  a 
single  letter? — Father  Thomassin  adds  new  arguments  to  sup- 
port this  parallel:  Bacchus,  armed  with  his  thyrsus,  defeats  the 
giants,  according  to  Nonnus;  and  is  not  Moses  obliged  to  com- 
bat with  the  sons  of  Anak,  the  remains  of  the  giants?  and  his  rod 
is  the  instrument  of  his  miracles.  The  legislator  crosses  the  Red 
Sea;  Nonnus  relates  the  same  miracle  of  a  nymph  of  Bacchus. 
Jupiter  sends  Iris  to  Bacclius  to  order  him  to  go  and  destroy  an 
impious  nation  in  the  Indies;  God  ordered  Moses  to  go  into  Pa- 
lestine to  abolish  the  abominations  of  an  idolatrous  people.  Caleb, 
whose  name  comes  near  that  which  signifies  a  dog,  was  Moses's 
faithful  companion;  the  poets  tell  us  that  Pan  gave  Bacchus  a 
dog  to  accompany  him  in  his  expeditions.  Moses  and  Joshua 
stop  the  course  of  the  sun;  Nonnus  says  the  same  of  Bacchus  in 
so  many  words.  The  legislator,  in  short,  makes  streams  of  water 
gush  out  of  a  rock;  the  conqueror,  by  striking  the  .earth  with  his 

thyrsus,  brings  forth  torrents  of  wine Huetius  is  of  the  same 

opinion,  and  likewise  runs  the  parallel  between  Moses  and  Bac- 
chus.— The  learned  Bochart,  on  the  contrary,  and  after  him  M. 
le  Clerc,  who  never  departs  from  the  opinions  of  Bochart,  take 
Bacchus  to  be  the  same  with  Nimrod  the  son  of  Chus,  whence 
he  got  the  name  of  Bacchus;  and  both  these  authors  find  a  great 
deal  of  resemblance  between  that  first  conqueror  and  the  fabulous 
hero.  Bochart  shows  that  all  the  names  of  Bacchus  are  derived 
from  the  Assyrian  language,  which  the  Greeks  adjusted  to  their 
own.  Thus,  according  to  that  author,  the  w^orship  of  Bacchus 
began  in  Assyria,  whence  it  passed  into  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  and 
from  thence  into  Greece  by  means  of  Cadmus  and  Melampus. 
— There  are  learned  men  again  who  contend  that  Bacchus  is  the 
same  with  Noah,  since  the  invention  of  the  vine,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Greek  Bacchus,  agrees  solely  to  the  patriarch,  as 
we  learn  from  Scripture;  and  they  add  with  reason,  that  he  is 
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the  first  and  most  ancient  Bacchus,  and  he  who  was  the  first  mo- 
del of  all  the  rest. 
■  As  there  were  several  princes  who  assumed 

His   plurality     j|-,g  ^ai^.e  of  Bacchus,  so  were  there  many  names 
of  names. 
^s===5^^    given  to  this  god,  which  we  shall  now  briefly 


explain.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  probable,  as  Hesychius  as- 
serts, that  he  was  called  Bacchus,  from  the  lamentations  and 
bowlings  of  the  bacchanals,  in  those  mad  processions  and  festi- 
vals that  were  celebrated  to  his  honour,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak.  He  was  called  Bimater,  to  denote  that  he  had  in  a 
manner  two  mothers,  according  to  the  fable  of  his  being  lodged 
for  a  time  in  Jupiter's  thigh.  He  had  the  name  of  Dionysius,  in 
allusion  to  the  god  that  was  supposed  to  be  his  father  among  the 
orientals,  or  to  mount  Nysa  where  he  was  educated.  He  was 
called  Liber,  because  wine  exhilarates  and  dilates  the  heart;  Bro- 
mius,  from  the  noise  of  the  bacchanals;  Liceus,  because  he  drives 
away  care;  Lancus,  or  Torcularius,  because  he  invented  the  wine 
press;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  was  called  Sabasius,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Bochart.  He  was  called  Biformis,  because  he  was 
sometimes  represented  with  a  youthful  countenance,  and  some- 
times as  a  bearded  man;  Triambes,  because  he  had  triumphed 
three  times;  and  Euge-fili,  because  when  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  lion  to  defend  his  father  against  the  giants,  that  god,  ani- 
mated him  by  the  exclamation  oi  Eugejili!  e-vohe  Bacchel  Well 
done  my  son  Bacchus!  The  name  of  Dithyrambus  was  given 
him,  if  we  may  credit  Diodorus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  from  the 
fable  which  imports  that  the  giants  had  cut  Biicchus  in  pieces, 
his  mother  Ceres  collected  his  dissipated  members,  and  restored 
him  to  life.  He  had  the  name  of  Psilas,  which  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect signifies  the  tip  of  a  wing  according  to  Pausanias,  to  intimate 
that  man  is  borne  up  and  carried  away  by  wine,  as  a  bird  in  the  air 
upon  its  wings.  The  name  of  Bicorniger  was  given  him  from  the 
iiorns  he  sometimes  wears,  as  the  symbols  of  the  beam's  of  the 
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sun,  which  he  represented  among  the  orientals.  His  name  of 
Corymbifer  was  an  allu.sion  to  the  ivy  branches,  called  corymbi, 
with  which  his  crown  was  sometimes  ornamented.— This  god 
had  several  other  names,  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
he  received  divine  honours  or  from  the  ceremonies  of  his  wor- 
ship, or  some  particular  attribute.  Several  names  were  also  given 
to  those  who  celebrated  his  festivals:  as  the  men  were  called  bac- 
chanals, so  were  the  women  called  bacchantes,  from  their  horrible 
yells  on  these  occasions:  these  were  also  called  mimallonides,  be- 
cause they  prattled  with  unbounded  freedom;  and  thyades,  be- 
cause, when  heated  with  wine  they  roamed  about  like  mad  people. 

=======■         Bacchus  was  represented  most  frequently  as 

The  modes  of  ,  ,  ,    .      , 

representing  this     ^  voung  man,  to  denote  that  youth  is  the  season 

god; — his  sym-  of  debauchery;  but  sometimes  as  an  old  man,  to 
bols,  S;c.  ■ 

•  teach   us  that  wine   taken   immoderately   con- 

sumes the  health,  and  makes  us  talkative  like  old  men.  He  com- 
monly had  a  crown  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  holding  the  thyrsus  in 
one  hand,  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  the  other,  and  sometimes  a  horn 
as  a  drinking  vessel  in  those  days.  The  print  of  a  fine  earthen 
vase  published  by  Spon,  represents  Mercury  giving  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  a  nymph,  whom  this  author  takes  to  be  Leucothoe: 
but  as  to  this  there  can  be  no  certainty,  considering  the  diversity 
of  opinions  among  the  ancients  respecting  the  education  of  this 
god. — Sometiaies  Bacchus  was  represented  naked;  at  other  times 
his  shoulders  were  covered  with  a  panther's  skin.  He  is  some- 
times riding  upon  the  shoulders  of  Pan,  ,or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who,  according  to  Nicander  of  Colophon,  was  his  foster-father. 
He  is  also  to  be  seen  seated  upon  a  celestial  globe  bespangled 
with  stars,  and  then  lie  represents  Osiris  or  the  Sun,  as  also  when 
he  appears  with  arrows,  which  figure  the  rays  of  that  luminary. 
— The  symbols  which  most  commonly  accompany  the  represen 
tations  of  this  god,  are  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy  and  vine  leaves;  clus- 
ters of  grapes,  and  the  skin  of  a  goat,  leopard,  panther,  pr  lion. 
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To  the  thyrsus  the  poets  atiribiited  very  suiprising  virtues.  A 
bacchanal,  as  Eusebius  has  it,  saving  struck  the  ground  with 
his  thyrsus,  there  immediately  sprang  up  a  fountain  of  pure  wa- 
ter; and  another  bacchanal,  says  the  same  author,  made  a  spring 
of  wine  in  llie  same  manner.  The  panther  was  consecrated  to 
Bacchus,  either  because  that  animal  is  very  hot,  referring  to  the 
effects  of  wine;  or  because,  this  god  being  the  symbol  of  the  sun 
among  the  orientals,  the  panther  by  his  spots  figured  the  firma- 
ment over  which  that  luminary  presides.  The  magpie  Was  also 
consecrated  to  Bacchus,  because  in  triumphs  whereof  he  was  the 
inventor,  people  were  permitted  to  speak  with  unbounded  licence, 
and  even  to  insult  the  conqueror  by  upbraiding  him  with  his 
faults,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  on  the  occasion  of  Csesar's 
triumph. 

■  It  would  be  needless  to  explain  all  the  figures, 

His  monuments     ,  ,•   r      •   .      i-  i      .u  .       r 

now  extant  bas-relieis,  intaglios,  and  other  monuments  of 


.  Bacchus,   which  we  have  now   remaining;    for 

there  are  few  pagan  deities  of  whom  time  has  spared  us  so  great 
a  number,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  antiquaries,  and  particularly 
Montfaucon.  But  in  addition  to  what  we  have  just  said  of  the 
figures  of  this  god,  we  will  now  briefly  notice  one  or  two  of  his 
principal  monurnents  that  are  extant:  the  finest  of  which,  are 
those  that  represent  his  marriage  with  i\riadne,  whom  Theseus 
had  abandoned  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  This  ceremony  is  engraved 
upon  a  stone  of  inestimable  value,  which  is  called  Michael  An- 
gelo's  seal. — But  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Montalte,  represents 
this  ceremony  yet  more  particularly.  In  a  chariot  drawn  by  cen- 
taurs, are  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  attended  by  a  most  magnificent 
train.  First  you  see  players  upon  pipes  and  timbrals  of  both 
sexes,  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  An  elephant  that  comes  af- 
ter them,  figures  Bacchus's  conquest  of  the  Indies;  and  is  bound 
with  a  fillet  like  the  victims  doomed  for  saciifice.  Silenus  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  drunk,  as  his  custom  was,  comes  next,  accom- 
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panied  by  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Nymphs,  who  are  carrying  drink- 
ing vessels,  vine  branches,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  thyrsus.— 
The  monuments  representing  the  triumph  of  this  god,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Indies,  are  also  very  magnificent.  There  he  ap- 
pears in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  or  panthers;  and  the  chariot  is 
followed  by  all  the  pageantry  that  usually  accompanies  the  festi- 
vals and  orgies  of  this  god,  which  this  monument  represents. 

■    ■  As  the  oriental  Bacchus  had  won  the  affec- 

The  divine  hon-      .  »    ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,    , 

ours   that    were    tions  or  the  people  among  whom  he  travelled, 

paid  to  Bacchus,    haying  made  it  his   business  to  improve  their 

VIZ. — 

.  minds,  and  teach  them  the  art  of  cultivating  the 

vine,  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  even  in  his  life-time.  All  the  na- 
tions of  India  in  particular,  decreed  divine  honours  to  him;  and 
none  but  the  barbarous  Scythians  refused  to  worship  a  god  who 
had  discovered  a  drink  which  frequently  levelled  men  with 
brutes.  Greece'afterwards  refined  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians,  and  claimed  Bacchus  as  one  of  her  great- 
est divinities;  to  whose  honour  they  instituted  the  most  tumultu- 
ous and  disorderly  festivals,  wherein  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness was  indulged  to  the  utmost.  The  chief  of  these  festivals  was 
that  called  Trieterica,  celebrated  every  third  year,  to  intimate  that 
Bacchus  had  employed  three  years  in  conquering  the  Indies.  But 
as  all  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  in  whatever  country  they  were 
celebrated,  partook  more  or  less  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Orgies, 
we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  an  accoimt  of  these  in  particular, 
from  which  the  reader  will  have  a  sufficient  conception  of  the  di- 
vine honours  that  were  generally  paid  to  this  god. 

=======■        xhe  term  Orgies,  applied  not  onlv  to  the  sa- 

—The  Orgies; —  ,    r      •  .    ' 

■  crifices  and   festivals  celebrated  m  -honour  of 

Bacchus,  but  likewise  to  those  of  Cybele,  and  to  those  of  Ceres;  in 

which,  however,  there  were  some  particular  ceremonies  peculiar 

to  each  of  these  divinities.   It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  the 

Orgies,  whether  of  Bacchus,  Cybele,  or  Ceres,  were  sometimes 
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emphatically  termed  the  Mysteries.  We  shall  only  speak  here  of 

the  Orgies  of  Bacchus,  whctheir  as  to  their  original,  their  extent, 

their  ceremonies,  or  the  signification  of  the  symbols  that  were 

employed  therein,  and  how  long  these  infamous  mysteries  were 

continued. 

■    _    '  That  the  Orgies  derived  their  original  from 

— their  original:-  . 

■    Egypt,  is  a  fact  equally  agreed  to  both  by  ray- 

thologists  and  antiquaries;  and  there  they  owed  their  institution 
to  Isis.  That  princess  having  recovered  from  the  Nile  the  dissi- 
pated members  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  murdered  by  con- 
spirators, headed  by  his  brother  Typhon;  but  not  being  able  to 
find  his  manly  parts,  which  the  fishes  had  devoured,  consecrated 
the  representation  of  them,  which  the  priests  in  after-ages  car- 
ried about  in  the  festivals  instituted  to  the  honour  of  that  prince: 
and  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Phallus,  which  made  a  part 
of  the  obscene  procession  of  the  Orgies.  Though  Orpheus  and 
Melampus,  in  their  travels  into  Egypt,  had  seen  the  festivals  of 
Osiris  celebrated,  and  introduced  them  into  Greece,  where  all 
foreign  rituals  were  eagerly  received,  especially  those  wherein 
lewdness  and  libertinism  reigned  with  impunity;  yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  Danaus  and  his  daughters  had  partly  introduced 
the  Orgies  into  Greece,  long  before  the  birth  of  Orpheus  and 
Melampus. 

,.   .     ,.^    .  "        But  the  festival  of  the  Orgies  not  only  passed 
— their   diitusion  o  j  v         ^ 

throughoat  the  into  Greece;  it  soon  diffused  itself  through  al- 
])aean  world: —  .         i     .     t>  ,  .    t 

=:s====  most  the  whole  Pagan  world.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly the  same  that  was  celebrated  by  the  Moabites,  the  Midianites, 
and  some  other  neighbouring  nations,  in  honour  of  Baal-Phegor, 
that  idol  of  nakedness,  as  he  is  called  by  Isidorus,  who  was  the 
same  with  Priapus;  and  he  again  was  the  same  with  Osiris,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  same  ceremonies. — From  Greece  the 
Orgies  passed  into  Phrygia,  whither  Orpheus  is  thought  to  have 
Vat.  III.  K  a 
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introduced  the  use  of  them  in  the  time  of  Laomedon;  and  that 
small  coffer,  or  basket,  which  Erypilus  had  for  his  lot,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Trojans  celebrated  this  festival  whereof  that  mysterious 
basket,  as  shall  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  made  a  considerable  part. 
— Whether  the  knowledge  of  the  Orgies  was  brought  into  Italy, 
either  by  the  Arcadians  when  they  established  a  colony  in  Lati- 
um,  or  by  Eneas  himself  with  'his  Trojans,  is  a  question  that 
need  not  be  critically  examined  here;  but  certain  it  is,  that  these 
festivals  were  known  there  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  and 
that  they  were  celebrated  with  a  great  deal  of  solemnity.  In  fine, 
father  Panel,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Cistophori,  has  given  a  detail 
of  all  the  countries  where  the  Orgies  were  celebrated  under  dif- 
ferent names. 

-  At  first  the  Orgies  were  not  charged  with  ma- 

— their    ceremo-  .         _,  .    ,    . 

nies  and  the  svm-    ny  ceremonies.    1  hey  earned  m  procession  a 

bols  earned  in  pj^^her  of  wine,  with  a  branch  of  the  vine;  then 
their  pi'ocessions.     '^ 

^=ss==:=^=i  followed  the  he-goat,  which  they  sacrificed  as 
an  animal  hateful  to  Bacchus,  whose  vines  he  ravaged;  then  ap- 
peared the  mysterious  coffer  or  basket;  which  was  followed  by 
those  who  carried  the  phallus:  but  this  primitive  simplicity  did 
not  last  long;  for  riches,  which  introduced  luxury,  also  contami- 
nated the  religious  ceremonies.  Thus,  on  the  day  set,  apart  for 
this  solemnity,  men  and  women,  crowned  with  ivy,  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  their  bodies  almost  naked,  who  appeared  to 
be  actuated  by  enthusiasm  bordering  on  madness,  ran  through 
the  streets,  with  terrible  grimaces  and  contortions,  crying  in  a 
delirious  manner,  Evohe  Bacche!  Sec.  In  the  midst  of  this  gang 
were  to  be  seen  people  quite  drunk,  dressed  like  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
and  Silenuses,  in  whose  actions  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  mo- 
desty, that  ihey  beggar  all  description.  Next  to  these  followed  a 
company  mounted  upon  asses,  attended  with  bacchanals,  tyades, 
mimallonides,  fij^ads,  nymphs,  and  shepherds,  who  made  the 
whole  city  re-echo  to  their  enthusiastic  and  horrible  yells.  After 
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this  tumultuous  herd,  came  the  statue  of  Victory,  and  several  al- 
tars crowned  with  vine  and  ivy,  and  smoking  with  incense.  Then 
appeared  several  chariots  loaded  with  thrysuses,  arms,  garlands, 
casks,  vases,  tripods,  and  vans.  These  chariots  were  followed  by 
young  virgins,  who  carried  the  baskets  and  little  boxes  which 
contained  the  most  mysterious  circumstance  of  this  festival,  and 
for  that  reason  these  virgins  were  called  cistophorse,  or  carriers 
of  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  phallophori  followed  next,  with  a 
chorus  of  ityphallophori  habited  like  Fauns,  counterfeiting  drun- 
kenness, and  singing  in  honour  of  Bacchus  songs  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  This  procession  was  closed  by  a  troop  of  bacchanals, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  yew  branches  interwoven  with  serpents.— 
In  some  of  these  festivals,  under  different  names,  naked  women 
whipped  themselves,  and  others  even  tore  their  skin.  On  these 
occasions,  all  crimes  were  committed  which  drunkenness,  exam- 
ple, impunity,  and  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  could  en- 
courage. After  this,  who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  depravity 
to  which  superstition  may  prostrate  the  human  character,  on  see- 
ing even  a  queen,  Olympia,  celebrating  those  scandalous  mys- 
teries. 

======        We  have  seen  that  the  Oro-ies  originated  in 

The   explana-  °  ° 

tion  of  those  mys-    Egypt,  in  commemoration  of  the  expedition  of 
.  Osiris  or  Bacchus  to  the  Indies;  of  which  the 

procession  above  described  was  a  sort  of  imitation.  1  hat  prince 
had  taken  along  with  his  army  a  great  number  of  women,  musi- 
cians of  both  sexes,  men  equipped  like  Fauns,  Satyrs,  &c.:  and 
all  this  is  what  was  represented  by  those  bacchanals,  those  fe- 
male enthusiasts,  those  choirs  of  music,  those  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Silenuses,  and  the  rest  of  that  mad  gang  above-mentioned — The 
ivy  that  was  used  in  all  the  parts  of  this  ceremony,  was  specially 
consecrated  to  Bacchus.  For  this  the  mythologists  give  seve- 
ral reasons;  among  which  is  the  metamorphosis  of  young  Cis- 
sion,  who,  having  lost  his  life  in  the  fury  of  one  of  those  festivals, 
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■was  said  to  be  tninslbrmed  into  an  ivy:  but  the  true  reason  is, 
that  this  plant,  always  green,  denoted  the  youth  of  Bacchus,  who 
"was  said  never  to  wax  old,  because  he  again  Avas  the  symbol  of 
the  sun,  permanent  in  his  strength  and  fructifying  virtue.  The 
serpents  which  twined  about  the  mysterious  basket,  and  were 
worn  as  shoulder-belts  or  otherwise,  by  several  of  those  who  join- 
ed in  the  festival,  having  their  youth  renewed,  as  it  were,  every 
year,  by  changing  their  slough,  were  emblems  of  the  same  im- 
port. The  infamous  representation  of  the  phallus  kept  up  the  re- 
membrance of  that  which  Isis  consecrated.  As  for  the  van, 
which  Virgil  calls  Bacchus's  mystical  van,  we  need  seek  for  no 
other  mystery  in  it,  than  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an  emblem  of 
agriculture,  and  the  manner  of  cleaning  corn  which  that  prince 
taught.  The  bow  and  arrows  that  were  carried  in  this  solemnity, 
figured  that  to  mild  measures  Osiris  had  added  force  in  the  cop- 
quest  of  the  Indies.  And  this  explanation  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  thyrsus;  for  we  are  told  that  the  women,  whom 
this  prince  had  carried  with  him,  attacked  the  Indians  with  that 
weapon,  who  were  not  upon  their  guard  against  it;  being  deceiv- 
ed by  the  ivy  and  vine  leaves  which  covered  deadly  spears.  As  one 
part  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Orgies  was  celebrated  in  the  night, 
whence  Bacchus  was  also  called  Nictileius,  no  wonder  that  they 
bore  lighted  torches  in  those  processions:  and  indeed,  the  func- 
tion of  the  daduchi  or  torch-bearers,  was  the  most  honourable  of 
all.  The  caduceus,  which  was  also  exhibited  in  those  ceremonies 
at  times,  intimated  that  Bacchus  had  always  preferred  peace  to 
war;  and  that  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  he  had  not  employed 
arms,  till  he  had  in  vain  tried  all  mild  means  to  subdue  an  un- 
tractable  people:  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  ancients  gave  to 
that  god  the  caduceus  as  well  as  to  Mercury:  they  add  too,  that 
it  was  he  that  reconciled  Jupiter  to  Juno,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  difference.  In  fine,  of  all  the  symbols  that  accompany 
this  solemnity,  none  remains  to  be  explained  but  the  mysterious 
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basket:  but  here  we  must  imitate  the  silence  of  the*  ancients, 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  contents  of  that  basket,  always  checked 
themselves,  from  a  religious  veneration.  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
however,  whose  business  it  was  to  detect  the  abominations  of  pa- 
ganism, ought  not  to  have  showed  the  same  reserve;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  he  himself  was  well  informed  as  to  the 
mystery  it  contained.  To  hazard  a  conjecture,  nevertheless,  up- 
on this  subject;  it  seems  probable  that  the  celebrators  of  these 
solemnities,  having  exhausted  all  the  real  sources  and  outward 
demonstrations  of  lewdness,  fell  upon  a  common  device,  to 
heighten  and  strain  the  admiration  and  religious  veneration  of  the 
multitude  to  the  last  extremity  of  which  it  was  capable,  by  the 
institution  of  a  fictitious  raysteriousness  in  the  contents  of  this 
basket,  which  owed  all  its  eclat  to  the  delusions  of  secresy. 
•    '-  ■  Debauchery,  lewdness,  and  prostitution  being 

TllCSC  f6St.lVtlls 

were  at  last  abo-  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity,  it  was  thought 
lished  by  a  de-  proper,  though  late,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
-  gress.  Cicero  informs  us  that  Uiagondas  abo- 

lished these  infamous  festivals  ^t  Thebes;  and  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Posthumius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  568,  wa^  published 
that  famous  decree  of  the  senate  which  interdicted  them.  This 
edict,  whicb  threatened  death  to  those  who  should  celebrate  them 
for  the  future,  was  promulgated  through  the  whole  empire,  with 
all  the  solemnity  requisite  in  such  a  case.  It  was  dug  up  little 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  engraved  upon  a  table  of  brass. 

■  Such  scandalous  rites  ought,  long  before,  to 

The  monuments 
called  Cistophori    have  been   buried  in   oblivion;   but  great  care 

memory^  ^      ^^^    ^^^  taken  to  perpetuate  their  memory:  for,  be- 
■  sides  the  historians  and  poets,  who  make  fre- 

quent mention  of  them,  medals  were  struck  by  public  authority 
and  monuments  erected  that  kept  them  in  remembrance.  Thest» 
medals  are  called  cistophori,  because  there  you  see  the  coffer  or 
basketj  with  the  serpents  around  or  coming  out  of  it.  As  for  the 
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monuments,  they  represent  the  whole  pomp  of  these  festivals, 
in  full  procession  as  above  described. — We  shall  conclude  this 
article  of  Bacchus  by  remarking,  that  this  god  was  supposed  to 
come,  during  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  and  converse 
with  men  personally;  and  that  he  inflicted  punishments  upon 
those  who  showed  any  contempt  for  his  worship.  Thus  Ovid 
says  he  transformed  the  Mineides  into  bats,  for  having  wrought 
upon  the  day  of  his  festival;  not  to  mention  the  pretended  pu- 
nishments of  Pentheus,  Lycurgus,  the  mariners,  8cc.,  which 
made  Bacchus  pass  for  a  revengeful  divinity;  nor  did  the  priests 
fail  to  improve  these  stories,  to  render  his  worship  more  vene- 
rable. 


CHAPTER  II, 

INFERNAL  DEITIES. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

MANSIONS  OF  THE  DEAD,  &c. 


'  -     -  IN  order  to  place  the  subject  of  the  infernal 

The   mansions 

of     souls    after  deities  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  their 

death,  viz: —  „         .          .          ,     .               ,       ,                      ,      r 

.  lunctions  ni  relation  to  the   human  soul  atter 

death,  in  as  lucid  a  point  of  viev\  as  possible,  we  shall  first  give 
an  account  of  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  according  to  the  ancients; 
secondly,  state  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  and  poets  re- 
lative to  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death;  and  thirdly,  show 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  these  systems  were  derived 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians. — The  ancient  poets  have,  by  a  pretty 
general  consent,  divided  the  regions  of  the  dead,  into  two  prin- 
cipal mansions :  Elysium.,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  vir- 
tuous; and  Tartarus.,  where  the  wicked  were  tormented.  Some- 
what between  these  two  mansions,  was  the  field  of  truths  where 
the  rigorous  but  equitable  judges  Minos.  Rhadaraanthus,  and 
^acus,  dispensed,  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased  the  sentence  of 
rewards  or  punishments  which  they  merited.  Those  whose  ac- 
tions in  this  life  were  virtuous  and  free  from  sin,  were  rewarded 
with  a  residence  in  Elysium,  where  they  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found, tranquillity  and  peace,  accompanied  with  the  most  innocent 
and  refined  pleasures;  >yhereasj  the  souls  of  those  whose  actions 
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in  this  life  were  vicious  and  sinful,  were  condemned  by  these  im- 
partial judges  to  sufi'er  the  various  torments  of  Tartarus. 

-        The  Elysian  fields  are  described  as  having 
fields     the  m'm"    l^'-^'-'^'ful   gardens,   smiling  meadows,   and  en- 

sion  of  the  bks-    chaniing  groves  where  birds  ever  warble  their 
sed: — 

delightful  notest  here  the  river  Eridanus  winds 

between  its  serpentine  banks,  with  laurel  fringed;  in  a  retired 
valley  is  a  charming  groove,  where  gently  glides  the  "  Lethe  di- 
vine:" the  air  is  pure  and  the  day  serene.  Here  shines  another 
sun,  and  other  stars,  than  those  which  illuminate  the  earth:  here 
Orpheus,  the  famous  musician  of  Thrace,  dressed  in  along  robe 
like  a  priest,  formed  the  sweetest  harmony  with  his  lyre,  while 
some  joined  in  song  and  others  in  the  enlivening  dance.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Eridanus  live  the  virtuous  heroes  who  have  drawn 
their  swords  only  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  their  country; 
the  priests  who  have  maintained  an  innocent  life;  the  poets  who, 
from  respect  for  the  gods,  never  employed  their  muse  but  upon 
subjects  worthy  of  Apollo;  those  whose  lives  were  employed  in 
perfecting  the  fine  arts,  &c;  in  fine,  thos^  who  have  immortalized 
their  memory  by  good  offices  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  their 
race.  All  these  shades  of  departed  merit  are  honoured  with  a 
white  riband,  bound  about  their  temples.  Myriads  of  them  of 
every  nation  crowd  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lethe,  and  those  for 
whom  the  gods  have  decreed  a  transmigration  into  other  bpdies, 
drink  of  its  waters,  which  have  the  power  of  obliterating  the  re- 
membrance of  all  that's  passed,  when  they  instantly  return  upon 
earth,  and  become  the  active  principles  of  other  material  forms. 
— These,  and  the  like,  are  the  images  with  which  the  poets  en- 
dow the  regions  of  bliss.  But  as  the  descriptions  which  they  gave 
of  them,  were  only  the  fruit  of  their  own  imaginations,  each  of 
them  represents  the  pleasures  and  employment  of  the  place  ac- 
cording to  his  own  inclination.  Tibullus,  voluptuous  and  prone  to 
the  charms  of  love,  make  it  to  abound  with  mirth  and  aU  the  sen- 
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sual  pleasures. — Virgil,,  more  chaste,  admits  nothing  there  but 
innocent  sports,  and  employments  worthy  of  heroes,  whom  he 
makes  the  principal  inhabitants;  wherein  he  has  copied  Homer: 
except,  that  in  the  Greek  poet,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  wages  war 
with  the  wild  beasts,  while  in  the  Latin  poet,  the  Trojan  heroes 
exercise  themselves  in  managing  horses,  or  in  handling  arms.— • 
Some  poets,  adding  the  pleasures  of  good  cheer,  describe  Elysi- 
um as  a  place  of  continual  feasts;  while  nothing,  say  they,  is  so 
mean  as  the  entertainments  given  by  Hecate  to  her  guests  in 
hell. 

„.  But  if  the  poets  have  invented  so  charminp" 

—Tartarus,     the  ^  "^ 

mansion    of  the    a  place  as  Elysium,  for  the  mansion  of  the  bles- 

wicked: —  ,       i         ,  ,  •  ,  . 

-^-^— -—-——.    sed;  they  have  not  been  wantmg  on  the  other 

hand  in  their  frightful  representations  of  Tartarus,  as  a  place  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  hideous  pri- 
son of  immense  depth,  surrounded  by  the  miry  bogs  of  Cocytus, 
and  the  river  Phlegethon,  which  rolls  with  torrents  of  flames 
around:  and  three  rows  of  walls  with'  brazen  gates,  render  the 
place  inaccessible.  Tysiphone,  the  most  hellish  and  cruel  of  the 
three  Furies,  watches  at  the  gate,  to  prevent  any  of  the  condemn- 
ed from  escaping;  who,  being  tried  and  found  guilty  of  malefac- 
tions, are  delivered  over  to  the  Furies,  to  be  punished  according 
to  their  demerits.  These  goddesses  are  always  ready  to  vent  their 
wonted  ferocity  upon  those  miserable  victims,  by  means  of  fright- 
ful serpents  they  continually  carry  in  their  hands,  as  whips  with 
which  they  lash  them — Above  all,  in  this  hideous  mansion,  are 
confined  those  whose  distinguished  wickedness  and  crimes  have 
made  them  famous:  as  the  proud  Titans  whom  Jupiter  drove  in- 
to the  deepest  pit  of  Tartarus,  with  a  stroke  of  his  thundeiboU, 
when  they  attempted  to  besiege  Olympus.  The  two  Aloiiles, 
Ephialtes  and  Otus,  whom  Neptune  had  by  Hiphimedia  ti;e  wife 
of  the  giant  Alous,  there  suffer  a  punishment  proportioned  to  their 
Vol,  hi.  F  f 
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crimes.   In  this  dreadfvil  mansion  is  also  lodged  the  mad  Salmo- 
ncus,  who  attempted  to  imitate  Jupiter's  thunder:  the  daring  Ti- 
tyus,  who  presumed  to  make  love  to  Latona,  and  whom  Apollo 
transfixed  with  his  arrows,  is  here  condemned  to  the  horrible 
torments  of  a  cruel  vulture,  that  continually  preys  upon  his  liver, 
which  grows  again  as  fast  as  it  is  devoured.   The  presumptuous 
Ixion,  who  boasted  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  favours 
of  Juno's  charms,  is  doomed  l.cre  to  turn  forever  upon  a  wheel 
encircled  with  serpents.    Theseus,   who  attempted  to  carry  off 
Proserpine  for  his  friend  Pirithous,  sits  perpetually  upon  a  stone, 
from  which  he  is  unable  to  stir.  Tantalus,  for  having  designed  to 
put  a  cheat  upon  the  gods,  by  serving  up  for  them  at  table  the 
members  of  his  son  Pelops,  there  pines  away  with  the  roost  in- 
tolerable hunger  and  thirst,  amidst  plenty  of  meat  and  liquors 
which  fly  from  him  as  soon  as  he  approaches  them.  The  Danaids, 
those  unhappy  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  murdered  their  hus- 
bands, are  here  condemned  eternally  to  pour  water  into  a  cask 
full  of  holes.    There  Sisyphus,  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
gods,  rolls  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  it  con- 
tinually escapes  and  rolls  doun  again.   Oedipus,  who  slew  his  fa- 
ther Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jocaste;  his  wretched  sons 
Etheocles  and  Polynices,  who  waged  war  together  and  slew  each 
other  in  combat;  Atreus,  Thycstes,  Egystus,  Clytemnestra,  and 
all  the  other  signal  offenders,   suffered  torments  here  propor- 
tioned to  their  crimes. 

.     ■        So  much  for  the  two  principM  mansions  of 
—seven  mansions  '^  * 

according  to  Vir-    the  dead:  but  if  we  trace  Virgil's  ideas  with  at- 

jril, 

■'  tention,  we  shall  find  that  he  divides  into  seven 

apartments  the  topographical  description  of  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  as  we  shall  see  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article.  The  first 
is  that  of  infants,  who  die  as  soon  as  born.  The  second  was  pos- 
ge^seid  by  those  who  had  been  condemned  under  false  accusa- 
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tions,  and  unjustly  put  to  death.  In  the  ihiid  were  those  whom 
cruel  Destiny  had  forced  to  choose  a  voluntary  death;  those  who, 
though  innocent,  seeintj  themselves  overwhelmed  with  miseries, 
conceived  an  aversion  to  life, -and  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
their  wretched  fate,  set  their  souls  at  liberty  by  suicide.  The 
fourth,  which  we  may  call  the  mansion  of  tears  and  mourning, 
(where  is  a  forest  of  myrtle  cut  into  divers  walks)  is  the  abode 
of  those  who  in  their  life-time  had  experienced  the  hardships  of 
unpitied  love;  here  is  the  unhappy  Phedra  who  killed  herself  for 
the  disdain  with  which  the  insensible  Uippolytus  requited  her 
passion:  also  Procris,  whose  life  the  unfortunate  Cephalus  took 
away  with  the  dart  which  she  had  given  him:  and  Ceneus,  who 
from  a  girl  had  been  transformed  into  a  boy,  and  by  the  order  of 
Destiny  had  again  recovered  his  former  state;  besides  whom 
there  are  also  Ei7phile,  Evadne,  Laodamia,  Pasiphae,  and  Dido. 
The  fifth  was  destined  to  the  heroes;  and  there  were  Tydeus, 
Adrastus,  Parthenopeus,  and  several  others.  The  sixth  was  the 
frightful  prison  of  Tartarus,  where  are  the  noted  offenders  already 
mentioned,  together  with  the  Parcee,  the  Furies,  Sec.  In  fine,  the 
last  was  the  mansion  of  the  blessed,  or  the  Elysian  fields. — These 
several  mansions  were  not  divided  at  random.  Minos,  who  kept  the 
fatal  urn,  summoned  the  ghosts  before  him,  examined  their  lives, 
took  information  of  their  crimes,  weighed  the  merits  of  their  ac- 
tions, and  appointed  each  one  to  his  proper  abode. 
Th"     "t    t"  ^^^  poets,  though  they  agree  in  general,  that 

of  Elysium  ac-  the  souls  of  the  deceased  go  either  to  Elysium 
cording  to  poets.  '       .  .  . 

——————— —^  or  Tartarus,  yet  they  are  far  from  bemg  unani- 
mous as  to  the  situation  of  these  mansions.  Some  place  the 
Elysian  fields  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  air;  some  in  the  moon; 
others  in  the  sun;  and  finally  others  will  have  it  to  be  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  adjoining  to  Tartarus  itself.  The  most  common 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  this  mansion  of  the  blessed  lay  in  cer- 
taig  isl^s  of  the  ci£0an,  called  Fortunate  islands,  which  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  Canaries.  But  it  is  a  question  whetlier  in  those 
ancient  times  they  had  knowledge  of  any  islands  so  remote 
from  the  conjnent:  and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
Elysian  fields  were  in  the  charming  country  of  Betica,  about 
Cadiz  in  Spain;  whither  the  Phenicians  had  extended  their  com- 
merce from  the  earliest  times.  This  country  vvas^  well  water- 
ed with  rivers,  and  a  variety  of  sn)aller  streams.  There  were 
charming  plailis,  woods,  and  enchanting  groves;  mountains  con- 
taining mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  fertile  soil,  yielding  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance:  this  is  the  representation 
given  of  it  by  all  the  ancients;  and  consequently  there  was  no 
place  more  proper  to  furnish  the  poets  with  their  high-wrought 
descriptions  of  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

„,        .^    ,.  The  same  poets  differ  no  less  among  them- 

The     situation  ^  ° 

of  Tartarus,  and    selves  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  Tartarus; 

the  entrance  to  it.  . 

ss;:^;^;;^;^;^:;:;::;^^;;    which  was  undoubtedly  Tartessus,  in  the  same 

province  of  Spain:  this  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Bo- 
chart.  And  if  we  add  that  this  country  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
old  world,  since  the  ancients  knew  nothing  beyond  it,  but  believ- 
ed that  the  sun  went  every  evening  to  bed  in  the  ocean,  and  gave 
no  more  light  to  the  world  till  the  next  day,  it  is  evident  they 
would  suppose  it  was  a  region  covered  with  eternal  darkness. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  tHe  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  is,  that 
this  place,  which  he  always  calls  Tartarus,  was  a  prison  where 
the  Titans  lodged  with  Saturn  himself:  that  this  prison  was 
kept  by  an  incomprehensible  sort  of  being,  called  Campe, 
•whom  Jupiter,  having  become  lord  of  the  world,  placed  un- 
der the  custody  of  giants  with  a  hundred  hands. — Homer  had 
more  distinct  notions  as  to  this  region  of  the  dead;  and  accord- 
ing to  him  all  the  souls  were  conducted  thither,  by  Mercury. 
He  evert  settles  the  place  where  it  was,  namely,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians;  a  people  buried  in  eternal  darkness  at  the 
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txtremily  of  the  ocean,  where  the  Styx,*  Acheron,  and  Cocytus, 
and  the  other  rivers  of  hell  rolled  their  waves.  The  ancients 
were  very  much  puzzled  to  determine  what  country  the  poet  had 


*  The  Styx  is  a  fountain  in  Arcadia,  that  flows  from  a  rock,  and  through 
a  considerable  part  of  its  course  runs  under  ground.  Its  waters  are  mor- 
tal; and  this  quality,  according  to  Pausanias,  gave  the  pretext  to  the  po- 
ets to  make  it  a  river  or  lake  in  Hell.  This  author  thus  speaks  of  it: 
"  Hard  by  a  city  of  Arcadia  called  Nonacris,  is  a  very  high  precipice, 
whence  distils  water  that  falls  into  the  river  Gratis.  This  water  is  fatal  to 
men  and  animals:  it  breaks  earthen  and  porcelain  vessels,  and  all  others 
except  those  made  of  horses'  hoofs.  Upon  tliis  idea  a  fable  has  been  com- 
posed; the  Styx  has  been  animuted,  made  the  daughter  of  the  ocean,  wife 
of  one  Pallas  or  Piras,  and  mother  of  the  Hydra,  Sec.  &.c.  Her  name  was 
so  terrible  that  the  most  inviolable  oath  was  sworn  by  her;  and  the  gods 
themselves  were  very  exact  in  keeping  their  oath  sworn  by  the  Styx. 
Those  of  them  who  perjured  themselves  after  taking  this  oath,  were  very 
severely  punished:  for  Jupiter  ordered  Iris  to  set  before  them  a  cup  of 
the  poisonous  water  of  this  fountain,  and  banished  them  from  his  table 
and  conversation  for  a  year;  he  also  deprived  them  of  their  d?vinity  for 
nine  years,  as  if  it  were  an  office  v.'hose  functions  he  suspended.  But  this 
is  only  a  fable  founded  upon  the  ancient  custom  of  using  the  waters  of  the 
Styx  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
as  to  their  water  of  jealousy.  We  have  seen  also  in  the  history  of  Jupiter, 
that  he  instituted  the  oath  of  the  Styx,  in  gratitude  to  her  for  services 
rendered  in  his  wars  with  the  Titans.  When  the  gods  swore  by  the  Styx, 
they  were  to  have  one  hand  upon  the  earth  and  the  other  upon  the  sea,  as 
Homer  remarks. 

Acheron  is  a  river  in  Epirus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  a  lake  there 
called  Acherusia,  and  discharges  itself  near  Ambracia,  otherwise  called 
Larta,  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  water  of  this  river  is  bitter  and  tm- 
wholesome;  which  is  partly  the  reason  why  the  poets  have  made  it  an  in- 
fernal river:  it  actually  runs  under  ground,  and  rises  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  it  goes  out  of  sight.  Orpheus  gave  this  river  and 
lake  the  name  of  the  lake  Acherusia,  which  he  had  seen  near  Memphis, 
when  he  accommodated  to  Greece  the  ideas  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
Egypt  with  respect  to  the  dead:  and  several  fables  were  afterwards  con- 
nected with  the  agcount  of  this  river,  by  the  poets.  They  set  forth  that 
Acheron  was  the  son  of  Ceres,  or  of  Titan  and  Terra;  that  the  fear  he 
had  of  the  giants  made  him  lie  concealed  for  some  time,  and  even  to  go 
down  to  hell,  because  his  waters  served  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  Ti- 
tans; a  fable  founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  this  river  ran  under  the 
Earth,  which  was  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  They  add  that  Acheron  was 
father  to  that  Ascalaphus  who  was  changed  into  an  owl,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  history  of  Proserpine;  and  that  there  was  a  king  of  Epirus  who 
gave  his  name  to  that  river. 

The  Cocytus  is  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  empties  itself,  together  with 
the  Pyriphegethon,  into  lake  Acherusia.  Its  name  signifies  sighs,  groans; 
and  that  of  Pjriphlegethon  signifies  burning.  These  etymologies,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  rivers  to  the  Acheron,  caused  them  to  be  counted 
among  the  rivers  of  Hell. 
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in  view.  Some  will  have  him  to  mean  the  confines  of  Cadiz,  in 
Betica,  that  country  being  on  tjie  borders  of  the  ocean  where  the 
sun  dips  into  the  waves,  and  where  consequently  must  be  that 
darkness  which  he  speaks  of.  Some  think  the  poet,  who  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  an  excellent  geographer  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  designed  thereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions, 
even  those  who  for  entire  months  are  deprived  of  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  understood  to 
mean  the  people  who  dwell  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  sea, ' 
where  was  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Cimmerians;  and  Strabo  in 
particular  favours  this  opinion.  This  poet,  therefore,  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  a  poeti- 
cal license,  he  has  transplanted  them  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  as  he 
has  done  the  Cyanese  or  Symplegades,  which  are  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euxine  sea.  M.  le  Clerc  again,  thir.ks  Homer  had 
an  eye  to  the  Thesprotians  and  the  natives  of  Epirns,  who  being 
continually  at  work  in  the  mines,  were  really  buried  in  darkness. 
But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Cimmerians  whom  Homer  speaks 
of,  were  upon  the  western  coasts  of  Italy,  near  Baiae  and  Puteoli; 
since  Ulysses  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  that  he  took  leave 
of  Circe.  The  description  he  gives  of  this  country  is  according 
to  Strabo,  very  conformable  to  geography;  and  if  the  poet  adds 
that  this  region  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  it  is  by  a  li- 
cense which  poetry  justifies,  as  the  ocean  is  there  introduced 
only  to  give  a  greater  air  of  the  marvellous  to  that  hero's  voyage. 
Accordingly  Strabo  positively  says,  "  That  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer  are  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy  is  a  certain  fact;  and  the  an- 
cients placed  Homer's  Necromancy*  near  the  lake  Avernus." 
Servius,  who  agrees  with  Strabo,  at  the  same  time  accounts  for 
what  may  have  given  the  poet  the  clue  to  say  that  the  country 


*  A  name  given  to  the  subject  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  was  the  calling-  up  of  Tiresias's  g-ho^t. 
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was  enveloped  in  darkness.  "  Near  to  Baise  in  Campania,  says  he, 
is  a  low  and  gloomy  vale,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains, which  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun  both  rising  and  setting." 
And  if  we  add  that  here  is  the  lake  Avernus,  whose  exhalations 
were  formerly  mortal,  that  the  country  was  full  of  sulphur  and 
bitumen,  it  will  justify  Homer  in  having  there  placed  the  entry 
into  Pluto's  kingdom. — Virgil  has  followed  Homer's  notion, 
though  without  disguise,  in  placing  the  entrance  or  mouth  of 
Hell  upon  the  same  coast,  near  lake  Avernus.  But  the  other  po- 
ets do  not  agree  with  these  two  authorities,  since  some  of  them 
place  the  entrance  of  Hell  at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  where 
was  the  cave  from  whence,  according  to  the  fable,  Hercules  had 
dragged  Cerberus  when  he  went  down  into  Hell.  Others  again, 
account  this  place  to  hi'  in  Thesprotia;  and  Lucan  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  who  has  removed  the  entrance  of  Hell  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euplirates. 

■  ■■■ ">        Here  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  founda- 

The    journeys 
of  the   fabulous    tion  of  those  journeys  to  the  mfernal  regions  per- 

heroes  to  the  in-  f  ^  ^y  most  of  the  fabulous  heroes?  The 
fernal  regions: —  ^ 

•i  ••  •  I  ■  „:■:>  most  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
fables  seems  to  be,  the  conjuration  of  Eurydice's  ghost  by  Orphe- 
us. Being  very  deeply  affected  with  the  death  of  his  spouse,  of 
whom  he  was  bereaved  by  a  fatal  accident,  he  went  into  Thes- 
protia, where  was  an  oracle  of  the  dead;  and  this  expedition  was 
disguised  in  a  poem  he  composed  upon  that  subject,  under  the 
image  of  a  journey*  to  hell.  Homer,  who  imitated  that  ancient 
poet,  makes  Ulysses  likewise  descend  thither  to  consult  Tiresi- 
as's  ghost;  and  this  pretended  journey  has  ail  the  air  of  a  piece 
of  conjuration.  Fable  sets  forth  in  like  manner,  that  Theseus  and 
Pyrithous  had  undertaken  the  same  journey  to  carry  off  Proser- 
pine. Hercules  also  performed  that  journey  to  deliver  Theseus, 
whom  Pluto  had  detained  prisoner,  and  carried  off  Cerberus  on 
^he  same  occasion.  Bacchus  too,  was  made  to  descend. thither,  to 
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consult  his  mother  Semele.  Pindyr  sends  Perseus  the  same  jour- 
ney: and  Virgil  gives  JLneas  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma  to  conduct  him 
to  hell.  Lastly,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Rampsinithus  king  of 
Egypt,  had  visited  the  place  where  the  Greeks  represented  hell 
to  be;  that  he  had  played  there  at  dice  with  Ceres,  and  had  some- 
times won  and  someiimes  lost;  and  that  the  goddess  dismissed 
him  with  a  valuable  present — But  as  a  certain  golden  bough, 
which  grew  in  Proserpine's  grove,  was  requisite  for  any  living 
person  to  gain  admittance  to  these  gloomy  regions,  as  an  indis- 
pensable passport  to  Charon's  boat,  it  is  proper  to  say  something 
of  it  here,  which  cannot  be  done  more  to  the  purpose,  than  in 
words  of  tlie  C  umean  Sibyl  to  ^neas  on  that  subject: — 

"  A  mighty  tree,  that  bears  a  golden  bough. 
Grows  in  a  vale  surrounded  with  a  gi'ove, 
And  sacred  to  the  queen  of  Stygian  Jove. 
Her  nether  world  no  moi-tals  can  behold. 
Till  from  the  ball  they  strip  the  blooming  gold. 
The  mighty  queen  requires  this  gift  alone. 
And  claims  the  shining  wonder  for  her  own. 
One  pluck'd  aw  ay,  a  second  branch  you  see 
Shoot  forth  in  gold,  and  glitter  thro'  the  tree. 
Go  then;  with  care  erect  thy  searching  eyes, 
And  in  proud  triumph  seize  the  glorious  prize. 
Thy  purpos'd  journey  if  the  fates  allow. 
Free  to  thy  touch  shall  bend  the  costly  bough. 
If  not,  the  tree  will  mortal  strength  disdain; 
And  steel  shall  hew  the  glitt'ring  branch  in  vain." 

— Servius,  who  was  desirous  to  trace  the  original  of  this  fable, 
pretends  that  it  is  taken  from  a  ceremony  in  the  worship  of  Di- 
ana, which  Orestes  founded  upon  his  return  from  Tauris.  That 
hero,  after  depositing  in  a  temple  the  statue  of  Diana  which  he 
had  stolen  at  Thoas,  appointed  this  temple  and  the  grove  around 
it,  to  be  an  in\  iolable  place  of  refuge.  In  the  middle  of-this  grove 
was  a  particular  tree,  which  all  were  forbidden  to  approach,  by  a 
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priest  of  that  goddess;  and  jf  any  criminal,  who  had  fled  to  this 
place  for  refuge,  could  pluck  a  branch  of  it,  he  was  allowed  to 
fight  with  the  priest,  and  to  take  his  place,  in  the  event  of  sub- 
duing him.  The  learned  Jesuit,  La  Cerda,  also  adopts  this  opinion: 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  this  be  the  original  of  the 
golden  bough,  it  is  a  very  remote  one:  and  possibly  the  only  true 
original  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  notion,  is  that  of  an  imagina- 
tion purely  poetical.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  that  has  any  affrnity  to  it,  though  the  Greeks 
have  borrowed  from  that  people  the  greatest  part  of  what  they 
have  fabled  about  the  mansions  of  the  other  world. 

.    .,.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Pindar,  have  drawn  togc- 

- Virgu  s  account  _  '- 

of  -Eneas's  jour-    ther  all  that  profane  antiquity  taught  on  the  sub- 

ney  thither.  -  p    i       •    r         i  •  i     ,  •         , 

ject  ot  the  internal  regions,  and  the  pains  that 

are  there  endured.  But  Virgil,  the  faithful  copier  of  Homer, 
though  often  inferior  to  him  in  other  matters,  yet  in  this  he  ap- 
pears far  to  surpass  him,  not  to  say  by  how  much  more  he  sur- 
passes all  the  rest.  After  having  made  iEneas  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  Manes,  and  fortified  him  with  the  golden  bough  as  a  sure 
passport  into  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  with  a  Sibyl  for  his  guide,. 
Virgil  thus  begins  his  description  of  the  mansions  of  the  deadi 

"  Deep,  deep,  a  cavern  lies,  devoid  of  light. 
All  rough  with  rocks,  and  horrible  to  sight; 
The  gaping  gulph  inclos'd  with  sable  floods, 
And  the  brown  horrors  of  surrounding  woods. 
From  her  black  jaws  such  baleful  vapours  rise. 
Blot  the  bright  day,  and  blast  the  golden  skies. 
That  not  a  bird  can  stretch  his  pinions  there 
Through  the  thick  poisons  and  incumber'd  air: 
O'ertook  by  death  her  flagging  pinions  cease. 
And  hence  Aornus  was  it  call'd  by  Greece. 
Hither  the  priestess  four  black  heifers  led, 
Between  their  horns  the  Iiallow'd  wine  she  shed; 
Vol.  hi.  G  g 
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From  their  high  front  the  top-most  hairs  she  drew, 
And  in  the  flames  the  first  oblations  threvr."  &c. 

—After  the  sacrifice  she  plunges  into  the  gulf  which  leads  to 
the  kingdom  of  PlutOj  and  ^neas  follows  her  with  a  firm  and  re- 
solute step:— 

"At  hell's  dread  mouth  a  thousand  monsters  wait; 
Grief  weeps,  and  Vengeance  bellows  in  the  gate: 
Base  Want,  low  Fear,  aiid  Famine's  lawless  Rage, 
And  pale  Disease,  and  slow  repining  Age; 
Fierce,  formidable  Fiends!  the  portal  keep; 
With  Pain,  Toil,  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother  Sleep. 
There  Joys  embitter'd  with  remorse  appear; 
Daughters  of  Guilt!  here  storm's  destructive  war. 
iSIad  Discord  there  her  snaky  tresses  tore; 
Here,  stretch'd  on  iron  beds,  the  Furies  roar. 
Full  in  tlie  midst  a  spreading  Elm  dispLiy'd 
His  aged  arms,  and  cast  a  mighty  shade. 
Each  trembling  leaf  with  some  liglit  vision  teeras. 
And  heaves  impregnated  with  airy  dreams. 
W'ith  double  forms  each  Scylla  t«ok  her  place. 
In  hell's  dai'k  entrance,  with  the  Centaur's  race; 
And  close  by  Lcrna's  hissing  Monster,  stands 
Briarcus  dreadful  with  a  hundred  hands. 
There  stern  Geryon  raged;  and,  all  around. 
Fierce  Harpies  scream'd,  and  direful  Gorgons  frown'd.'* 

— Upon  their  exit  from  the  cave  they  find  a  way  which  leads 
thi'ough  an  obscure  wood  to  the  river  Acheron.  Thither  the  souls 
which  are  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  flock  together  from  all 
bands;  but  as  none  are  p(8>rmitted  to  enter  into  Charon's  boat  till 
they  have  received  the  honours  of  burial,  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  it  are  obliged  to  wander  one  hundred  years  upon 
those  dreary  banks.  Charon  seeing  a  man  approach  him  in  armor, 
gives  him  to  know,  that  none  but  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  to 
pass  over  the  riverj  but  soothed  with  the  golden  bough  which 
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the  Sibyl  shows  him,  he  receives  theni  botli  into  his  boat  and 
ferries  them  over  to  the  other  shore.  No  sooiie:  are  they  passed 
this  fatal  river  than  they  find  another  dieadful  one,  which  serves 
as  a  gate  to  the  kingdom  of  Pluto;  it  is  kept  by  Cerberus,  the 
dog  with  three  heads;  and  the  Sibyl  having  laid  him  asleep  by  a 
composition  of  honey  and  poppies,  they  get  over  this  passage  and 
enter  Pluto's  realms. — Upon  iheir  arrival  in  this  dismal  mansion, 
they  find  the  souls  of  infanis  who  died  before  (hey  came  to  the 
use  of  reason;  next,  those  of  persons  who  were  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death;  and  of  such  as  had  taken  away  their  own  lives, 
here  presents  to  view  a  grove  of  myrtles  'which  serve  for  a  re- 
treat to  those  whom  amorous  despair  had  bereaved  of  life.  Leav- 
ing this  grove,  they  came  to  the  quarter  allotted  to  heroes  who 
died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  Adjoining  to  this,  is  a  sort  of 
apartment  which  borders  on  one  side  upon  Tartartis,  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  Elysian  fields:  here  it  is  that  Minos,  Eacus,  and 
lihadamanthus,  administer  justice;  the  latter  judges  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  other  the  Europeans;  Minos  decides  the  differences  that 
arise  from  the  judgments  of  his  brethren,  and  as  from  his  sen- 
tence there  lies  no  appeal,  some  are  sent  to  the  Elysian  fields 
and  others  condemned  to  Tartarus. 

The  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 


-- ■ '        If  there  is  any  point  wherein  the  pagan  the- 

Gencral   le-    ^i^^y  (leviates  less  than  another  from  the  light 
-■       of  nature,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  state  of 


souls  after  death,  and  to  the  sentence  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments pronounced  upon  them  in  the  world  to  come;  since  it  sup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  article, 
it  is  true,  was  so  distorted  by  fables  ridiculous  and  absurd,  that 
even  children  did  not  believe  them,  as  Juvenal  has  it;  but  then  it 
-is  as  true  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  it  ■were  rational;  ixs 
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at  least  useful,  since  they  served  as  a  curb  to  lust  and  licentious- 
ness. 

• '  Plato,  of  all  the  philosophers,   has  reasoned 

Sentiments  of  ,  ,  1,1  r   1  1 

the  Greek  philo-    "^"^t  upon  the  soul,   and  the  state  ot  departed 

sophers  on  this  spirits:  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  hi^  sys- 
subject. 

■  ■     ■  tcm,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  is  illy  supported  and 

full  of  inconsistencies.  When  a  man  dies,  according  to  this  phi- 
losopher, his  soul  goes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  divine,  and  is 
there  judged.  If  his  life  had  been  spent  conformably  to  the  light 
of  reason,  he  is  ushered  into  a  higher  apartment,  where  he  en- 
joys pleasure  and  prosperity  of  all  kinds,  in  the  society  of  the 
gods:  but  if  he  had  spent  a  vicious  life,  his  soul  sinks  into  a  noi- 
some abyss,  there  to  dwell  in  gloomy  darkness,  and  to  suffer  all 
sorts  of  misery.  To  this  doctrine  this  philosopher  adds  a  descrip- 
tion of  hell,  and  of  the  Elysian  fields;  and  speaks  of  the  rivers 
in  those  places,  the  judges,  the  Furies,  &c.,  after  the  manner  of 
Homer,  whose  notions  he  copied. — Socrates  his  master  was  near- 
ly of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  himself.  That  philosopher 
distinguished  a  threefold  state  of  souls  departed.  Those  who  had 
iieither  great  merit  nor  enormous  vices,  inhabited  on  the  confines 
of  Acherusia,  where  being  purified  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they 
received  the  reward  of  the  few  virtues  they  had  practised.  The 
souls  of  the  wicked  wandered  about  their  tombs,  where  they 
were  tormented  in  various  ways:  after  which,  having  drank  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe,  they  entered  into  new  bodies,  more  or  less 
honourable  according  to  their  deserts.  Lastly,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous went  immediately  into  the  Elysian  fields. — Pythagoras  be- 
lieved that  the  soul,  immediately  upon  its  separation  from  the  body, 
was  conducted  by  Mercury  into  a  place  of  the  purest  air,  where 
were  the  Elysian  fields,  called  by  Virgil  the  Serial  Regions. 
There  it  was,  according  to  Pythagoras,  that  the  souls  of  philoso- 
phers, of  all  othnrs  the  best,  became  like  unto  the  gods;  while 
these  of  the  wicked  were  tormented  bv  the  Furies  without  inter- 
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mission:  but  both  the  one  and  the  other,  after  a  certain  space  of 
time,  which  he  calls  the  time  of  purification,  returned  to  the 
earth  to  animate  new  bodies.  He  was  the  first  in  Europe,  to  men- 
tion it  by  the  way,  who  taught  publicly  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
'tempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  new  bodies, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  Egyptians  among  whom  he  had 
travelled:  but  long  before  him,  Orpheus  and  Homer,  who  had 
also  borrowed  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Egyptians,  had  spoken 
of  it  in  their  works. 

„    ^.       .       r.        The  poels  distinguish  three  principles  in  the 
Sentiments    or        ■  ^  '^  '  ' 

the  poets  on  the  constitution  of  man,  his  body,  his  soul,  and  his 
S3,rnc  siibiGct. 

'  ghost.   Homer,  speaking  of  Hell  in  the  eleventh 

book  of  his  Odyssey,  says  Proserpine  had  granted  Tiresias  the 
privilege  of  retaining  all  his  understanding  after  death;  that  in 
this  dismal  state  he  had  eyes  so  penetrating,  as  to  see  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  while  the  other  dead  were  in  comparison  to 
him  but  shades  and  vain  phantoms.  But  the  same  Tiresias,  ad- 
dressing Ulysses,  fully  unfolds  this  piece  of  mythology.  "  Such," 
says  he,  "  is  the  condition  of  all  n  ortals  when  life  quits  the  body; 
no  more  are  they  fenced  with  sinews,  or  clothed  with  flesh  and 
bones;  the  gross  corporeal  frame  becomes  fuel  for  the  flames 
when  it  is  relinquished  by  the  spirit;  and  as  for  the  soul,  that 
subtil  aerial  vehicle,  it  flies  away  like  a  dream."  Here  are  plainly 
the  three  constituent  parts  above  alluded  to:  the  material  or  ter- 
restrial part  of  the  body,  which  is  reduced  to  ashes  upon  the  fune- 
ral pile;  the  spirit,  or  spiritual  part  of  the  soul,  which  returns  to 
heaven,  the  place  of  its  original;  and  the  subtil,  or  aerial  part  of 
the  soul,  which  flies  away  like  a  dream.  This  subtil  body  is  the 
material  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  understanding  is  the  spiritual 
part.  After  death,  that  is,  after  the  separation  of  the  terrestrial 
body  from  the  soul,  there  is  another  separation  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  soul.  The  subtil  body,  which  is  the  phantom  or  ghost,  that 
is,  the  image  of  the  terrestrial  body,  goes  to  the  infernal  regions^ 
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and  the  spirit,  or  spiritual  part  of  the  soul,  whlcli  is  the  under- 
standing, ttscends  to  heaven.  Thus,  according  to  this  theology, 
the  souls  of  men,  or  rutlier  their  shades  or  phantoms  in  the  form 
of  their  ecirthly  body,  were  in  the  infernal  regions  separate  from 
their  intellect;  unless  they  had  preserved  the  privilege  of  retain- 
ing v.ith  thenj  their  intellectual  part,  as  Homer  says  of  the  sooth- 
sayer Tircsias.  It  was  therefore  a  settled  doctrine  of  theology  in 
those  times  of  darkness,  that  after  death  the  material  body  was 
resolved  into  ashes;  that  the  spiritual  part  of  the  soul  returned 
to  heaven;  and  that  the  physical  part  of  the  soul,  the  subtil  sub- 
stance or  phantom,  went  down  into  the  infernal  regions. — But 
the  poets  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  time  that  the  souls  are 
to  dwell  in  Hell.  Anchises  seems  to  insinuate  to  his  son  jEneas, 
that  after  a  revolution  of  a  thousand  years,  those  who  were  in  the 
Elysian  fields  drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  then  went  into 
olher  bodies,  following  in  some  measure  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis. The  case  was  otherwise  with  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  Tartarus,  they  being  condemned  to  dwell  there  fore- 
ver; as  Virgil  says  of  the  unhappy  Theseus,  "  There  he  is  fixed 
eternally  to  remain."  And  the  other  poets  assert  the  same  of  Ix- 
ion,  Tantalus,  the  Titans,  and  all  the  other  criminals;    though 
their  systems  are  hardly  consistent  as  to  this  article.  But  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  seem  to  have 
limited  the  time  of  those  sufferings  to  a  thousand  years:  this,  at 
least,  is  the  term  fixed  to  the  expiations  mentioned  by  Plato  in 
his  Republic;  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  opinions 
of  those  philosophers,  as  well  as  Virgil   when  he  says,  mille  rO' 
tarn  volvBre  per  annos. — iAs  to  those   who  were  neither  in  Tar- 
tarus, nor  in  the  Elysian  fields,  but  in  the  vast  forests  which  lay 
before  these  two  places,  such  as  Dido,  Deiphobus,  and  the  rest 
whom  -iEiieas  met,  after  a  certain  time  of  purgation  and  suffering 
they  were  sent  into  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  were  num- 
bered with  the  blessed* 
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Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Egy/itians,  and  their  Doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis. 
The  Greek  la-         ^^  remains  now  for  us  to  show  that  the  Greeks 

bles  of  the  infer-    modelled    their  fables  respecting    the    infernal 

nal  regions  den-  _ 

ved  from   Egyp-    regions  and  the  Elysian  fields,  upon  the  cere- 

tian  customs, —  .  ^  j  i      .u     i-  •  ^  .u   •    c 

■    monies  periormed  by  the  h,gypiians  at  their  lu- 

nerals;  and  that  these  were  the  first  inventors  of  the  doctrine  of 

metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls. 

—according  "t^         Diodorus  Siculus,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 

the  authority  of    tian  customs  in  regard  to  their  dead,  after  tell- 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

■■  ing  us,  that  according  to  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, Orpheus,  who  had  travelled  among  them,  introduced  into 
Greece  the  whole  fiible  of  the  infernal  regions,  thus  proceeds: 
"  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  Tartarus,  the  happiness  of 
the  blessed  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  some  other  such  notions, 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians. 
Mercury,  the  conductor  of  souls  among  the  Greeks,  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  a  man  to  whom  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  to 
commit  the  care  of  the  dead  body  of  Apis,  to  carry  it  to  another, 
w  ho  received  it  under  a  mask  with  three  heads  like  those  of  Cer- 
berus. Orpheus  having  communicated  the  knowledge  of  this  ce 
remony  to  the  Greeks,  Homer  applies  it  in  these  verses  of  the 
Odyssey: 

"  Cyllenlus  now  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign, 

Conveys  tlie  dead,  a  lamentable  train! 

The  golden  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 

Or  In  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye; 

That  drives  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day, 

Points  out  the  long,  uncomfortable  way. 

And  now  they  reach'd  the  earth's  remotest  ends. 
And  now  the  gates  Avhere  evening  sol  descends, 
And  Leuca's  rock,  and  ocean's  utmost  streams. 
And  now  pervade  the  dusky  lard  of  dreams. 
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And  rest  at  last  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 
In  ever  flowering  meads  of  Asphodel. 
The  empty  forms  of  men  inhabit  there, 
Impassive  semblance,  images  of  air!" 

— ."  Now  the  ocean  is  the  Nile  itself,  to  whicii  the  Egyptians  gave 
a  name  of  the  same  import  in  their  language,  with  that  of  the 
ocean.  The  gates  of  the  sun  are  those  of  the  city  of  Heliopolis; 
and  those  happy  plains,  said  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  dead,  are 
literally  nothing  else  but  the  delightful  fields  that  are  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  lake  Achevusia  near  Memphis,  which  are  diversified 
with  fields  and  ponds  covered  with  corn  or  lotus.  It  is  not  with- 
out foundation  that  the  dead  are  said  to  dwell  there;  for  there  it 
is  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  funerals  end,  when  having  trans- 
ported their  bodies  over  the  Nile  and  the  lake  Acherusia,  they 
are  at  last  deposited  in  tombs  which  are  arranged  under  ground 
in  this  plain. — The  ceremonies  used  in  Egypt  to  this  day  are 
conformable  to  all  that  the  Greeks  say  of  the  infernal  regions; 
such  as  the  boat  which  transported  the  bodies;  the  piece  of  mo- 
ney that  must  be  given  to  the  ferry-man,  whose  name  is  Charon 
in  the  Egyptian  language';  the  temple  of  the  gloomy  Hecate  pla- 
ced at  the  entrance  of  Hell;  the  gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe  set 
upon  brazen  hinges;  the  other  gates,  which  are  those  of  truth; 
atid  the  image  of  Justice  without  the  head.  Thus  it  is  as  to  all 
the  rest,  which  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  exact  copy  of 
those  funeral  obsequies,  such  as  they  are  actually  performed.  In 
the  city  of  Acanthus,  which  is  beyond  the  Nile,  on  the  side  of  Li- 
bya, about  six  score  stadia  from  Memphis,  there  is  a  cask  full  of 
holes,  into  which  three  hutidred  and  sixty  priests  daily  pour  water 
from  the  Nile.  Not  far  from  thence  the  fable  of  the  ass  is  really 
executed  in  a  public  assembly,  where  a  man  twists  a  long  cord  of 
rushes,  which  is  untwisted  at  the  same  time  by  people  that  are 
behind  him." — The  same  author,  after  describing  the  Egyptian 
manner  of  embalming  theii'  dead,  thus  goes  on:  "  When  the  bo- 
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dy  is  to  be  interred,  the  day  is  first  intimated  to  the  judges,  then 
to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  This  intimation  is  given 
by  mentioning  the  person's  name,  and  saying  he  is  going  to  pass 
the  lake.  Immediately  forty  judges  assemble,  and  seat  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake.  Artificers,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  place  upon 
the  lake  a  boat  they  have  built,  which  is  conducted  by  a  pilot 
whom  the  Egyptians  call  Charon.  Before  the  coffin  is  put  into 
this  boat,  the  law  permits  all  to  come  and  table  their  com- 
plaints against  the  dead.  li"  any  one  convicts  him  of  having  led 
a  bad  life,  the  judges  pass  sentence,  and  deprive  the  dead  of 
his  intended  burial.  But  if  he  who  enters  the  accusation  fails 
in  the  proof,  iie  incurs  a  severe  penalty.  When  no  accuser 
appears,  or  when  those  who  have  appeared,  are  themselves  con- 
victed of  calumny,  all  the  relations  lay  aside  their  mourning, 
and  praise  the  deceased:  but  without  mentioning  his  pedigree 
like  the  Greeks,  because  all  the  Egyptians  think  themselves 
equally  noble.  They  begin  his  encomium  from  his  education, 
then  running  over  the  several  periods  of  his  life,  they  extol  his 
piety,  his  justice,  his  courage,  and  pray  the  infernal  gods  to  re- 
ceive him  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  The  whole  audience 
applaud  the  funeral  oration,  join  new  encomiums  with  it,  and 
congratulate  the  dead  upon  being  entered  upon  a  peaceful  and 
glorious  immortality." — We  cannot  forbear  insetting  here  the 
following  pertinent  remark  of  our  author  upon  this  subject. 
"  The  Greeks,"  says  he,  "  by  their  fables  and  fictions,  have  cor- 
rupted the  true  notions  of  the  recompense  of  the  good,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked;  and  thereby  have  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  libertines,  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  induce 
men  to  live  well." 

■■  ■■  ''  '  Notwithstanding  all  the  fables  invented  by  the 

A  parallel  be- 
tvyeen   those   fa-    Greeks  upon  this  subject,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

Vox.  MI.  H  h 
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bles    and    these    the  Egyptian  system  is  the  grand  model  which 

customs. 

■•■^  ■  ■  -    they  have  for  'the  most  part  had  in  their  view. 

And  though  Diodorus  Siciilus  has  sufficiently  proved  this  fact,  as 
wc  have  just  seen,  it  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  reader,  to 
run  the  parallel  somewhat  closely  between  the  fables  of  the  one, 
and  the  customs  practised  by  the  other.  First  of  all,  the  Charon 
of  the  Greeks,  that  rough  and  stern  ferry-man  whom  Virgil 
paints  so  well,  is  the  same  wiih  tlse  Egyptian  ferry-man  of  that 
name.  The  Charon  of  the  Greeks  is  upon  the  Acheron,  waiting 
to  transport  the  ghosts  to  the  other  side  of  that  river;  the  Egyp- 
tians had  their  Charon  fixed  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Acheru- 
sia.  That  of  the  Greek  poets  rigidly  exacted  a  duty  from  the  pas- 
sengers: that  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  regular  and  exact  therein, 
that  they  tell  us  he  would  not  dispense  with  it  from  a  king's  son. 
The  infernal  river  was  formed  by  a  lake  which  conveyed  its  wa- 
ters thither:  the  lake  Acherusia  was  an  efflux  of  the  Nile.  The 
first  nine  times  surrounded  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  as  we  have 
it  in  Virgil:  the  Nile  formed  in  Egypt  a  vast  number  of  canals. 
The  different  mansions  which  Virgil  describes  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, especially  that  of  Tartarus,  a  gloomy  dungeon  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  are  founded  upon  the  different  cells  and 
windings  of  the  Labyrinth,  tlie  chief  of  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus and  other  ancients  were  under  ground,  where  they  depo- 
sited the  dead.  The  sacred  crocodiles  which  the  Egyptians  nou- 
rished in  those  subterraneous  places,  suggested  the  idea  of  those 
'"monsters  that  were  said  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  and  in  the 
avenues  that  led  thither.  Homer  suys  the  entry  of  the  infernal 
regions  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  ocean:  the  Nile  is  called  the 
ocean  by  the  same  poet,  and  by  the  Egyptians.  The  idea  of  those 
gates  of  the  sun  so  celebrated  by  the  poets,  is  founded  only  upon 
what  the  Greeks  had  heard  of  the  city  of  Heliopolis.  That  of  the 
judges  Eacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  is  evidently  founded 
upon  what  we  have  quoted  from  Dicdorus,  concerning  that  se- 
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%'ere  scrutiny  which  was  made  by  the  Egyptian  priests  into  the 
lives  and  actions  of  the  dead.  Those  of  the  infernal  rivers  were* 
derived  from  the  lake  Acherusia,  and  served  to  form  the  Ache- 
ron of  the  poets.  Beyond  this  lake  were  delightful  woods,  a  charm- 
ing grove,  and  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  black  Hecate,  with 
two  marshes,  Cocyfus  and  Lethe;  near  this  place  was  likewise  a 
city  named  Acanthus,  where  many  priests,  from  we  know  not 
what  whimsical  superstition,  poured  every  day  water  from  th© 
Nile  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes:  hence  the  Elysian  fields,  the  ri- 
ver of  oblivion,  the  Cocytus,  and  the  punishinent  of  the  Danaids. 
Mercury,  with  his  caduceus  in  his  hand,  whom  Homer  make9 
the  conductor  of  the  souls  into  hell,  is  only  a  copy  of  those  who 
in  Egypt  had  the  care  of  funeral  obsequies,  land  conducted  their 
pompous  processions.  Add  to  this  that  the  Styx,  another  infernal 
river,  was  taken  from  a  marsh  or  river  in  Egypt,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  work  of  Seneca  quoted  by  Servius,  was  called  Styx,  be- 
cause it  inspired  with  melancholy  those  who  looked  upon  it. 

==============        We   have   already   said   that   the   Egyptians 

The  doctrine  of  ' 

metempsychosis      were  the  lounders  oi   the  doctrme  of  the  nie- 

also  derived  from  tempsvchosis,  which  afterwards  diffused  itself 
Egypt.  ^  ' 

'     ■'    on  one  hand  into  Europe,  whither  Melampus, 

Orpheus,  Homer,  and  others  introduced  it;  and  penetrated  in  like 
manner  on  the  other,  into  the  centre  of  India  where  it  made  such 
wonderful  progress  that  it  prevails  there  at  this  day.  Herodotus 
explicitly  asserts  even  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  be- 
lieved in  the  iriimortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  that  they  wer& 
the  inventors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  or  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  Their  priests,  says  this  author,  teach  that  tha 
soul  does  not  die  with  the  body,  but  is  received  by  Amenthes. 
This  Amenthes  was  a  place  under  ground,  much  like  the  hell  of 
the  Greek  poets,  Plutarch,  who  says  this  word  imports,  that 
which  receives  and  that  •which  gives,  adds  that  it  was  a  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  common  receptacle  of  departed  souls. 
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As  this  gulf  received  ihem,  so  it  gave  them  back  in  like  manner; 
and  when  they  came  out  of  it.  they  were  united  to  new  bodies — 
first  to  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  then  to  those  of  fishes  and 
sea  monsters,  next  to  those  of  birds,  and  after  a  circulation  of 
three  thousand  years  among  those  bodies,  they  returned  to  re- 
animate human  bodies,  whence  they  departed  again  to  begin  the 
same  revolution;' and  thus  they  were  immortal.  To  this  opinion, 
says  Herodotus,  was  o\. ing  the  caie  which  the  Egyptians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  t)odies  at  an  infinite  expense,  as  well  as  in 
erecting  those  stately  tombs  whereon  they  bestowed  such  vast 
sums,  while  they  neglected  their  houses  which  they  looked  upon 
as  temporary  inns  not  worthy  of  their  regard:  and  this  makes 
D  odorus  Siculus  say,  thai  the  Egyptians  were  less  curious  to 
boild  houses  for  the  living,  than  tombs  for  the  dead. 


SECTION    SECOND. 

CHARON  AND  CERBERUS. 

CHARON    was  the  grim  god  to  whom  the 


and  genealogy.       Greeks  gave  the  charge  of  transporting  souls 
'  over  the  river  Acheron  into  the  regions  of  l»ell. 

They  have  preserved  to  him  the  same  character  with  that  of  the 
Egyptian  ferry-man  of  that  name,  making  him,  Jike  his  model, 
rough,  choleric,  morose,  and  avaricious;  a  proof  of  which  is  his 
manner  of  receiving  ^Eneas,  and  the  little  regard  he  has  for  the 
words  of  that  hero,  till  he  sees  the  golden  bough,  as  it  is  express- 
ed by  Virgil:  » 

"  Mortal!  whoe'er  thou  art,  in  arms  axray'd, 
Stand  off,  approach  not;  but  at  distance  say. 
Why  to  tliese  waters  dar'st  thou  bend  they  way? 
These  are  the  realms  of  Sleep,  the  dreadful  coasts 
Of  sable  Night,  and  airy  gliding  Gh.(?st8." 
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— But  as  the  Greeks  would  be  thought  originals  in  every  thing, 
they  invented  many  fables  upon  this  occasion,  and  among  others 
composed  a  genealogy  for  this  god,  making  him  the  son  of  Ere- 
bus and  Nox  or  Night,  worthy  parents  of  the  boat-man  of  hell. 
And  notwithstanding  the  sullen  and  crabbed  humour  of  Charon, 
without  any  respect  either  to  dignity,  or  riches,  yet  his  name  de- 
notes yoj/,  gaiety,  which  is  hardly  to  be  explained,  except  by  way 
of  contrariety. 

■  The  poets  have  amused  themselves  in  giving 

cription  of^  him'    '^^^'^1'^"^  descriptions  of  this  god,  but  none  of 

'  them  have  equalled  the  inimitable  Virgil. 

"Lord  of  the  flood,  imperious  Charon  stands; 

But  rough,  begrim'd,  and  dreadful  he  appear'd; 

Rude  and  neglected  hung  his  length  of  beard; 

All  patch'd  and  knotted  flutters  his  attire; 

His  wrathful  eye-balls  glare  with  sanguine  fire. 

Tho'  old,  still  unimpair'd  by  years  he  stood. 

And  hoary  vigour  bless'd  the  surly  god. 

Himself  still  ply'd  the  oars,  his  canvas  spread. 

And  in  his  sable  bark  conveyed  the  dead.'' 

■„.       .       ,  As  Charon  carried  no  one  over  his  ferry  era- 

His  stipend  or  /fa'" 

ferriage  not  to  be    tis,  there  was  an  established  custom  of  placing 

dispensed  with; —  •  r 

_^-^^-_^___     a  piece  or  money,  called  an  obolus,  under  the 

tongue  of  the  deceased:  a  custom  which  was  derived  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  gave  a  toll  to  the  ferry-man  for  transporting  the 
dead  over  the  lake  Acherusia.  This  custom  was  universal  amono- 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  we  know  of  none  that  dispensed 
with  it,  but  the  Hermonians,  who  thought  themselves  so  near 
hell,  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  pay  any  thing  for  their  pas- 
sage: but  we  may  add  that  Charon  lost  nothing  thereby;  for  if 
that  people  did  not  pay  him  his  dues,  the  Athenians  were  so  su- 
perstitious as  to  believe  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  something 
more  for  their  kings,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  herd 
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of  vulgar  souls;  accordingly  they  put  into  their  mouths  no  less 
than  three  pieces  of  gold.  But  when  Charon  carried  over  any  liv- 
ing person,  it  was  necessary  for  them  first  to  show  him  the  gold- 
en bough  of  which  we  have  already  spoken;  and  because  Hercu- 
les was  admitted  without  this  passport  when  he  went  to  deliver 
Alcestes,  as  a  punishment  for  his  remissness,  Charon,  as  we  learn 
from  Servius  after  Orpheus,  was  put  in  prison  for  a  year,  though 
he  had  received  that  hero  with  reluctance  and  by  constraint. 

======        But  we  may  add  here,  that  the  ancients  were 

■~to  which  an  ad-         ,         ..     ^      vl     •   •         i-       •  r 

ditional  passport    "°^  content  with  giving  tms  piece  of  money  as 

was  given  to  the  a  passport  to  the  regions  of  the  dead;  for  in  or- 
dead. 

-     der  to  make  their  passage  more  sure,  they  put 

into  the  coffin  of  the  defunct  an  attestation  of  his  life  and  morals. 

This  was  a  kind  of  pass,  the  form  whereof  is  preserved  to  us  in 

these  words:  "  I  the  undersigned  Anicius  Sextus,  the  pontiff,  attest 

that  such  a  one  was  a  person  of  good  life  and  conversation;  let 

his  manes  rest  in  peace:"  whereby  it  appears  that  to  make  this 

attestation  the  better  received  in  the  other  world,  it  was  requisite 

for  the  pontiff  himself  to  write  it.  The  muscovites  even  of  the 

present  day  practise  the  same  custom  which  originated  in  Egypt, 

where  an  encomium  was  pronounced  upon  the  defunct  on  the 

border  of  the  lake,  to  keep  the  judges  from  being  prejudiced  by 

the  accusers,  as  we  have  it  in  Diodorus  Siculus. 


■  Though  the  idea  of  Cerberus,  that  famous 

The  idea  of  Cer- 
berus     derived    keeper  of  the  infernal  regions,  was  derived  from 

embeUifhed  ^by    ^SyP*'   ^^   we   have  before  remarked,   where 

the  story  of  the    plates  of  burial  were  kept  by  mastiffs,  yet  it  has 

serpent  of  Teuar- 

us:— his  genealo-    been  greatly  embellished  by  the  story  related  of 

^^'  the  serpent  of  Tenarus.— .The  profound  cave  of 

Tenarus  was  once  inhabited  by  a  frightful  serpent,  or  a  kind  of 

dragon,  which  ravaged  the  confines  of  the  promontory  of  that 

name.  As  this  was  accounted  to  be  the  gate  of  hell,  the  poets 
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took  .occasion  to  say  that  the  dragon  was  the  keeper  of  those 
dreary  mansions:  and  this,  though  nothing  but  a  serpent,  was  the 
original  according  to  some,  of  the  famous  watch  dog  of  hell, 
Cerberus.  Homer  was  the  first  who  gave  him  that  appellation; 
and  it  is  true,  that  in  after  times  Cerberus  was  considered  to  be  a 
dog  with  three  heads,  but  they  never  entirely  laid  aside  the  idea 
of  the  serpent  of  Tenarus:  for  instead  of  hair,  his  neck  was  said 
to  be  encompassed  with  snakes;  and  the  three  heads  were  given 
him  only  because  the  nimble  motion  of  a  serpent's  tongue  and 
head  frequently  gives  the  appearance  of  many,  where  there  is 
but  one.  We  may  add  that  Aidoneus  king  of  Epirus,  having  his 
mines  watched  by  mastifis,  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  fable 
of  Cerberus:  and  as  Hercules,  passing  through  Epirus,  delivered 
Theseus  from  the  captivity  of  Aidoneus,  and  perhaps  carried  off 
one  of  his  mastiffs,  it  was  feigned  that  he  had  chained  Cerberus 
and  dragged  him  out  of  hell. — But  the  two  principal  circumstan- 
ces in  the  fable  of  Cerberus,  viz,  that  he  was  dragged  out  of  hell 
by  Hercules,  and  vomited  poison  as  he  passed  through  Thessaly, 
are  thus  explained  by  the  most  received  opinion:  first,  Hercules 
having  by  the  command  of  Eurystheus  visited  the  cave  of  Tena- 
rus in  search  of  the  serpent  that  there  made  his  abode,  captured 
him,  and  brought  him  bound  to  that  king  of  Mycenae:  secondly, 
as  he  was  conducted  through  Th.ssaly,  it  was  alleged  that  Cer- 
berus vomited  venomous  juices  which  poisoned  the  herbs,  be- 
cause there  were  many  poisonous  plants  in  that  country.  And 
this  latter  circumstance,  to  mention  it  by  the  way,  gave  rise  to  all 
the  fables  of  the  Sorceresses  there,  who  were  said  by, their  en- 
chantments to  bring  the  moon  down  to  the  earth. — We  must  not 
omit  that  Hesiod  has  even  formed  a  genealogy  for  Cerberus, 
making  him  the  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  Some  authors  de- 
rive his  name  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  carmvorous,  or 
voracious  Jlesh'Sater. 
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SECTION    THIRD. 

JUDGES  OF  HELL. 

THE  Greeks,  having  borrowed  the  concep- 


Minos,  Rhada-      .  r    ,     .  n    ,  •     .   i    n  r 

manthus        and    tions  oi  their  system  or  the  poetical  hell  trom 

exem"lar°'' ^Uf^    ^^^  Egyptians,  in  appointing  judges  there  after, 

were     appointed    the  example  of  that  ancient  people,   selected 

judges  of  hell. 

;^^^^^^^^^    those  Irom  among   their  great  men,   who  had 

lived  with  the  most  unblemished  integrity;  and  of  this  number 
they  found  none  who  better  deserved  that  honour,  than  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  Eacus.  According  to  Plato,  Eacus  judged  the 
Europeans;  Rhadamanthus  judged  the  Asiatics,  among  whom 
were  comprehended  the  Africans;  and  Minos,  as  president  of  the 
infernal  court,  decided  the  abstruse  and  doubtful  cases.  All  the 
poets  are  agreed  in  this  superiority  of  Minos  over  his  colleagues. 
Homer  represents  him  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  Shades,  whose  causes  are  plead  before  him:  and 
Virgil  adds,  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  and  shakes  the  fatal  urn 
which  contains  the  lots  of  departed  souls;  while  the  stern  Rha- 
damanthus in  Tartarus  sees  to  the  execution  of  the  sentences 
which  his  brother  pronounces.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  Rhada- 
manthus is  there  only  as  a  subaltern  judge;  he  prepares  the  trials, 
examines  and  confronts  the  witnesses,  extorts  from  the  guilty  a 
confession  of  their  most  secret  crimes,  and  after  his  brother  has 
passed  upon  them  the  fatal  judgment,  he  sees  it  put  in  execution. 

========■        Though  the  Greeks  derived  their  notions  of 

The  notion   of  _  . 

this  fable  derived    the  infernal  judges  from  the  Egyptians,  yet  if 

thouffh     it  ^was    ^^^  ^^^^  'their  words  for  it,  this  fable  was  very 

very  ancient  in  ancient  among  them,  as  we  see  repeatedly  in 
Greece. 


=  Plato.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  say  they, 
we  learn  that  there  was  at  all  times  a  law  established,  that  men 
after  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  their  actions,  Under 
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the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  early  pari  of  the  reign  ot  Jupiter, 
this  sentence  was  pronounced  just  before  death;  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  flagrant  iniquities.  Princes  who  had  been  unjust  and 
cruel,  appearing  before  their  judges  with  all  the  pomp  and  appa- 
ratus of  their  power,  and  producing  witnesses  who  deposed  in 
their  favour,  because  they  dreaded  their  wrath  while  they  were 
yet  living,  and  the  judges  dazzled  by  this  pageantry,  as  well  as 
seduced  by  false  testimony,  declared  the  vicious  princes  innocent, 
and  decreed  them  a  passport  into  the  happy  mansion  of  the  just. 
In  the  same  proportion  did  the  contrary  proceedings  happen  to 
the  virtuous  poor:  calumny  pursued  them  even  to  the  Lst  tribu- 
nal, and  found  means  to  have  them  condemned  as  flagitious  in 
the  other  world.  The  fable  adds,  that  upon  the  reiterated  com- 
plaints and  the  strong  remonstrances  that  were  laid  before  Jupi- 
ter, he  changed  the  form  of  those  judgments,  and  fixed  the  time 
of  trial  immediately  after  death.  Rhadaniunthus  and  Eacus,  sons 
of  Jupiter,  were  appointed  judges,  and  Minos,  another  son  of  that 
prince,  presided  over  this  tribunal  to  give  a  final  decision  in  du- 
bious cases.  Their  court  was  erected  in  a  place  called  the  Jicld  of 
truth,  because  there  falsehoods  and  calumny  had  no  access.  There, 
princes  as  soon  as  they  expired,  stood  forth  to  view,  stripped  of 
all  their  showy  grandeur,  in  their  own  proper  colours,  without 
guards  or  attendants,  quite  speechless,  and  trembling  for  them- 
selves after  they  had  made  nations  to  tremble;  while  the  virtuous 
poor  had  less  fear  of  injustice. 

MINOS. 

V.  •■■ — r~"''3        Jupiter,  or  rather  Asterius,  having  ravished 


The  descent,  ac-  £^J,.op^  fj,g  daughter  of  Agenor,  and  conveyed 
cession,   and  ex-  i  d  o  j 

emplary  govern-  her  into  the  island  of  Crete  where  he  rei;  ned, 
ment      of      this 

pj.ince.  had  b>  her  two  sons,  Minos  and  Rhadamanihus. 

-'  After  the  death  of  his  father  Astenus,  Minos 

Vol.  III.  li 
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ascended  the  throne  of  Crete.   This  island,  little  known  before 

the  reign  of  Minos,  became  from  that  time  very  famous;  that 

prince  having-  governed  his  people  with  great  lenity  and  justice, 

and  having  built  several    cities,    besides  making  other  valuable 

improvements. 

======  But  nothing:  so  ereatly  distinguished  Minos, 

The  celebrated  e>         &          /              & 

laws   he   conipo-  as  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Cretans,  since 

SCO.  in  Si  C3.VC    lie  "                    •                               •          /» 

attributed  to'ju-  ^'^^>   ''^^^  always  given    him  the  reputation  of 

piter,  to  give  being;  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity, 
them  authority: — 

'   ■  i'o  give  the  greater  authority  to  his  laws,   he 

retired  into  a  cave*  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupiter  his 
father  dictated  them  to  him;  Avhich  makes  Homer  give  him  the 
title  of  Jupiter's  disciple;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  cave  into 
\yhich  this  wise  prince  rehired,  was  afterwards  called  Jupiter's 
cave. — Strabo,  after  Ephorus,  ,vvill  have  it  that  Minos  dwelt  nine 
years  in  retirement  in  this  cave;  and  that  learned  author  quotes 
in  proof  of  this  opinion  the  testimony  of  Homer:  but  the  passage 
^vherein  that  poet  speaks  of  this  circumstance  is  variously  inter- 
preted by  those  who  have  copied  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  sig- 
nify, as  this  historian  understands  it,  that  Minos  was  the  disciple 
of  Jupiter  during  the  space  of  nine  years  successively;  or,  as 
Kicolas  of  Damas  has  transcribed  it,  that  Minos,  who  reigned 
nine  years,  was  Jupiter's  disciple;  or,  lastly,  as  Plato  inter- 
prets it,  that  this  prince  went  every  ninth  year  to  hear  Jupiter's 
lessons. 

*"       ■    .,  All  the  other  law-givers  of  antiquity,  to  men- 

~— a  similar  meth-  '      ^ 

od  persued  by  all    tion  it  by  the  way,  adopted  the  same  method  to 

ancient  lawgivers  .  ?,      •,..,•     ■  »»        •       ,  •  r- 

.  gain    authority  to  their  laws.    Mnevis,  king  of 

JLgypt,  attributed  his  to  Mercury  or  Trismegistus;  Zamolxis,  the 

Thracian  legislator,  to  the  goddess  Vesta;  Zoroaster,  to  his  Ge- 

?;zu«;  Numa  Pompilius,  to  the  nymph  Egeira,  whom  he  consult- 

*  Maximus  Tyrius  is  of  opinion  that  this  cave  was  in  rnoimt  Ida. 
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ed  in  the  forest  of  Aricia;  Pythagoras  reported  that  he  went  into 
the  kingdom  of  Pluto;  Epimenides  again,  that  he  had  slept  fifty 
years  in  a  cave  in  Crete;  and  Moses,  whom  the  rest  undoubt- 
edly took  for  their  model,  received  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
from  God  upon  mount  Sinai,  with  such  pomp  and  solemnity,  that 
the  tradition^ thereof  had  spread  among  ail  nations. 
•======        All  antiquity  bears  testimony  of  the  highest 

The  high  esti-    esteem  for  the  laws  of  Minos:  Plato,  Aristotle, 
mation  m   which 
his     laws    were    Diodorus,     Pausanias,    Plutarch,    and    several 

held  by  the  anci-         ,  ,  ,         ,  i  ^.  •         u 

ents_  others,  have  very  much  enlarged  upon  this  sub- 


i~^    ject.  Lycurgus  travelled  to  Crete  on  purpose  to 
collect  these  laws,  and  gave  them  to  the  Lacedemonians:  and  we 
may  judge  by  the  wise  policy  of  that  people,  by  their  conquests^ 
and  the  great  reputation  they  acquired,  of  the  equity  as  well  as 
good  policy  of  those  laws  which  he  adopted  or  took  for  his  mor 
del.  We  may  add  further  that  Joseph  us,  as  great  a  lover  as  he 
was  of  his  own  nation,  admits  that  Minos  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  ancient  law-givers  who  deserves  to  be  compared  with  Moses. 
And  if  we  believe  Huetius,   Minos  was  the  same  with,  Moses 
himself.  But  the  parallel  which  that  learned  prelate  runs  between 
these  two  legislators  in  order  to  identify  them,  will  scarcely  con- 
vince one  who  is  not  otherwise  predisposed  to  believe  it;  for,  with 
all  due  respect  to  such  high  authority,  the  testimony  of  all  anti- 
quity is  too  decisive,  to  permit  us  to  doubt  that  there  was  another 
Mino*^  than  the  Jewish  law-giver.   It  is  very  probable  however, 
that  Minos  had  heard  of  Moses,  as  his  mother  was  a  Phenician, 
and  many  persons   came   from  that  country  to  settle  in   Crete, 
among  whom  was  Athymnus,  the  brother  of  Europa,  who  ac- 
cording to  Solinus,  was  Avorshipped  as  a  god  at  Gortys  after  his 
death.  Perhaps  this  prince  often  conversed  with  his  nephew  about 
the  laws  and  policy  which  Moses  had  established  among  the 
Jews;  and  even  assisted  him  in  compiling  his  body  of  laws,  and 
was  therefore  advanced  to  divine  honours. 
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RHADAMANTHUS. 


Minos,  after   having  governed    his   subjects 
His  epitaph  be-        .  .  .  .         . 

ing      mutilated,     with  a  mild  and  equitable  sway,  died  in  Crete, 

o?Jupker^°'^^'^*    where  he  was  interred,  and  had  this  epitaph  put 
-  upon  bis  tomb:  Minois  F.  Jo-vis  Se^mlcrum.  But 

in  process  of  time  the  name  of  Minos,  and  the  F.  denoting^/n^s, 
were  defaced;  and  there  remained  only  the  two  last  words  of  the 
epitaph,  Jovis  Sepulcrum^  the  Cretans  reported  that  this  was  the 
tomb  of  Jupiter,  Nor  was  it  by  the  injury  of  time  or  any  accident 
that  this  inscription  was  mutilated,  but  by  the  duplicity  of  the 
Cretans,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Calliniachus  has  remarked,  from 
a  vain  wish  to  boast  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  the 
gods,  whom  they  pretended  to  have  brought  up  in  his  infancy.— 
It  is  riot  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  prince  who  had  been  so  just  in 
his  life,  should  have  received  divine  honours  after  his  death;  ac- 
cordingly, the  poets,  whose  province  it  was  to  dispose  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  other  world,  very  appropriately  established  him  the 
supreme  judge  of  Pluto's  court. 

RHADAMAN'TIWS. 

'■  Rhadamanthus,  if  we  may  believe  Apollodo- 

Who      Rhada  r.,         t->-    i 

manthuswas,and    '"S,  Plato,  Diodorus,  St.  Augustme,  and  almost 

for  what  distin-  gjj  ^[^p  ancients,  though  some  of  them  are  not 
guished  ^ 

■  ■    agreed  to  it,  was  the  brother  of  Minos,   whom 

he  assisted  in  composing  his  laws,  and  in  putting  them  in  execu- 
tion. He  was  a  prince  of  eminent  virtue,  the  most  sober  and  mo- 
derate man  of  his  time.  He  settled  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  in  his  brother's  dominions;  whether,  as  some  au- 
thors allege,  because  Minos,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  had  obli- 
ged him  to  quit  the  island  of  Crete;  or  rather  that  he  gave  him 
that  dependency  in  order  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  his  laws 
in  Asia.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  he  made/several  conquests  in 
the  neighbouring  islands,  not  so  much  by  force  of  arms,  as  by  the 
lenity  of  his  adminrstralion,  which  induced  several  people  to  sub- 
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mit  voluntarily  to  his   government.  It  was  this  love  of  justice 

which  made  him  be  ranked  by  the  poets  among  the  judges  of 

hell. 

',,  We  have  said  all  the  ancieiits  were  not  aereed 

1  here  were  se-  "^ 

veral  princes  of    that   Rhadamanthus  was  the  brother  of  Minos. 

this  name.  ,       ,  -  ,     n^.        , 

■■  borne  01  them  make  him  only  Mmos  s  secreta- 

ry; probably  founding  their  opinion  upon  what  Plato  says,  that 
this  prince  had  made  use  of  Rhadamanthus  in  digesting  his  body 
of  laws.  Slrabo  too,  informs  us  that  Minos  formed  himself  upon 
the  model  of  Rhadamanthus,  who  had  lived  long  before  him,  had 
given  laws  to  Crete,  and  built  several  cities  there.  This  perhaps 
is  the  same  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  who,  according  to  the 
poet  Cyneton,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan,  the  grandson  of  Talus,  and 
the  great  grandson  of  Ceres.  Loerquer  again  is  of  opinion  that 
the  prince  of  this  name  who  reigned  in  Asia  Minor  was  not  the 
brother  of  Minos,  and  he  censures  Diodorus  and  Plato  for  mak- 
ing him  to  liave  come  fiom  Crete.  The  same  author  acknow- 
ledges a  second  Rhadamanthus,  brother  to  Minos  II.  and  all  this 
only  proves  that  there  were  several  persons  of  this  name. 

EACUS. 


The   fable    of        Eacus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Egina,  the 
Bachus's     birth,    d.  ughter  of  Asopus  king  of  Beotia.  This  prince, 
■■    ■■•  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  Jupiier,  that  is  a 

king  of  Arcadia  who  bore  this  name,  had  brought  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, raised  against  him  a  powerful  army,  gave  him  battle,  and  de- 
feated him,  as  we  learn  from  Theodontius.  But,  because  it  was 
usual  in  ancient  limes  to' intermix  fable  with  history,  those  who 
wrote  this  account  said,  the  river  Asopus  had  with  his  streams 
made  war  upon  Jupiter,  and  that  he  transformed  himself  into  fire 
and  thunder-struck  Asopus;  a  hypeibolical  expression  founded 
partly  upon  history  and  panly  upon  the  situation  of  that  river, 
Avhich  flows  in  a  country  that  abounds  with  sulphur.  To  this  fa- 
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EACUS.  SEC.   Ill, 

ble  another  was  added  importing  thut  Jupiter,  to  save  his  mis- 
tress from  the  vengeance  of  her  father,  who  made  strict  search, 
for  her,  transformed  her  into  an  island;  which  alludes  to  his  con- 
cealing her  in  an  island  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  called  Egina.  It  was 
there  that  Eacus  was  born,  the  most  equitable  prince  of  his  time, 
which  character  procured  him  a  place  among  the  judges  of  hell, 
as  has  been  said. 

Other      fables         ^^^  history  of  Eacus  has  been  greatly  dis- 
respecting    this    torted  by  fables.  A  pestilence  having  laid  waste 
prince  explained. 
s;;;^:^s==i==;    his  dominions,  it  was  alleged  that  Juno,  to  be 

avenged  of  her  rival,  had  inflicted  that  calamity  upon  the  subjects 
of  this  prince,  whom  Egina  had  by  Jupiter;  the  explanation  of 
^¥hich  is,  that  this  goddess  was  often  taken  for  the  air,  from 
whose  bad  qualities  pestilence  and  many  other  epidemical  dis- 
tempers arise.  Eacus  seeing  most  of  his  subjects  cut  off  by 
this  plague,  prayed  Jupiter  to  avert  the  calamity;  accordingly, 
Ovid  says,  Eacus  saw  in  a  dream,  a  great  swarm  of  pismires 
come  from  the  roots  of  an  old  oak,  which  were  transformed  into 
men,  and  that  on  the  next  morning  this  prince  received  advice 
that  his  dominions  were  better  peopled  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore; a  fiction  founded  merely  upon  the  equivocation  of  the  name 
of  the  Myrmidons,  a  people  of  Thessary,  also  subjects  of  Eacus, 
which  resembles  the  name  of  pismires  as  they  are  called  in 
Greek.— Thus  much  we  thought  it  proper  to  state  respecting 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Eacus  individually,  that  the  reader 
might  have  a  little  further  insight  into  their  history,  than  could 
be  derived  from  viewing  them  only  as  judges  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 

PLUTO. 

'■■";  ■  '  PLUTO,    the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  was 

His  descent,  in- 
heritance, and  vo-    the  youngest  of  the  three  Titan  brothers,  who 

.  .  escaped  the  cruehy  of  their  father. — We  have 

already  said  that  in  the  division  of  the  world  hell  was  his  lot,  that 
is,  Italy,  and  afterwards  Spain.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Greeks  having  given  that  prince  hell  for  his  lot,  arose 
from  his  being  the  first  who  founded  the  custom  of  burying  the 
dead,  of  transferring  them  into  sepulchres,  and  of  bestowing  other 
honours  upon  them,  which  before  his  time  had  been  neglected. 
But  what  probability  is  there  that  duties  so  natural  would  be  over- 
looked till  the  time  of  Pluto?  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  was  reckoned  the  king  of  hell,  because  he  lived  in  a  very  low 
country  in  respect  to  Greece,  where  Jupiter  had  fixed  his  empire; 
and  the  following  are  the  true  foundations  of  a  history  which  has 
been  so  much  disguised.  Pluto  having  retired  to  the  extremity  of 
Spain,  zealously  applied  himself  to  the  working  of  gold  and  silver 
mines,  which  were  very  common,  especially  on  the  side  of  Cadiz, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence.  Upon  this  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  though  Spain  is  not  reckoned  at  this  day  a  country  fertile  in 
mines,  yet  the  ancients  speak  of  it  as  a  country  where  were 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver:  they  tell  us  even  by  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbole, that  its  mountains  and  hills  were  almost  all  gold;  that 
near  to  Tartarus*  was  a  mountain  of  silver.  Aristotle  informs  us 
that  the  first  Phenicians  who  landed  there,  found  so  great  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  that  they  made  their  anchors  of  those  pre- 
cious metals.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  speaking  of 

*  The  river  Betis,  now  called  Gaudalquiver,  formed  of  old  its  mouth  a 
small  island  called  Tartesus,  which  had  a  city  of  the  same  name:  this  was 
the  Tartesus  of  the  ancients,  whence  Tartarus  was  derived. 
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the  Romans,  says  tlust  they,  by  the  conquest  of  Span,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  tlie  mines  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  in  that 
country.  Silius  the  poet  calls  Spain  a  country  fertile  in  gold.  This 
doubtless  is  what  induced  Pluto,  who  was  ingenious  in  that  kind 
of  work,  to  fix  his  residence  about  Tartesus;  and  this  is  also  what 
iTjade  him  pass  for  the  god  of  riches,  and  go  under  the  name  of 
Pluto,  instead  of  that  of  Agesilaus  which  "he  had  before;  which 
has  frequently  made  him  be  confounded  with  Plutus  the  god  of 
riches,  whom  we  shall  speak  of  in  the  sequel.  Besides  the  low 
situation  of  Pluto's  kingdom  in  respect  to  Greece,  which  made 
him  pass  for  the  god  of  hell,  as  he  commonly  employed  labourers 
in  the  mines,  who  are  obliged  to  rake  afar  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  in  a  manner,  as  far  as  hell  and  the  gloomy  mansions  of 
the  manes,  in  search  of  hidden  treasures,  hence  he  was  said  to 
dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Add  to  this  that  they  who  work 
in  the  mines,  commonly  die  there;  wherefore  Pluto  was  reckoned 
the  king  of  the  dead;  and  the  very  name  which  he  bore,  Dis  or 
Ades,  signified  death,  destruction.  Moreover,  the  ocean  upon 
whose  coast  he  reigned  was  accounted  to  be  a  place  overwhelmed 
with  darkness;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  fables 
that  were  invented  afterwards  concerning  Pluto  and  his  realms  of 
darkness. 

■  Pluto  was  especially  worshipped  at  Cadiz,  un- 

is  sever^     ^j      ^.j^    name  of  Death,  as  Philostratus  remarks: 
names  refer  to  his  '  ' 

title  of  God  of  the  and  what  renders  it  still  more  probable  is,  that 
dead. 

-  tlie  Phenicians,  whose  language  was  established 

at  Cadiz  with  the  colonies  which  Hercules  had  planted  there,  also 

cilled  this  god  by  the  name  of  Muth,  which  in  their  language 

signified  death.    Indeed,  all  the  names  given  iiim  in  the  several 

countries  where  he  was  worshipped,  have  a  reference  to  his  title 

of  god  of  the  dead.    The  Latins  called  hi.'ti  Summanus;  and  the 

Sabines  called  him  Soranus,  a  word  which  has  an  affinity  to  coffin, 

Bochart  after  Sanchoniathon  calls  him  Argus;  and  others  Fehra- 
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us,  as  much  as  to  say  god  of  the  manes.  Finally,  he  was  called  the 

infernal  Jufiiter^  to  whom  the  thunder  that  happens  by  night  is 

attributed. 

The  offering  of  black  victims  to  Pluto  M'as 
The  sacrifices  _  ■  _ 

that  were  offered    common  with  all  the  infernal  divinites.  Ditches 

"  were  dug  about  the  altars,  and  the  principal  ce- 

remony consisted  in  pouring  into  them  the  blood  of  the  victims, 
as  if  they  thought  it  necessary  for  it  to  penetrate  to  the  kingdom 
of  that  god.— Whatever  was  of  bad  presage  was  especially  con- 
secrated to  Pluto;  for  which  reason  the  Romans  dedicated  to  him 
the  second  month  in  the  year,  the  number  two  being  regarded  of 
all  numbers  as  the  most  unlucky,  denoting  the  bad  principle  and 
consequently  disorder  and  confusion,  according  to  a  notion  dif- 
fused though  all  Italy  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Plato,  the 
divine  Plato,  tinctured  with  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  compared 
this  number  to  Diana,  always  barren,  and  consequently  despised. 

======        We  have  but  few  monuments  of  Pluto.   In 

The  manner  of  ,-    .  i  •   i    ^-         i  ,    ,      • 

representin"-him.     some  ot  those  which  time  has  preserved,  he  is 

I  represented  with  keys  -in  his  hand,   to  signify 

that  this  god  rules  over  a  kingdom  whence  there  is  no  return: 

and  the  sacrifices  of  black  victims  that  were  offered  him,  have 

the  same  allusion.  He  was  generally  represented,  however,  with 

a  sceptre  or  staff  which  has  two  prongs,  to  distinguish  it  from 

Neptune's  trident  which  had  three.  We  find  him  likewise  seated 

on  a  throne  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 

offering  Cerberus,  apparently  something  to  eat.  Sometimes  he 

has  a  calathus  upon- his  head,  because  Serapis,  whose  symbol  the 

calathus  was,  held  the  same  rank  among  the  Egyptian  gods,  as 

Pluto  did  among  those  of  the  Greeks. 

-'■  ■    -  ■  ■  Pluto,  though  retired  to  the  utmost  extremity 

The  account  of  r  <-•,,•       ,,•                 r    ,      ■                 n'rS 
the  rape  of  Pro-  °*  ijpain,  had  intelligence  ot  the  beauty  of  Pro- 
serpine deferred  serpine,  the  daughter  of  Dio  or  Ceres,  queen  of 
tothe  next  article  "                        ^                                          '  -i 


Sicily,  and  resolved,  according  to  a  very  com- 
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mon  practice  in  those  times,  to  commit  a  rape  upon  her:  perhaps 
too,  having  solicited  her  in  marriage,  this  young  princess  would 
not  consent  to  quit  her  mother  for  a  climate  that  was  looked  up- 
on as  the  extremity  of  the  world;  and  other  princesses  had  prob- 
ably been  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  which  doubtless  gave  the 
poets  a  pretext  to  say  that  this  god  had  complained  heavily,  that 
though  he  was  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  the  richest  prince  in 
ihe  world,  nobody  would  marry  him:  wherefore,  to  redress  him- 
self, he  resolved  to  carry  ofT  Proserpine  the  daughter  of  Ceres. 
•—Though  Ceres  is  one  of  the  terrestrial  deities,  we  shall  speak 
of  her  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  great  connexion  between 
her  history  and  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  which  we  shall  give  un- 
der the  same  head:  and  when  treating  of  the  terrestrial  deities, 
we  shall  refer  to  this  place  for  the  account  of  Ceres,  to'  avoid  re- 
petition. 


SECTION  riFTH. 

CERES  AND  PROSEHPINE. 


Ceres  a  queen        CERES,  otherwise  called  Dio,  was  an  ancient 

of    Sicily,    why    queen  of  Sicily.  Her  reign  was  famed  for  the 

worshipped.      as 

goddess  of  corn    care  she  took  in  teaching  her  people  the  art  of 

and  of  the  earth.  -     ,,  v        i  .  u ,•  i     j  11 

r  ■   .  .  .,. . .    agriculture :    she  also  established  several  laws 

concerning  policvj  and  the  property  of  lands,  that  every  one  n)ight 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  without  molestation.  "  It  was  impos- 
sible, says  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  she  could  have  made  her  sub- 
jects iwo  better  presents,  than  to  supply  them  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  to  teach  them  to  live 'virtuously."  Hence  this 
queen  came  to  be  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of  the 
earth.  It  is  proper  to  remark  however,  that  Ceres  taught  agricul- 
ture to  the  Greeks  only;  for  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
several  other  people  practised  this  art  long  before:  it  is  even  prob- 
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able  that  agriculture  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  Sicily  and  Greece 
till  the  time  of  Ceres,  where  it  was  only  improved  by  that  famouit 
queen. 

••  '  '    '  -  •       •  ' .         In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  agriculture 

•<,  ;^\^'!!-^    ^y*    during  her  search  for  her  daus^hter  when  she 
SIS  in  Attica,    to  "^  c* 

propagate  the  art    was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  a  famine  ensued;  which 

of  agriculture: — 

.,_...  she  set  about  to  repair  after  she  had  procured 

the  decree  of  Jupiter  for  the  release  of  the  captive  princess.  As 
Attica  had  been  more  distressed  by  this  calamity  than  other  coun- 
tries, she  went  first  to  Eleusis,  where  she  informed  Triptolenjus 
of  all  that  concerned  agriculture,  and  lent  him  her  chariot  to  tra- 
vel through  the  world  to  teach  its  inhabitants  so  necessary  an  art. 
Triptolemus  having  traversed  Europe  and  Asia,  arrived  in  Scy- 
thia  at  the  court  of  Lyncus.  This  tyrant,  jealous  of  the  pi'eferenco 
which  the  goddess  had  given  to  that  prince,  formed  a  scheme  to 
assassinate  him;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  put  it  in  execution 
with  his  own  hands,  he  was  transformed  into  a  lynx,  an  "animal 
which  was  the  symbol  of  cruelty  among  the  ancients.* 

-■  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was  well  informed  in 

— but  of  all  coun-  ..._,.         ^  ,         - 

tries,  Sicily  was    the  antiquities  oi  his  own  country,  says,  that  of 

edT  h1r^favm-s'    ^"  ^^^  countries  on  the  earth,  Sicily  had  been 

..-«.■.-:    the  most  honoured  by  the  favours  of  Ceres,  and 

that  there  this  goddess  had  fixed  her  ordinary  residence.  "  The 

Sicilians,  says  he,  held  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors,  that 

their  island  is  consecrated  to  Ceres  and  her  daughter  Proserpine. 

Some  poets  have  written,  continues  he,  that  at  the  marriage  of 

that  princess  with  Pluto,  Jupiter  gave  them  Sicily  as  a  nuptial 

present:  and  the  historians  who  are  accounted  the  most  faithful, 

say  it  was  in  Sicily  that  Ceres  and  Proserpine  showed  themselves 

to  men  the  first  time,  and  that  this  island  was  the  first  place  in 

the  world  where  corn  grew.  Homer,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 

poets  has  also  followed  this  tradition,  when  he  says,  speaking  ef 

Sicilv; 
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The  soil  untill'd  a  ready  harvest  yields. 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields, 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour. 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower, 
— Accordingly  we  see  still  in  the  i.eontine  territory  and  several 
other  parts  of  Sicily  wild  wheat  springing  up  spontaneously." 

======         This  author  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of 

The  worship  of      .      »   ,  ,      j.  „  ,  „  •  •   j 

Ceres  and  Proser-     "^^  nelds  ot  Enna  where  Proserpine  was  carried 

pine  in  Sicily  and    og-  ^^d  adds,  that  the  Syracusans  have  a  cus- 
Greece.  ' 

'      torn  of  offering  oblations  every  year,  each  ac- 


cording to  his  ability,  near  the  fountain  Cyane,  which  Pluto  made 
to  spring  out  of  the  earth  when  he  there  opened  a  way  for  him- 
self and  Proserpine  with  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and  that  after  those 
private  sacrifices  they  made  a  public  offering  of  bulls,  whose 
blood  the\  shed  over  the  same  fountain. — Again,  continues  Dio- 
dorus,  the  Sicilians,  besides  the  annual  sacrifices  which  they  per- 
formed at  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  instituted  festivals  in  honour  of 
Ceres  and»Proserpine,   which  tht-y  celebrated  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  a  people  on  whom  those  goddesses  had  conferred  so  many 
distinguished  marks  of  their  favour.  These  feasts  they  dispose  in 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  allusion  to  the  different  stages  of 
seeding  and  gathering  the  corn.  The  latter  endures  six  days,  with 
a  magnificent  and  splendid  apparatus.    It  is  also  usual,  says  he 
while  this  feast  continues,  to  converse  in  a  loose  and  wanton  man- 
ner, because  such  conversation  had  been  used  to  divert  Ceres 
from  her  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter. — As  Attica,  says 
the  same  author,  was,  next  to  Sicily,  most  distinguished  for  the 
favours  of  Ceres,  the  Athenians  instituted  in  her  honour  not  only 
sacrifices,  but  also  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  became  ven- 
erable both  for  their  sanctity  and  antiquity:  we  shall  give  a  brief 
account  of  them  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

,     „ , ,      r.       Though  we  are  told  at  one  time  that  Pluto 

The  fabVe  of  ° 

Pluto's   rape   of    premeditated  a  rape  upon  his  niece  Proserpine, 
'     ■'  -    the  daughter  of  his  brother  Jupiter  and  Ceres. 
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yet  from  the  tenour  of  another  part  of  the  fable  it  would  seem  to 
be  ?.  mere  casualty  that  he  met  with  her  on  the  following  occa- 
sion. Being  terrified  even  in  the  bottom  of  hell,  by  the  earth- 
quakes of  Sicily,  produced  by  the  efforts, which  Typhon  used  to 
shake  off  the  oppressive  load  of  mount  Etna,  under  which  he 
was  buried,  that  god  resolved  to  visit  this  country  to  see  if  there 
was  not  some  chasm  made  by  those  earthquakes  which  might 
penetrate  even  into  his  kingdom,  whereby  the  affrighted  ghosts 
might  see  the  light  of  day.  Having  examined  all  narrowly,  Pluto 
stopped  upon  mount  Eryx,  near  which  Ceres  had  her  ordinary 
residence,  in  a  delightful  place  called  Enna,  that  is  charming  foun- 
tain^ in  the  vicinity  of  which  v/ere  beautiful  meadows  watered 
with  perpetual  springs.  Her  only  daughter  was  walking  one  day 
in  those  charming  meadows,  gathering  flowers  with  some  virgins 
of  her  retinue,  and  the  Syrens  who  accompanied  them:  Pluto  saw 
her,  fell  in  love  with  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  an  instant 
mounting  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  pursued  his  way  di- 
rectly to  hell^  notwithstanding  the  wise  remonstrances  df  Minerva, 
who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  this  design.  Ar- 
rived near  Syracuse,  he  met  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  in  its  vici- 
nity the  nymph  Cyane,  who  reproached  him  for  his  violence  and 
v?as  going  to  stop  his  chariot,  but  Pluto  with  a  blow  of  his  sceptre 
opened  a  passage  for  himself  in  the  earth,  which  lead  him  direct- 
ly to  his  kingdom.  The  nymph  abandoned  to  despair,  melts  into- 
tears  and  is  transformed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 

■  ■  ■    ,  ,     -  In  the  mean  while,  Ceres  being  apprised  of 

— and  tlie  travels 

of  Ceres  in  search  what  had  befallen  her  daughter,  wanders  over 
.  sea  and  land  in  quest  of  her;  and  when  she  had 

travelled  all  day,  she  lighted  a  torch  to  continue  her  search  by 
night.  One  day  when  she  was  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  she  stopt 
at  the  hut  of  an  old  woman  named  Baubo,  to  quench  her  thirst. 
The  good  woman  having  presented  her  with  a  draught,  the  god- 
dess swallowed  it  so  greedily,  that  a  child  who  was  in  the  cottage 
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fell  to  laughing,  at  which  indiscretion  Ceres  was  so  provoked  that 
she  threw  upon  the  child  what  remuined  in  the  vase,  and  forth- 
with transfornoed  it  into  a  lizard.  Ceres,  upon  her  departure  came 
near  the  lake  of  Syracuse,  and  perceiving  her  daughter's  veil  float- 
ing upon- the  water,  she  judged  that  her  ravishers  must  have 
made  their  escape  thai  way.  But  she  could  have  got  no  further 
intelligence  of  them,  except  for  Arethusa,  a  nymph  of  a  foun- 
tain of  the  sarfie  name,  whose  waters  flowing  under  the  sea  from 
Elis  into  Sicily,  pass  in  the  confines  of  the  Styx.  This  nymph  in- 
formed the  afflicted  goddess  that  she  had  seen  Proserpine  in  the' 
infernal  regions,  and  that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  Pluto;  add- 
ing as  an  abatement  to  her  grief,  that  htr  daughter  was  a  queen 
and  the  spouse  of  the  god  of  hell.  Arethusa  entreated  her  at  the 
same  time  not  to  carry  further  her  resentment  against  the  earth, 
(which  had  become  barren  since  she  had  denied  to  it  her  preci- 
ous gifts)  as  it  was  not  guilty  of  the  rape  of  her  daughter.  Upon 
this  intelligence  Ceres  mounts  her  chariot,  traverses  the  immense 
regions  of  the  air,  and  arriving  at  Olympus,  prostrates  herself  at 
the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne,  and  entreats  him  to  command  the  re- 
lease of  her  daughter,  who  was  also  his.  Jupiter  having  intimated 
to  her  that  Pluto  was  not  a  disadvantageous  match  for  Proserpine, 
promises  her  however,  that  she  should  bf  restored,  provided  she 
had  maintained  a  strict  abstinence  since  she  had  been  in  hell;  but 
if  she  had  ate  the  least  thing,  Destiny  opposed  her  return.  This 
decision  was  satisfactory  to  Ceres,  who  did  not  foresee  the  fatal 
consequences  of  Jupiter's  reservation.  For  Proserpine,  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Elysian  fields,  had  plucked  a  pomegranate, 
whereof  she  had  eaten.  Ascalaphus  who  was  the  only  one  that  had 
seen  her  eat  the  pomegranate,  made  his  court  to  his  master  Pluto 
by  lodging  the  information.  Jupiter  however  compromised  the 
matter,  and  so  modified  his  decrt- e  as  to  order  Proserpine  to  re- 
main six  months  of  the  year  with  her  husband,  and  the  other  six 
months  with  her  mother.— The  indiscretion  uf  Ascalaphus  cost 
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liim  clear,  since  Proserpine  sprinkled  him  with  the  water  of  the 
Styx,  and  transforraed  him  into  an  owl. — Thus  Ovid,  and  after 
him,  Claudian  in  his  fine  poem  upon  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  re- 
late this  adventure:  and  what  is  singular  in  the  matter,  the  his- 
torian's agree  with  the  pbcts,  at  least  generally  speaking.  Strabo 
mentions  the  meadows  of  Enna  where  Proserpine  was  carried 
off;  and  Cicero,  who  seems  to  take  the  fact  for  granted,  has  left 
a  description  of  those  fields  equally  elegant  and  ornamented. 

-  ■  ■  •  ■  Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  most 

Some  explain 
ibis  fable  by  alle-    mythologists  look  upon  the  rape  of^Proserpme 

hisY'r  "      [f    of    to  be  only  an  allegory  which  has  an  obvious  re- 

which  are  prob-  lation  to  agriculture.  Thus  according  to  them, 
ably  erroneous.  -  .      .  .  "   .  „  . 

.  the  division  which  Jupiter  makes  or  the  time 

that  this  goddess  was  to  stay  with  her  husband  and  her  mother, 
means  no  more,  than  that  the  grain  after  having  laid  six  months 
in  the  earth,  shoots  up  above  its  surface,  grows,  and  ripens 
through  the  balance  of  the  year.  And  as  Sanchoniathon  informs 
us  that  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  died  very  young,  so 
the  fable  may  be  allegorised  yet  in  another  manner,  by  saying  she 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  because  the  name  of  that  god  among 
the  Phenicians  is  Muth,  which' signifies  (/ea^A.— However,  inge- 
nious authors,  relying  on  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  re- 
fer this  event  to  history;  and  of  these,  Don  Pezron  and  M.  le 
Clerc  have  supported  this  opinion  with  most  plausibility.  "  Pluto, 
says  the  former,  though  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Spain,  which 
fell  to  his  lot,  yet  had  information  of  the  beauty  of  Proserpine 
his  niece;  and  having  sent  one  of  his  captains  to  Sicily  upon  the 
occasion,  he  found  her  with  few  attendants,  seized  upop  her  with- 
out resistance,  put  her  into  a  chariot,  and  carried  her  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea  near  Syracuse,  whence  she  was  embarked  and 
conducted  to  Spain.  As  we  ascribe  to  the  commanding  officer 
what  is  done  by  his  orders,  so  it  was  sgid  that  Pluto  himself  had 
carried  off  Proserpine.    We  may  further  add  that  he  had  used 
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violence,  because,  after  having  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
her  daughter,  Ceres  had  given  him  a  denial:  and  thus  is  verified 
what  we  are  told  by  the  poets,  namely,  that  this  god  had  often 
complained,  that  though  he  was  Jupiter's  brdther,  and  the  richest 
prince  in  the  world,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  proper 
match.  Besides,  rapes  were  very  common  in  those  times,  especi- 
ally when  the  parents  refuse  those  who  solicited  their  daughters 
in  marriage — M.  le  Clerc  in  explaining  this  fable  says' it  was  not 
Pluto  who  carried  off  Proserpine,  but  Aidoneus  the  king  of  Epi- 
rus.  As  Aidoneus  employed' labourers  in  his  mines,  and  as  in  the 
way  to  his  country  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  river  named  Ache- 
ron, this  prince  was  often  confounded  with  Pluto.  Epirus,  which 
W9S  a  very  low  country  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  was 
often  taken  for  hell  itself;  and  we  know  that  Theseus's  travels, 
and  after  him  those  of  Hercules  into  that  country,  were  looked 
upon  as  journeys  into  hell.  These  things  being  promised,  that 
author  goes  on  to  prove  that  Ceres  or  Die  reigned  in  Sicily  at 
the  same  time  that  Aidoneus  governed  Epirus.  M.  le  Clerc  how- 
ever, distinguishes  two  Aidoneuses,  the  one  cotemporary  with 
Abraham  or  Isaac,  and  the  other  with  Theseus;  ,and  he  says  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  that  Proserpine  was  carried  off; 
whereas  he  should  rather  have  attributed  this  adventure  to  the 
former,  as  this  Aidoneus  reigned  in  Epirus  in  the  time  of  The- 
seus and  Pyrithous,  about  fifty  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
while  the  Titan  prince  who  went  by  the  name  of  Pluto,  reigned 
several  ages  before,  and  therefore  might  have  been  confounded 
with,  or  have  been  actually  the  same  as  the  former  Aidoneus. 
But  we  will  not  insist  upon  this,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  all 
these  explanations  are  no  better  themselves  than  so  many  new 
fables. 

_;       ,  , ,  Several  chronologists,  and  particularly  the 

It  probably  arose  o  r  .- 

from  introducing    celebrated  sir  Isaac  Newton,  relying  upon  the 
Isis  on  the  coca-    authority  of  the  Greek  writers,  endeavour  to  fix 
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sion  of  a  famine,    the  time  when  Ceres  lived:  they  determine  the 

date  of  her  expedition  from   Sicily  to  Attica; 

speak  of  the  year  of  her  death,  and  of  the  worship  that  was  paid 
her  not  long  after.  But  notwithstanding  these  authorities,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  notions  of  Ceres  from  the 
Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  foregoing 
fable,  in  the  manner  we  shall  now  relate.  We  are  unquestionably 
Certain  that  almost  all  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  their  worship, 
came  from  the  eastern  countries,  and  principally  from  Egypt^ 
with  the  colonies  that  peopled  Greece  at  diflFerent  times;  and  if 
there  are  any  of  them  about  whose  transportation  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  Bacchus  or  Osiris,  and  Ceres  or  Isis;  what  therefore 
had  given  rise  to  the  fable  is  this:  Greece,  under  the  reign  of 
Erectheus,  was  distressed  with  a  sevt-re  famine,  as  we  learn  from 
Diodorus  Siculus;  Ovid,  too,  gives  an  ample  and  beautiful  de- 
scription of  this  famine.  The  Athenians,  whose  soil  was  not  very 
fettile,  were  more  distressed  by  it  than  their  neighbours.  Erec- 
theus on  this  occasion,  sent  into  Egypt  for  corn,  and  those  whom 
he  had  sent,  brought  with  them,  besides  the  corn  they  had  bought, 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  who  presided  ov.er  agricul- 
ture.  The  calamities  which  the  Greeks  had  lately  suffered,  and 
the  dread  of  being  again  afflicted  by  the  like,  made  them  embrace 
without  reluctance  the  mysteries  of  a  goddess  who  was  thought 
to  have  power  to  secure  them  from  it;  and  that  goddess  was  Isis. 
Triptolemus  at  the  same  time  received  that  worship  at  Eleusis, 
and  even  condescended  to  be  the  first  priest  of  Ceres  or  Isis,  and 
assisted  in  teaching  his  neighbours  the  mysteries  which  he  had 
now  learnt.   Sicily  had  embraced  the  mysteri.  s  of  that  goddess 
some  time  before,  and  this  was  the  renson  of  its  being  said  that 
Ceres  had  come  from  Sicily  to  .Attica  or  Eleusis.   I'hey  added  that 
her  daughter  had  been  ravished,  because    the  corn  and  fruits 
which  her  name  indicates,  had  ceased  sometime  to  yeild  subsis* 
Vol.  III.  L .'. 
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tence.  It  was  also  said  that  Pluto  had  carried  her  to  hell,  because 
she  had  not  yielded  those  fruits  as  usual;  in  fine,  that  Jupiter  had 
decided  the  quarrel  between  Ceres  and  Pluto,   because  by  the 
prolific  effects  of  rain,  the  earth  was  again  covered  with  abundant 
harvests.    Here  then,  we  see  the  foundation  of  this  fable,  is,  the 
introduction  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or  Isis  into  Sicily  and 
Greece:  and  in  addition  to  this,  Herodotus  positively  says  that  the 
Thesmophoria,  one  of  the  principal  feasts  of  Ceres,  was  intro- 
duced from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  More- 
over, some  famous  poet,  whose  name  is  defaced  in  the  fourteenth 
jEra  of  the  Arundel  Marbles,  celebrated  this  event  in  a  poem,  as 
we  are  told  in  that  iEra:  upon  which  we  may  remark,  first,  that 
this  poem,  which  Ovid  had  undoubtedly  read,  was  composed  ten 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Ceres;  secondly,  that  the  author  of  the 
chronicle  of  these  Marbles  considers  the  rape  of  Proserpine  as  a 
fable,  and  likewise  Ceres's  travels,  together  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances intermixed  with  it;    which  undoubtedly  imports  that 
the  poet  whom  he  speaks  of  in  that  place,  had  extremely  disguised 
the  history  of  the  translation  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  into  Attica. 
— If  however,  there  are  learned  men  who,  with  Diodorus  Siculus, 
are  inclined  to  maintain  that  there  really  was  a  queen  by  the 
name  of  Ceres  in  Sicily,  who  gave  laws  on  agriculture,  we  may 
for  their  satisfaction  suppose,  that  she,  having  lost  her  daughter, 
and  come  to  Attica  in  quest  of  her,  taught  Triptolemus  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis;  and  that  the  Greeks  having  placed  her  afterwards 
among  the  gods,  her -worship  came  to  be  confounded  with  thatef 
Isis  the  goddess  of  the  Egyptians. 

•'  Those   who   maintain    that   Proserpine   was 

Otlier  fables 
connected    with    really  stolen  by  Pluto,  say  that  Ascalaphus  was 

t  IS,  exp  aine  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prince's  courtiers,  who  having  advised 
his  master  to  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  did  all  in  his  power  to  de- 
feat Ceres'^  negotiations,  and  hinder  her  daughter  from  being 
given  back;  and  that  Proserpine  afterwards  put  him  to  death; 
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which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  his  transtormation  into  an  owl;  a 
metaphor  that  represents  to  us  an  odious  person,  as  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  to  that  princess  by  Ins  indiscretion. — Ovid  says 
that  the  nymph  Cyane  having  reproached  Pluto  for  the  violence 
he  offered  to  Proserpine,  was  ciTanged  by  that  g6d  into  a  fbuntain; 
a  fiction  which  has  no  other  foundation,  than  that  it  was  near  this 
fountain  which  runs  in  the  confines  of  Syracuse,  where  Pluto's 
emissaries  embarked. — This  poet  also  mentions  the.  Syrens  who 
accompanied  Proserpine  at  the  time  that  she  was  carried  off,  and 
feigns  that  they  obtained  from  the  gods  the  power  to  change 
themselves  into  birds,  that  they  might  go  in  quest  of  her;  prob- 
ably because  the  Syrens,  who  inhabited  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy 
near  to  Sicily,  having  learnt  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
that  princess,  fitted  out  a  ship  to  go  in  search  of  her. — The  fable 
of  the  fountain  Arethusa,  and  of  the  amours  of  the  river  Alphe- 
us  her  lover  who  crossed  so  many  countries  to  visit  his  mistress, 
is  founded,  according  to  the  learned  Bochart,  only  upon  a 
quibble  in  the  language  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  island.  The 
Phenicians  who  settled  there  having  found  that  fountain  encom- 
passed with  willows,  called  it  AlfihagUy  which  signifies  the  foun- 
tain of  willows;  while  others  gave  it  the  name  oi-.<lrit/i,  which 
signifies  a  stream.  The  Greeks  who  arrived  there  sometime  after, 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  these  two  words,  and  calling, 
in  mind  their  Jl/iheus  which  runs  in  Elis,  imagined  that  because 
the  first  name  of  the  fountain  was  nearly  the  same  with  thai  of 
the  river,  Alpheus  must  have  passed  through  the  sea  into  Sicily. 
The  notion  appeared  ingenious  to  some  of  the  wits  of  that  age, 
who,  amplifying  the  idea,  thereupon  composed  the  romance  of 
the  amours  of  the  river-god  and  the  nymph  Arethusa;  the  latter 
of  whom,  they  would  feign,  was  transformed  into  a  fountain  by 
Diana,  who  opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth  and  under 
the  sea,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  former;  whereupon  Alpheua 
immediately  assumed  the  form  of  a  river  and  accompanietl  Are» 
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thusa  under  the  sea,  to  mingle  his  streams  with  hers  in  Sicily. 
Most  of  the  ancient  historians  have  been  deluded  by  this  fable, 
since  they  have  seriously  advanced  that  the  river  Alpheus  passed 
through  the  sea,  and  came  into  Sicily  to  flow  near  the  fountain 
Arethusa.  This  fable  must  even  have  been  well  supported,  since 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  ordering  Archias  to  go  and  plant  a  colony 
of  Corinthians  at  Syracuse,  the  priestess  expressed  herself  in 
these  terms:  "  Go  into  that  isle  where  the  river  Alpheus  mingles 
his  waters  vi'ith  those  of  the  beautiful  Arethusa."  And  Pausanias, 
■who  regards  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  as 
a  fable,  influenced  by  the  authority  of  so  express  an  oracle,  dares 
not  deny  but  that  this  river  runs  through  the  sea,  though  he  can- 
not see  the  possibility  of  the  thing. — As  the  famous  Triptolemus, 
son  of  Ceres  and  Neera,  gave  Ceres  the  best  entertainment  on 
her  arrival  in  Attica  when  she  was  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
hence  arose  the  fable  that  this  goddess  had  taught  him  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  sent  him  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dra- 
gons, to  propagate  through  all  the  world  an  art  so  necessary  to 
mankind:  and  the  hazard  which  he  run  in  his  travels  undoubtedly 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Lyncus,  whose  cruelty  they  figured  by 
transformmg  him  into  a  Lynx,  to  prevent  his  putting  Triptole- 
mus to  death. — Finally,  though  we  are  persuaded  that  the  fables 
now  explained,'  have  no  other  foundation  but  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Ceres  or  Isis  into  Greece,  yet  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion here,  what  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Stobaeus,  where  it 
is  said  that  Erectheus,  who  being  at  war  with  the  Eleusinians, 
was  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  should  be  victorious  if  he  sacrificed 
his  daughter  Proserpine;  which  if  true,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  fable. 

■-■  Ceres  appears  commonly  upon  ancient  monu- 

Her  representa- 
tion,   and    wor-    ments  like  a  pregnant  woman.    She  is  crowned 

^^'  wiih  ears  of  corn,  and  holds  in  her  hand  a  branch 

of  noppy;  which  latter  circumstance  alludes  to  what  we  are  told 
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by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  upon  Ceres's  arrival  in  Greece, 
some  grains  of  poppy  were  given  her  to  compose  her  to  sleep, 
v/hich  she  had  not  enjoyed  since  the  rape  of  her  daughter;  be- 
sides, that  this  plant  is  very  fertile. — To  this  goddess  the  first 
fruits  were  offered,  and  her  usual  victim  was  the  sow,  because 
that  animal  is  very  pernicious  to  corn  fields.  At  her  sacrifices, 
instead  of  flowers,  they  used  crowns  of  myrtle  or  narcissus,  in 
allusion  to  the  mourning  dress  she  wore  after  Proserpine's  un- 
lucky adventure:  and  on  these  occasions,  the  Sicilians  in  imita- 
tion of  their  queen  when  in  search  of  her  daughter,  ran  up  and 
down  in  the  night,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  ceremonies  of  her  festivals. 

.  _    .  The  Sicilians,  in  gratitude  for  their  obligations 

of  Ceres  in  Sicily  to  this  goddess,  founded  festivals  and  mysteries 
and  Greece.  r  ,  .     i  . 

55^5^^255;^::^  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  valuable  ser- 
vices. The  times  of  celebrating  these  festivals  being  about  the 
season  for  sowing  their  corn,  and  just  before  harvest,  point  out 
the  reason  of  their'  institution.  Both  these  festivals  were  cele- 
brated with  a  great  deal  of  solemnity;  and  Diodorus  informs  us  that 
they  represented  the  ancient  mode  of  living  before  the  invention 
of  agriculture.— The  inhabitants  of  Attica  also,  affected  with  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Ceres,  distinguished 
themselves  likewise  by  the  many  feasts  they  instituted  to  her 
honour.  The  first  was  called  Proerosia,  because  it  was  celebrated 
just  before  the  time  of  sowing  and  tilling;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  goddess  was  also  called  Proerosia,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancients,  to  give  their  gods  as  many  names  as  they  had 
festivals  and  temples.  The  second,  which  was  celebrated  about 
the  middle  of  October,  was  called  Thesmophoria,  that  is,  the 
feast  of  the  legislatress:  it  lasted  five  days,  and  two  women  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  were  chosen  every  day  to  preside  therein: 
they  bore  upon  their  heads  the  books  of  the  laws  of  Ceres,  and 
sung  hymns  in  her  praise:  they  lived  in  a  very  reserved  and  aus- 
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tere  manner,   remote  from   the   company    of  men;    abstaining 

especially  from   pomegranates,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the 

daughter  of  that   goddess:   lastly,  they  performed  sacrifices  in 

secret,  the  ceremonies  whereof  were  not  allowed  to  be  divulged; 

and  concluded  with  a  sacrifice  of  atonement.,  to  expiate  the  faults 

they  might  have  committed  during  the  solemnity.  The  third, 

which  was  celebrated  in   the   month  of  December,  \Yas  called 

Aloa,  from  alos  which  signifies  a  barn  fioor.,  because  they  used 

to  thrash  the  corn  in  their  barns  during  that  month. 

■    •         But  the  most  solemn  of  all   the  festivals  of 

The  Eleusinian     ,,  i  i  i        t-i       •     -       t  l 

mysteries.  Ceres  was  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  m  the  month 


I  of  August,  called,  by  way  of  preeminence,  the 

Eleusinian  mysteries.  Indeed,  these  were  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  Greece,  into  which  every  body  was  desirous  to  be  initiated. 
These  mysteries  represented  the  history  of  Ceres,  her  laws,  and 
the  improvements  she  had  made  in  agriculture;  the  memory  of 
all  which  circumstances  was  kept  up  by  particular  ceremonies: 
thus  the  solemnities  of  this  festival  comprehended  the  motives 
of  all  the  rest.  Secrecy  therein  was  especially  enjoined  with  great 
strictness,  not  so  much  to  conceal  their  abominations,  as  to  with- 
hold the  true  history  of  Ceres  and  her  daughter  from  the  public, 
lest  the  knowledge  that  these  goddesses  had  only  been  mortal 
women  should  render  their  worship  contemptible;  which  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  le  Clerc  after  Meursius  and  some  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  particularly. favoured  by  Cicero,  when  he  insinuates  that  it 
was  the  humanity  of  Ceres  and  her  daughter,  their  places  of  in- 
terment, and  several  other  ;hings  of  that  nature,  which  they  con- 
cealed with  so  much  care.  In  the  mean  time,  the  initiated  were 
allowed  to  converse  together  upon  these  matters,  which  made 
the  secret  the  less  uneasy  to  them. —  The  mysteries  were  of  two 
sorts,  the  greater  and  the  lesser.  Though  Triptolemus  had  ap- 
pointed that  strangers  should  not  be  capable  of  being  initiated  into 
the  great  mysteries,  yet  Hercules,  to  whom  they  dusrt  refuse  no- 
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thing,  having  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  them,  they  instituted 
the  lesser  mysteries  on  his  account;  which  were  afterwards 
celebrated  at  Argra  near  Athens.  These  lesser  mysteries  served 
in  future  as  a  preparation  for  the  greater  ones,  which  were  cele- 
brated at  Eleusis.  Thus,  after  having  passed  through  a  great 
many  trials,  the  candidate  for  initiation  was  mystes;  that  is,  qua- 
lified to  be  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries,  and  to  become 
efiofites^  or  witness  of  the  most  sacred  mysteries:  nor  was  this 
procured  till  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  probation;  during  which 
time  he  might  enter  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  but  not  into  the 
sanctuary;  and  even  when  he  was  e/ioptes.,  and  enjoyed  that  pri- 
vilege, there  were  still  many  things  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
reserved  for  the  priests  alone. — But  before  we  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  initiated,  we  will  say  something  of  those  priests 
who  officiated  in  these  festivals.  Tlie  first  was  called  Hierophan- 
tes  or  Mystagagos,  that  is,  the  man  who  shows  the  sacred  things; 
whose  name  the  initiated  were  not  permitted  to  mention  to  the 
profane.  He  was  to  be  an  Athenian  of  the  family  of  Eumolpidae, 
of  a  certain  age,  with  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  and 
especially  to  maintain  a  perpetual  continence.  The  second  was 
called  Daduchus,  or  torch-bearer.  The  third  was  the  sacred  he- 
rald. The  fourth  was  a  minister  of  the  altar:  he  was  a  young  man 
who  put  up  prayers  in  the  behalf  of  the  assembly,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  superior  ministers.  Besides  these  four  ministers,  there 
were  two  prophets  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices; 
and  five  delegates  to  see  that  all  things  were  performed  in  order. 
—  When  the  candidate  was  initiated,  he  was  introduced  by  night 
into  the  temple,  after  having  his  hands  waslied  at  the  entrance, 
and  a  crown  of  myrtle  put  upon  his  head.  Then  they  opened  a 
small  box  wherein  were  kept  the  laws  of  Ceres,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies ot  her  mysteries,  which  they  gave  him  to  read  and  to  trans- 
cribe. A  slight  repast  in  memory  of  that  which  Ceres  got  from 
Baubo,  succeeded  this  ceremony.  After  this,  the  rnystc^  entered 
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into  the  sanctuary,  over  which  the  priests  drew  a  veil,  and  then 
all  was  enveloped  in  darkness  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  A 
bright  light  presently  succeeded,  and  exhibited  to  view,  the  sta- 
tue of  Ceres  magnificently  adorned;  and  while  they  were  atten- 
tively considering  it,  the  light  again  disappeared,  and  all  was  once 
more  wrapped  in  profound  darkness.  The  peals  of  thunder  that 
were  now  heard  to  break  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary,  the  light- 
ning that  flashed  from  every  quarter,  and  a  thousand  monstrous 
figures  that  appeared  on  all  sides,  filled' the  initiated  with  horror 
and  consternation.  But  the  next  moment  a  calm  succeeded,  and 
there  appeared  in  broad  daylight,  a  charming  meadow,  where  all 
came  to  dance  and  mix  merrily  together.  And  this  scene  appear- 
ed the  more  agreeable,  when  nothing  but  doleful  and  hideous  ob- 
jects had  just  vanished.  There  it  was  that  amidst  jollity  and  mirth 
all  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  were  revealed;  and  there,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  prevail- 
ed; to  which  Tertullian  added,  that  they  there  carried  the  phal- 
lus of  the  Egyptians  in  procession,  besides  performing  other  ob- 
scenities. But  after  all,  we  know  not  well  what  passed  there,  these 
mysteries  having  been  long  kept  an  impenetrable  secret;  nor 
would  they  ever  have  been  brought  to  light  in  any  degree,  but 
for  some  libertines  who  got  themselves  initiated  on  purpose  to 
divulge  them.  The  purifications  and  oblations  there  practised, 
however,  would  make  one  imagine  they  were  not  so  dissolute  as 
some  authors  have  alleged;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  abuses 
which  the  fathers  of  the  church  speak  of,  were  not  in  the  primi- 
tive institution,  but  had  insinuated  into  them  afterwards.  The 
night  being  spent  in  these  ceremonies,  the  priest  dismissed  the 
assembly  with  some  barbarous  words,  which  show  that  these  mys- 
teries had  been  instituted  by  people  who  spoke  another  language, 
being  probably  the  Egyptian  mysteries  of  Isis,  as  we  have  already 
said. — The  feast  of  initiation  lasted  nine  days.  The  first  day,  called 
jiffyrmos,  or  the  day  of  the  assembly,  was  taken  up  in  the  cere- 
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monies  we  have  just  spoken  of.  On  the  second  day,  the  mijfstes 
were  sent  to  the  sea  to  bathe  themselves.  On  the  third  day,  was 
sacrificed  a  barbel   with  flower  and  cakes.  On  the  fourth,  oxen 
were  yoked  in  a  chariot  with   wheels  like  drums,  and  women 
■walked  by  the  side  of  it  crying  hail^  mother  Dio .'  carrying  little 
boxes  with  cakes,  wool,  pomegranates,  and  poppies;  while  none 
of  the  profane  durst  look  upon  this  chariot,  and  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  windows,  were  obliged  to  withdraw.  On  the 
fifth,  they  walked  all  night,  with  torches  in  their  handsj  in  imita- 
tion of  tRe  search  which  Ceres  had  made  for  her  daughter.  On 
the  sixth,  they  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  the  statue  of  Jac- 
chos  the  son  of  Ceres,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  beafing  in  his 
right  hand  a  torch:  and  as  his  name  signified  Joy,  tTons/iort,  the 
statue  was  accompanied  with  acclamation  of  joy  and  dancing.  On 
the  seventh  day  was  celebrated  the  gymnic  games,  wherein  the 
combatants  were  naked:  these  games,  the  most  ancient  in  Greece 
were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  invention  of  tillage.  The  eighth 
day,  was  employed  in  initiating  those  on  whom  the  ceremony 
had  not  been  performed  on  the  first  day:  it  was  termed  Efiidaurica 
because  Esculapius  had  arrived  on  that  day  from  Epidaurus  to  be 
initiated,  on  whose  account  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  day,  were 
repeated.  The  ninth  day  was  employed  in  filling  vessels  with  wa- 
ter, after  which  they  were  emptied,  while  thty  supplicated  the 
goddess  for  rain  to  fructify  the  earth. — These   mysteries  were 
carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  where  they 
were  performed  even  with  greater  licentiousness.  They  endured 
about  ISOG  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Theodosius  the 
great. 

cofrfTo. 

■  -    •  I   shall  say  a  few  words   here  about  Cotytto, 
Cotytto,  distinct      ,  ,,  r  ,       ^  i  i  ■ 

from  Proserpine,    ^"^  goddess  or  lewdness,  because  seveia)    my- 

was  the  goddess    ihologists  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  only  the 
ot  lewdness. 

■  surname  of  Proserpine,  which  they  liave  fouijded 
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probably  upon  the  resemblance  between  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 

and  Proserpine,  and  those  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour 

of  Cotytto.  It  is  true  that  there  were  a  great  many  obsceneties 

committed  in  both,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cotytto 

Avas  the  same  as  Proserpine.  Strabo,  who  says  that  Cotytto  was  a 

goddess  viorshipped  in  Thrace,  thinks  they  were  quite  distinct; 

and  Synesius,  in  his  Epistles,  agrees  with  Strabo. 

'-  '    "■  The  priests  of  Cotytto  Iiad  the  name  oi  J3a/i- 

Her      obscene 
rites       received    ^^,  and  were  justly  looked  upon  as  the  vilest  of 

the  Athen"^*^ns  ^  nien,  on  account  of  the  obscene  practices  with 
".  ■  i-,.^-.^...    which  they  defiled  themselves  without  check  or 

control.  And  surely  they  must  have  carried  debauchery  very  far, 
since  Juvenal,  who  paints  thenn  to  the  life  with  a  single  stroke, 
says  they  even  tired  out  their  goddess  Cotytto,  though  she  was 
the  goddess  of  lewdness  itself. — The  Athenians  had  received  from 
the  Thracians  the  mysteries  of  this  filthy  deity,  which  were  called 
Cotyttaa;  and  they  celebrated  them  with  great  solemnity,  but  in 
a  secret  and  mysterious  manner,  as  we  are  told  by  Juvenal.  Eu- 
polis,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who  flourished  about  435  years 
before  Christ,  and  severely  lashed  the  vices  of  his  age,  composed 
a  comedy  entitled  Cotytto,  wherein  he  rallied  those  mysteries, 
and  particularly  Alcibiades,  who  participated  in  them;  but  it  cost 
that  poet  his  life,  through  the  resentment  of  Alcibiades:  and  it  is 
to  this  purpose,  if  we  may  believe  the  scholiast  upon  Juvenal, 
that  Canidia  speaks  in  Horace;  "  And  do  you  still  hope  for  impu- 
nity, after  having  exposed  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  Cotytto, 
and  divulged  those  rites  that  are  sacred  to  the  freedoms  of  loveJ'* 


PLVfUS. 

As  we  rake  into  the  very  bosom  of  hell,  says 


Piutusjthe  god 
of  riches,  distinct    Piiny,  in  search  of  riches,  and  are  led  thereby  to 

from  Pluto:-lns    j,^g  gloomy  kingdom  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  with- 
out  reason  that  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  has 
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been  ranked  among  the  infernal  deities.  "  And  would  to  God," 
exclaims  the  poet  Timocreon,  by  way  of  apostrophe  to  Plutus, 
"you  had  always  remained  in  those  gloomy  mansions,  and  had 
never  been  seen  either  by  sea  or  land." — Some  ancients,  frora 
the  great  resemblance  between  their  names,  have  taken  Pluto 
and  Plutus  for  one  and  the  same  god;  but  the  majority  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them.  All  are  agreed  with  Hesiod,  that  the 
former  was  the  son  of  Chronos  or  Saturn  and  Rhea;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  poet,  Plutus  owed  his  original  to  Ceres  and  Jasi- 
on.  "  Ceres,"  says  he,  "  having  had  commerce  with  the  hero  Ja- 
sion,  had  a  son  by  him  named  Plutus,  whom  she  brought  forth  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  and  who  was  very  powerful  both  by  sea  and 
land." — We  know  that  the  old  scholiast  upon  Hesiod,  followed 
therein  by  several  other  authors,  allegorizes  this  genealogy  of 
Plutus,  and  that  in  this  light  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  to 
make  ^lim  the  son  of  Ceres  and  Jasion,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
applied  to  agriculture,  since  it  is  by  means  of  this  art  that  sub-- 
stantial  riches  are  acquired.  But  Hyginus  adds  the  testimony  of 
an  ancient  historian  of  the  city  of  Gnossus  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
of  the  name  of  Petelides,  who  positively  asserts  that  Plutus  was 
the  son  of  Ceres  and  Jasion.  These  are  the  words  of  that  ancient 
historian;  "  To  Ceres  and  Jasion  were  born  two  sons,  Philomelus 
and  Plutus,  who  had  but  little  favour  for  one  another.  The  latter, 
who  was  extremely  rich,  imparted  no  share  of  his  substance  to 
his  brother,  who  being  sadly  reduced,  sold  the  small  estate  he 
had,  bought  two  oxen  with  the  price,  and  was  the  first  that  appli- 
ed himself  to  agriculture.  His  mother  Ceres,  having  admired 
the  art  which  her  son  had  invented,  placed  him  among  the  stars, 
where  he  forms  the  Artophylax."  Here  then,  according  to  the 
authority  of  an  ancient  historian,  whom  Hyginus  does  not  con- 
tradict, is  a  son  of  Jasion,  named  Plutus,  a  very  rich  man;  and 
who  consequently  may  be  the  god  of  riches  adored  by  the 
Greskii. 
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~lle  was  said  to  ^  '^^^  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  whoever  he 

be  blind  and  lame:     ^y^s,  being  observed  to  dispense  his  favours  very 

— on  what  occa 

sions  clear-sight-    unequally,  was  therefore  said  to  be  blind  as  well 

"  as  Cupid  the  god  of  love.  Aristophanes,  in  his 

Plutiis,  adds  ihat  he  was  lame,  because  whenever  he  was  inclined 
to  enrich  the  good,  he  came  to  them  very  slowly;  but  on  these 
occasions  he  was  said  to  be  very  clear-sighted,  and  to  have  good 
eyes.  This  comic  poet  rallies  the  Athenians  with  respect  to  this 
god,  and  makes  him  the  only  deity  whom  they  invoked. — Pindar, 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucan,  tell  us  that  Plutus  was  a  dastardly  god; 
whence  Erasmus  has  taken  occasion  to  make  one  of  his  provei'bs: 
but  Plutus  vindicates  himself  from  that  imputation,  in  the  come- 
dy of  Aristophanes  above  cited,  saying,  that  as  thieves  and  rob- 
bers never  could  catch  him  (that  is,  never  could  make  them- 
selves masters  of  great  riches)  they  construed  his  precaution  and 
foresight  to  be  cowardice.— St.  Jerome,  followed  by  several  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  alleges  that  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  word 
Mammona  was  the  same  with  the  Plutus  of  the  Greeks:  but 
though  that  word  literally  signifies  riches,  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
Syrians  and  Chaldeans  made  a  god  of  riches. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

THE  FURIES. 

-     ■  IF   the  Pagans  have  been  justly  reproached 

Their  original     .  ,        .  .-         .  ,       , 

probably       sug-    lo^'  embracing  a  licentious  theology,  according 

gested  by  the  fall    ^^  which  the  gods  themselves  had  eiven  exam- 

01  the  angels.  °  ° 

■  pies  of  the  greatest  irregularities,  we  ought  at 

least  lo  do  them  justice  as  to^  some  articles  wherein  they  have 
consulted  clear  reason:  such,  among  others,  is  that  of  the  Furies, 
appointed  for  chastising  those  in  the  other  world  who  had  led  an 
irregular  life  in  this.  For  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  after  this 
life  there  were  places  allotted  for  the  punishment  of  tho  wicked, 
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and  the  reward  of  ihe  virtuous;  upon  which  idea  were  formed  the 
Elysian  fields  and  Hell  or  Tartarus,  And  as  judges  were  there 
appointed  to  render  to  every  one  the  portion  he  deserved,  so  the 
Furies  were  imagined  to  he  their  ministers  to  execute  the  sen- 
tences which  they  passed  upon  the  wicked.  It  is  likewise  possi- 
ble (for  idolatry  followed  true  religion  loo  near  not  to  have  pre- 
served some  of  its  truths)  it  is  possible,  that  a  confused  know- 
ledge of  the  fall  of  the  angels  and  their  punishment  had  given 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  the  Furies,  who  are  devils  appointed 
to  be  the  tormentors  of  the  guilty;  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  true 
original  of  these  deities,  invented  by  those  who  embraced  the 
notion  that  there  were  to  be  rewards  and  punishments  after  this 
life.  For  though  this  matter  has  been  disguised  by  the  absurd  fa- 
bles that  have  been  intermixed  with  it,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  substance  of  it  through  the  veils  of  fiction  with  which  they 
have  been  enveloped.  We  ought  to  judge  thus  favourably  for  the 
sake  of  the  philosophers,  who  doubtless  had  sounder  notions  than 
the  people  on  this  subject,  and  not  say  with  Lucretius,  that  what- 
ever had  been  delivered  about  the  infernal  regions  had  reference 
only  to  the  affairs  of  this  life. 

•  -     ■.    .        .  ■    .         When  we  attempt  to  trace  out  the  origin  of 
Their  original  "^ 

according'  to  the     the  pagan  gods,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
■  recourse  to  the  poets  who  have  given  their  gen- 

ealogy; but  we  soon  perceive  that  they»had  no  other  guides  but  a 
confused  tradition,  which  often  left  them  at  entire  liberty  to  chuse 
the  opinion  which  they  thought  the  most  mysterious..  Accord- 
ingly Apollodorus  says,  the  Furies  were  formed  in  the  sea  from 
the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  that  Saturn  had  given  his 
father  Coelus.  Hesiod  who  makes  them  younger  by  one  genera- 
tion, gives  Terra  or  the  Earth  for  their  mother,  who  conceived 
them  from  the  blood  of  Saturn:  but  the  sj\me  poet  in  another 
work,  so  precarious  were  the  principles  of  theology  which  he 
followed,  asserts  that  those  very  goddesses  were  the  daughters  of 
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Discord;  and  to  give  a  higher  proof  of  his  exactness,  he  adds 
that  they  were  born  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  a  sentiment 
which  Virgil  has  followed  in  his  Georgics;  thus  assigning  to  that 
day  which  P\thagoias  thought  sacred  to  justice,  the  birth  of  god- 
tlesses  who  were  to  infiict  it  with  the  utmost  rigour. — Lycoph- 
ron  and  Eschyles  will  have  it  that  the  Furies  were  the  daughters 
of  Night  and  Acheron.  The  author  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  the 
Eumenides,  asserts  that  they  owed  their  birth  to  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpine. Sophocles  makes  them  spring  from  the  Earth  and  Dark- 
ness: and  Epimenides  says,  they  were  the  sisters  of  Venus  and 
the  Parcffi,  and  the  daughters  of  Saturn  and  Evonymus. — I  might 
here  expatiate  upon  what  is  advanced  by  mythologists  and  com- 
mentators as  to  the  different  originals  now  assigned  to  these  god- 
desses, but  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  perceive  that  the 
poets  in  this,  followed  the  traditions  of  their  own  times  and  coun- 
tries; or  that  each  has  given  to  those  deities  such  parents  as  seem- 
ed to  comport  best  with  their  character;  and  that  having  nothing 
certain  nor  plausible  to  deliver  upon  this  subject,  they  determin- 
ed to  give  their  genealogy  at  least  an  air  of  mystery,  which  peo- 
ple seldom  dare  to  investigate. 

=======         If  the  ancients  have  varied  from  each  other 

Their  number,  ,  .    .      ,     _    ,      ^     .  ,         , 

ono-inally  three       ^^  ^*^  "^^  original  or  the  runes,  they  have  not 


=====  been  more  unanimous  as  to  their  number.  At 
first  it  would  seem  they  admitted  only  three  of  them,  Alecto, 
Tisiphone,  and  Megera;  and  these  names  which  import  envtj,  rage, 
and  slaughter,  were  perfectly  applicable  to  them.  Euripides  in- 
cludes the  goddess  Lyssa  among  the  Furies,  because  she  inspired 
rage  and  fury,  whence  her  name  was  derived.  Juno,  according 
to  that  poet,  orders  Iris  to  conduct  Lyssa  armed  with  her  ser- 
pents to  Hercules,  to  infuse  into  him  that  madness  to  which  he 
owed  the  loss  of  his  life.  Plutarch  allows  of  but  one  Fury,  whom 
he  calls  Adrasta,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessityj  who, 
according  to  that  author,  \yas  the  sole  minister  of  the  vengeance 
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of  the  gods.  From  the  manner  in  which  Virgil  paints  ihe  Har- 
pies, it  appears  that  he  takes  them  into  the  number  of  the  Furies: 
indeed,  he  even  calls  the  Furies  by  that  name.  In  fine,  the  god- 
dess Nemesis,  or  the  Nemeses,  for  there  were  reckoned  to  be 
more  than  one,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  tlie  number  of  the  Fu- 
ries. They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Furies;  daughters 
of  Night  and  the  Ocean,  they  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
actions  of  mankind,  to  punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the  virtuous. 
=====  Beside  the  individual  names  of  Alecto,  Tisi- 
tlistinctive     ^^of    P^one,  and  Megera,  &c.  these  goddsses  had  se- 

tlieir    character,     veral  general  epithets  expressive  of  their  fiend- 
Sec. 
;;;—_________    like  character  and   other   circumstances.    The 

Latins  called  them  Furies,  on  account  of  the  fury  they  inspired; 
and  the  Greeks  called  them  Erynnides,  which  signifies  to  fall  in- 
to a  fury.  The  Sicyoniahs,  as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  called 
them  the  venerable  goddesses.  In  fine,  after  Orestes  had  appea- 
sed them  by  sacrifices,  they  got  the  name  of  Eunienides,  or  bene- 
volent; and  not,  as  Lyiio  Geraldi  says,  that  they  were  so  called  by 
the  rule  of  contrary;  for  the  very  occasion  of  giving  them  this 
name  is  a  refutation  of  that  etymology. — The  Greek  -and  Latin 
poets  frequently  give  these  goddesses  epithets  denoting  also 
their  habit,  or  the  serpents  which  they  wore  on  their  heads  in- 
stead of  hair,  or  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped:  thus 
Ovid  calls  them  the  goddesses  of  Palestine,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  fury  with  which  they  inspired  Atis. 

.  After  what  has  been  said,  one  may  concieve 

Their  functions. 

■     pretty  clearly   what   were  the  functions  of  the 


Furies.  Accordingly,  antiquity  has  always  looked  upon  them  as 
the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods;  as  stern  and  inexor- 
able goddesses,  whose  sole  employment  was  to  punish  vice,  not 
only  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  even  in  this  life,  pursuing  the 
guilty  incessantly  with  slings  that  give  them  no  rest,  and  with 
dreadful  visions  which  often  frightened  them  out  of  their  senses. 
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It  would  be  necessary  io  copy  tilmost  all  the  poets,  especially 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Seneca,  to  relate  all  that  they  say  of 
the  frantic  disorders  of  those  whom  these  goddesses  tormented. 
We  know  with  what  lively  strokes  Virgil  paints  the  disorder  oc- 
casioned by  one  of  the  Furies  in  the  court  of  Latinus.  What  Ti- 
siphone  did  to  Etheocles  and  Polynices,  is  unknown  to  none  who 
have  read  Statius.  Ovid  represents  with  the  same  vivacity  the 
whole  havock  caused  at  Thebes  by  the  Fury  whom  Juno  had  sent 
to  take  revenge  upon  Athamas;  and  all  that  Io  suffered  from  an- 
other Fury,  whom  the  same  goddess  had  instigated  to  persecute 
her.  But  of  all  whom  those  implacable  goddesses  tormented,  no 
one  was  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  their  vengeance  than 
the  unhappy  Orestes;  and  the  theatres  of  Greece  frequently  re- 
sounded with  shrieks  of  that  parricide  whom  they  pursued  with 
such  unparalleled  fury. — These  goddesses  were  employed  not 
only  in  punishing  the  guilty,  but  also  in  chastising  mankind  by 
diseases,  by  war,  and  the  other  strokes  of  celestial  wrath.  Virgil 
however,  seems  to  have  distributed  these  several  functions  among 
the  three  Furies,  so  that  Tisiphone  was  employed  for  disseminat- 
ing contagious  distempers;  while  Alecto  propagated  the  disor- 
ders of  war,  according  to  which  idea  Statius  calls  her  the  mother 
of  war:  in  fine,  w  hen  any  person  was  to  be  put  to  death,  Megera 
was  charged  with  that  office. 

======        Cicero  has  reduced  to  a  very  judicious  moral, 

The  moral  im- 
port of  those  func-    all  the  different  functions  of  the  Furies.    Wc 

'  need'not  have  recourse,  says  he,  to  Furies  arm- 

ed with  flaming  brands  to  be  the  tormentors  of  the  wicked;  the 
stings  and  remorses  of  i  guilty  conscience  are  the  only  Furies 
designed  by  the  poets."  They  figure,  no  doubt,  the  reproaches  of 
an  evil  conscience,  that  gnawing  worm  which  incessantly  preys 
upon  the  guilty,  of  which  Nero  even  complained  that  he  never 
could  liberate  himself,  as  we  are  told  by  Suetonius. 
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Goddesses  so  awful  necessarily   commanded 

Tlie  homage 
that     was    paid    particular  homage.    So  great  indeed   was   the 

...  .  '..  -  ■■  ., .,,  ■  ■  veneration  paid  them,  that  one  dared  not  even 
to  mention  their  names,  or  cast  his  eyes  upon  their  temples,  as 
Euripides  tells  us  in  his  Orestes.  And  if  we  may  believe  Sopho- 
cles it  was  accounted  an  act  of  impiety  in  Oedipus,  when  going 
to  Athens  as  a  suppliant,  to  retire  into  a  grove  that  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  Furies  in  the  village  of  Colonte;  for  he  was  obliged, 
before  he  departed,  to  appease  them  by  a  sacrifice,  whereof  this 
poet  and  Theocritus  have  left  us  a  description.  The  inhabitants 
of  Colon£e  enjoined  him  to  pour  out  fountain  water,  which  was 
to  be  drawn  in  vessels  whose  handles  were  covered  with  lamb's 
wool:  after  which,  turning  himself  towards  the  east  he  perform- 
ed a  libation  with  oxycratj  a  composition  of  water  and  vinegar, 
and  threw  upon  the  earth  at  three  several  times  nine  olive 
branches:  and  he  was  especially  prohibited  to  mix  wine  in  the 
sacrifice. 

■  ■ "  "  ■    "  •'        The  Furies  had  temples  in  several  places  in 

The  divine  ho-  „.         .  .„  ,    ,. 

nours    conferred    ^lecce.     i  he    bicyonians,   it    we  may  believe 

on  them  in  Greece  p^usanias,  sacrificed  to  them  yearly  on  the  day 
and  Ronje.  '  '  ■' 
of  their  festival,  ewes  big  with  young,  and  offer- 
ed them  crowns  and  garlands  of  flowers,  especially  of  the  narcis- 
sus, a  plant  beloved  by  the  infernal  deities,  according  to  Sopho- 
cles and  Phurnutus,  on  account  of  the  misfortune  that  befel  the 
young  prince  of  that  name.  They  had  likewise  a  temple  in  tb© 
city  of  Coryneum  in  Achaia,  with  several  small  wooden  statues^ 
This  place  was  so  fatal  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  any  crime, 
that  as  soon  as  they  entered  into  it  they  were  seized  with  a  sud- 
den fury,  which  deprived  them  of  their  reason — so  much  were- 
they  disordered  by  the  presence  of  those  goddesses,  joined  with 
their  own  reflections  upon  their  crimes.  And  these  examples 
must  have  happened  frequently,  as  it  was  found  necessary,  says. 
Vol.  IU.                                                       N  n 
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Pausanias,  to  forbid  all  entering  thither.  The  same  author  adds 
that  in  the  statues  of  these  goddesses  there  was  nothing  either 
very  singular  or  curious,  but  that  there  were  in  the  vestibule  se- 
veral other  statues  in  marble,  representing  women  who  were 
taken  for  priestesses  of  these  goddesses,  of  an  exquisite  work- 
nianship.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  wherein  the  Furies 
are  said  to  have  had  priestesses;  and  we  find  elsewhere,  that  their 
ministers  were  men,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Tilphosa  in  Arca- 
dia, called  Hesichides.  Demosthenes  owns  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  priest  of  those  goddesses  in  the  temple  which  Orestes 
erected  to  them  near  the  Areopagus.  And,  to  mention  it  by  the 
way,  we  are  told  that  all  who  appeared  before  the  judges  of  this 
severe  tribunal,  were  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  that  temple, 
and  to  swear  upon  the  altar  of  the  Furies,  that  they  were  ready 
to  tell  the  truth. — But  of  all  the  temples  dedicated  to  these  divi- 
nities, there  were  none  more  noted,  except  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, than  that  which  the  same  Orestes  erected  in  Arcadia.  It 
was  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  where  the  Furies  appeared 
to  him  for  the  first  time,  and  threw  him  into  such  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness that  he  ale  his  own  fingers.  Having  retired  from  thence  to 
a  field  called  Ate,  the  same  goddesses  appeared  to  him  in  white 
robes,  and  with  a  milder  aspect,  which  again  composed  his  mind. 
Orestes  erected  a  temple  at  each  of  those  places,  and  offered  to 
the  black  Furies  expiatory  sacrifices  to  appease  the  manes  of  his 
mother,  and  to  the  "while  Furies  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  It 
was  upon  this  latter  occasion  that  the  Furies  got  the  name  of  Eu- 
menides.  We  may  add  that  the  temples  of  the  Furies  were  in 
general  a  secure  sanctuary  to  those  who  retired  thither.  Pausa- 
nias remarks,  that  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  Dorians,  who 
were  guilty  of  it,  would  have  all  been  punished  with  death  by  the 
judges  of  the  Areopagus,  had  they  not  fled  for  refuge  to  the  tem- 
ple of  these  goddesses. — Though  the  worship  of  the  Furies  did 
not  make  such  great  progress  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  yet  the  Ro- 
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iTians  were  far  from  neglecting  them.  We  learn  from  Varro  and 
Cicero  that  the  goddess  B'urina,  whom  the  latter  takes-  to  be  one 
of  the  Furies,  had  a  temple  and  a  sacred  grove  at  Rome  in  the 
fourteenth  region;  and  that  the  day  of  her  festival,  which  was 
called  furinalia,  was  the  sixth  before  the  calends  of  September. 
Besides  the  narcissus  they  used  likewise  in  their  sacrifices, 
branches  of  cedar,  of  alder,  hawthorn,  saffron,  and  juniper:  they 
sacrificed  to  them  sheep  and  turtle-doves,  as  we  learn  from  Eli- 
an, observing  the  same  ceremonies  as  those  of  the  other  infernal 
deities. 

,  The  author  of  the  poem  of  the  Argonauts 

The     sacrifice 
offered  to  them    gives  a  fine  description  of  one  of  those  sacrin- 

halfof/^  ^^    ^'    ^^^  which  Medea  offered  for  Jason  before  his 


■   '  combat  with  the  dragon  that  kept  the  golden 

fleece,  wherein  she  invokes  the  Furies.  First  she  makes  three 
trenches  in  the  earth,  into  which  she  pours  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims, pronouncing  some  words  to  call  up  those  deities.  Then  she 
raises  a  pile  of  cypress,  alder,  juniper,  and  thorn,  upon  which  she 
burns  the  black  sheep  that  she  had  killed;  and  after  several  liba- 
tions of  liquors  sweetened  with  honey,  as  being  most  proper  to 
compose  the  sullen  humours  of  those  goddesses,  she  believed 
she  had  at  length  made  them  propitious  to  her  lover. 
=====  Pausanias  remarks  that  in  early  times  the  sta- 
represented.^^"^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^  goddesses  had  nothing  different 
=====    from  those  of  other  deities,  and  that  the  poet 


^schylus,  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  was  the  first  who  represented 
tiiem  with  that  hideous  air,  with  those  writhing  serpents  about 
their  heads,  which  made  them  so  dreadful,  that  the  first,  repre- 
sentation of  his  play  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  spectators.  The 
description  of  the  Furies  given  by  this  poet  was  followed,  and  it 
passed  from  the  theatre  to  the  temples:  henceforth  they  were 
represented  with  a  grim  aspect  and  frightful  mein,  with  attire 
black  and  bloody,  serpents  writhing  about  their  heads  instead  of 
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hair,  a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  snakes  in  the 
ether,  and  for  their  attendants  Terror,  Rage,  Paleness,  and  Death. 
Thus  seated  around  Pluto's  throne,  whose  prime  minislers  they 
"Were,  they  waited  his  orders  with  an  impatience  that  marked  out 
all  the  fury  that  they  were  so  eminently  possessed  of.— We  have 
but  few  monuments  of  these  goddesses  remaining.  But  to  supply 
the  want  of  marbles  and  bronze,  the  poets,  especially  Virgil,  have 
left  us  in  their  works,  pictures  of  them  which  represent  their 
character  to  the  very  life. 

N£MESIS. 

pj       r       .  The  idea  which  the  ancients  had  of  Nemesis 

and    representa-    vvas  that  of  a  divinity  who  inflicted  punishment 

lion. 

■  upon  the  gtiilty>  not  only  in  this  world,  which 

she  surveyed  with  vast  concern  to  find  them  out  for  correction, 
but  also  in  the  next,  where  she  chastises  them  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  For  this  reason  she  was  represented  with  wings;  some- 
times too,  she  had  a  helm  and  a  wheel,  to  set  forth  that  she  pur- 
sued the  guilty  both  by  sea  and  land.  Daughter  of  Justice,  she 
"was  appointed,  if  we  may  believe  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  to 
avenge  impiety,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recompense  virtuous 
actions.  Such  is  the  idea  which  antiquity  gives  us  of  this  god- 
dess; and  this  is  what  has  led  some  authors  even  to  confound  her 
V'ith  the  Furies,  or,  including  her  in  their  number,  to  make  her 
a  fourth. 

ci  Several  among  the  ancients,  and  many  mo- 

bile    IS     con-  °  ^ 

founded  with  Le-    derns,  take  Nemesis  to  be  the  same  with  Leda, 
da  and  Fortune. 
'  ihe  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  supposing  that 

she  got  this  name  after  deification;  but  the  most  common  opi- 
nion is,  that  Nemesis  herself  was  the  mother  of  those  two  heroes 
■whom  she  had  by  Jupiter,  and  that  Leda  was  only  their  nurse.— * 
Others,  and  those  not  a  few,  confound  Nemesis  with  Fortune, 
thinking  that  the  wheel  which  tjsually  accompanies  her  statue^j 
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can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  wheel  of  Fortune;  as  well  as  the 

helm  which  is  a  symbol  common  to  both  these  goddesses. 

-■    ■    —  ■  But  not  to  insist  upon  this,  Nemesis  was  wor- 

Her  worship.         ,  .         ,  .  ,      ,  ,      i    •     <-<  j 

....  shipped  in  several  places  both  in  Ureece  and 


Italy,  even  the  capital  itself;  for,  according  to  P.  Victor,  she  had 
a  temple  at  Rome.  But  nowhere  was  her  worship  more  pom- 
pous than  at  Ramnus,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  she  had  a  statue 
ten  cubits  high,  of  an  entire  stone,  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful, 
that  it  was  nothing  short  of  Phidias's  finest  works;  whence  this 
goddess  got  the  name  of  Rhamnusia. 

■"    ■  Pausanias  makes  more  goddesses  than  one  of 

Why  there  were 
thought    to    be    this  name,  as  he  speaks  of  the  Nemeses  in  the 

more    tlian    one       ■,       i  .i.     r  i\      •  •   _    ,,   a     a  i 

Nemesis  plural,  upon  the  iollowing  occasion:  "  As  Alex- 


■  ander  the  great,"  says  that  author,  ''  was  hunt- 

ing upon  mount  Pagus,  he  fell  asleep  under  a  plane  tree  near  the 
temple  of  the  Nemeses,  when  those  goddesses  appeared  to  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  build  a  city  on  that  spot  of  ground,  and 
to  transport  thither  the  ancient  city  of  Smyrna:  which  he  accord- 
ingly executed,  for  he  is  the  founder  of  that  city  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day." 


SKCTION  SEVENTH. 

THE  PARC^. 


'  '„■"      ,     a  THERE  were  no  divinities  in  the  pagan  world 

General  renec-  '^  ^ 

tions  on  these  who  had  a  more  absolute  power  than  the  Parcje. 
goddesses. 

_.  Mistresses  of  human  lot,  they  regulated  its  des- 

tinies. Whatever  came  to  pass  in  the  world  was  subject  to  their 
empire:  and  we  should  be  mistaken,  were  we  to  imagine  that 
their  functions  were  confined  to  the  superintendance  of  human 
affairs,  since  the  movements  of  the  celestial  spheres,  and  the 
combination  of  the  principles  which  form  the  world,  were  also 
vnder  their  jiirisdiction;  for  the  philosophers  as  well  as  the  pcjets 
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have  spoken  of  the  power  of  these  goddesses,  and  they  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  treating  a  subject  wherein  physiology  had 
almost  as  great  a  share  as  morality. 

•'    '        ••        Varro  says  that  as  these  goddesses  presided 
of  their  nan°e  ^^'^^  ^^^^  birth  of  mankind,  they  took  their  ge- 

=====  neral  appellation  from  /lartui.,  birth.  Servius,  on 
the  contrary,  asserts  that  they  were  so  called  only  by  way  of  an- 
tiphrasis,  because  they  spare  nobody,  quod  ne7mm  parca7it,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  the  Furies  were  termed  Eumenides. — But 
it  is  needless  here  to  cite  a  greater  number  of  etymologies  re- 
specting the  original  of  these  goddesses,  since  after  all  we  should 
learn  nothing  from  them  but  the  various  derivations  of  a  name 
which  the  Latms  gave  to  these  divinities,  the  knowledge  of  whom 
they  had  got  from  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  And  though  their 
name  in  Greek  informs  us  that  they  were  so  called  because  they 
regulated  the  events  of  human  life,  yet  it  still  remains  to  be 
shown  by  what  principle  they  came  to  be  admitted  into  the  sys- 
tem of  pagan  morality. 

—   .  ■  .    .        If  we  trace  the  origin  of  these  goddesses  ac- 

Their  original  ^  ° 

according  to  the    cording  to  the  poets,  we  shall  find  in  those  writ- 
.  ers  such  a  diversity  of  sentiments,  as  are  not 

likely  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Hesiod  says  in  the  beginning  of  his 
theogony,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Erebus; 
wherein  he  was  followed  by  Orpheus,  or  at  least  by  him  who 
composed  the  hymn  upon  the  Parcfe:  and  it  is  obvious  that  these 
two  poets  designed  thereby  to  point  out  the  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity of  our  lot,  as  Horace  expresses  it:  but  Hesiod  again,  as 
if  he  had  forgot  at  the  end  of  his  theogony  what  he  had  said  at 
the  beginning,  says  that  these  goddesses  owed  their  birth  to  Jupi- 
ter and  Themis,  the  daughter  of  Coelus,  wherein  he  is  followed 
by  Apollodorus.  Lycophron,  who  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
author  of  this  theogony.  asserts  that  the  Parcse  were  daughters 
of  the  Sea. — Those  moderns  who  are  of  opinion,  and  not  without 
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reason,  that  the  Greeks  had  derived  ftoni  the  Phenicians  the 
greater  part  of  their  theogony,  search  for  the  origin  of  the  Parcae 
in  the  language  of  that  people,  with  which  Greece  was  made  ac- 
quainted by  their  colonies;  and  if  we  believe  the  learned  Bochart, 
they  were  invented  from  some  expressions  like  those  of  Job  and 
Isaiah,  when  they  say,  "  my  days  are  cut  off  more  swiftly  than 
the  thread  by  the  weaver."  "  The  time  of  my  abode  upon  earth 
is  come  to  an  end."  "  God  cuts  short  the  thread  of  my  life."  &c. 
&c.  M.  le  Clerc  who  had  so  often  successfully  followed  the  no- 
tions of  Bochart,  drops  him  here,  and  says  the  name  of  the  Par- 
cse  comes  from  the  Hebrew  parac/i,  which  signifies  to  cut  the 
thread. 
_,,    .        ,   , .  But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  most  prob- 

original,  from  the  able  opinion  is,  that  these  goddesses  owe  their 
ideas  of  philoso-  .  •  r     ■  •.  i        ,_ 

phers  about  ne-    origmal  to  the  speculations  of  philosophy  about 

^^^^^^y-  necessity.     The    philosophers    being    divided 

among  themselves  about  the  absolute  power  of  the  supreme  be- 
ing over  human  liberty,  some  advocated  the  principles  of  neces- 
sity, and  others  those  of  free  will:  the  former  not  daring  to  divest 
Providence  of  the  knowledge  and  care  of  futurity,  which  they 
saw  could  not  subsist  if  we  were  masters  of  our  own  actions, 
concluded  that  all  came  to  pass  in  this  world  by  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, and  thereupon  formed  their  Fatum:  the  latter  absolutely 
denied  a  Providence,  and  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  free  will 
or  liberty,  pretended  that  Fatum  or  Destiny  was  only  a  chimeri- 
cal divinity.  Each  of  these  conclusions  appeared  just  to  their  re- 
spective sects,  and  every  one  knows  how  modern  philosophy  re- 
conciles these  conflicting  doctrines,  by  maintaining  both  the  exis- 
tence of  Providence  and  free  will.  Fate  or  Destiny  being  a  blind 
deity,  who  regulated  all  things  by  a  power  whose  effects  he  could 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  minis- 
ters to  execute  his  decrees,  for  which  purpose  they  invented  the 
three  Parcse.  Cicero,  after  the  philosopher  Chrysippus,  will  have 
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it  that  they  themselves  were  this  fatal  Necessity  that  governs  us; 
and  this  no  doubt  is  the  true  original  of  the  goddesses  now  in 
question. — We  cannot  refrain  from  observing  while  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  ancients  had  a  very  rational  notion  of  Des- 
tiny, of  which  they  made  a  divinity  to  whom  all  the  rest  were 
subjected:  even  the  heavens,  hell,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  were' 
under  his  empire,  and  nothing  could  reverse  his  decrees.  Accord- 
ingly Jupiter  himself,  in  vain  had  a  mind  to  save  Patroclus;  for 
he  was  obliged  to  examine  and  consult  the  decrees  of  Destiny, 
of  which  he  was  ignorant:  he  takes  the  scales,  weighs  them,  and 
the  side  that  determined  the  death  of  this  hero  being  the  heavi- 
est, he  is  obliged  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  Inevitable  as  the 
decrees  of  this  blind  deity  were,  however.  Homer  says,  they  were 
once  likely  to  have  fallen  short  of  being  put  in  execution;  so  far 
were  the  ancients  from  being  consistent  in  their  ideas  upon  this 
as  well  as  most  other  subjects  of  mythology.  We  are  told  in 
short  that  these  decrees  were  written  from  eternity  in  a  place 
where  the  gods  went  to  consult  them;  and  Ovid  tells  us  that 
Jupiter  v/ent  thither  with  Venus  to  look  into  those  of  Julius  Cse- 
sar.  This  poet  subjoins  that  the  destinies  of  kings  were  engraved 
on  diamond. 

•"  We  shall  now  see  that  the  ancients  differed 

Their   number  .11  j  u  r   .1. 

and  names.  ^^  much  about  the  names  and  number  ot   the 


'  Parcge,  as  they  did  respecting  their  original. 
Hesiod,  who  is  generally  followed  in  this  particular,  makes  three 
of  them,  to  whom  he  gives  the  names  of  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  which  bear  a  manifest  allusion  to  their  functions,  as  wo 
shall  see  in  the  sequel.— Pausanias  names  other  three  Parcae, 
very  differently  from  those  just  mentioned:  the  first  and  the  most 
ancient  was  Venus  Urania,  who  presided  over  our  birth,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  pagan  theology,  which  teaches  that  Love, 
the  uniting  principle  of  the  universe,  was  the  eldest  of  all  the 
gods.  The  second  was  Fortune,  and  in  support  of  thrs  sentimen-t 
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he  quotes  Pindar's  authority.  In  fine,  Ilithia  was  the  third,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Olenus  of  Lycia,  who  as  we  see  in 
Pausanias,  gives  her  th^  name  of  spinsti  ess— Proserpine,  or  the 
Stygian  Juno,  who,  according  to  the  best  authors  of  antiquity, 
often  disputes  with  Atropos  the  office  of  cutting  the  thread  of 
our  destiny,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  the  number  of  the  Parcee. 

.    ■     '    ■■  ■■        As  the  whole  destiny  of  mankind  v^hich  was 
Their  functions. 
^sss^^=^s:si=i    thought  to  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Parcje, 


respected  either  the  time  of   their  nativity,  their  life,  or  their 
death;  Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  moments  of  our  birth    and  held  a  distaff;  La- 
chesis  drew  out  the  thread,  and  spun  all  the  events  of  our  life; 
and  Atropos,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  with  her  scis- 
sors, and  thus  put  a  period  to  it.  These  functions  are  thus  happily 
expressed  in  this  ancient  verse:  Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachesis  net., 
et  Atrofioa  occat.  These  names  according  to  their  Greek  etymo- 
logy, bear  a  plain  allusion  to  the  offices  of  those  goddesses.   The 
first,  signifies  to  spin;  the  second,  to  measure  out  by  lot;  and  the 
last  signifies  irreversible:  or  as  Fulgentius  has  it,  Clotho  signifies 
evacuation;  Lachesis  signifies  lot;   and  Atropos  signifies  without 
law,  to  teach  us  that  Destiny  is  restrained  by  no  consideration 
when  the  hour  of  death  is  arrived. — Conformably  to  those  notions 
the  poets  have  spoken  in  divers  manners  of  the  ministration  of 
the  Parcse.  Sometimes  they  exhort  them  to  spin  out  happy  days 
for  those  that  are  favourites  of  Destiny:  at  other  times  they  tell 
lis  that  these  goddesses  prescribe  the  time  that  we  are  to  con- 
tinue upon  earth,  as  Homer  says  upon  occasion  of  the  stay  that 
Ulysses  was  to  make  with  the  nymph  Calypso,  and  Ovid  when 
speaking  of  the  fatal  brand  to  which  Meleager's  destiny  was  an- 
nexed. Sometimes  they  tell  us  that  these  goddesses  reveal  a  part 
of  our  destiny,  and  conceal  the  rest  in  impenetrable  obscurityr 
Vo'L.  III.  O  0 
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that  they  make  use  of  the  subserviency  of  man  to  take  away  the 
lives  of  those  whose  destinies  are  accomplished,  as  Virgil  says 
oFHalesus.  The  poets  will  have  these  goddesses  to  be  sometimes 
present  and  officiating  even  in  the  apartments  of  women  in  child- 
bed, as  Ovid  and  Hyginus  say  of  Meleager,  and  Catullus  of 
Achilles,  See.  Sec.  They  also  make  them  preside  over  the  return 
of  those  who  visit  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  with  permission  from 
the  gods  to  revisit  the  earth,  such  as  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
.^neas,  Theseus,  and  others.  They  are  the  absolute  mistresses 
of  all  things  that  live,  as  we  are  told  by  Claudian;  and  they  dis- 
jpense  as  they  please  all  the  good.and  evil  that  befall  us,  according 
to  Hesiod. — The  philosophers  again,  give  the  Parcffi  functions 
quite  different  from  those  we  have  just  mentioned.  Aristotle  says 
that  Clotho  presided  over  the  present  time,  Lachesis  over  the  fu- 
ture, and  Atropos  over  the  past:  and  Plato  is  so  romantic  upon 
this  subject,  that  his  imagination  has  a  little  outstripped  his  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  he  represents  these  goddesses  in  the  midst  of 
the  celestial  spheres,  in  white  robes  bespangled  with  stars,  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads,  and  seated  upon  thrones  effulgent 
with  light,  where  they  attune  their  voices  to  the  songs  of  the  Si- 
rens: there  says  he,  Lachesis  sung  past  events;  Clotho  those 
■which  are  the  product  of  the  present  moment;  and  Atropos 
such  as  still  lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  Sometimes  he  ima- 
gines an  adamantine  spindle,  of  which  one  end  touches  the  earth, 
while  the  other  is  lost  in  the  clouds:  Necessity,  high  enthroned 
upon  an  altar,  holds  this  spindle  between  her  knees,  and  the  three 
Parcfe  who  are  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  turn  it  with  their  hands. 
Plutarch  delivers  a  phii9Sophy  upon  the  same  subject  not  less 
subtile:  Atropos,  according  to  him,  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the 
sun,  sheds  down  upon  the  earth  the  first  principles  of  life;  Clo- 
tho, who  has  her  residence  in  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  forms  the 
stamina  that  infolds  the  eternal  seeds;  and  Lachesis,  whose  abode 
is  upon  tho  earth,  presides  over  the  destinies  of  mapkind. 
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-•"'••  If  we  consider  the  absolute  power  the  Farces 

Then-  worship.  ,      •    • 

were  supposed  to, have  over  nil  our  deslimeS) 


we  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  had  the  most  solemn  wor- 
ship: and  yet  we  find  little  or  nothing  upon  this  subject  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  be- 
ing accounted  inexorable  goddesses  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
mitigate,  it  was  judged  uiinecessary  to  be  at  any  trouble  and  ex- 
pense about  their  worship.  All  that  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  is, 
that  they  had  temples  in  Greece,  and  statues  in  several  places. 
The  Lacedemonians,'  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  author,  built 
them  a  temple  near  Orestes's  tomb;  and  the  Sicyonians  another 
which  they  dedicated  to  them  in  the  sacred  grove,  where  they 
bestowed  the  same  worship  upon  them  as  they  did  upon  the  Fu- 
ries: and  Menander,  a  very  ancient  author,  says  they  offered 
them  every  year,  black  sheep,  when  the  priests,  among  other 
ceremonies,  were  obliged  to  wear  crowns  of  flowers.  Pausanias 
also  says,  that  in  the  city  pf  Olympia,  there  was  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  the  director  of  the  Parcte,  near  which  those 
goddesses  had  another:  and  he  adds  further,  that  in  a  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphos,  were  the  statues  of  two  Parcte  by  that  of  Ju- 
piter, who  was  in  the  place  of  the  third;  and  that  at  Megara  the 
statue  of  the  same  god  bore  upon  its  head  those  of  the  three 
goddesses, 

====^====  It  is  easy  to  conceive  from  what  has  been  said, 
and  symbolf:— ^"  '^"^^  ^'"°"^  ^^®  description  of  these  goddesses  gi- 
••  ven  by  Catullus,  in  what  manner  they  were  rep- 

resented: but  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  not  one  antique 
figure  of  them  remaining;  those  which  we  find  in  Cartari,  and 
some  other  authors,  being  only  designed  from  the  descriptions 
given  of  them  by  the  poets  and  philosophers.  They  were  usually 
figured,  however,  like  three  very  old  women,  with  chaplets  made 
of  large  locks  of  white  wool,  interwoven  with  flowers  of  narcis- 
sus; a  white  robe  covered  their  whole  bcdv,  and  v.-hitc  fillets 
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bound  their  chaplets,  as  Catullus  has  it.  One  held  the  distaff,  an- 
other the  spindle,  and  the  third  the  scissors  to  cut  the  thread,  at 
the  hour  of  death,  which  Virgil  calls  the  day  of  the  Parcse.  Ac- 
cording to  other  authors,  the  habits  of  these  three  goddesses  did 
not  resemble  one  another:  Clotho,  clad  in  a  robe  of  different  co- 
lours, wore  on  her  head  a  crown  of  seven  stars,  and  held  in  her 
hand  a  spindle  which  reached  from  heaven  to  the  earth;  Lache- 
sis's  robe  was  spangled  with  a  number  of  stars,  and  she  had  by 
her  a  great  many  distaffsj  Atropos  was  clothed  in  black,  with 
scissors  in  her  hand,  and  many  clews  of  thread,  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  lives  whose  destinies  they  contain- 
ed. Here  we  may  add  upon  the  authority  of  Pausanias,  that 
among  the  other  figures  represented  upon  Cypselus's  chest,  was 
to  be  seen  that  of  a  kind  of  monster  with  a  wild  and  savage  air, 
great  tusks,  and  crooked  hands,  which  was  known  to  be  a  Parca 
from  the  inscription  upon  it, 

•   ■  •    •  The  great  age  of  the  Parcae,  figured  beyond 

—their  explana-    ^^^^^   ^j^^  eternity  of  the  divine  decrees:   the 
•;=====    distaff  and  the  spindle  signified  that  it  belonged 
to  them  to  regulate  their  course:  and  that  figurative  thread  ex- 
pressed the  insignificancy  of  human  life,  which  is  so  slender  and 
precarious.  Lycophron  adds  that*  these  goddesses  were  lame,  to 
signify  the  inequality  of  events  in  life,  and  that  mixed  state  of 
good  and  evil  which  we  experience  by  turns.  If  they  had  wings, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  a  hymn  to  Mercury,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  it  was  in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  of  life  which 
flies  apace  and  passes  away  like  a  dream.  The  crowns  which  they 
wore  upon  their  heads,  betokened  their  absolute  power  over  the 
universe,  the  events  of  whereof  were  under  their  direction:  and 
the  horrid  cave  where  Orpheus  says  they  dwelt,  was  an  emblem 
of  the  obscurity  that  envelops  our  destinies.    That  horrid  mein 
which  Pausanias  gives  to  one  of  the  Parcae  who  was  Pear  the 
tomb  of  Etheocles  and  Polynices,  her  great  tusks  and  crooked 
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hands  which  made  her  more  terrible  than  the  fiercest  of  wild 
beasts,  all  this  denoted  that  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
dreadful,  than  the  destinies  of  those  two  unfortunate  brothers, 
and  that  their  days  had  been  spun  by  the  most  terrible  of  the 
Parcse.  In  fine,  if  the  philosophers  placed  them  in  the  celestial 
spheres  where  they  accompanied  with  their  voices  the  songs  of 
the  Sirens  or  the  Muses,  it  was  to  intimate  that  they  regulated 
that  admirable  harmony  whereby  nature  sustains  the  order  of  the 
universe. 

SECTION    EIGHTH. 

NOX,  SOJVINUS,  MORS,  NiENIA,  AND 

DII  MANES. 

NOX. 

■  NOX  or  Night,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  the 

Her  descent  and      ,        ,  f  /-.i  i  i  i         i-   •   - 

antiquity.  daughter  ot  Chaos;  and  as  they  made  a  divinity 

■— — —    of  her,  they  could  not  but  make  her  the  first  and 

eldest  of  all,  since  it  is  so  far  true  that  darkness  preceded  light, 

and  in  the  beginning  overspread  the  face  of  the  deep:  Et  tenetrx 

erant  sufierfaciem  abijssi.    Accordingly,  the  author  who  assumes 

the  name  of  Orpheus,  says  she  was  the  mother  of  gods  and  men. 

-'  The  poets  who  followed  those  just  mentioned 

The  different  .     .        ^.     ,.   .   . 

modes  of  repre-    have  rivalled  one  another  in  painting  this  divinity. 

senting  her.  Theocritus  makes  her  appear  mounted  upon  a 

chariot,  preceded  by  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  Others  give  her 
wings,  to  figure  the  rapidity  of  her  course.  But  the  most  ingeni- 
ous description  of  her,  is  given  by  Euripides,  who  represents  this 
goddess  muffled  ujin  a  large  black  veil  bespangled  with  stars,  in 
her  chariot  coursing  the  vast  circuit  of  the  heavens;  and  this 
manner  of  representing  her  has  been  followed  by  the  painters  and 
statuaries.    Sometimesj  however,  we  find  her  without  her  cha- 
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riot,  with  her  veil  spangled  with  stars  fluttering  in  the  wind,  while 

she  approaches  the  earth  to  extinguish  the  torch  that  she  has  in 

her  hand;  and  this  manner  of  representing  the  goddess  of  Night 

was  practised  till  as  late  as  the  tenth  century. 

=====         As  Night  was  only  a  physical  divinitv,  or,  to 

Her  progeny.  " 

=====    speak  more  accurately,  was  a  nonentity,  since 


darkness  is  but  the  bare  privation  of  light,  the  poets  gave  her  a 
progeny  of  the  same  kind,  whom  she  was  said  to  have  had  by  Ere- 
bus; namely,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Envy,  Labour,  Destiny,  Old  Age, 
Love,  Death,  Darkness,  Misery,  the  Parcae,  the  Hesperides, 
Dreams,  and  Sleep. 

,    .      '  ^  We  may  add,  before  we  close  this  article,  that 

She  IS  confound- 
ed xvith  Diana  or    the  ancients  confounded  Nox  with  Diana  when 

-  the  latter  represented  the  Moon,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  god  Lunus;  who  according 
to  Spartian,  was  worshipped  at  Carrse,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
whither  the  emperor  Caracalla  undertook  an  expedition  in  order 
to  worship  that  god.  Maffei  has  given  a  print  of  the  statue  of 
Lunus,  where  he  is  represented  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet  arched 
before;  and  we  find  him  in  medals  standing  in  a  military  habit 
with  a  pike  or  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  victory, 
with  a  cock  at  his  feet,  whose  crowing  by  night  indicates  the  re- 
turning of  the  dawn. 

SOMXUS. 

: - -        Somnus  or  Sleep,  according  to  Hesiod,  was 

His  genealogy. 

-  the  son  of  Night  and  brother  to  Mors  or  Death. 


Homer  speaking  of  this  god,  says,  this  is  Sleep,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  brother  of  Death.  Virgil,  who  never  loses  sight  of  his 
original,  says  the  same  thing.  And  surely  they  could  never  have 
given  him  a  more  appropriate  title,  since  he  is  the  very  image 
of  Death.  The  author  of  a  hymn  which  passes  under  Orpheus's 
name,  calls  Sleep  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  every  thing 
that  breathes  upon  earth. 
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"  The  Lacedemonians,  as  we  are  told  by  Pau- 

How  he  was  .  ,  .l     v       r  u  •   •      j   • 

represented.  sanius  upon  the  authority  ot  Homer,  joined  in 

r  I      ;    their  temples  the  representation  of  Sleep  with 

that  of  Death.  "  We  see,  says  that  author,  upon  one  of  the  faces 
of  Cypseliis's  chest,  a  woman  bearing  two  children  in  her  arms, 
the  one  white,  and  the  other  black,  the  one  asleep,  and  the  other 
seeming  to  sleep;  and  both  of  them  with  their  feet  deformed. 
The  inscription  makes  them  known:  but  abstracted  from  the  in- 
scription, who  can  doubt  that  one  of  these  children  is  Sleep,  and 
ihe  other  Death,  and  that  the  woman  who  holds  them  is  Night." 
Thus  we  learn  that  Sleep  was  represented  as  an  infant;  and  this 
is  undeniably  proved  by  a  fine  marble  of  an  excellent  taste, 
■which  we  have  now  extant.  It  represents  a  child  wrapped  in  pro- 
found sleep,  with  poppies  in  one  hand,  and  reclining  his  head  on 
the  other.  Near  him  is  a  large  vase  probably  containing  a  narco- 
tic or  soporiferous  liquor.  The  same  author  speaks  of  a  statue  of 
Sleep,  that  was  in  a  temple  of  ^sculapius,  which  had  only  a 
head;  but  as  he  seldom  remembers  what  he  has  said,  or  antici- 
pates what  he  has  to  say,  he  does  not  let  us  know  whether  it  was 
the  head  of  a  child,  or  that  of  a  man.  As  we  have  another  statue 
of  Sleep,  known  under  the  figure  of  a  winged  infant,  it  is  prob- 
able this  was  the  only  manner  of  representing  this  god. 

•■  ■    .  Dreams  passed  for  the  children  of  Sleep,  and 

His  prog-eny. 

==^=;^iii^^=     Ovid  names  three  of  them;  Morpheus,  who  is 


only  for  men,  excelled  most  in  assuming  the  gait,  the  mein,  the 
air,  and  the  tone  of  voice  of  those  whom  he-is  to  represent;  Pho- 
betor,  the  second,  assumes  the  similitude  of  wild  beasts,  birds, 
and  serpents.  The  third,  called  Phantasia,  transformed  himself 
into  earth,  rocks,  rivers,  and  every  inanimate  thing,  but  these 
three  Dreams  were  delegated  only  to  the  palaces  of  kings  and 
other  nobles:  there  were  however  numbers  of  others  for  the  popu- 
lace.—It  is  here  proper  to  remark  that  the  ancients  distinguished 
two  sorts  of  dreams;  the  true  ones,  that  is  those  which  exhibited 
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things  real;  unci  false  dreams,  which  deceived  us  with  mere  illu- 
sions. The  former  were  contained  in  an  ordinary  horn,  and  the 
latter  in  an  ivory  one:  hence  the  two  gates  of  Sleep,  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  Virgil,  which  were  made  the  one  of  horn  and  th© 
other  of  ivory. 

-  Homer  places  the  mansion  of  Sleep  in  the 

His  mansion,     •  ,       ,      f.   r  ,     ,  .    -  ,.      , 

and  his  office.         island  or   Lemnos;   and  there  it  is  accordingly, 


'  ihat  Juno  comes  in  quest  of  the  drowsy  god  to 

lull  Jupiter  to  sleef).  The  other  poets,  among  whom  is  Ovid,  fix 
the  residence  of  this  god  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  as 
nothing  agrees  better  to  the  character  of  Sleep  than  a  country 
overspread  with  eternal  darkness.  Virgil  makes  the  habitation 
of  Sleep  and  Dreams  to  be  in  an  old  ash  tree,  that  grew  at  the 
mouth  of  hell. — The  poets  make  frequent  mention  of  the  pop- 
pies which  this  god  holds  in  his  horn,  and  which  he  sheds  upon 
weary  mortals.  Ovid,  who  is  fuller  than  any  other  upon  the  article 
of  Sleep,  says  that  Juno,  tired  with  the  fruitless  vows  which  Al- 
cyone was  incessantly  putting  up  to  her  for  her  husband,  who 
had  perished  by  shipwreck,  sends  Isis  to  the  palace  of  Sleep,  to 
order  him  to  inform  that  unhappy  fond  spouse  of  her  husband's 
death.  Nothing  is  n)ore  elegant  than  the  description  that  poet 
eives  of  the  palace  of  that  god,  and  of  the  Dreams  that  there 
surround  him. 

■   ■  —        The  invocations  of  Sleep  might  have,  and 

The  invocations  ,,     ,     ,  .        ,.™  .      .„       . 

to  Somnus.  actually  had,  two  quite  different  significations. 

=:^=^^=^=  When  he  vvas  invoked  for  the  dead,  as  we  see 
in  the  forms  that  sometimes  occur  upon  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
cients, such  as  JEternali  Sovino^  and  the  like,  the  eternal  sleep  of 
death  was  meant:  but  on  all  other  occasions  Sleep  was  taken  in 
the  natural  signification,  whom  they  addressed,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  peaceful  undisturbed  repose  which  he  bestows. 
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======        As  we  have  observed,    according  to  Homer, 

His  genealogy.  _^  .       . 

;i:::=^^:::::;^^^     tlna  Sleep  was  the  brother  of  Death,  which  is 


itself  the  eternal  sleep,  we  shall  add  here  a  few  words  upon  that 
divinity;  for  the  Greeks  included  Death  among  the  number  of 
their  gods.  Their  poets,  as  well  as  the  Latins,  and  Virgil  among 
the  rest,  give  him  that  title.  Night  was  the  mother  of  Death,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some,  without  a  father;  though  Erebus 
is  looked  upon  in  that  relation  to  him  by  others. 

■  The  office  of  Mors  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
His  function.             .  '      »    . 

■  dying,  and  put  a  period  to  the  struggles  of  life. 


In  the  discharge  of  this  function  he  is  inexorable;  for  no  prayers 

can  move  him,  nor  any  sacrifices  pacify  him;  wherefore  there 

were  no  temples,  no  sacrifices,  no  priests  consecrated  to  Mors. 

■  We  learn  from   Pausanias  that  the  Lacede- 

How  he  was  •  i     i  r     i  ■  i  ■  r 

represented.  m.oiiians  had  a  statue  oi    this  god  near  that  or 


=====  his  brother  Sleep.  We  have  also  just  given  a 
description  from  that  author  of  the  statue  of  Night  bearing  in 
her  arms  her  two  sons.  Death  and  Sleep.  Some  painters  have  re- 
presented this  god  under  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  enveloped  in 
a  black  robe  bespangled  with  stars;  having  black  wings;  and  with 
a  scythe  or  scymetar  in  his  right  hand. 

'  The  fable  of  this  god  can  be  regarded  in  no 

cation  of  death  '  °^^^^''  ''g^t,  than  as  a  pertinent  emblem  of  that 
===;:=  undeviiiting  principle  of  nature,  whose  deter- 
mined and  irresistable  operations  dissolve,  in  turn,  all  the  bonds 
of  regenerating,  frail  vitality. 

NJEKIjt. 

,.     .     ,  ■         Nfenia  was  the  goddess  of  funerals.  She  had 

Nxnia,  thegod-  *-" 

dess  of  funerals,    >i  worship  well  established  at  Rome,  where  his- 

her  worship,  &c.  ,  i         i         ,       i  •   u     i      u  j 

sii^iiiiii^i^ii^:^:^    toij   makes  nietitioiKot. a  chapel  which  she  had 

Vol.  III.  P  p 
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without  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  especially  at  the  funerale  of 
old  men,  if  we  may  believe  Varro,  whose  testimony  is  quoted  by 
St.  Augustine,  that  double  honours  were  paid  to  this  goddess:  and 
from  the  same  divinity  were  derived  the  names  of  those  mourn- 
ful ditties  that  were  sung  at  funerals.  This  goddess,  in  short, 
who  is  but  little  known  except  from  Arnobius,  the  only  one  of 
the  ancients  whose  writings  are  extant,  that  speaks  of  her,  was 
never  invoked  but  in  the  agonies  and  dying  moments  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

DJI    MANES. 

The  ancients  had  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 


Their  functions. 
n —  gods  called  Manes,  since  they  gave  their  names 


also  to  the  shades  of  the  dead.  They  were  often  confounded  with 

the  Genii,  called  familiar  Lares,  and  sometimes  Lemures  fioui 

whom  they  were  derived,  as  we  shall  presently  sec.    But  what 

mythologists  teach  us  with  most  certainty  about  them,  is,  that 

they  were  gods  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  burying  places,  and 

the  tombs  of  tlie  dead.   It  v/as  their  business  also  to  take  care  of 

the  ghosts  of  the  dead  bodies  they  watched  over  in  the  burying- 

places,  and  Pluto  was  their  master:   this  is  the  reason  why  that 

god   had  the  name  of   Suninianus,  as  much  as  to  s^y  .Siimmun 

JManium,  the  sovereign  of  the  Manes,  as  we  have  it  in  Martinus 

Capella. 

■ Some  ancients  give  the  goddess  Mania  for 

Tlicir  original       ,  ,  r    i      at  i  i     •    . 

from  CJenii.  ^'^^  mother  of  the  Manes;  but  their  true  origi- 


nal is  to  be  referred  to  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  world  was  full  of  Genii,  as  we  have  said  in  the  first  volume, 
both  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead;  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad,  the  former  being  called 
familiar  Lares,  and  the  latter  Lemures  or  Larvte.  Thus  when 
Virgil  says,  qui&gue  suos /laiwiur  Manes,  according  to  Servius  he 
would  say,  we  have  each  of  us  our  Genii.  But  a  passage  in  Apu- 
leius  respecting  the  Demon  of  Socrates  explains  the  whole  of 
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this  piece  of  mythology.  "  The  Genius,  says  he,  is  the  soul  of  man 
disengaged  and  set  at  libei'ty  from  the  bonds  whereby  it  was  uni- 
ted to  the  body.  I  find  in  the  ancient  Latin  language  it  was  called 
at  that  time  Lemur.  Of  the  Lemures,  they  whose  province  it 
was  to  talce  care  of  those  who  inhabited  the  houses  where  they 
themselves  had  dwelt,  who  are  gentle  and  peaceful,  are  called 
familiar  Lares.  Those  on  the  contrary,  who  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  have  no  fixed  residence,  but  are  condemned  to 
wander  up  and  down,  raising  panic  terror  in  the  good,  whom 
they  delight  to  disturb,  and  inflicting  real  evils  upon  the  viciouSi 
are  named  Larvje:  and  both  the  one  and  the  other,  whether  La- 
res or  Larvae,  are  called  Dii  Manes;  which  designation  of  gods 
is  added  to  them  by  way  of  honour." 

======         I  cannot  divine  for  what  reason  the  ancients 

Like  the  ghosts,     ....  .  .       ,  .  • 

they  are  friffhten-    imagmed  there  was  a  virtue  m  the  noise  and 

ed  by  the  noise  of  ciashina:  of  brass  and  iron  to  disperse  these  gods; 
brass  and  iron.  '^  _  *^  ^_ 

=^=^==    but  Lucian  and  Agatharcides,  cited  by  Fhotius, 

assure  us  that  it  was  so  insupportable  to  the  Manes,  that  it  put 
them  to  flight. — Thus  it  was  also  as  to  the  ghosts  that  were  in 
the  infernal  regions:  accordingly  Circe,  in  Homer,  recommends 
to  Ulysses,  when  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  who  pre- 
side there,  and  had  poured  out  the  blood  of  the  victim  into  a 
ditch,  to  take  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  by  the  clashing  of  it,  to 
keep  off  the  ghosts  who  would  come  to  suck  up  the  blood,  which 
they  exceedingly  thirsted  after.  Virgil,  who  always  copies  the 
Greek  poet,  says  in  like  manner,  that  iEneas,  upon  his  arrival  in 
hell,  took  his  sword  to  defend  himself  against  the  same  ghosts 
who  were  fluttering  about  him.  But  it  seems  he  was  going  to  fall 
on  them  in  good  earnest,  and  had  a  mind  to  try  a  fencing  bout, 
when  the  Sibyl  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  thrusts  would  be 
useless,  as  they  were  nothing  but  vain  phantoms,  on  whom  steel 
could  make  no  impression. 
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— : — ; But,  not  to  dwell  upon  this,  the  sentiment  of 

The  divine  hon- 
ours  that    were    fear,  as  much  as  that  of  esteem,  inspired  peo- 

pie  with  an  extreme  veneration  for  these  gods, 
to  whom  they  never  failed  to  recommend  the  dead:  hence  the 
usual  form  which  we  find  upon  the  ancient  tombs,  Diis  Manibuts. 
Hence  also  those  frequent  libations  that  were  performed  there, 
the  object  whereof  was  not  only  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  but  also 
the  Dii  Manes  by  whom  they  were  guarded.  The  Augurs  like- 
wise honoured  those  gods  with  a  particular  worship,  and  never 
failed  to  invoke  them,  because  they  took  them  to  be  the  authors 
of  whatever  good  and  evil  which  befell  mankind. 

,  Such  were  the  gods  who  are  said  by  mytho- 

A  remark  upon  °  ^       ^ 

some  other  dei-    log'.sts  to  have  presided  over  the  infernal  regi- 

ties. 

;^^s^:=^s^=^    ons.  Of  the  same  number  have  been  reckoned 

Jupiter  Stygius,  and  Juno  Stygia;  but  in  this  acceptation  these 
deities  were  the  same  as  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Liber  and  Hecate 
were  no  other  than  the  sun  and  the  moon,  who,  upon  their  de- 
scent to  the  lower  hemisphere,  went,  according  to  popular  opi- 
nion, to  enlighten  the  kingdom  of  the  ghosts.  Mercury,  also, 
only  conducted  the  souls  thither,  and  then  returned  to  heaven, 
his  ordinai7  mansion. 


-  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few 

General  remarks  ,    ,.   •       , 

on  the  worship  of    remarks  on  the  worship  and  divine  honours  that 

the  infernal  dei-  y^^y^  pajj  to  the  infernal  deities  in  eeneral,  by 
ties.  '^  o  '     / 

=====    way  of  recapitulating  what  we  have  said  of  each 

of  them  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  supplying  what  we  have 
there  omitted.  First,  no  altars  were  erected  to  these  deities;  for 
whom  ditches  only  were  made  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims. Secondly,  those  victims  were  always  to  be  black,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  victims  that  were  offered  to  the  celestial 
and  other  gods.  Thirdly,  the  priests,  in  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
deitie^j  always  had  their  heads  covered,  though  the  contrary  was 
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not  uniformly  observed  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  other  gods. 
Fourthly,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  infernal  gods,  the 
priest  in  reciting  the  prayers  prescribed  by  the  ritual,  kissed  his 
hand,  and  then  turned  it  towards  the  earth;  whereas  he  held  it 
upwards  when  those  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  heavenly 
gods,  and  when  he  sacrificed  to  the  earth  he  touched  the  ground. 
Fifthly,  Pluto  and  all  the  other  infernal  gods  were  generally 
hated,  as  we  read  in  Homer,  because  those  gods  were  inflexible, 
or  indeed  so  little  moved  by  the  prayers  of  men  that  they  hardly 
deigned  to  lend  an  ear  to  them.  Euripides  adds  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  neither  temples  nor  altars  were  erected  to  them,  nor 
any  hymns  sung  in  their  praise.  Not  that  no  worship  was  paid 
them;  but,  besides  their  being  rarely  addressed,  instead  of  ask- 
ing favours  of  them,  as  of  the  other  gods,  it  was  with  a  view  to 
appease  them,  and  prevent  their  doing  mischief;  though  at  the 
same  time  the  votary  had  no  great  hope  of  success.  Sixthly, 
these  gods  were  accounted  so  ferocious  and  unsocial,  that  they 
always  lived  by  themselves,  and  had  but  very  little  commerce 
with  others,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  poet.  Lastly,  the  infernal 
gods  were  so  many  sovereigns  in  their  gloomy  regions,  as  those 
of  heaven  were  in  Olympus;  for  the  latter,  though  more  honour- 
ed, had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  former.  And  the  same  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  terrestrial  gods;  for,  when  Juno  brought 
^olus  to  raise  that  storm  which  did  so  much  damage  to  jEneas's 
fleet,  Neptune  gave  him  roundly  to  understand  that  he  Avas  mas- 
ter. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

TERRESTRIAL  DEITIES. 

SECTION  FinST. 

TERRA  OR  TITiEA,  &c. 

THE  ancient  pagan  world  was  not  content 


General  remarks. 

^=sss=^=ss!=i  with  filling  heaven  and  hell  with  gods  and  god- 
desses, they  also  peopled  the  earth  with  them,  both  by  land  and 
water.  The  Earth*  itself  was  a  divinity,  and  all  the  parts  of  it 


•  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  Demogorgon  in  silence,  as 
some  mythologlsts  place  him  at  the  head  of  terrestrial  divinities.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  the  Genius  of  the  earth,  as  his  name  imports  Boccace,  in 
his  genealogy  of  the  gods,  speaks  of  him  upon  the  authority  of  Theo- 
dontion,  who  had  himself  copied  Pronapides,  and  what  he  says  of  him 
amounts  to  this.  "  Demogorgon  was  a  slovenly  old  man,  overgrown  with 
filth,  pale,  and  disfigured,  who  had  his  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
His  companions  were  Eternity  and  Chaos.  Growing  weary  of  this  dismal 
solitude,  he  made  a  little  ball  to  sit  upon,  and  having  raised  himself  into 
the  air,  he  encompassed  the  earth,  and  thus  formed  the  heavens.  Having 
accidentally  passed  over  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  he  brought  from 
thence  the  burning  matter  which  he  sent  to  heaven  to  enlighten  the  world, 
and  thus  formed  the  Sun,  which  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  Earth,  from 
which  union  were  born  Tartarus  and  the  Night,"  &c.  These  authors  give 
Demogorgon  several  children,  and  Boccace  has  deduced  their  genealogy. 
The  first  of  his  children  was  jarring  Discord.  Demogorgon,  says  Pronapi- 
des, vexed  in  the  bottom  of  his  cave  with  the  pains  which  Chaos  suffered. 
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had  their  particular  deities.  Thus,  by  land,  the  woods  had  their 
Dryads,  their  Hama-dryads,  their  Satyrs,  Fauns,  £cc. ;  the  moun- 
tains had  their  Oreades;  there  were  some  for  the  fields,  and  for 
their  boundaries;  some  for  the  gardens  and  the  orchards;  for  the 
corn,  the  fruits,  and  the  harvests;  for  flocks  and  their  keepers; 
for  cities  and  villasi;es;  for  houses  and  highways,  Sec.  The  water 
also,  which  occupied  too  considerable  a  part  of  the  globe  to  have 
been  left  without  tutelar  deities,  was  perhaps  the  part  over  which 
paganism  established  the  greatest  number:  the  ocean,  the  seas, 
the  rivers,  the  floods,  the  fountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  other  col- 
lections of  water,  had  their  particular  gods;  the  water  itself  was 
reckoned  a  divinity,  and  had  a  distinct  worship  paid  to  it.  Though 
all  these  are,  properly  speaking  terrestrial  deities,  yet  in  compli- 
ance to  custom,  we  shall  divide  them,  according  to  the  more  ii- 
ijiited  acceptation  of  that  term,  into  terrestrial  and  sea  deities,  in 
this  and  the  following  chapter. 

=====  The  Earth  was  one  of  the  chief  and  most  an- 
as a  eoddess  '  ^  cient  deities  of  the  pagan  world,  and  there  were 
•  few  idolatrous  nations  who  did  not  pay  her  a  re- 

ligious worship:  and  what  is  singular  in  this  case,  the  philoso- 
phers were,  or  afi'ected  to  be,  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with 
the  poets.  Plato  in  his  Tirnxus^  says  the  world,  the  heavens,  the 
stars,  and  the  earth,  are  so  many  divinities.  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tus,  his  disciple,  not  to  mention  others,  also  includes  the  eart 


opened  her  womb  and  took  from  thence  Discord,  who  left  tlie  bottom  of 
the  earth  to  come  and  dwe^  upon  its  surface.  In  like  manner  he  took  from 
thence  Pain,  who  is  his  second  son;  and  then  the  three  Parcx;  his  next 
children  were  Heaven,  Pitho,  and  the  Earth:  finally,  the  ninth  of  Demo- 
gorgon's  children  was  Erebus,  who  had  a  numerous  offspring*. — It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  all  this  is  only  a  physical  theology,  under  the  mask  of 
which  the  ancients  iiave  disguised,  in  a  very  gross  manner,  the  mystery 
of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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among  the  gods:  and  as  the  ancients  knew  nothing,  except  their 

notions  of  a  chaos,  older  than  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  we  may 

conclude  that  these  were  their  two  first  divinities.   Accordingly, 

Titsea,  the  most  ancient  name  of  this  goddess,  as  mentioned  by 

Sanchoniathon,  Diodorus,  and   several  others,  signifies  clay  or 

earth,  and  consequently  was  very  suitable  to  her,  as  well  as  that 

of  Uranus  was  to  her  husband,  which  signifies  heaven. 

■■■"■■  In  process  of  time,  several  princesses  came 

Sevei'al  princes-    ,    ,         ,       j  ,,  r   i  i        .      ^ 

ses  worshipped  as    ^°  ^^  adored  as  goddesses  of  the  eai'th;  the  first 

goddesses  of  the    ^f  whom  assumed  the  name  of  Titeea,  as  we 

earth. 

'  ■  ■  ■  ■  have  seen  in  the  history  of  several  of  the  Titan 

princes  who  were  her  sons;  and  her  husband  was  Ccelus  or  Ura- 
nus. Another  goddess  of  the  earth  was  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Chro- 
nos  or  Saturn,  a  younger  princess  by  one  generation  than  Titjea, 
who  was  her  mother.  She  was  frequently  confounded  with  Dia- 
na, Ceres,  or  Proserpine,  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  Di- 
ana was  taken  for  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  and  Proser- 
pine for  the  lower  hemisphere.  Lastly,  Ops,  Tellus,  Vesta,  Bona 
Dea,  and  Cybele  or  great  mother,  v/ere  also  other  names  given 
to  the  earth  as  a  goddess. — Varro,  in  St.  Augustine,  accounts  for 
the  different  names,  and  explains  the  mysteries  of  them.  "  They 
believe,"  says  he,  »  that  Tellus  is  the  same  with  the  goddess  Ops, 
because  she  is  improved  by  labour;  she  is  the  great-mother,  be- 
cause she  produces  aliments;  she  is  Proserpine,  because  the  corn 
springs  out  of  her  bosom;  she  is  Vesta,  because  she  is  clothed 
with  herbs  and  turf;  thus  it  is  that  they  reduce  several  goddesses 
to  this  one,  and  not  without  foundation.  She  is  also  called  Cybele 
or  (he  mother  of  the  gods:  and  as  such,  the  drum  which  is  given 
her,    figures   the    globe  of   the   earth;    the  turrets   she  wears 
upon  her  head  represent  her  cities;  the  seats  with  which  she  is 
surrounded,  denote  that  she  alone,  while  all  things  else  are  in 
motion  about  her,  remains  fixed  and  immoveable;  the  eunuch 
Vol.  JII.  Qq 
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priests  who  serve  her,  point  out  that  no  more  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  cultivate  it;  their  toss- 
ing and  tuinbling  one  another  before  her,  is  to  show  that  those 
^vho  cultivate  her  have  always  something  to  do;  the  sound  of  bra- 
zen cymbals,  denote  the  noise  made  by  the  utensils  of  agricul- 
ture, which  were  of  brass  before  the  use  of  iron  was  discovered; 
the  tame  lions  represent  that  there  is  no  ground  so  wild  and  bar- 
ren, but  may  be  subdued  and  cultivated."'  But  of  all  the  goddesses 
of  the  earth,  Cybele  to  whom  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation  al- 
ludes, was  the  most  famous;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
principally  to  the  history  of  this  goddess,  through  the  remainder 
of  this  section,  concluding  it  however  with  a  few  remarks  about 
Vesta. 

crsELE. 

•  ■-  ".'■■■■■.    ..  So  many  different  accounts  are  given  of  the 

The   fable    of         .  ,  i  •         j         i       .■ 

Cybele  and  Atvs:     pr^'^cess  who  was  worshipped  under  the  name 

'   ,  I  of  Cybele,  that  it  would  be  not  only  laborious 

but  useless  in  the  extreme  to  recite  them  all.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  the  accounts  given  of  her  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  a  few  others,  as  being  the  most  circumstantial  and 
sutisfactory.  According  to  this  author,  "  The  Phrygians  say,  they 
Iiad  once  a  king  named  Menos,  who  reigned  also  over  Lydia. 
Tills  prince  had  by  his  wife  Dindyme,  a  daughter  whom  he  did 
■not  wish  to  raise,  and  therefore  exposed  her  upon  mount  Cybele. 
The  gods  however  permitted  her  to  be  suckled  by  leopards  and 
other  wild  animals.  Some  shepherdesses  of  the  place  having  dis- 
covered the  infant,  carried  her  home  with  them,  and  called  her 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  they  had  found  her.  When  she 
■was  grown  up  she  surpassed  her  companions  in  beauty  and  wis- 
dom, genius  and  invention:  she  invented  a  flute  with  several 
stops,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  timbrels  and  drums  into 
concerts.  She  cured  by  purifications  and  music,  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  children  and  cattle.  As  she  had  saved  many  children, 
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and  used  to  hug  them  to  her  breast,  she  was  unanimously  called 
Mother.  The  chief  of  her  fiivourites  was  Marsyas  the  Phrygian,, 
a  man  esteemed  both  for  natural  and  moral  endowments.— «Cy- 
bele,  now  become  marriageable,  fell  in  love  with  a  youth  of  the 
country,  who  was  called  Atys.  Her  relations  at  length  discovered 
that  she  had  secret  intercourse  with  her  lover,  upon  her  proving 
to  be  pregnant.  They  conducted  her  to  the  court  of  her  father 
the  king,  who,  enraged  at  the  circumstance,  put  Atys  to  death, 
as  also  the  shepherdesses  who  had  nursed  his  daughter,  and  or- 
dered that  their  bodies  should  lie  unburied.  Cybele,  transported 
with  extreme  fondness  for  the  young  Atys,  and  suffering  great 
anguish  for  the  disaster  of  her  nurses,  turned  delirious,  and  raji 
through  the  country  making  the  air  resound  with  her  lamenta- 
tions. Marsyas  pitying  her  unhappy  fate,  on  account  of  the  friend- 
ship that  had  formerly  subsisted  between  them,  thought  fit  to 
follow  her:  they  arrived  together  at  Nyssa  where  Bacchus  re- 
sided, and  there  met  with  Apollo,  who  proved  so  fatal  to  Mar- 
syas, in  consequence  of  his  presumptuous  challenge  to  a  trial  of 
skill  upon  the  flute.  It  is  said  that  Apollo,  after  he  had  consecra- 
ted in  the  cave  of  Bacchus,  his  lyre  and  the  pipes  of  MarsyaSj 
grew  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and  accompanied  her  in  her  rambles, 
as  far  as  the  Hyperborean  mountains.  About  this  time  the  Phry- 
gians were  afflicted  with  cruel  distempers,  caused  by  a  barren- 
ness of  the  earth.  Having  demanded  of  the  bracle  a  remedy  for 
their  calamity,  they  were  ordered  to  inter  the  body  of  Atys,  and 
to  honour  Cybele  as  a  goddess    The  body  of  Atys  being  entirely 
consumed  by  lim.e,  they  represented  it  by  a  figure,  before  which 
they  made  great  lamentations,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  him  whom 
they  had  unjustly  put  to  death,  a  ceremony  which  they  have  pre- 
served to  this  day.  They  instituted  in  honour  of  Cybele,  annual 
sacrifices;  and  at  length  they  erected  to  her  a  stately  temple,  in 
the  city  of  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  and  there  founded  festivals  to 
this  goddess."— -Arnobius  says,  Atys  was  a  youth  who  kept  flocks-j 
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and  that  Cybele  in  her  old  age  fell  in  love  with  him;  but  that  not- 
withstanding her  being  a  queen,  he  received  her  advances  with 
disdain;  whence  Tertullian  says  Cybele  had  sighed  for  an  un- 
grateful youtli.  We  also  learn  from  Arnobius,  that  Cybele,  to  re- 
venge herself  for  the  coldness  of  Atys,  had  him  emasculated.— 
Serviiis,  Tatian,  Lactantius,  and  St.  Augustine,  relate  somewhat 
differently  the  story  of  Cybele  and  Atys:  but  still  their  accounts 
seem  to  turn  upon  the  amours  of  an  old  queen  with  a  young  man 
who  slighted  her. — Some  authors  again,  allege  that  the  whole  of 
this  story  has  no  other  foundation,  but  that  the  young  Atys  being 
priest  of  Cybele,  and  not  keping  the  vow  of  chastity  incident  to  his 
office,  had  punished  himself  in  the  cruel  manner  above  alluded 
to. — Catullus,  who  has  composed  a  little  poem  upon  the  amours 
of  Cybele  and  Atys,  informs  us  that  this  young  prince  having 
quitted  the  place  of  his  nativity,  retired  into  Phrygia,  where  hav- 
ing castrated  himself  through  some  transport  of  rage,  Cybele 
took  him  into  the  number  of  her  priests. 

■  ■    .  '  All  these  different  accounts  show  that  there 

— conjectures  as  .    _ 

to  the  foundation     were  in  all  probability  a  plurality  of  persons  of 

°   ^ '  the  name  of  Cybele,  and  thdt  the  history  of  a 

princess  of  Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Marsyas,  has  been 
filled  up  with  the  adventures  of  all  the  rest.  Or,  as  Phrygia  is 
the  country  where  the  Titan  princes  kept  their  court,  and  where 
the  worship  of  Titea  was  first  established,  the  priests  in  after 
times  may  have  perplexed  her  history,  and  given  her  the  name 
of  Cybele  from  a  mountain  of  that  country.  Others  derive  this 
name  from  the  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  to  bring  forth  with 
sorrow,  and  pretend  that  the  tradition  of  Eve,  condemned  to  the 
pains  of  child-bearing,  is  couched  under  this  fable.  Circumstan- 
ces that  are  quite  inexplicable  were  added  to  it,  intermixed  with 
obscenities  containing  the  most  abominable  mysteries  of  pagan 
theology. 
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'  The  worship  of "Cybtle  became  famous,  es- 

The  worship  of  .   ,,     •  m         •        n        r      •     i  i 

Cybele     blended    pecially  in  Phiygia,    Her  testivals  were  there 

With  that  of  the  soleni?iized  with  great  uproar;  the  priests  mak- 
;sss;^ss==  ing  iJ  horrible  din  with  their  tabrets,  and  striking 
their  bucklers  with  their  spears,  danced  and  made  many  Strange 
contortions  with  their  heads  and  whole  body,  whence  they  got 
the  name,  of  Corybantes:  with  these  movements  they  united 
shrieks  and  bowlings  to  deplore  the  death  of  Atys,  to  whose  pu- 
nishment those  wretched  priests  voluntarily  submitted.  They 
were  called  Galli,  and  the  high  priest  Archigallus,  from  the  ri- 
ver called  Gallus,  near  which  these  priests  inflicted  upon  them- 
selves the  punishment  just  mentioned,  to  fulfil  the  law  which 
Ceres  had  prescribed  to  them.  It  is  said  that  the  effects  of  the 
water  of  that  river  was  to  throw  them  into  fits  of  enthusiasm,  as 
Ovid  expresses  it,  qui  bibet,  indefurit.  They  paid  particular  hon- 
ours to  the  pine  tree,  because  it  was  near  such  a  tree  that  Atys 
had  been  castrated;  they  crowred  its  branches,  and  covered  its 
trunk  with  wool,  because  the  goddess  had  thus  covered  the  body 
of  her  dead  lover,  hoping  to  restore  him  to  life;  they  abstained 
from  eating  bread,  because  Cybele  had  observed  a  long  fast  in 
token  of  her  deep  distress.  In  short,  all  their  ceremonies  seemed 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  story  above  related:  but  because  the  fa- 
ble of  Cybele,  though  historical  in  its  original,  came  afterwards 
to  be  blended  with  physical  circumstances,  and  that  goddess  taken 
for  the  Earth,  her  worship  consequently  had  relation  thereto.— 
The  Romans  and  other  people  of  Laiium  sacrificed  to  the  Earth 
in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Her  first  festival  was  on  the 
24th  of  January,  that  she  might  give  growth  to  the  grain  and 
the  fruits  which  she  bears;  and  this  festival  was  called  the  holy- 
,  day  of  seeding  time.  Her  second  festival,  celebrated  in  April,  in 
which  she  was  invoked  to  receive  from  the  sun  moderate  heat, 
and  favourable  rays  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruits,  was  called 
Hilanaj  that  i?,  the  festival  of  iny.  Her  third  festival,  which  was 
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celebrated  ihe  first  day  of  May,   was  called  Damium,  from  Da- 
mia,  a  surname  of  that  goddess.   When  the  time  allotted  for  the 
celebration  of  this  festival  arrived  the  vestals  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  high-priest  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  good  goddess, 
the  mysterious  divinity  to  whom  the  men  were  strangers,  it  be- 
ing communicated  only  to  women.   This  sacrifice  instituted  for 
-  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  people,  was  performed  with  great 
apparatus  and  wonderful  circumspection.  They  were  at  great  ex- 
pense in  adorning  the  house  where  the  festival  was  celebrated, 
and  as  the  night  was  devoted  to  this  ceremony  the  apartments 
were  illuminated  with  a  vast  number  of  lights.    The  place  was 
adorned  with  flowers  and  foliage  of  various  kinds:   myrtle  how- 
ever was  excepted,  either  because,  according  to  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition delivered  by  Plutarch,   Faunus  employed  the  branches  of 
that  shrub  to  punish  the  intemperance  of  his  wife,  who  had  drank 
wine  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  times;  or  because  myrtle  was 
consecrated  to  Venus  an  unchaste  goddess,  whose  worship  did 
not  correspond  with  that  of  a  goddess  acknowledged  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  the  standard  of  conjugal  chastity.   The  principal  care 
was  to  admit  to  this  solemnity  none  but  women,  to  debar  from 
thence  all  the  men,  even  the  master  of  the  house,  and  all  his  male 
servants.  Their  superstition  proceeded  so  far  as  to  block  up  the 
windows  through  which  passengers  might  possibly  perceive  their 
mysteries,  and  even  to  drtiw  curtains  over  the  pictures  of  men  or 
male  animals  that  happened  to  hang  in  the  apartments. — The  same 
veil  which  hid  from  us  the  Eleusinii.n  mysteries,  has  also  left  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  secret  worship  that  was  practised  during  the 
festivals  consecrated  to  the  good  goddess.   It  is  not  so  much  as 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty  about  the  name  of  this  divinity. 
Even  the  Roman  historians  acknowledge  their  ignorance  as  to 
this  point,  and  what  some  of  them  have  said  of  it  amounts  only 
to  conjecture.   Macrobius  attributes  this  title  of  good  goddess  to 
Cylj-elcj  or  to  the  Earth,  because  she  is  the  source  of  all  blessings. 
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Plutarch  seems  to  confound  her  with  Flora.  Varro  alleges  she 
was  the  wife  of  Faunus,  and  that  her  modesty  and  chaste  deport- 
ment had  procured  her  divine  honours:  she  was  so  chaste,  adds 
he,  that  she  never  looked  upon  another  man  but  her  husband. 
And  popular  superstition  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  this  god- 
dess would  strike  with  blindness  every  man  who  should  presume 
to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  mysteries  of  her  worship.  The  adven- 
ture of  Clodius,  who  introduced  himself  in  disguise  into  the 
house  of  Ceesar,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  good  god- 
dess, which  occasioned  that  dictator  to  repudiate  his  wife  Pam- 
peia,  is  well  known. — We  may  add  here  that  the  Greeks  had  also 
their  good  goddess,  who  was  as  little  known  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  reason  of  the  care  taken  to  conceal  the  infamous  rites 
that  accompanied  her  mysteries. 

...  The  worship  of  the  Earth  is  very  ancient  as 

Its  original  not  '^  •' 

from    Asia,    but     we  have  before  stated,  and  it  is  not  in  Phrygia 

from  Es^ypt.  ,      ,    r        i  •    •      i     r  •..      • 

'  ihal   we  are  to  look  tor  the  origmal  oi  it,  smce 

it  was  not  received  in  Europe  till  the  lime  of  Cadmus  who  intro- 
duced il  thither;  and  it  was  Dardanus,  cotemporary  with  Cadmus, 
who  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jasion  repaired  with  Cybele 
his  sister-in-law,  and  Corybas  his  nephew  into  Phrygia,  whither 
they  introduced  the  mysteries  of  this  mother  goddess  the  Earth. 
Cybele  gave  her  name  to  this  goddess,  and  Corybas  occasioned 
her  priests  to  be  called  Corybantes.  This  is  the  reason  why  Cy- 
bele herself  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  accounted  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  Though  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  not  perfectly 
agreed  with  Diodorus,  since  he  says  that  Dardanus  founded  only 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  which  Chryses  his  spouse  had  learnt 
in  Arcadia,  and  that  it  was  only  their  son  Idaeus  who  introduced 
into  Phrygia  those  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  yet  we  see  at  what 
time  those  mysteries  were  introduced,  by  the  time  when  those 
persons  lived.  And  if  we  may  believe  Lucian,  there  are  a  great 
many  proofs  that  the  Syrian  goddess  is  the  same  with  Rhea  or 
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Cybele,  since  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  had  lions,  tabrets,  eu- 
nuch priests,  and  her  head  crowned  with  turrets.  r\Iacrobius  too, 
alleges  the  goddess  Aiergatis  of  the  Syrians  was,v  among  that 
people,  the  symbol  of  the  Earth,  Here  then  we  have  the  worship 
of  the  Earth  already  established  in  Syria:  but  the  Syrians  were 
not  the  original  founders  of  it;  foi  they  had  borrowed  it  of  the 
Egyptians  who  worshipped  the  Earth  under  the  name  of  Isis. 
This  is  what  we  learn  from  Servius  and  Isidorus  after  him.  Ma- 
crobius  and  several  other  authois  say  the  same,  and  Herodotus 
grants  that  Isis  is  the  same  as  Ceres,  a  divinity  always  confound- 
ed with  the  Earth.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  what  we  have 
said  of  Isis  elsewhere,  since  the  same  divinities  were  frequently 
the  symbols  of  several  different  tilings.  This  then  was  the  origin 
of  the  worship  of  the  Earth,  which  was  propagated  with  the 
Egyptian  colonies,  fust  to  Syria  and  Phenicia,  then  into  Phrygia 
in  Asia  Minor,  thence  to  Greece,  and  finally  into  Italy;  and  this, 
for  the  most  part,  v/as  the  course  of  fables  and  idolatry  in  general. 

■  Cybel6  was  generally  represented  as  a  robust 

The  figure  and  ^  &  /       l 

symbols  of    Cy-     woman  far  advanced  in  pi egnancy,  to  denote  the 
'  fecundity  of  the  earth,  of  which  she  was  the 

symbol.  She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  to  intimate  that  the  earth 
locked  iip  the  seeds  of  vegetation  during  the  winter  season.  The 
crown  of  oak  leaves  which  she  sometimes  wore,  was  ^  memorial 
that  men  had  in  early  ages  fed  upon  the  fruit  of  that  tree.  She 
was  most  frequently  crowned  with  turrets,  in  allusion  to  the  cities 
that  decorate  the  earth.  She  is  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
tame  lions,  to  intimate  that  the  most  rude  and  uncultivated  lands 
can  be  made  fruitful.  W^hen  she  was  represented  sitting,  it  was 
to  denote  the  stability  of  the  earth.  This  goddess  is  also  repre- 
sented with  many  breasts,  in  allusion  to  the  earth's  affording  ali-, 
ment  to  all  living  creatures;  and  under  this  figure  she  generally 
carries  a  lion  on  each  arm,  other  animals  on  her  garments,  and  a 
globe  in  one  hand,  to  denote  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
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■  ■  ■  There  were  two  goddesses  of  this  nair.e,  the 

Two  Vestas; 

one,  emblem  of  elder,  and  the  younger  Vesta.  The  elder  Vesta 
other ^of  fire  ^  ^'"^^  ^'^^  Same  as  Titea,  and  is  often  confounded 
'  by  mythologists  with  I'ellus,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Cy- 

bele,  Proserpine,  and  Hecate:  her  history  and  worship  as  the  em- 
blem and  goddess  of  the  earth,  was  of  course  the  same  in  every 
essential  respect,  with  that  we  have  just  recited.  The  younger 
Vesta  was  the  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Saturn,  the  emUlem  and 
goddess  of  fire  and  the  patroness  of  the  Vestal  virgins  among  the 
Romans,  who  honoured  her  with  a  peculiar  worship.  It  is  of  this 
Vesta  or  Fire  therefore,  that  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
here. 

'  It  is  agreed  that  the    worship  of  Fire  was 

The  origin  and     ,  ,     •         t     i     ■       ^  ,     i  ,        rr. 

propagation      of    brought  mto  Italy  by  jEneas  and  the  other  1  ro- 

^e  worship  of  jans  who  settled  there;  but  the  Phrygians  them- 
■  -  selves  had  received  this  worship  from  the  east- 
ern nations.  The  Chaldeans  hifti  a  high  veneration  for  Fire,  which 
they  accounted  a  divinity.  There  was  in  the  province  of  Babylon, 
a  city  consecrated  to  this  usage,  which  vvas  called  the  city  of  Ur, 
or  Fire.  The  Persians  were  yet  more  superstitious  in  this  respect 
than  the  Chaldeans:  they  had  temples  which  they  called  Pyrxa 
or  fire-temples,  set  apart  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
Fire,  as  we  have  said  on  a  former  occasion.  From  this  early  and 
remote  origin,  the  worship  of  Fire  made  its  way  into  the  most 
distant  countries,  and  even  into  Peru  and  other  parts  of  America. 
— We  shall  conclude  this  short  article,  by  remarking,  first,  that 
it  was  not  only  in  the  temples  and  in  the-Pyrsea  that  the  sacred 
Fire  was  preserved,  since  every  private  person  was  obliged  to 
maintain  it  at  the  gate  of  his  house;  and  hence  according  to  Ovid, 
arose  the  name  of  vestibule:  Virgil  also  gives  us  to  understand 
that  jEneas,  before  he  left  his  father's  palace,  had  removed  the 
Vol.  III.  Rr 
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Fire  from  the  sacred  lietirth.  Secondly,  that  the  name  of  Vesta 
is  synonymous  with  that  of  Fire,  called  by  the  Greeks  Esta,  by 
the  Chaldean  and  Persians  Avesta:  which  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  learned  M.  Hyde,  induced  the  famous  Zoroaster  to  call  his 
book,  wherein  the  worship  of  Fire  was  explained,  by  the  name 
of  Avesta. 

SECTION    SECOND. 

TERMINUS. 

^     ■-    ■     .  .  ■  !F  the  boundaries  which  separate  the  fields 

The  origin    of 
land-marks  from     had  always  been  kept  sacred,  law  and  religion 

^^'^  '  need  not  have  lent  their  assistance  to  prevent 

encroachments  upon  them.  The  golden  age,  of  which  the  poets 
speak  so  much,  that  happy  time  when  all  goods  were  held  in 
common,  was  a  period  of  but  short  duration;  and  the  same 
covetousness  which  led  men  to  appropriate  some  things  to  them- 
selves, tempted  them  very  soon  to  usurp  what  belonged  to  others; 
hence  originated  those  boundaries  which  the  laws  obliged  every 
individual  to  fix  to  the  ground  he  possessed.  If  we  may  credit 
Virgil,  Ceres  herself,  that  famous  legislatress,  who  made  such 
great  improvements  in  agriculture,  was  the  first  that  enacted 
laws  compelling  every  one  to  fix  boundaries  to  his  grounds.  Plu- 
tarch traces  not  the  custom  of,  land-marks  so  high,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  since  he  expressly  says,  that  before  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  fields  and  possessions  which  were  in  that  people's 
territory,  had  no  determined  limit,  either  by  trees  or  stones,  or 
by  any  other  mark  that  could  distinguish  their  extent.  But  it  is 
neither  in  the  Greek  nor  Latin  authors  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  institution  of  ancient  usages.  That  which  affixes  boundaries 
to  the  fields  must  necessarily  have  been  established  in  the  earli- 
est ages;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptians  were 
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among  the  first  founders  of  it.  As  the  Nile,  by  its  periodical  in- 
undations, confounded  their  lands,  they  upplied  themselves  to 
geometry,  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  mventors,  that  after 
those  inundations  subsided,  every  one  might  have  his  own  as- 
signed him  by  admeusurement:  But  as  this  way  of  surveying 
from  time  to  time  the  fields  of  every  individual  was  tedious  and 
troublesome,  it  is  probable  that  a  more  easy  method  was  soon 
substituted  for  it,  by  placing  permanent  land- marks  that  would 
resist  the  inundations  of  the  river.  M,  de  Boze,  in  a  learned  dis- 
sertation upon  the  god  Terminus,  says  that  the  Egyptians  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews  the  custom  of  designating  the  boundaries 
of  their  fields,  and  that  Moses  does  not  command  his  people  to 
set  bounds  to  their  lands,  since  it  was  a  settled  principle  every 
where;  but  only  forbids  them  to  encroach  upon  those  boundaries. 

■     •  ■       •         However,  as  the  laws  established  for  the  se- 

The  origin,  and  -.r.!.!!  i  »  cc  ■      . 

mode  of    repre-    ^'J'l'y  o*    '"^  land-marks  were  not  a  sufficient 

«enting,    Teroi-    cjir^  (q  avarice,  Numa  Pompilius  persuaded  the 

nus. 

ss==s=ss=;    people  that  there  was  a  god  and  protector  of  the 

land-marks,  who  avenged  their  incroachments.  He  even  built  a 
temple  to  that  god  upon  the  Tarpeian  mount,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  his  worship.  To  render  his  object  the  more  suc- 
cessful, he  had  this  new  god  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
pyramidal  stone  as  we  learn  from  Tibullus  and  Ovid;  or  if  we 
may  believe  Lactantius,  it  was  the  same  stone  which  Saturn  had 
swallowed  instead  of  Jupiter.  The  god  Terminus,  however,  was 
afterwards  represented  with  a  human  body,  placed  upon  a  pyra- 
midal stone  or  land-mark. — Such  is  the  origin  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus: we  must  not,  however,  dissemble  that  there  was  a  god  the 
protector  of  the  land-marks  before  the  lime  of  Numa:  and  this 
vas  Jupiter  himself,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Terminalis, 
whom  several  very  ancient  authors  confound  with  the  god  Ter- 
minus. Uionysius  of  Halicarnassus  even  says  that  it  was  to  Jupi- 
ter Terminalis  that  Numa  consecrated  the  laml-marks:  and  if  w-^ 
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trace  the  subject  a  little  higher,  we  shall  find  in  Greece  the  same 
god  protector  of  the  boundaries,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ho- 
morius  or  Horius;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
worshipped  Jupiter  Tcrminalis  under  the  form  of  a  stone,  and 
that  upon  this  stone  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  taken,  according 
to  the  form,  Jovem  Lapidem  Jurare^  which  we  have  taken  notice 
of  in  the  first  volume.  And  it  was  impossible  to  render  the  boun- 
daries more  sacred,  and  observed  with  greater  awe,  than  by  sup- 
posing the  sovereign  of  the  gods  was  the  protector  of  their  pri- 
vileges. 

''~~  The  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  was  called 

and  worship  '  ^^o"^  ^^'s  name  Terminalis,  and  was  celebrated 
'  about  the  last  of  February.   On  that  day  public 

and  private  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  but  without  any  effu- 
sion of  blood;  the  whole  ceremony  consisting  only  of  libations 
of  wine  and  milk,  offerings  of  fruit,  and  some  cakes  of  new  meal. 
The  public  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temples,  and  the  others 
upon  the  land-marks.  The  two  parties  whose  lands  touched  each 
other,  having  adorned  each  side  of  their  boundary-stone  or  Ter- 
minus with  a  garland,  they  offered  to  it  their  gifts,  as  we  are  told 
by  Ovid.  Tl'.en  they  anointed  it  with  oil  prepared  upon  the  very 
spot,  and  thus  concluded  the  festival.  But  this  primitive  simpli- 
city did  not  last  long:  they  forgot  Numa's  law,  forbidding  any 
animated  thing  to  be  offered  to  this  god,  whose  worship  was  to 
be  wholly  rural;  for  in  after  times  they  sacrificed  to  him  lambs 
and  pigs,  whereon  the  families  of  th.e  parties  who  sacrificed  feast- 
ed near  the  march-stone  where  they  sung  the  praises  of  the  god 
in  whose  name  thev  assembled. 
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SECTION   THIRD. 

FLORA,  POMONA,  VERTUMNUS,  AND 
PRIAPUS. 

FLORA. 

IF  we  ftiay  give  credit  to  Lactantiiis,  Flora 


Confounded  with 

Acca  Laiirentiaa    \\  as  c  p(0sti\ute,  who  having  acquired  immense 

■  liches,  made  the  Roman  people  her  heirs,  be- 

sides appropriating  a  considerable  sum  for  celebrating  annually 
the  day  of  her  nativity  by  a  solemn  festival  and  games  called  after 
her  Floralia.  But,  continues  that  learned  father,  the  shame  both 
of  the  inheritance,  and  of  such  a  festival,  inclined  the  senate  to 
put  that  courtezan  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  to  feign  that 
she  was  the  goddess  of  flowers.  And  Ovid,  to  give  an  air  of  truth 
to  this  fiction,  says  Flora  was  a  nymph  called  Chloris,  who  being 
married  to  the  Zephir,  received  from  her  spouse  the  dominion 
over  all  the  flowers.— Some  critics,  among  whom  are  Vossius 
and  Bayle,  pretending  to  find  no  such  account  in  the  ancients, 
have  fallen  foul  upon  Lactantius;  ard  the  last  makes  no  scruple 
to  say  that  he  had  borrowed  the  hep  of  falshood,  and  that  no 
other  father  of  the  church,  nor  any  oF  the  ancients  had  said  any 
thing  like  it.  But  if  it  is  true  that  Minutius  Felix,  Arnobius,  and 
St.  Augustine,  among  the  fathers  of  tiie  church;  Plutarch,  Ma- 
crobius,  and  an  ancient  scholiast  on  Jivenal  among  profane  au- 
thors, speak  much  in  the  same  manner  with  Lactantius;  the  cen- 
sure of  those  two  critics  will  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself.  Accord- 
ingly Minutius  Felix  says  Acca  Laurentia  and  Flora  were  two 
famous  Courtezans,  whom  tlie  Romans  had  deified.  Arnobius 
gives  Flora  the  same  epithet  of  courtezan.  As  to  St.  Augustine, 
•what  else  are  we  to  make  of  his  opinion  upon  this  subject,  if  it 
is  not  equivalent  to  an  affirmation  of  those  just  cited,  when  he 
puts  these  several  questions  to  the  pagans?  namely,  "  Who  then 
was  this  mother  Flora?  What  sort  of  goddess  was  she,  sir\ce  she 
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derives  all  her  fame  only  fron)  her  lewdness?"  The  same  holy 
Doctor  observes  in  another  place  that  the  obscenities  practised  at 
the  Floral  games  were  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  person 
who  had  given  rise  to  them. — Plutarch  relates,  though  some- 
what differently,  the  same  story  with  Lactantitis.  "  A  priest  of 
Hercules,  says  he,  thought  fit  to  gsme  a  little  one  day  with  the 
hero,  on  condition  that  he  who  wot:  should  regale  the  other:  the 
agreement  being  made,  he  threw  (he  dice  for  himself  and  then 
for  Hercules,  who  won.  To  fulfil  hh  promise,  the  priest  prepared 
a  sumptuous  entertainment;  and  according  to  the  detestable  cus- 
tom of  those  times,  he  brought  into  the  temple  one  of  the  great- 
est beauties  of  the  town,  named  Laurentia  there  to  pass  the  night 
with  Hercules;  who,  bei/ig  pleased  with  her  company,  told  her 
that  the  first  person  she  sihould  meet  on  going  out  of  the  temple 
should  make  her  happy  and  load  her  with  presents.  Tartusius,  a 
man  of  immense  wealth,  was  the  first  person  whom  she  met.  He 
fell  so  desperately  in  love  wiUi  her,  that  dying  shortly  after,  he 
left  her  all  his  riches.  She  increased  them  still  more  by  the  infa- 
mous trade  she  carried  on  for  several  years;  and  when  she  saw 
that  she  was  at  the  point  of/deatli,  she  named  the  Roman  senate 
as  her  heir,  who  gratefuU/  acknowledged  her  favour:  her  name 
was  enroled  in  the  calendar,  and  feasts  were  instituted  to  her 
honour Macrobius,  in^his  Saturnalia,  tells  much  the  same  ad- 
venture, and  says  it  happened  under  the  rei^n  of  Ancus  Martius. 
The  ancient  scholiast  Ujt)on  Juvenal,  who  lived  not  long  after 
Constantine,  speaking  of  the  Floral  games,  says  they  had  been 
instituted  by  Flora,  and  that  they  were  full  of  obscenities.  What 
regard  is  now  due  to  the  decisions  of  so  bold  a  critic  as  M. 
Bayle? 

-  It  is  true  however,  that  Varro  says  the  wor- 

Her  worship  was 
prior  to  that  of    ship  of  Flora  was  instituted  at  Rome  by  Tatius, 

wardsunUedtolt    ^'^^  colleague  of  Romulus;  and  hence  it  is  cer- 
-— — — — tain  that  she  was  honoured  among  the  Sabines 
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before  the  foundaiion  ot  Rome,  and  consequently  some  ages  be- 
fore the  time  of  which  Lactantius  speaks.  It  is  further  true  that 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  statue  of  this  goddess,  by  the  hand  of  Praxiteles, 
which  proves  that  her  worship  was  famous  in  Greece,  whence  it 
was  propagated  to  Italy  long  before   Romulus,  who  adopted  it 
when  he  entered  into  an  association  with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines. 
Lastly,  we  learn  from  Justin,  that  the  Phoceans,  who  built  Mar- 
seilles, worshipped  the  same  goddess.— T<j  reconcile  opinions  so 
contrary,  may  we  not  suppose  that  in  reality  Flora  was  more  an- 
cient than  Acca  Laurenlia;  but  that  the  latter  having  nominated 
the  Roman  people  her  heirs  was  confounded  with  the  goddess 
Flora  by  the  institutions  which  their  gratitude  made  to  her  hon- 
our? Accordingly,  it  was  common  to  join  with  the  more  ancient 
gods  modern  personages  whom  they  deified,  and  to  blend  their 
vorship  together.  Thus  it  was,  to  use  no  other  examples,  that 
Romulus  was  confounded  with  Quirinus,  who  was  worshipped 
long  before  him  by  the  Sabines.    And  as  the  name  of  Laurentia 
would  still  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  her  infamous  character,  it 
was  changed  into  that  of  Flora.   This  change  however,  did  not 
abolish  the  memory  of  her  debaucheries;  for,  in  the  Floral  games 
were  committed  a  thousand  obscene  actions,  suitable  to  the  god- 
dess in  whose  honour  they  were  instituted. — We  must  not  omit 
to  take  notice  thut  some  authors  confound  this  Laurentia  with  the 
Laurentia  who  nursed  Romulus  and  Remus:  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished. 

.     .  The   Floral   games,   upon   the   authority  of 

The  Floral  games  . 

interrupted, were  Varro,   commenced  in  the  time  of  Romulus; 

renewed  in  honor  j      i        m-                 .1    .  .1                    •      •         , 

of  Laurentia.  ^"^  "'"^"  """y  ^^y^  *'^^^  ''^^y  ^^^'"^  msUtuted 


■  »  ■■  in  the  year  of  Rome  513,  we  may  suppose  this 
historian  speaks  of  the  re-establishment  of  these  games,  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  several  years.  We  learn  from  the  ancients 
that  even  before  their  re-establishment  they  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  every  year,  but  only  when  the  bad  state  of  the  air 
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threatened  or  raised  aii  apprehension  oi  a  famine,  or  when  the 
Sibylline  books  ordained  them;  for  they  never  failed  to  consult 
these  books  on  those  occasions:  nor  was  it  till  the  year  of  Rome 
580  that  they  bes^an  to  be  celebrated  regularly;   whence  they  so 

continued  till  they  were  entirely  abolished The  disorders  corn- 

mitled  at  the  celebration  of  those  games  were  so  shocking,  that 
Cato,  who  had  a  mind  to  witness  them,  withdrew  before  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  people,  who  highly  commended  him  for  his  dis- 
cretion. Valerius  Maximus  and  Seneca  the  philosopher  thus  re- 
late the  story;  Cato  having  gone  to  the  celebration  of  the  Floral 
games,  the  people  full  of  deference  toward  a  person  so  grave  and 
of  such  rigid  virtue,  durst  not  prostitute  themselves  publicly, 
according  to  custom.  Favonius  his  friend  having  informed  him 
of  the  regard  they  had  for  his  presence,  he  thought  fit  lo  retire, 
that  he  migiit  not  interrupt  the  festival,  nor  at  the  same  time 
stain  his  venerable  character  by  viewing  the  disorders  that  were 
committed  at  those  spectacles.  The  people  moved  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  complaisance,  gave  Cato  a  thousand  applauses  But 
Martial  thought  this  wise  Roman  had  done  better,  either  not  to 
have  appeared  at  these  games,  or  to  have  remained  when  there, 
since  his  presence  was  a  restraint  upon  their  licentiousness. 
"  Why,  says  he,  making  an  apostrophe  to  Calp,  did  you  appear 
at  those  games,  since  you  knew  their  licentiousness?  Came  you 
to  the  theatre  just  to  go  away  again?" 


FOMOKA. 

Pomona    was  a  beautiful    nymph,   to  whose 


Her  beauty,  and 
skill    in   garden-    conquest  all  the  rural  gods  put  m  their  claims, 

iSTd^^^  *^^  ^^'  ^'''"  '"  cultivating  gardens,  especially  fruit 
===:=  trees,  added  to  her  beauty  and  personal  charms, 
had  inspired  them  all  with  love.  Vertumnus  especially  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  please  her,  and  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing her,  he  assumed  various  forms.  At  last  having  metaraorphos- 
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ed  himself  into  an  old  woman,  he  contrived  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  and  after  having  bestowed  a  thousand  praises  up- 
on her  charms  and  her  talent  for  the  country  life,  he  recounted 
to  her  so  many  fatal  adventures  of  those  who  like  her  were  ob- 
stinately averse  to  love,  and  showed  disdain  towards  their  lovers, 
that  at  length  he  made  an  impression  upon  her  heart,  and  be- 
came her  spouse. 
=====         This  fable,  which  Ovid  relates  so  fully,   is 

IS    a   e  ei-    gj^j^gj.  ^  niere  romance  without  foundation,  ox 
plained.  ' 


possibly,  according  tg  the  opinion  of  some  au« 
thors,  it  has  a  relation  to  some  fair  one  who  loved  the  country 
life,  and  applied  herself  especially  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees, 
whence  she  afterwards  acquired  divine  honours:  for  in  those  ages 
of  darkness,  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  raise  one  to  the  hon- 
our of  divinity,  than  to  have  excelled  in  some  useful  human  art. 
She  accordingly  participated  therein,  and  had  her  temples  and 
altars  at  Rome.  Her  priests  had  the  name  of  Flamen  Pomoualis, 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  her  for  the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  as  we  learn  from  Festus  on  the  authority  of  Varro. 

■  Time  has  preserved  to  us  some  representa- 

How  Pomona  was      .  ^t^  i-u  ^     •  \    •     r,    • 

represented.  ^ions  ot  Pomona,  which  we  meet  with  m  Patm, 

>  ■  ■  -^.j--:;     Beger,  and  "upon  some  intaglios.     There   this 


goddess  appears  under  the  figure  of  a  young  person,  sometimes 
sitting  upon  a  large  basket  full  of  fruit;  at  other  times  she  is  to 
be  seen  quite  naked*,  with  her  basket  of  fruit  hanging  on  a  bough 
of  a  tree,  against  which  she  is  leaning.  Sometimes  she  has  a 
pruning  knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  bough  in  the  other;  such  in 
short  as  she  is  described  by  Ovid,  who  says  that  this  goddess,  one 
of  the  most  diligent  and  active  Hamadryads,  cultivated  with  great 
care  and  industry,  the  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  especially  the  ap- 
ple trees,  whence  she  had  derived  the  name  of  Pomona. 
Vol.  III.  Se 
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VERTUMNUS. 


VESfUjilNUS. 

=====        Vertummis,  whose  name  is  derived  from  x-er- 

The  symbol  of  •      ,  i  i  i 

the  changes  and    ^^''^i  ^"  change,  to  turn,  is  thought  to  have  been 

seasons    of    the    ^|^g  symbol  of  the  year,  and  its  variations.   This 

year; —  •'  •' 

=====    is  probably  what  Ovid  designs  to  intimate  by  all 

the  metamorphoses  which  he  attributes  to  that  god,  as  they  are 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  changes  that  happen  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  Thus  when  that  poet  tells  us,  that  this 
god  assumed  successively  the  figure  of  a  ploughman,  that  of  a 
reaper,  of  a  vine-dresser,  and  lastly  that  of  an  old  woman,  they 
are  to  denote  the  spring,  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  the  win- 
ter.— There  are  authors  who  take  Vertumnus  to  be  the  same 
with  Janus;  and  this  amounts  precisely  to  what  we  have  just  been 
saying,  since  Janus  as  well  as  Vertumnus  figured  the  year  and 
its  revolutions. 

^  Some  authors  allege  that  Vertumnus  was  an 

— received  divine 
honours  from  the    ancient  king  of  Etruria,  who  by  the  care  he  had 

ma"r*"^*"'^'^°"  *^^®"  ^"  improving  fruits  and  gardens,  had  ac- 
■  quired  divine  honours;  and  in  proof  of  it,  they 

cite  Propertius,  who  makes  this  god  say:  »'  I  am  an  Etrurian  by 
birth,  nor  do  I  repent  that  I  have  left  a  country  where  war  and 
fighting  reign.  It  is  true  I  am  not  followed  by  the  crowd,  nor 
have  I  a  temple  of  polished  ivory;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  see  the 
Roman  Foriun."  Propertius  in  this  elegy  relates  the  metamor- 
phoses of  this  god,  with  at  least  as  much  elegance  and  more  bre- 
vity than  Ovid  does:  but  from  all  he  says,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  Vertumnus  had  reigned  over  the  Tuscans.  It  only  follows 
that  he  had  received  divine  honours  from  that  people,  and  that 
his  worship  passed  to  Rome  where  he  enjoyed  the  same  honors. 
And  we  may  add,  that  he  was  not  only  considered  at  Rome  as  a 
rural  divi;.it\;  lait  also  as  the  god  of  merchants,  and  he  as  well 
as  Mercury  had  a  temple  and  statue  in  the  Forum. 
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■■  ■  •    '  We  have  some  monuments  remaining  of  Ver- 

How  Ii6  Wfls  rC" 
presented.  tumnus.  He  is  to  be  seen  in  Beger,  under  the 

■  figure  of  a  young  man,  with  a  crown  of  herbs 

of  different  kinds,  and  a  habit  which  only  covers  half  his  body, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  fruits,  and  in  his  right  a  cornucopia.  In 
another  image  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  M.  de  Peyrc&c,  tl'.is 
god  appears  entirely  clothed,  with  a  beard,  wearing  over  his  ha- 
bit the  skin  of  some  animal,  upon  one  of  whose  folds  are  fruits 
of  several  sorts. — Ovid  and  Propertius  have  described  the  various 
transformations  of  this  god,  who  sometimes  assumed  the  figure 
of  a  ploughman,  a  reaper,  a  vine-dresser,  &c.  Sec.  However,  time 
has  destroyed  all  the  monuments,  if  there  were  any,  whereon  he 
was  represented  under  these  disguises. 


■  ■ '  '^     "■"''■"■  ■■  We  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 

Priapus  was  the      ,       -n  ■  ,  •,!     .     •  i  i  r.   i   i 

ffod  of  gardens.      ^"^^  Pnapus  was  the  same  with  the  idol  Belphe- 

' ii"     wi  gor,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom;  that  his  worship 

had  been  brought  into  Lampsacus,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont;  and  that  from  thence  it  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  now  remains  to  set  forth  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  relation  to  this  god.  But  we  should 
first  observe,  that  in  all  probability  it  was  very  late  before  he  was 
known  by  either  of  these  people,  since  Homer  and  Hesiod  say 
nothing  of  him. — Among  the  Romans,  Priapus  was  the  god  of 
the  gvdens;  and  of  these  there  were  none,  whether  orchards  or 
mere  parterres,  which  had  not  one  or  more  of  his  statues. 

The  fable  of  h's        Though   authors   are    not   unanimous   as   to 

genealogy  and  Pnapu&*s  father  and  mother,  since  some  of  the 
worship. 

'  ancients  assert  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  nymph, 

called  Chione,  yet  most  of  them  are  agreed  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Juno,  they  add,  being  jealous  of  this  god- 
dess) contrived  by  her  enchantments  that  her  caild  should  be 
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quite  monstrous  and  deformed.  Thub  as  soon  as  Venus  had 
brought  him  into  the  world,  she  removed  him  out  of  her  sight, 
and  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Lampsacus,  whence  this  god  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Lampsaceniis.  Having  afterwards 
betome  the  dread  of  husbaucls  he  was  banished  that  town:  but 
the  inhabitants  sometime  after  being  afflicted  with  a  secret  dis- 
temper, recalled  him;  and  from  that  time  he  became  the  object 
of  public  veneration;  a  temple  was  erected  to  hiiT),  and  sacrifices 
instituted  to  his  honour. 

ij.       .  •    ,  ,-  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  under  this  fiction  is  dis- 

His  original  irom  ■'  ' 

Eg-ypt:— his  festi-  guised  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
val. 

■  worship  of  this  god  from  Egypt  to  Lampsacus; 

and  that  the  observation  of  Herodotus,  that  the  birth  of  a  god  in 
a  country  means  for  the  most  part  the  introduction  of  his  wor- 
ship into  the  same  country,  ought  especially  to  apply  to  this  case. 
Accordingly  he  was  said  to  be  the  soh  of  Bacchus,  that  is  of  Dir 
onysius  or  Osiris  who  made  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Venus  who  is  said  to  be  his  mother,  was  Isis  the 
wife  of  Osiris.  This  Egypiian  queen,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
said,  had  introduced  after  the  death  of  her  husband  the  infamous 
representation  of  the  phallus:  and  this  is  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  custom  of  representing  Priapus  in  his  obscene  manner.  We 
must  be  excused  from  enlarging  upon  the  obscenities  of  the  wor- 
ship of  this  god.  St.  Augustine  had  reasons  for  revealing  them, 
which  exist  no  more.,  I  shall  only  add  that  Boissart  has  given  a 
print  of  a  bas-relief  which  represents  the  principal  feast  of  Pri- 
apus. It  is  celebrated  by  wonsen,  the  chief  of  whom,  probably 
the  priestess,  anoints  the  statue  of  the  god,  while  others  are  pre- 
senting him  with  baskets  of  fruit,  and  vases  of  wine,  as  the  god 
of  the  gardens  and  of  the  country.  We  see  other  women  in  the 
attitudes  of  dancers,  and  playing  upon  a  sort  of  musical  instru- 
ment; while  one  holds  a  sistrum,  which  is  a  new  argument  that 
this  >yas  an  Egyptian  ceremony:  another,  clothed  like  a  baccha- 
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nal,  carries  a  child  upon  her  shouldeis.  There  are  some  again, 
who  are  employed  in  sacrificing  an  ass.  which  was  sacied  to  that 
god.  The  victim,  bound  about  the  middle  with  a  large  fillet,  has 
already  received  the  mortal  blow,  and  his  blood  is  flowing  copi- 
ously into  a  basin.  In  fine,  you  see  by  the  sacrifices,  a  case  with 
several  knives. 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

THE  SATYRS. 

AMONG  the  rural  deities,  the  Satyrs  were 


Satyrs,  ffods  of      ,  1,1.1-1 

the    woods     &c.     ^'^^  nws\.  celebrated.    1  hey  were  so  many  gods 

their  figures  and  ^vhom  the  pagans  imasrined  to  dwell  in  the  fo- 
epithets.  . 

^__^_____^_  rests  and  mountains,  and  whom  they  represent- 
ed as  litt  e  men  very  hairy,  with  horns  on  their  heads,  goats  feet, 
and  a  tail  dangling  behind.  They  were  indifferently,  Pans,  ^gi- 
pans,  Satyrs,  Fauns,  or  Sileni;  with  this  sole  difference,  that  the 
Sileni  were  Satyrs  advanced  in  years,  if  we  may  credit  Pausanias 
and  Servius. 

;•  '  The  poet   Nonnus  says  the  Satyrs  were  the 

■yheir  orie-inal,        rr>       •  r  »/f  1     •  ,    ,^   ,    . 

probably      from    t)"spimg  ot  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Yphtime; 

monkeys,  or  the     .^^^   Memnon  in  Pholius  asserts  that  thev  deri- 

ouran  outang. 

z===;=:^     \ed  their  original  from  Bacchus  and  the  naiad 

Nicsea,  the  daughter  of  Sangar,  whom  he  had  intoxicated  by 
turning  into  wine  the  water  of  a  fountain  where  she  usually  drank: 
but  these  are  mere  fabulous  births. — Some  authors  have  taken 
the  Satyrs  for  real  men;  and  St.  Jerom  too  was  of  this  opinion. 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Picus  of  Mirandola,  who  followed  him, 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  men,  Satyrs,  and  tiiose  who  were  not  Sa- 
tyrs. But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  introduction  of  Satyrs  into 
the  poetical  world  was  owing  to  Urge  monkeys  being  seen  some- 
times in  the  woods  pretty  much  resembling  men;  or  perhaps  to 
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the  appearance  of  barbarians  resembling  monkeys  at  i\  distance: 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Piiny  who  takes  the  Satyrs  for  a  kind  of 
monkeys;  and  he  asserts  that  in  a  mountain  of  the  Indies  are  to 
be  found  four-footed  Satyrs,  whom  you  would  take  at  a  distance 
to  be  men.  We  may  indeed  confirm  this  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Satyrs,  by  what  is  related  in  Shouter's  account  of  the  East 
Indies;  where  we  are  told  that  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  are  to  be 
found  Satyrs  or  Bavianes  whom  the  Indians  call  Ouran  Outangs, 
that  is,  wild  men  of  the  woods.  They  are  much  of  the  same  figure 
with  other  men,  are  entirely  covered  with  long  hair,   have  flat 
noses,  and  a  savage  aspect:   they  are  robust,  nimble,  and  fierce. 
The  way  they  take  them  is  with  gins;  and  they  are  so  docile  as 
to  be  taught  to  walk  upon  their  hinder  legs,  and  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  their  masters:  they  wash  their  glasses,  fill  their  liquor, 
turn  the  spit,  and  sweep  the  house.  Daper,  in  his  account  of  Af- 
rica, speaks  of  another  kind  of  monkey  which  bears  a  yet  greater 
resemblance  to  man.  These  animals  being  dispersed  through  the 
woods,  with  which  the  whole  country  was  overgrown,  had  doubt- 
less given  occasion  to  take  those  monsters  for  a  species  of  men, 
since  they  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Gaffers  and 
Hottentots  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremities  of  Africa,  than 
these  do  to  other  men:  and  indeed  we  should  have  had  much  less 
reason  to  be  surprised,  if  the  latter  had  been  taken  for  real  Satyrs, 
than  that  the  Ouran  Outangs  should  have  been  accounted  real 
men.  This  sort  of  monkeys  had  frequently  affrighted  the  shep- 
herds, and  sometimes   pursued  the  shepherdesses;  and  tjiis  is 
possibly  what  gave  rise,  to  so  many  fables  about  their  amorous 
complexion.    If  we  add  to  this,  that  shepherds  covered  with  goat 
skins,  or  some  priests  of  Bacchus  frequently  counterfeited  Satyrs 
to  pursue  the  innocent  shepherdesses,  I  presume  we  shall  have 
the  true  key  to  this  fable.    Hence  the  opinion  spread  that  the 
woods  were  full  of  these  mischievous  divinities:   the  shepherds 
trembled  for  their  flocks,  and  the  shepherdesses  for  their  honour; 
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wherefore  they  sought  to  appease  them  by  sacrifices,  and  by  the 
offerings  of  the  first-fruits,  and  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks. 
Some  songs  were  composed  which  the  shepherds  sung  in  the 
forests,  where  they  endeavoured,  by  invoking  them,  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  their  favour.  And  above  all,  tlie  poets  hav- 
ing got  into  their  hands  the  amusing  subject,  invented  a  thousand 
tales.  The  painters  too,  contributed  to  propagate  those  fables  by 
painting  Pan  and  the  other  Satyrs  like  men. 
=====  Such  was  the  original  of  these  rural  deities, 
nion'  maintained     ^"^'^   ^^^  ^''^  ground   of  their  worship,   and  of 

by    learned    au-    i\^q  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  them.  Some 
thors,  refuted. 

,■  ■  ■       great  men,  however,  have  been  of  the  contrary 

opinion,  and  have  wished  to  humanize  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Si- 
lenuses,  &c.;  but  most  authors  are  not  scrupulous  enough  to  ex- 
amine into  the  subjects  that  they  treat  of,  being  too  often  slaves 
to  prejudice,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  to  laziness:  for  it  is  enough  with 
them,  that  some  very  Ieai"?ied  man  has  advanced  such  an  opinion, 
to  make  them  sul>ject  their  reason  to  the  yoke  of  his  authority. 
To  avoid  the  pain  of  strict  research,  and  serious  examination, 
they  are  too  often  reconciled  to  run  the  risk  of  being  led  into  er- 
ror, by  adopting  opinions  already  advanced.  But  it  will  be  said, 
how  shall  we  answer  St.  Jerom,  when  he  tells  us  that  St.  Antho- 
ny going  to  visit  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  met  with  a  Hippocentaur, 
and  then  a  Satyr,  such  as  the  poets  and  the  painters  represent 
them;  and  that  St.  Anthony  being  interrogated,  replied  that  this 
was  one  of  those  mortal  creatures  who  inhabit  the  deserts,  and 
whom  the  blind  pagan  world  called  Fauns  or  Satyrs,  and  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  fruit  withal,  thought  to  be  dates?  If  re- 
spect for  St.  Jerom  will  not  allow  us,  with  Majus,  in, his  history 
of  animals,  to  treat  this  account  as  a  fable,  we  may  at  least 
answer   that  it  was  some  devil   who   had  appeared  to  the  good 
saint.   And  indeed  he   was  accustomed  to  see   them  often  under 
different  shapfes,  as  we  are  told  by  the  writers  of  his  life:  we  may 
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add  further,  what  cardinal  Baroiiius  alleges,  that  this  pretended 
Siityr,  as  well  as  others,  might  have  been  a  monkey  whom  God 
permitted  to  speak,  as  formerly  he  did  Balaam's  ass. — Should  it 
be  again  objected,  what  Pausanias  says  of  one  Euphemus,  who, 
having  been  driven  by  storm  with  his  ship  upon  the  coasts  of  a 
desert  island,  saw  a  sort  of  wild  men  make  up  to  him,  all  hairy, 
with  tails  at  the  end  of  their  backs,  almost  as  large  as  horse's 
tails,  who  attempted  to  sieze  upon  their  wives  with  so  much  fu- 
ry, that  they  had  much  ado  to  rescue  them;  which  occasioned 
that  place  to  be  called  the  Isle  of  Satyrs:  what  Ptolemy  says, 
that  there  are  three  islands  in  the  Indian  Sea  beyond  the  Ganges, 
inhabited  by  Satyrs:  and  what  Pomponius  Mela  adds  to  this,  that 
there  are,  beyond  Mauritania,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  islands 
where  nobody  is  to  be  seen  during  the  day,  but  by  night  great 
fires  are  there  to  be  seen,  a  confused  sound  of  flutes  and  drums 
to  be  heard,  and  that  it  is  commonly  supposed  these  islands  are 
inhabited  by  Satyrs:  what  Plutarch  x'elates,  that  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  a  Satyr  was  found  in  Epirus,  such  as  the  poets  represent 
them,  who  uttered  a  voice  something  like  the  bleating  of  a  goat, 
and  which  nobody  could  understand:  finally,  what  Albertus  Mag- 
nus says  lespecting  two  of  these  Satyrs  which  were  taken  in  the 
forests  of  Saxony,  the  one  male  and  the  other  female;  that  the 
female  being  dead,  the  male  was  tamed,  and  was  even  taught  to 
articulate  some  words:  To  all  this  I  would  answer,  that  admitting 
these  several  facts,  to  which  perhaps  not  a  few  objections  might 
be  made,  nevertheless,  we  may  very  well  apply  them  to  that  kind 
of  monkey  which  we  have  above  spoken  of  from  Pliny,  and  Shou- 
ter.  But  what  Pomponius  Mela  says,  may  be  thus  explained: 
When  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  touched  tit  those  islands, 
which  are  thought  to  lie  about  that  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  or  near  those  of  Cape  Verd,  the  affrighted  inhabitants 
hid  themselves  in  caverns  by  day,  and  lighted  fires  by  night,  and 
uttered  a  wild  and  appalling  noise  to  terrify  tlie  strangers,  and 
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compel  them  to  leave  their  island;  which  stratagem  accordingly 
succeeded:  and  this  relation  Pomponius  has  copied,  to  feign  that 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  were  Satyrs. — It  is  still  easier  to 
answer  what  may  be   urged  against  us  from  that  Satyr  whicb 
passed  the  Rubicon  in  presence  of  Csesar  and  his  whole  army; 
for  it  was  nothing  but  a  stratagem  of  that  famous  general.  See- 
ing the  scruples  which  his  soldiers  had  to  pass  that  river,  Csesar 
dressed  up  one  of  them  secretly  like  a  Satyr,  whom  he  ordered 
across  the  river,  to  persuade  the  rest,  that  since  a  divinity  had 
showed  them  the  way,  they  might  and  ought  to  pass  it  likewise. 
— In  like  manner,  when  Diodorus  says  Bacchus  or  Osiris  was 
accompanied  in  his  conquest  of  the  Indies  with  a  number  of  Sa- 
tyrs, the  meaning  is,  that  some  of  the  conqueror's  soldiers  dis- 
guised themselves  like  Satyrs,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  people 
whom  they  wished  to  subduej  or  else,  that  he  led  with  him  se- 
veral of  that  sort  of  apes  which  are  found  in  Africa,  to  divert 
himself  and  to  show  tricks  to  his  soldiers;  or  again,  as  some  au- 
thors have  thought,  he  had  some  wild  Ethiopians  in  his  retinue, 
all  hairy  like  apes,  as  some  of  those  barbarians  are,  purely  to  di- 
vert and  amuse  himself;  for  that  good  prince  was  a  great  lover 
of  mirth,  if  we  may  credit  Diodorus.  We  may  add,  that  never 
were  such  discoveries  made  before,  as  within  a  few  centuries 
past,  and  among  all  these  nothing  resembling  Satyrs  has  been 
found,  e.KCcpt  the  ouran  outang  and  apes   we  have  spoken  of.— 
But  after  all,  if  we  may  believe  Bochart,  the  original  of  Satyrs 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  sair,  which  signifies  a  devil  under 
the  shape  of  a  goat;  and  this  is  the  reason  according  to  him,  why 
they  were  represented  as  a  sort  of  goats  dancing  and  frisking  in 
a  lascivious  manner,  with  long  tails  dangling  at  the  ends  of  their 
backs.  And  here   we   leave  each  one  to  bestow  what  portion  of 
faith  he  may  think  proper,  while  we  proceed  to  consider  some  of 
these  deities  in  particular. 

Vox,.  !IL  T  t 
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Pan,  who  was  the  chief  of  all  (he  Satyrs,  was 

Satyrs,  his  gene-    the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsmen,  and  of  all 
alogy. 
'       ■■  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He  was  the  son 

of  Mercury  by  Dryope,  according  to  Horner.  Some  give  him  Ju- 
piter and  Calisto  for  parents,  others  Jupiter  and  Ybis,  or  Oneis. 
Lucian,  Hyginus,  and  others,  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarus,  and  that  the  god 
had  gained  the  affections  of  that  princess  under  the  form  of  a 
goat,  while  she  attended  her  father's  flocks  on  mount  Taygetus, 
before  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Ithaca.  Some  authors  again, 
maintain  that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  all  the  suitors  who  frequented  her  palace,  whence  he  received 
the  name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  all  or  every  thing. 

.  The   education   of  Pan   was  entrusted  to  a 

His    education 

and  translation  to    nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe;  but  she  accord- 
,„"  ing  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  such  a 

monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  the.  skin  of  beasts  by  his  father,  and  carried  to 
heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  entertained  themselves  with 
the  oddity  of  his  appearance.  Bacchus  was  particularly  pleased 
with  him,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Pan. 
•  Phis  god  of  shepherds  resided  chiefly  in  Ar- 

His  gallantries. 

■■  cadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  rugged 


mountains  wee  his  habitation.  He  was  continually  employed  in 
deceiving  the  neighbouring  nymphs,  but  with  various  success.  It 
was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  invented  the  flute  with 
seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Syrinx,  in  honour  of  a  beautiful 
nymph  of  the  same  name,  upon  whom  he  had  attempted  violence, 
and  who  changed  into  a  reed  to  elude  his  grasp.  Though  deform- 
ed in  his  shape  and  features  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  captivate 
Diana,  apd  gain  her  favour  by  transforming  himself  into  a  beau- 
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tiful  white  goat.  He  was  also  enaraoiired  of  a  uympli  called  Echo, 

by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Lynx.   lie  also  paid  his  addresses 

to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  but  was  defeated  in  his  views  by 

Hercules,  into  whose  bed  he  had  insinuated  himself,  mistaking  it 

for  that  of  Omphale,  the  mistress  of  the  hero,  who  gave  him 

such  a  reception  as  his  intrusion  deserved. 

-'• ■ '     — ••  '  "-        The   worship  of  Pan   was  well   established, 

His  worsliip. 

I  particularly  m  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles 


on  mount  Lycseus.  His  festivals  called  by  Greeks  Lycsea,  were 
brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known  at  Rome 
by  the  name  of  Lupercalia,  l  he  worship,  and  many  of  the  fables 
of  this  god  were  derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  among  whom  he  ranked  in  the  number  of  their  eight 
great  gods.  We  have  already  spoken  of  him  among  the  Egyptian 
deities  in  the  second  volume,  to  which  we  refer  for  some  other 
particulars  respecting  his  worship,  &c. 

■     -  Pan,  like  the  other  Satyrs,  was  represented 

His  monstrous  r  .    ,^r  ,  ,        t?     u    i  ^  hi 

figure,  &c.  ^^  ^  trighttul  monster.  He  had  two  small  horns 

I  I  "m.,'.,       on  his  head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  nose 

flat,  and  he  had  the  lower  extremities  and.  tail  of  a  goat.  He  com- 
monly has  his  syrinx  or  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  and  a  shepherd's 
crook  either  in  his  hand  or  somewhere  near  him.  This  god  was 
looked  upon  as  the  principle  of  all  things:  as  such,  and  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  goat  in  reality,  he  was  represented  under  the 
figure  of  that  animal,  which  is  tiie  emblem  of  fecundity.  His 
horns,  as  some  observe,  figure  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  ruddiness  and  vivacity 
of  his  complexion;  while  the  lower  extremities  denote  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  creation,  as  the  earth,  the  woods,  and  plants. 
But  the  most  current  opinion  attributes  to  him  the  figure  of  a 
goat,  because,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt,  in  their  war  against 
the  giants,  Pan  assumed  the  figure  of  that  animal,  an  example 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
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SJLENUS. 

'■'  Thouerh  the  old  Satyrs  in  eeneral  were  called 

oilenus,  the  epi-  '^  ^  '^ 

tliet  not  merely  of    Sileni,  as  we  have  said  on  liie  authority  of  Pau- 
old    Satyrs,    but  .  '  ,  . 

also    of   one   in    sanias,   there  was  one  however  to  whom  this 

particulav.  name  was  appropriated  by  way  of  eminence, 

and  who  had  no  other.    And  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
personages  in  antiquity,  a  vast  many  things  have  been  said  of 
him,  some  of  them  true,  and  others  of  them  fictitious,  of  which 
the  sense  nevertheless  is  not  always  inexplicable, 
•  ■■  Elian  alleges  that   Silenus   was  born   of   a 

^Jiis  genealogy,    i^yj^jp^^  j^^d  that  though  he  was  of  the  number 
■  of  the  gods,  he  was  however  of  a  superior  na- 

ture to  that  of  man:  but  it  is  probable  he -had  no  other  authority 
for  this,  than  what  he  had  seen  in  Hesiod,  who  says  in  general, 
that  all  the  Satyrs  had  nymphs  for  their  mothers.  Silenus  was 
born,  or  at  least  he  was  brought  up,  at  Malea,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Pindar,  who  thus  speaks  of  him:  "  Silenus,  that  in- 
comparable dancer,  whom  a  citizen  of  Malea,  the  happy  spouse 
of  the  fair  Nais,  had  the  good  fortune  to  educate — ."  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Pyrrica,  a  town  in  Laconia,  reported  that  Silenus  having 
quilted  Malea,  had  retired  to  them;  and  they  showed  a  well  that 
they  believed  he  had  sunk,  without  which  they  would  have  been 
destitute  of  water. 

;- ...-,  :...„■::==        Lucian  says  that  Silenus  was  of  a  middle  size, 

His  sottish  ap- 
pearance on  mo-    lat  and  plump:   and  thus  he  actually  is  repre- 

ve™e  of  what  au-    ^^"^^'^  "P°"  medals  and  other  monuments  which 

thors  thoug'ht  of    we  have  remaining.   A  servant,  in  one  of  Plau- 

him. 

5555^===    tus  s  comedies,  gives  a  picture  of  his  master, 

very  much  like  the  above,  and  in  all  probability  the  author  is 
making  a  waggish  allusion  to  Silenus,  whom  the  master  perhaps 
resembled  a  little,  as  well  as  Socrates,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  him  upon  intaglios.  Silenus  was  also  represented 
ricQirg  upon  an  ass,  alnrost  always  drunk,  and  hardly  able  to  sup- 
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port  himself,  us  Ovid  tells  us.  It  was  in  this  plight  that  he  fol- 
lowed Bacchus,  whose  foster-father  and  inseparable  companion 
he  was,  and  to  whom,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  commu- 
nicated a  part  of  his  knowledge,  for  which  he  was  famous,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  Upon  all  the  antiques  that  represent  Silenus, 
he  has  invariably  the  air  of  a  drunken  man  dozing  over  his  wine; 
and  when  Virgil  describes  him  in  one  of  his  Eclogues,  it  is  like 
a  man  gorged  with  wine  as  usual  — Such  was  the  comnron  idea 
entertained  of  this  personage,  such  were  the  representations 
made  of  him.  But  some  ancient  authors,  very  worthy  of  credit, 
had  much  more  favourable  sentiments  of  Silenus.  According  to 
them,  he  was  a  profound  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  was  equal 
to  his  knowledge;  and  his  drunkenness,  which  has  been  so  much 
talked  of,  was  nothing  but  a  mystical  drunkenness,  which  implied 
that  he  was  profoundly  immersed  in  speculation.  Theopompus  of 
Chios  introduces  him  holding  a  conversation  with  Midas,  which 
is  related  by  Elian,  about  an  island  situated  beyond  all  the  seas, 
where  there  were,  among  others,  two  cities,  the  one  called  the 
peaceful  city,  and  the  other  the  warlike  city.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  former,  free  from  all  care  and  anxiety,  led  happy  days,  and 
lived  for  many  ages;  while  those  of  the  latter,  always  in  arms 
against  their  neighbours,  almost  all  died  in  war.  It  is  not  known 
what  country  Silenus  had  in  view;  whether  it  was  the  Fortunate 
islands,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  Canaries;  or  that  celebrated 
Atlantic  island,  of  which  Plato  has  said  so  much;  or,  in  fine,  the 
coumry  of  the  Hyperboreans,  who,  according  to  the  ancients,  led 
a  life  like  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful  city. — Cicero 
too,  Plutarch,  and  many  others  had  formed  the  same  idea  of  Si- 
lenus, and  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  ingenious  man,  and 
a  great  philosopher.  Virgil  in  his  second  Eclogue,  puts  into  his 
mouth  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  about  the  for- 
mation of  the  world  and  the  beings  that  compose  it.  And  doubt- 
less it  was  in  conformity  with  the  favourable  notion  of  his  pro- 
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found  philosophy,  that  he  was  aiwiiys  represented  riding  upon  an 

ass;  which  conjecture  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  Diogenes  La- 

ertius,  who,  in  comparing  Aristotle  to  Silenus,  says  the  first  was 

always  on  horseback,   whereas  the  second  had  only  an  ass  to  ride 

upon:  the  meaning  of  which  must  be,  that  the  latter  made  only 

slow,  but  sure  advances  in  philosophy;  while  the  former  moved 

at  a  quick  pace,  and  made  a  trip  now  and  then. 

-  Midas,  informed  of  the  rare  talents  of  Sile- 

The  fable  of  his  ,     ,  ,  ,  ,     •  r  •  -.i. 

beinq-    taken    by    ""^'  "^"  been  long  desirous  ot  conversing  with 

Midas,  his  Iibe-    him.  Bacchus  havins:  quitted  Thrace,  where  the 

ration,  &c.:—  . 

^=^=;;sis=s    bacchanals  had  torn  in  pieces  the  unhappy  Pen- 

iheus,  had  come  to  Lydia  on  the  confines  of  mount  Tmolus,  where 
was  cultivated  excellent  wine.  Silenus,  who  was  occasionally 
rambling  through  that  countr-. ,  mounted  upon  his  ass,  stopped 
frequently  near  a  fountain  to  sleep  out  his  wine,  and  to  repose 
himself  after  his  fatigue.  This  appeared  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  Midas:  he  threw  wine  into  the  fountain  and  placed  peasants  in 
ambuscade.  Silenus  having  drank  of  the  wine  to  excess,  and  the 
peasants  S:3ing  him  drunk,  seized  upon  him,  bound  him  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  thus  led  him  to  the  king.  This  prince, 
who  was  himself  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  received 
Silenus  with  great  marks  of  respect;  and  after  having  celebrated 
the  Orgies  with  him  for  ten  days  and  nights  successively,  and 
heard  him  discourse  upon  several  subjects,  returned  him  to  Bac- 
chus. The  god,  overjoyed  to  see  again  his  foster-father,  whose 
absence  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  bid  Midas  de- 
mand of  him  any  thing  he  pleased,  and  it  should  be  granted. 
Midas  being  excessively  covetous,  asked  the  power  of  converting 
into  gold  whatever  he  touched,  which  was  accordingly  granted 
him:  but  the  present  soon  became  a  distressing  evil.  At  first  he 
was  charmed  with  the  experiments  he  made;  he  touched  a  stone, 
a  bough,  ears  of  corn,  all  became  gold;  but  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  dinner,  and  was  going  to  wash  his  hands,  the  water  un- 
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derwent  the  same  change:  in  fine,  the  bread,  the  n?.eat  that  was 
served  up  for  him,  the  wine,  all  became  gold  as  soon  as  he  reach- 
ed forth  his  hand  to  help,  hiiuself:  so  that  he  was  ready  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  riches,  when,  addressing  himself  to  the 
same  god  to  deliver  him  from  so  inconvenient  a  power,  Bacchus 
ordered  him  to  wash  his  hands  in  the  Pactoliis,  which  he  did; 
and  losing  that  fatal  virtue,*  he  communicated  it  to  the  river, 
which,  from  that  time  was  said  to  roll  a  golden  sand. 

===========       Thus  the  Greeks  took  a  pleasure  in  perverting 

— its  explanation.  .  .  .  ^         , . 

■      history  into  ingenious  fables:  for  Midas  was  a 

powerful  prince,  and  Silenus  whom  he  made  good  use  of,  was 
a  profound  philosopher,  who  assisted  him  in  his  councils,  in 
founding  his  laws  and  religious  ceremonies.  Perhaps  too  he  was 
somewhat  addicted  to  drinking,  and  consequently  was  accounted 
Bacchus's  foster-father  and  inseparable  companion,  only  because 
he  had  introduced  into  Lydia  the  Orgies  and  other  festivals  of 
that  god.  All  the  ancients  say  Midas  was  a  king  of  that  part  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  where  the  Pactolus  runs.  Herodotus  who  says 
he  reigned  after  his  father  Gordius,  adds  that  he  sent  large  pre- 
sents to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and  among  others  a  golden  chain 
of  inestimable  value.  The  same  author  speaks  elsewhere  of  the 
gardens  of  this  prince,  where  roses  of  exquisite  beauty  grew 
without  culture,. and  that  these  are  the  gardens  where  Silenus  is 
said  to  have  been  taken.  Midas,  frugal  to  avarice,  reigned  over  a 
very  rich  country,  and  amassed  very  considerable  sums  by  the 
sale  of  his  corn,  his  wine,  and  his  cattle.  This,  no  doubt,  is  what 
made  them  say,  that  he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched, 
even  the  bread,  the  wine,  and  the  meat  that  was  served  up  to 
him,  by  way  of  extending  the  hyperbole.  Having  learnt  that  the 
Pactolus  abounded  in  gold  dust,  his  avarice  changed  its  object; 
he  abandoned  the  culture  of  the  fields,  and  employed  his  subjects 
in  gathering  the  g6ld  of  that  river,  which  brought  him  in  a  new  • 
treasure:  an^  this  is  the  foundaiicn  of  the  fiction  of  his  having 
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conimunicatecl  to  the  Pactolus  his  auvific  virtue. — We  may  add 

here,  that  as  Midas  had  his  spies  in  various  places,  whom  he 

questioned  and  listened  to  with  great  attention,  hence  it  was  said 

that  he  heard  at  a  great  distance,  that  he  had  long  ears,  as  we  say 

of  a  powerful  king,  that  he  has  long  arms:  and  this  again  is  the 

origin  of  the  fable  that  gave  this  prince  ass's  ears. 

■  Some  authors  have  confounded  Silenus  with 

He  is  confound-     » .  ,  ■   ■  i       ■  .1        n   ^ 

ed  with  Marsyas.     ^'^•"^y^s,  that  celebrated    player   on  the    flute, 


=^^=;=     whom   we   have   spoken   of  in   the    history  of 

Apollo,  who  flayed  him  alive.  What  may  give  some  probability  to 

this  opinion,  is  that  Marsyas  is  represented  as  a  Satyr,  as  may  be 

seen  in  some  figures  of  him  in  Montfaucon's  antiquities.   But 

what  fully  determines  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  Herodotus 

speaking  of  Marsyas,  calls  him  Silenus. 

...  ,.  Silenus  was  worshipped  after  his  death,  as  a 

His  worship,  dis-  '^' 

tinct  from  that  of    demi-god,  and  received  the  honours  due  to  he- 
Bacchus.  .  , 
=====    roes,  mdependent  even  of  Bacchus.  This  is  the 

remark  of  Pausanias,  who,  speaking  of  the  temple  which  Sile- 
nus had  in  Elis,  expresses  himself  thus:  "  'i'here  you  will  see 
likewise  a  temple  of  Silenus,  but  a  temple  which  is  appropriated 
and  peculiar  to  himself,  while  Bacchus  has  no  share  in  the  hon- 
our of  it." 

FAUNOS. 

•'  Faunus,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  was  the  son  of  Pi- 

jjyg. '    cus,  the  fourth  king  of   Italy.    He  lived  while 

=====  Pandion  reigned  at  Athens,  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  ?era,  that  is,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the  time  of  Evander  and  Her- 
cules, if  we  may  believe  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  same 
author  adds,  that  he  was  a  prince  of  very  great  bravery,  and  wis- 
dom; which  probably  caused  it  to  be  said  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Mars.  Lactantius  informs  us  that  he  was  very  religious;  and  Eu- 
sebius  places  him  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Latin  kings. 
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—  why  made  a  As  Faunus  applied  himself,  during  his  reign, 
rura  eity.  _  ^^  agriculture,  he  was  ranked  afte'r  his  death 
among  the  rural  deities,  and  was  represented  with  all  the  equi- 
page of  the  Satyrs.  It  was  even  asserted  that  he  delivered  ora- 
cles; but  this  fable  is  only  founded  upon  the  etymology  of  his 
name,  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  speak: 
and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  they  called  his  wife 
Fauna,  a  prophetess. 

'     ■    ^  Fauna  was  a  person  of  great  chastity,  as  we 

Fauna,  his  wife, 
had    divine    ho-    learn  from  Varro;  and  Lactantius,  who  copied 

"°'^^'  him,  tells  us  she  carried  modesty  and  reserve 

so  far,  that  she  never  would  look  at  any  other  man  but  her  hus- 
band. She  was  wont  to  make  predictions  to  women,  as  Faunus^ 
did  to  men.  So  many  good  qualifications  raised  her  to  divine  hon- 
ours  after  death,  and  she  was  called  the  good  goddess.  The  wo- 
men offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  places  where  no  access  was  per- 
mitted to  men. — Plutarch  and  Arnobius,  however,  speak  not  so 
favourably  of  Fauna  as  do  Lactantius  and  Varro,  for  they  allege 
that  she  was  a  little  given  to  wine:  but  would  men  ever  have 
deified  a  person  who  was  addicted  to  a  vice  so  indecent  in  her 
sex? 

^"  .  ^  Those  who  are  for  reducintr  the  fables  to  al- 

Faunus  and  Fau-  ^ 

na  not  fictitious  legory,  are  not  wanting  to  tell  us  here,  that  Fau- 
personages.  c     •  - 

nus  and   rauna  are  two  fictitious  personages, 

under  whose  names  the  pagans  adored  the  earth,  and  that  Evan- 
der  brought  their  worship  from  Arcadia.  But  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Varro  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  of  Plutarch  and 
Lactantips,  are  more  to  be  regarded  than  those  allegorists,  who 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  only  for  not  being  aware  that  one  and 
the  same  person  in  the  pagan  theology  was  often  both  a  natural 
and  animated  deity;  which  indeed  is  the  key  to  most  fables,  as, 
we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  observe. 
Vat.  ni.  U  u 
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SVI^VANT-S. 


srLVJNus. 

'     ■  Sylvanus,  according  to  some  authors,  was  the 

Who  was   Syl-  ~  y,  ,  „  r        .     ni 

vanus-  confound-    ^^'"  "^   r  annus  and  fauna;  or,  according  to  Plu- 

cd  with  Faunus,  x^.i-ch,  of  Valerius  and  his  daughter  Valeria; 
Pan,  ccc. 

. ■    .     ..   ,..  ..    uhiie  Elian   and   Probus  give  him  yet  a  more 

scandalous  origirial:  and  such  is  the  uncertainty  of* the  n>atter, 
tl.'at  others  say,  instead  of  being  the  son  of  Faunus,  Sylvanus 
%vas  the  same  god  with  him,  while  others  confound  him  with 
Pan,  or  Egipan.  And  this  agrees  with  what  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
the  Egipans  were  the  same  with  the  Sylvans:  but  even  the  pa- 
gans had  sometimes  very  imperfect  ideas  of  their  own  deities. 
'■ -■■■--■  ^' The   monuments  we   have   now    remaining, 

ow  le  ■i\as    j,j,,-,;.g2gj^t  Svivanus  sometimes  as  a  Satyr,  some- 
represented.  '^1  .  .'  ' 

.  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,,..„■,.■_■  times  as  a  man  with  half  the  body  of  a  goat,  at 
other  times  with  a  form  quite  human j  almost  always  with  a 
branch  of  cypress,  in  token  of  love  for  the  young  Cyparissus, 
Avho  was  transformed  into  that  tree.  The  pine-apple,  a  pi  uning 
knife,  a  crown  coarsely  made,  and  a  dog,  are  the  common  em- 
bellishments of  the  figure  of  this  rural  deity,  where  he  some- 
times appears  naked,  sometimes  covered  with  a  rustic  garb  which 
reaches  down  to  his  knees. 

■— -  As  Sylvanus  was  highly  honoured,  especially  in 

His  worship.  '  .    .  .  ,  . 
^'^_^-     Italy,  we  see  his  images  irequentiy  accompanied 


with  altars,  priests,  players  upon  the  flute,  and  the  viqtim  that  was 
most  commonly  oilered  to  him,  namely  the  hog.  The  priests  of 
this  god  constituted  one  of  the  principal  colleges  of  Rome,  and 
wcve  in  great  reputation;  which  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fame  of  his  worship.  When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
Gauls,  they  had  undoubtedly  introduced  thither  the  worship  of 
this  god,  and  founded  a  college  of  priests  like  that  at  Rome,  since 
there  was  found  some  years  ago,  near  Paris  u  here  their  founda- 
tion had  been,  a  stone  with  an  inscription  mentioning  the  college 
trf  pric^its  of  tlie  god  SylvaDUS* 
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Til       dd    ~'7  ^^^  ^^'''^  ^""'^  ^°  ^'"^  article  upon  the  Satyrs, 
flocks  and  sb.ep-  a  few  words  respecting  Pales,  who,  though  not 
herds; — the  cere- 
monies   of     her  ^"e  of  their  number,  was,  like  them,  a  rural  di- 

^°'^"P'    '^'  vinity,  a  goddess  of  shepherds,  the  tutelar  deity 

and  protectress  of  the  flocks.  The  feast  that  was  celebrated  to 
her  honour  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  was  called  Paliiia  or  Parilia. 
The  whole  ceremony  consisted  in  burning  large  heaps  of  straw 
and  leaping  over  the  fires.  No  animals  were  killed  there,  and  the 
purifications  were  performed  with  the  smoke  of  horse  blood,  and 
with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that  had  been  taken  from  an  immolated 
cow,  or  with  the  ashes  of  beans.  The  flocks  were  also  purified 
with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and 
rosemary:  then,  after  tlie  shepherds  had  leaped  about  the  bonfires 
of  straw  just  mentioned,  they  ofi'ered  in  sacrifice,  milk,  cheese, 
wine,  and  cakes  made  of  milletj  a  festival  truly  pastoral  and  rus- 
tic, and  such  as  was  suitable  to  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and 
flocks. — As  Romulus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  Rome  on  the 
2 1st  of  April,  which  day  was  consecrated  to  Pales,  he  made  this 
festival  which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  that  princess,  to  serve 
for  commemorating  the  foundation  of  his  new  city:  thus  they 
were  always  confounded  with  one  another,  as  one  and  the  sama 
festival. 

'   ■  As  Pales  was  the  goddess  of  flocks  and  shep- 

rural  deities  herds,  so  was  Bubona  the  goddess  of  oxen  and 

■—.-—  cowherds.  They  sacrificed  to  her  also  in  a  rural 
manner,  and  invoked  her  for  the  health  of  their  oxen.— Mellona, 
another  rural  deity,  took  care  of  the  bees,  and  the  honey  which  they 
produced. — Seia,  Segesta,  and  Tutilina,  were  other  divinities  who 
took  care  of  the  corn,  and  were  honoured  by  the  labourers  with  a 
particular  worship;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  for^ 
mer  watched  over  the  grain  ^yhile  it  was  yet  lodged  in  the  eartbj 
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the  second  took  care  of  it  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the  third 
bad  charge  of  it  when  it  was  in  the  granaries.-— .Rubigus,  whose 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  rnbigo  which  signifies  the  rust 
or  blasting  of  corn,  was  another  divinity  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked for  the  preservation  of  corn  from  the  blast.  There  were 
many  other  rural  deities,  of  whom  the  reader  may  form  a  pretty 
accurate  idea,  upon  the  model  of  those  just  mentioned,  without 
entering  into  any  detail  respecting  them. 


SECTION    FIFTH. 

THE  NYMPHB. 

<       •  THE  Nymphs  in  general,  were  the  goddess- 

Their  general  p  ,  .  ,       .  ,  -  . 

appellations. '  ^^  °*  ^"^  mountams,  woods,  rivers  and  lountamsj 

=====  from  which  they  derived  several  different  names. 
Those  whose  abode  was  on  the  dry  land,  had  the  general  name 
of  Nymphs:  the  guardians  of  the  rivers  and  fountains  were  called 
Naiads:  those  who  inhabited  the  pools  and  marshes  were  termed 
I..imniades:  those  who  presided  over  the  groves,  had  the  name  of 
Napsese:  those  who  delighted  in  the  woods,  were  Dryads;  or  Ha- 
madryads if  they  were  attached  to  some  particular  tree;  in  which 
case  they  lived  and  died  with  it:  such  as  presided  over  mountains, 
were  named  Oreades:  and  those,  in  short  who  dwelt  in  the  sea, 
were  called  Nereids.  Of  these  last  we  shall  be  more  particular 
in  the  chapter  of  sea  deities. 

•■  -  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  oricrinal  of 

Their  original  _  ^ 

from    souls   de-    those  fables  which  have  been  delivered  about 

frequented  ^  the    ^^^  Nymphs,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  all  which 

various  parts  of  jj^g  poets  say  of  them  was  mere  alleeorv.  They 
nature.  o     /  / 


^=  did  not  merely  intend  by  those  symbols  to  give 
us  an  idta  of  the  properties  of  water,  and  sapid  substances, 
l^bich  are  the  principles  of  the  generation  of  trees  and  plants^ 
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because  the  word  nymph  is  derived  possibly  from  hjmfiha.^  which 
signifies  water;  nor  was  this  Hesiod's  reason  for  making  them 
spring  from  the  sea  foam  like  Venus;  or  that  they  were  called 
the  mothers  of  the  rivers,  the  daughters  of  the  v^atery  elements, 
or  of  the  sea,  &c.  It  is  rather  probable  that  the  idea  of  the 
Nymphs  originated  from  an  ancient  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  wandered  about  the  tombs  where  their  bodies  were  in- 
terred, or  in  the  places  which  they  had  frequented  during  their 
abode  in  this  world:  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  Porphyry.  What 
makes  very  much  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  a  remark  of  Meur- 
sius,  that  the  Greek  word  JVym/i/ie  is  no  other  than  the  Phenician 
word  A'e/i/ias,  which  imports  (/le  soul:  and  he  adds  that  this  opi- 
nion, as  well  as  many  others  of  those  times,  took  its  rise  from 
the  Phenicians.  For,  before  the  system  of  the  Elysian  fields  and 
Tartarus,  which  was  not  much  older  in  Greece  than  the  time  of 
Orpheus  and  Homer,  the  common  belief  was,  either  that  the 
souls  hovered  about  the  tombs,  or  haunted  the  gardens  and  de- 
lightful groves,  which  they  had  frequented  during  their  union 
with  the  body.  Hence  these  places  even  came  to  be  objects  of 
religious  veneration,  where  it  was  usual  to  invoke  the  shades  that 
were  believed  there  to  haunt,  to  propitiate  them  by  vows  and 
sacrifices,  that  they  might  vouchsafe  to  watch  over  their  flocks 
and  houses.  And  this  is  the  original  of  the  ancient  custom  of  sa- 
crificing under  green  trees,  where  the  wandering  ghosts  were 
thought  to  take  great  delight;  a  custom  formerly  observed  by  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Celts,  who  sacrificed  under  the  oaks,  whence 
the  name  of  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  were  applied  to  those 
Nymphs  who  inhabited  the  forests  and  trees. — What  further 
confirms  this  opinion  as  to  the  original  of  Nymphs,  is,  that  the 
stars  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  universe  were  believed  to  be 
so  many  animated  beings,  or  to  be  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  the 
dead;  and  this  notion  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  earth,  the 
groves,  the  mountains,  rivers,  &c.;  to  all  which,  tutelar  deities 
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were  assigned. — But  it  must  be  grantied  that  in  later  ages  wo- 
men of  every  class,  from  the  lady  of  distinction  to  the  simple 
shepherdess,  who  had  been  engaged  in  any  adventure,  were  de- 
nominated Nymphs:  thus  the  poets,  faithful  copyists  of  the  re- 
veries of  the  ancient,  frequently  give  that  appellation  to  illustri- 
ous women,  who  enter  into  the  subjects  of  their  poems.  We  may 
add  that  the  wives  of  the  Atlantides  were  the  first  women  who 
were  called  Nymphs. 

======         It  is  not  so  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning 

The  metamor-       ^    i  .  i  p 

phoses  of  women    °'  those  many  metamorphoses  of  persons  trans- 

into  Nymphs  ex-  formed  to  Nymphs,  Dryads,  8cc.  When  some 
plained.  ^ 

,  princess  was  carried  off  in  hunting,  or  perhaps 

perished  in  the  woods,  the  ordinary  resource  of  flatterers  was  to 
say,  that  Diana  or  some  other  friendly  divinity  had  transformed 
her  into  a  Nymph.  The  same  report  was  spread  about  those  who 
through  the  influence  of  melancholy  retired  into  the  woods,  there 
lo  deplore  their  misfortunes;  for  then  if  they  died  near  some 
fountain,  it  was  usual  to  say  they  were  transformed  into  Nymphs; 
and  upon  this  some  poem  would  be  composed  wherein  the  foun- 
tain would  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  princess;  as  it  happen- 
ed to  the  pretended  Egeria,  that  celebrated  Nymph  whom  Numa 
Pompilius  went  to  consult  in  the  forest  of  Aricia.  That  prince, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  Roman  people  of  the  divine  nature  of 
that  religious  worship  which  he  had  a  design  to  establish,  report- 
ed that  all  the  ceremonies  of  it  were  dictated  to  him  by  a  Nymph, 
with  whom  he  feigned  to  have  intercourse,  under  the  name  of 
Egeria.  After  the  death  of  their  king,  the  Romans  went  in  search 
of  this  pretended  Nymph,  and  having  found  nothing  but  a  foun- 
tain in  the  place  whither  Numa  used  to  retire,  and  where  prob- 
ably he  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  some  hydromancy,  as  St. 
Augustine  asserts,  they  imagined  the  Nymph  had  been  trans- 
formed into  that  fountain.  From  this  example  we  may  judge  of 
all  the  other  fables  that  have  been  delivered  about  the  Nymphs. 
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-— ; ; ■        We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fine  description 

Homer  3  grotto  .^  o 

of  the  Nymphs,     that  Homer  gives  of  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs; 

.  nor  of  those  verses  where    Horace  represents 

Bacchus  instructing  the  Nymphs:  for  the  reader  would  not  be 

entertained  or  edified  by  the  allegories  which  some  authors  make 

of  them,  and  far  less  by  the  impertinent  obscenities   which   a 

stoic  philosopher,  with  all  the  air  of  gravity  and  seriousness  has 

thrown  out  on  the  occasion. 

■,.   .    ,  It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  the  paeans  did 

Their  longevity  *^     '  ^  ^ 

and   their   nurn-    not  indeed    believe  these  pretended  goddesses 

., — '. ... were  immortal;   but  they  supposed  them  to  be 

very  long-lived.  Accordingly  Hesiod  makes  them  live  several 
thousand  years;  and  Plutarch  has  determined  their  life  to  be 
9720  years.  The  number  of  these  divinities,  according  to  Hesiod, 
was  about  three  thousand:  and  Beger  has  collected  from  the  poets 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  names;  but  it  will  not  be 
expected  of  us  to  enter  into  a  particular  account  of  them. 
Their  worshjt        1'ho"gh  the  power  of  the  Nymphs  was  sup- 

and  mode  of  re-  posed  to  extend  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
presenting  them. 

■    earth,  and  the  various  functions  and  occupations 

of  mankind,  yet  they  were  not  worshipped  with  so  much  solem- 
nity as  the  superior  deities.  They  had  no  temples  raised  to  their 
honour,  and  the  only  offerings  they  received  were,  milk,  oil,  and 
honey;  sometimes  too  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  was  offered  them. 
— They  were  generally  represented  as  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
gins, holding  a  vase  from  which  they  seemed  to  pour  water. 
Sometimes  they  had  blades  of  grass,  leaves,  and  shells  instead 
of  vases.  It  was  deemed  unfortunate  to  see  them  naked;  and  such 
a  sight  was  generally  attended  with  a  delirium. 
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THE  LARES,  AND  PENATES. 

•The  lares. 

'  THE    Lares  were  originally  the  same  with 

JVIanes  at  first  the    *'^^  Manes  of  the  dead.   Servius  supports  this 

same,  afterwards    opinion,  when,  upon  the  fifth  ^neid,  he  refers 
distinguished. 

■'     the  original  of  the  Lares  to  the  ancient  custom 

of  burying  the  dead  in  houses,  who  were  afterwards  their  domes-, 
tic  gods;  for  the  Lares  in  that  case  were  inevitably  the  same  with 
the  Manes  of  the  dead.  Varro  also  asserts  that  the  Laves  were 
the  same  with  the  Manes;  and  Festus  agrees  in  this  with  that 
learned  Roman.  Another  decisive  proof  that  these  gods  were  the 
same  with  the  Manes,  is,  that  the  Manes  were  also  called  fami- 
liar Lares,  or  Larvse,  according  as  they  were  of  an  innocent  or 
malignant  character. — In  process  of  time  however,  the  Manes 
were  distinguished  from  the  I.,ares:  the  former,'  besides  being 
divided  into  good  and  evil  Genii,  or  familiar  Lares  and  Larvae, 
gave  rise  to  another  sort  of  divinities  called  Dii  Manes,  who  took 
charge  of  the  ghosts  in  the  infernal  regions;  while  the  latter,  be- 
sides being  guardians  of  the  houses,  extended  their  care  to  the 
streets,  the  highways  and  the  fields. 

'-  But  as  the  gods  of  paganism,  Avhatever  order 

Their  genealogy. 

■  they  were  of,   never  wanted  a   genealogy,  the 

Lares,    according    to   Ovid,    were    the    sons   of    Mercury    and 

Lara,  the  daughter  of  Almon.   The  indiscreet  Lafa  having  let 

Juno  into  the  secret  of  some  of  Jupiter's  gallantries,  that  god 

cut  out  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  carry  her  to  hell. 

But  as  the  dismal  state  she  was  in  had  not  quite  effaced  all  her 

charms,  her  conductor  fell  in  love  with  her  by  the  way,  and  had 

by  her  twins,  who  were  called  Lares;  and  who,  in  process  of  time 

became  guardians  of  the  streets  and  highways.  Inscripiions  con- 
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firm  this  opinion  of  Ovid,  since  we  find  some  of  them  with  these 
words:  Lar  vialis—'lhQ  Lar  of  the  highways.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  nothing,is  worse  vouched  for  than  the  genealogies  ot  the  pa- 
gan gods,  there  are  authors  who  give  Larondo  for  the  mother  of 
the  Lares:  but  may  not  these  be  the  same  person  under  two 
similar  names? 

-    '      ,      ■■  The  obligations  which  every  one  thought  he 

Their  worship. 
5;:;;;;;;;;^;^;;;;^:^    owed  to  the   Lares,   induced  their  votaries  to 


make  frequent  libations  to  them,  and  even  sacrifices:  this  at  least 
is  what  may  be  gathered  from  an  ancient  marble  published  by 
Boissard,  which  was  dedicated  by  C.  Sempronius  Piso,  to  the 
gods  Lares  of  the  emperors;  since  besides  the  two  figures  the 
one  of  a  young  man,  the  other  of  a  man  more  in  years,  you  see 
there  a  flaming  altar,  with  the  prefericula,  a  vase,  a  patera,  and 
other  instruments  of  sacrifice.  Besides  all  this,  the  statues  of  the 
Lares  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands;  in  short  they  were 
purified  and  cleaned  with  very  particular  care.  For  this  service, 
at  least  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  one  or  more  domestics  were 
exclusively  employed;  and  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Domitian 
had  a  valet  de  chambre  of  this  kind.  It  is  proper  to  observe  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  they  lost  all  due  respect  for  these  gods,  as 
upon  certain  occasions  of  grief  for  the  death  of  some  beloved 
object,  which  prevails  over  every  other  consider;. tion,  when  they 
even  threw  them  out  at  the  windows;  the  like  of  which  was  done 
at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  as  Suetonius  tells  us  in  the  history 
of  Caligula's  life. — The  apartment  devoted  to  the  use  of  these 
gods  was  called  Lararium. 

■  -         As   the   power   of  the    Lares   was  extended 
Theirnames  ...  ,     , 

derived  from  the    ^'^^^  cities,  the  country,   and  the  sea  or  naviga- 

thingsover^hich    tjop,   £^c.  they  had  different  names  given  them 

they  presided. 

,  accordingly.    Those  who  presided  over  houses 

were  called  Familiares,  those  over  cities  Urbani,  over  the  coun- 

Vol  III.  X  X 
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try  Rustici,   over  the  high-wajs  Viales,   over  the  cross  roads 

Compitales;  and  those  which  presided  over  the  sea,  or  took  care 

of  the  ships,  were  called  Lares  Marini:  these  were  probably  the 

same  with  the  gods  Pataici  we  have  meniioned  in  the   second 

volume,  which  were  set  upon  the  prows  of  ships  as  their  patrons 

and  guardians.  Besides  these  names,  that  of  Grondiles  was  given 

them  by  Romulus,  in  honour  of  a  sow  that  had  brought  forth  a 

litter  of  thirty  pigs;  and  it  was  from  the  squeaking,  or  rather 

grunting  of  these  little  animals  that  this  name  was  derived:  thus 

we  see  from  what  contemptible  sources  the  pagans  could  derive 

the  names  of  their  ^eiiies. 

•■   ,„,        '        '  „        As  dogs  are  usually  the  guardians  of  houses 

The  modes  of  ^  '  . 

representing-  and  fields,   we  should  not  be  surprised  at  Plau- 

=ss=:=^=  tus  for  saying  that  the  Lares  were  represented 
under  the  figure  of  those  animals.  Some  of  tlieir  statues  resem- 
bled monkeys,  but  they  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  dogs. 
Some  of  them  also  had  human  figures,  with  the  wonted  cover- 
ing of  dogs'  skins.  Their  statues  were  placed  in  niches  about  the 
hearths,  but  most  commonly  behind  the  doors  of  houses,  as  it 
was  believed  that  they  banished  from  thence  every  thing  perni- 
cious, especially  the.  Lemures  or  evil  Genii  who  were  only  capa- 
ble of  doing  mischief. — -We  may  observe  here,  that  when  chil- 
dren came  to  the  age  of  fourteen  when  they  laid  aside  the  Bulla,* 
they  hung  them  at  the  necks  of  the  Lares;  and  the  slaves  did  the 
same  thing  with  their  chains  when  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Pe- 
tronius,  who  always  makes  much  agreeable  use  of  ancient  fiction, 
says,  the  youth  having  entered  into  Trimalcion's  banqueting-hal}, 
clad  in  white  tunics,  placed  the  gods  Lares  upon  the  table  adorn- 
ed with  BulU. 

*  The  Bulla  was  a  golden  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart;  which  the 
Roman  youth  wore  about  their  necks  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they 
laid  it  aside  with  the  above  ceremony. 
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fllE  pena-Tes. 
„r, — — -,  -        We  have  seen  that  the  Lares,  Dii  Manes,  Sec. 

Ihese    gods 

were  confounded    originated  from  the  veneration  the  ancients  en- 

with  otber  gods,  -irin. 

and   distinguish-    tertained  for  the  Manes  oi  the  dead;  and  that  id 

ed  from  them.  process  of  time  they  became  distinct  divinities, 
with  functions  and  a  vvoiship  quite  different,  though  occasionally 
confounded  to  the  last:  we  shall  now  find  the  same  statexnent 
equally  applicable  to  the  Penates,  who  had  the  same  original  -with 
the  deities  above  named,  and  in  the  lapse  of  lime  became  distinct, 
though  they  continued  occasionally  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
For,  if  we  niay  believe  Servius,  on  whose  authority  we  have  at- 
tributed the  same  original  to  tlie  Lares,  the  Penates  took  their 
rise  from  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  Manes  of  their  relatives  de- 
lighted after  death  to  dwell  in  their  houses,  where  they  were 
-consequently  interred,  and  their  pictures  preserved  with  great 
respect  in  an  apartment  called  PeTialraHa,  corresponding  with  the 
Lararium  of  the  Lares.  And  thus,  after  regarding  them  for  a 
length  of  time  with  the  greatest  respect,  they  by  degrees  paid 
them  homage,  implored  their  assistance,  and  at  last  founded  to 
tirem  a  religious  worship  with  the  wonted  ceremonies.  So  that  of 
old,  the  Penates  were  only  the  Manes  of  the  dead,  as  St.  Augus- 
tine also,  proves  from  the  authority  of  Apuleius  and  Photinus;* 
but  he  at  the  same  time  shows  that  they  were  afterwards  associ- 
ated with  all  the  other  gods  without  distinction,  while  Coriolanus 
in  his  farewcl  to  his  mother,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Lares 
and  Genii;  he  says  "  Adieu,  ye  Penates,  ye  paternal  Lares,  and 
ye  Genii  of  this  place."  Such  are  the  irreconcilable  inconsisten- 
cies to  be  found  throughout  the  subject  of  mythology,  confound- 
ing a  part  with  the  whole,  and  distinguishing  parts  between  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference. 


They  were  cho-  ^^'^  '^"^^  "°^  ^°  imagine  then,  that  the  Penates 

sen  from  all  clas-  vvere  a  distinct  class  of  divinities,   since   they 

ees  of  deities. 

5===========  were  often  derived  froni  the  several  classes  ac- 
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cording  to  the  devotion  of  the.  person  who  made  choice  of  them 
for  the  purposes  of  his  private  worship.  Thus  Nigidius,  an  anci- 
ent author  cited  by  Arnobius,  distinguishes  four  sorts  of  Penates' 
The  first,  says  he,  are  of  the  class  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  chosen  from 
among  the  celesiial  gods:  the  second  is  taken  from  the  class  of 
Neptune,  or  the  sea-gods:  the  third  are  of  the  class  of  Pluto,  or 
the  infernal  gods,  Sec:  lastly,  they  might  be  taken  indifferently 
from  the  class  of  all  the  deified  men;  and  it  even  frequently  hap- 
pened to  their  ancestors  to  be  placed  among  those  gods,  as  we 
might  suppose,  from  their  original,  thus  in  the  end,  circumvent- 
ing to  the  source  whence  they  sprung.  Accordingly  we  have  an- 
cient inscriptions  that^make  mention  of  the  Penates  and  Lares 
of  all  sorts,  even  of  the  living  emperors.  But  though  it  was  op- 
tional with  every  one  to  choose  his  Penates  from  whichever  of 
these  sources  he  pleased,  it  must  be  confessed  however,  that  by 
the  Penates  were  usually  understood  those  of  the  Samothracians. 

=         Ancien  ly  it  was  not  allowable  to  have  those 
Their  worship, 
at  first  prohibi-    private  gods,  nor  to  address  any  worship  to  them: 

tabiished"b*iaw'  ^^^  "^  '^^*'  ^°^  ""^^  ^^^  *^^"'  introduction  toler- 

observed  with  ..led,  but  it  was  even  authorised  by  the  secular 
great  solemnity. 

^:=s=^=:^  powers.  There  was  even  one  of  the  laws  of  the 

twelve  tables,  ordering  the  religious  celebration  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Petiates,  and  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  them  in 
families  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  established  by  the 
heads  of  those  families.  It  is  further  known,  that  when  any  one 
passed  into  another  family  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  the  magis- 
trate took  care  to  provide  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  whom  the 
adopted  person  had  relinquished. — Apuleius  comprehends  all  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  in  three  words;  incense,  iviney 
and  sometimes  victims.  There  were  for  that  purpose  altars,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  M.  Baudeloi's  work  on  the  utility  of  voyages. 
On  the  evening  before  the  feast,  great  pains  were  taken  to  rub 
the  statue  with  balm  and  wax,  to  make  them  bright  and  capable 
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of  receiving  the  impression  of  the  vows  that  were  made  to  them. 
This  wax,  to  mention  it  by  the  way,  formed  a  crust  which  en- 
tirely covered  the  matter  whereof  the  statues  were  made,  and 
gave  rise  to  an  opinion  that  they  were  made  wholly  of  wax.— 
Anciently  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  these  gods,  but 
Brutus  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  exploded  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom, and  from  that  time  nothing  was  offered  to  them  but  wine, 
incense,  fruits,  and  sometimes  a  lamb,  or  other  bloody  victim;  as 
we  see  in  Horace,  who,  inviting  his  mistress  lo  come  and  assist 
at  a  sacrifice  of  this  nature  which  he  was  preparing  in  his  family, 
recounts  to  her  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  it.    Their  sta- 
tues were  likewise  crowned  with  festoons,  poppy,  and  garlic— 
In  the  public  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Penates,  they  immolated  a 
sow,  as  they  did  on  the  like  occasion  to  the  Lares,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Varro  and  Propertius;  and  this  custom  is  thought 
to  have  been  introduced  by  ^neas.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Satur- 
nalia., that  they  celebrated  the  feasts  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
there  was  a  day  besides  in  each  month,  set  apart  for  the  worship 
of  these  domestic  gods.  Superstitious  zeal  went  even  so  far  some- 
times as  to  worship  some  of  them  every  day  and  several  times 
in  the  same  day,  as  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  prove  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Nero,  who  neglected  all  the  other  gods  for  the  sake  of  a 
favourite  Penates. — As  not  only  private  persons  had  each   his 
gods  Lares  or  Penates,  every  people  chose  of  them  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  State,  there  was  at  Rome  a  temple  consecrated 
to  these  domestic  gods,  and  there  was  set  apart  for  them  a  holy- 
day  which  was  celebrated  with  a  great  deal  of  solemnity,  about 
the  last  of  December.  To  this  were  added  the  games  called  Com- 
pitales;  as  much  as  to  say  of  the  cross-streets,  over  which  these 
gods  presided. — In  fine,  such  great  respect  was  paid  to  the  Pe- 
nates, that  no  important  enterprise  was  undertaken  without  con- 
sulting them;  and  their  figures  were  sometimes  carried  about 
on  journeys,  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius.  "  Wherever  I  go,  says 
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he,  I  always  carry  with  me  in  my  journey,  the  figure  of  some 
god."  Cicero,  it  seems,  was  afraid  of  fatiguing  his  favourite  Mi- 
nerva, when  upon  setting  out  on  his  exile,  he  went  and  conse- 
crated her  ill  a  solemn  manner  in  the  capitol. 

■  The  figure  of  the  gods  Penates,  as  we  might 

The  mode  of  re-  r  .,    •  ,   ,  ..•  ,.u 

Dresentin°-  them     suppose  from  their  models,  was  sometimes  the 

■  simple  representation  of  a  god,  a  genius,  a  hero, 

or  demi-god,  or  lastly,  of  some  famous  ancestor:  frequently  they 
were  Pantheons.,  that  is,  such  as  were  charged  with  the  symbols 
of  several  divinities.  Of  these  last  we  find  several  in  Spon,  Cou- 
per,  and  particularly  in  Baudelot's  Utility  of  Voijages.  These  sta- 
tues were  not  made  of  wax  only  as  some  authors  have  pretended, 
but  indifferentlv  of  all  sorts  of  materials,  even  of  silver  itself. 
They  were  consecrated  in  the  most  secret  places,  called  Pene- 
tralia, There  altars  were  erected  to  them,  lamps  kept  burning,  and 
symbols  added,  expressive  of  vigilance,  among  which  was  the 
dog,  whose  skin  these  statues  wore  upon  their  shoulders,  as  vee 
have  said  of  the  Lares,  or  had  the  figure  of  that  vigilant  animal 
under  their  feet. 
~l"hey  were  sup-         ^^  ™^"  ^^  naturally  curious,  and  anxious  about 

posed  to  give  era-    futurity,  it  is  probable  that  among  the  Penates 

cles,  according'  to 

the    evidence   of    tliere    were  some    who  delivered  oracles.    We 

an  intaQ-lio.  ,  ,  .  ,       .  ,  •  i 

■ ,.•„„_ .„  know  that  no  important  busmess  was  done  with- 
out consulting  some  oracle;  but  as  the  places  where  they  were 
commonly  delivered  were  sometimes  remote  from  those  who 
wished  to  consult  them,  which  would  also  be  attended  with  a 
great  apparatus  and  expense,  it  was  more  convenient  for  every 
man  to  have  one  in  his  own  house,  which  he  might  consult  at 
least  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Though  we  have  met  with  no 
authority  that  informs  us  of  this  fact,  yet  a  medal  or  intaglio 
makes  us  acquainted  with  many  things  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  remained  ignorant  of.  Accordingly,  Cupponi  sent  to  the 
academy  oi  Belles-lettres  m  1733,  the  print  of  an  antique  intaglio, 
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which  represented  an  altar,  whereon  is  a  head,  of  rather  a  mask, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  stooping  down  with 
his  head  inclined  as  it  were  to  listen.  In  front  is  a  woman  stand- 
ing, and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a  little  animal.  The  explanation 
given  of  it  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy,  perfectly  agrees  to 
one  of  the  gods  Penates,  who  delivered  oracles.  The  mask  repre- 
sents either  the  god  Pan  or  Sylvanus,  or  some  other  of  that  class: 
the  man  who  is  in  a  listening  posture,  is  expecting  his  response: 
the  woman  who  is  standing,  seems  to  come  for  insight  either  into 
a  dream,  or  some  other  affair  which  disturbs  her:  the  little  ani- 
mal may  be  a  young  kid,  which  is  destined  for  the  sacrifice. 
■  It  is  agreed  that  there  was  no  idolatrous  na- 

ration  in^  which    ^^°^^  where  superstition  for  the  gods  Penates  was 

they  were  held  carried  to  greater  lengths,  than  amony;  the  Ro- 
at     Rome,     whi-  -jo  . 

ther    they    were     mans,   though   almost   all  nations   held  them  in 

neasf  but^wcre'    '■^"•'^^^  veneration,  as  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 

first    known    in    the  Phenicians,  and  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  proba- 

Mesopotamia. 

=5==^=;    ble  that  this  worship  had  been  brought  to  Rome 

by  the  Phrygians.  Virgil  tells  us  that  ^Eneas  took  great  pains  to 
bring  with  him  the  Penates,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Fates  by  the  mouth  of  Hector.  These  Phrygian 
gods  adopted  with  great  reverence  by  the  Romans,  (who  prided 
themselves  in  nothing  so  much,  as  in  being  thought  to  be  de- 
scended from  .iEneas  and  his  mother  Venus),  were  placed  in  a 
temple  near  the  Forum.  DionysiusofHalicarnassus  thus  describes 
them:  "They  were,  says  he,  two  men  sitting,  each  of  them  arm- 
ed with  a  pike,  and  the  sculpture  of  them  v.'as  ver\  ancient.  We 
have  also  several  other  statues  of  these  gods  in  old  temples, 
which  are  all  in  a  military  garb."  The  sacred  Fire  or  Vesta,  which 
iEneas  likewise  brought  with  him,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Penates,  since  after  Hector  had  recommend- 
ed these  gods  to  him,  he  himself  approached  the  sacred  hearth, 
and  removed  from  thence  the  Fire  that  was  there  burning If 
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we  may  believe  Vai  ro,  Dardanus  had  first  brought  the  Phrygian 
Penates  into  the  island  Samothrace,  and  iEneas  transferred  them 
thereafter  from  Troy  into  Latiuni. — But  to  trace  these  private 
gods  to  the  utmost  period  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  them, 
we  will  add  that  the  idols  which  Jacob  brought  from  the  house 
of  Laban  his  father-in-law,  and  which  the  Scripture  calls  by  the 
name  of  Teraphrim,  were  Penates,  whose  worship  was  propaga- 
ted afterwards  into  Phrygia,  and  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SEA  DEITIES. 

SECTION   FIRST. 

WORSHIP  PAID  TO  WATER. 

* 

Water,  as  an         BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  the 

element,  had  di-  p^-ticular  deities  proper  tn  this  chapter,    we 

Vine  honors,  and,  ^  r     r 

as  other  physical  shall  give  an  account  of  the  worsliip  of  Water 

deities    wss  con* 

founded  with  ani-  in  general;  for,  if  the  exigencies  of  life  prompt- 

mated  gods:— _  ^^  ^j^^  pagans  to  deify  almost  all  the  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  the  elements.  Water  had  a  title  to  be  one 
of  their  first  divinities,  since  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  princi- 
ples whereof  Thales  brought  from  Egypt  and  propagated  after- 
wards in  Greece,  taught  that  it  was  the  first  principle  of  all 
things;  that  it  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  production  of  bodies; 
that  it  made  nature  fruitful;  nourished  the  plants  and  trees;  and 
that  were  it  not  for  this,  the  earth,  quite  dried  and  parched,  would 
be  a  sterile  mass,  a  frightful  desart.  The  Water,  however,  as 
an  element,  could  only  be  a  physical  divinity:  but  the  physical 
gods  were  seldom  long  without  having  animated  gods  connected 
with  them,  who  became  their  symbols,  as  Osiris  and  I  sis  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  Apollo  and  Diana  among  the  Greeks,  became 
the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon:  the  worship  which  was  paid  to 
these  divinities  was  at  last  confounded,  nor  was  the  distinction 
Vol.  III.  Yy 
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longer  kept  up  between  the  natural  and  animated  god.    Just  so 

was  it  with  the  Water:  the  Ocean,  and  the  Seas,  were  objects  of 

religious  worship;  but  Neptune,  an  animated  god,  became  their 

symbol,  and  presided  over  them:  and  the  case  was  the  same  with 

the  rivers,  the  fountains,  and  every  other  mass  of  water,  which 

had  eacli  a  particular  divinity,  or  a  Nymph,  and  the  honours  that 

were  paid  to  Water  in  general,  were  afterwards  blended  with- 

those  that  were  paid  to  those  deities  who  became  its  symbols. 

,  ,  That  the  Water,  as  an  element,  received  di- 
— proved  by  a  re- 
ference   to    the  vine  honours,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  controvert- 
worship that  most  ,     ,tr     ,                     .         ,             r 
ancient     nations  ^^*    **^  ha\e  mentioned  on  a  lormer  occasion, 

^^'     " '^" .    what  Herodotus  says  of  the  veneration  which 

the  ancienl  Persians  had  for  it,  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered 
to  it,  and  that  they  carried  superstition  so  far,  as  not  to  defile  it 
in  any  manner;  to  spit,  or  blow  their  nose  in  it  would  be  criminal, 
and  even  to  wash  their  hands,  or  quench  their  thirst  with  it  was 
forbidden.  We  may  venture  to  say,  however,  that  these  niceties 
must  be  understood  in  li  somewhat  qualified  sense,  though  Strabo, 
on  this  occasion,  gives  muc\\  the  same  account  with  Herodotus; 
only  he  attributes  to  the  Cappaciocians  what  this  author  ascribes 
to  the  Persians. — Though  the  Egyptians  had  a  particular  reason 
for  holding  the  sea  in  abhorrence,  because  they  believed  it  repre- 
sented Typhon,  yet  they  had  not  therefore  the  less  veneration  for 
Water.  St.  Athanasius,.  who,  as  he  was  an  Egyptian,  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  that  country,  after  saying  in 
general  that  the  pagans  adored  the  Water,  adds  that  the  Egyp- 
tians especially  were  distinguished  for  the  worship  they  paid  to 
that  element,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  divinity.  The  Water 
of  the  Nile  above  all  was  held  by  them  in  high  veneration:  that 
beneficial  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Oceanus,  Ypius, 
Nilus,  was  also  called  Shis,  which  by  abbreviation,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Osiris,  and  in  reality  it  represented  that  god;  for  as 
has  been  said  more  than  once,  the  same  god  was  frequently  the 
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symbol  of  several  things:  thus  Obitis,  who  in  the  heavens  repre- 
sented the  sun,  on  earth  denoted  the  waters  of  the  Nile:  and 
without  this  distinction,  we  shall  never  understand  the  pagan  the- 
ology. We  have  seen  in  the  second  volume,  that  the  Egyptians 
represented  Canopus,  the  god  of  water,  by  a  vase:   we  shall  add 
here  that  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  priests  upon  certain  days 
filled  that  vase  with  Water,  adorned  it  with  great  magnificence, 
and  then  placed  it  upon  a  kind  of  public  theatre,  when  all  pros- 
trated themselves  before  it,  with  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  benefits  they  received  from 
this  element.  The  intention  of  this  ceremony  was,  to  teach  the 
Egyptians  that  Water  wus  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  had 
communicated  life  and  motion  to  all  animated  beings.  But  among 
that  people.  Water,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  called  the  Nile, 
and  to  it  was  referred  all  the  veneration  they  had  for  this  element; 
and  of  all  the  festivals  they  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  river, 
that  of  opening  the  canals  at  the  time  of  its  swelling,  was  the 
most  solemn  and  magnificent.    By  way  of  thanks  to  the  river  for 
"the  benefits  which  the  overflowing  was  to  produce,  they  used  to 
throw  into  it  in  the  form  of  sacrifice,  barley,  corn,  sugar,  and  va- 
rious fruits.  But  as  superstition  knows  no  bounds,  they  stained 
with  blood,  and  that  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  a  day  that  seemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  joy,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  virgin, 
whom  they  drowned  in  the  river:  a  barbarous  custom  which  last- 
ed a  long  time,  and  was  so  difficult  to  be  abolished,  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  people  when  it  came  to  be  absolutely  prohibit- 
ed, short  of  sacrificing  at  least  the  representation  of  a  young 
woman.   This  festival  still  continues,  though  the  avarice  of  the 
Bashaws  makes  it  less  solemn. — The  Indians,  we  know,  paid 
high  tributes  of  adoration  to  the  Ganges,  whose  waters,  to  which 
they  attributed  signal  virtues,  were  reckoned  by  them  holy  and 
sacred.   Their  superstition  in  this  respect  continues  still,  and  the 
princes  who  reign  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  well  know  ha\y 
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to  turn  this  superstition  to  a  profit,  by  making  their  subjects  buy 
the  perniission  to  draw  water  from  that  river,  or  t-o  bathe  them- 
selves in  it — Maximus  Tyrius,  informs  us,  that  the  people  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Euxine  sea,  paid  a  religious  worship  to  the 
Palus  Meotis,  whereof  they  had  statues,  by  which  they  used  to 
swear. — Vossius,  who  has  treated  this  article  with  his  usual  eru- 
dition, asserts  the  same  thing  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  some 
other  nations,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  learned  work  upon  the  origin 
and  progress  of  idolatry. — And  Maximus  Tyrius,  assigning  the 
reasons  that  induced  several  nations  to  worship  the  Rivers  tha*; 
watered  their  country,  informs  us  at  the  same  time,  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  worship  that  was  paid  them.  "  The  Egyptians, 
says  he,  worshipped  the  Nile  on  account  of  its  usefulness;  the 
Thessalians,  the  Peneus,  for  its  beauty;  the  Scythians,  the  Dan- 
ube, for  the  vast  extent  of  its  waters;  the  Etolians,  the  Ache- 
lous,  on  account  of  the  fable  of  his  combat  with  Hercules;  the 
Lacedemonians,  the  Erotus,  by  an  express  law  that  enjoins  it; 
the  Athenians,  the  llessus,  also  by  a  statute  of  religion." — The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  too  superstitious  not  to  adopt  the  wor- 
ship of  Water.  B  sides  what  the  author  just  quoted  says  of  the 
Thessalians,  Etolians,  Athenians,  and  Spartans,  antiquity  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  thousand  examples  of  the  excesses  to  which 
they  went  in  this  respect.  Their  temples  contained  statues  of 
the  Rivers  and  Fountains,  as  well  as  those  of  other  gods.  There 
were  few  Rivers  and  Fountains  in  Greece,  near  which  you  would 
not  have  seen  statues,  numbers  of  inscriptions,  and  altars  conse- 
crated to  those  Rivers  and  Fountains:  there  they  regularly  went 
to  perform  libations,  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias.  Accordingly,  medals  represent  to  us  the  Rivers  as 
gods,  and  among  others  is  one  of  Posthumius,  upon  which  is  the 
Rhine,  with  this  inscription,  Detis  Rhenus,  The  Tyber,  in  like 
manner  appears  upon  the  reverse  of  a  Vespasian.,  not  only  as  a 
divtrrity,  but  as  the  patron  and  protector  of  Rome:   and  when 
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-fineas  arrived  in  Italy  he  peitormed  religious  ceremonies  to  that 
river,  gave  himself  up  to  its  protection,  and  prayed  it  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  him.  Sibotus,  king  of  Messene,  was  not  content  with 
worshipping  the  river  Pamisus,  himself,  but  made  a  law  oblig- 
ing his  successors  to  go  every  year  and  offer  sacrifices  to  it.  But 
not  to  multiply  examples  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  we 
shall  only  add  here  from  the  younger  Pliny,  what  superstition 
had  consecrated  to  the  Clitumnus,  a  river  in  Umbria.  "-Near  the 
source  of  this  river,  says  that  author,  is  a  teniple  equally  ancient 
and  venerable:  the  god  of  the  river  himself  is  there  represented 
in  a  robe:  he  is  a  very  propitious  deity,  and  predicts  future  events, 
as  appears  from  the  whole  apparatus  that  is  there  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  proper  for  the  delivery  of  oracles.  Around  this  temple 
are  chapels  dispersed  in  great  nunil)ers;  each  of  them  has  a  sta- 
tue of  the  god,  and  each  is  distinguished  by  some  particular 
piece  of  devotion,"  Sec. 

If  the  great  usefulness  of  water  to  the  earth. 
Besides  its  uti-     .     ,         ,  .   .    .         p  . 

lity,  the  wonders    induced  the  pagans  to  make  a  divmity  of  it,  we 

contained  in  this  suppose  that  ti.e  wonders  which  have  been 

element,  its  mar-  j       n                               r 

vellous  qualities,  observed  to  be  in  that  element,  contributed  like- 

and  the  fictions  of 

the  poets,  contrl-  ^'^^   "^  ^^  smull   degree  to  promote  the  super- 

buted  to  enhance     g^j^j^j^     ^<^^  -^  ivondnfid  in  (he  tvalers,  says  the 

its  worship.  "^  '       •' 

—  holy  writ;  and  it  is  on  this  element  that  he  seems 

especially  to  have  laid  out  a  prolusion  of  wonders.  The  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea,  that  periodic.d  motion  which  swells  and 
sinks  the  waters  by  turns  every  six  hours,  and  perpetuates  their 
motion,  whereby  they  are  preserved  from  corruption;  the  irregu- 
larity of  this  motion,  more  or  less  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
moon,  as  well  as  in  different  seasons;  the  flux  of  the  Euripus, 
which  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ocean;  the 
saltness  of  the  sea,  another  cause  of  its  incorruptibility;  the  pro- 
digious number  and  variety  of  monsters  which  it  engenders,  and 
the  enormous  bulk  of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  which  far  surpass 
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the  greatest  of  the  lana  animjls,  all  are  wonderful,  all  astonishing. 
Add  to  this  the  accounts  given  of  the  properties  of  certain  foun- 
tains, whereof  some  have  a  regular  flux   like   the  ocean,  others 
are  periodically  hot  and  cold;  and  a  vast  number  of  them  very 
medicinal:  again,  the  fables  that  were  propagated  with  respect  to 
others,  whereof  some  communicated  to  those  who  drank  of  them 
an  aversion  to  wine;  others  imparted  effeminacy,  and  changed 
the  sex  of  men  who  bathed  in  them,  while  some  caused  those 
who  bathed  in  them  to  be  immediately  overgrown  with  feathers; 
some  again,  deprived  people  of  their  reason,  while  others  resto- 
red it;  here  was  a  spring  whose  waters  cured  some  unhappy  pas- 
sion, there  was  another  which  inspired  with  love;  one  improved 
the  memory,  while  another  brought  on  a  total  oblivion;  in  fine, 
it  was  fabled  of  some  waters,  that  they  had  a  prophetic  and  ora- 
cular virtue.  We  might  still   enlarge  upon  this  article,  but  the 
reader  may  consult  the  naturalists,  and  particularly  the  fourteenth 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  where  that  poet  introduces  Py- 
thagoras expatiating  upon  the  properties  of  rivers  and  fountains. 
All  these  excite  admiration,  and  instead  of  ascribing  such  surpris- 
ing effects  to  natural  causes,  they  made  a  blind  admiration  of  the 
element  itself,  where  those  wonders  were  produced,  supply  the 
place  of  experiment  and  examination,  and  thereby  abridged  the 
study  of  philosophy. — Lastly,  the  fictions  of  the  poets  conduced  ex- 
ceedingly to  this  idolatry  towards  the  water.  For,  in  fact,  they  spoke 
of  the  rivers,  the  fountains,  &c.  only  as  so  many  gods;  they  painted 
and  represented  tliem  in  their  works,  as  if  they  had  actually  seen 
them;  they  make  them  come  forth  from  their  humid  grottosto  ap- 
pear to  their  heroes  and  foretel  their  destinies;  they  relate  their 
amours,  their  combats,  Sec.  There  you  have  Alpheus  pursuing 
Arethusa,  whom  Diana  transforms  into  a  fountain;  here  you  have 
Achelous  contending  with  Hercules  for  Deianira,  and  vanquished 
by  his  rival:  sometimes  young  women,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  an 
amorous  god,  throw  themselves  into  a  river,  and  arc  instantly 
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metamorphosed  into  Nyniphs;  or  bewailing  their  frailty,  and 
melting  into  tears,  are  transformed  into  fountains.  The  charms  of 
poetry  animated  these  descriptions,  and  from  being  affected  by 
their  perusal,  people  came  to  take  them  literally,  and  no  longer 
to  think  of  rivers  and  fountains,  but  as  so  many  animated  divini- 
ties. Hence  that  prodigious  number  of  waier-gods  and  goddesses, 
a  number  that  surpasses  those  of  hea\en  itself,  and  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  universe.  For  not  only  was  every  river  and 
fountain  believed  to  be  a  deity,  or  at  least  to  have  a  tutelar  god; 
but  the  sea  alone  contained  gods  without  number.  Oceanus  had 
by  Tethys  seventy-two  Nymphs  called  Oceanides;  Nereus  had 
fifty  Nereids,  whose  names  are  given  in  Hesiod;  and  the  whole 
number  of  Nymphs,  if  we  may  believe  this  author,  an  ounted  to 
three  thousand,  though  probably  he  had  not  computed  them  all. 

_  We  should  not  now  be  surprised  that  the  an- 

They  offered  to 

the  Ocean  libati-  cients  offered  frequent  libations  to  the  ocean,  to 
on s  cLncl  sucnficcs  < 

wlien  embarkin"-    ^^^^  ^6^'  ''^^'^  ^^^^  rivers,  and  that  they  hardly  ever 

upon  any  occasi-    embarked  till  they  had  first  performed  sacrifices 


;^=^==  to  the  Waters  and  to  the  divinities  who  presided 
over  the  same;  of  this  we  might  recite  numberless  examples, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  that  of  the  Argonauts  and  of 
Alexander  the  great.  When  the  former  were  ready  to  set  sail  on 
their  expedition,  Jason  ordered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
divinities  of  the  sea:  every  one  was  impatient  to  comply  with  the 
commands  of  their  leader;  they  raised  an  altar  upon  the  sea  shore, 
and  after  the  usual  oblations,  the  priests  poured  out  flour  mixed 
with  honey  and  oil,  offered  up  oxen  to  the  gods  in  whose  honour 
the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and  prayed  for  their  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  their  voyage,— Justin  tells  us  th  ^t  Alexander,  upon  his 
return  to  his  ships,  poured  out  libations  to  the  ocean,  praying  it 
would  grant  him  a  happy  return  to  his  own  country. — Aristeus, 
having  come  in  quest  of  his  mother  to  the  grottos  oi  the  river 
Pcneus,  and  that  nyn)ph  having  learnt  his  errand,  she  offered  a 
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sacrifice  to  ihe  ocean,  the  author  of  all  beings;  but  the  sacrifice 

consisted  only  of  simple  libations:  she  poured  out  the  liquor  three 

times,  says  Virgil,  upon  the   live  coals  of  the  altar,  and  three 

times  a  sparkling  flame  rose  up  from  the  sacred  fire,  and  mounted 

up  as  hitih  as  the  roof. 

■  The  victims  most  commonly  offered  to  Nep- 

Other  religious 
rites  of  Neptune,    tune,  were  the  horse  and  the  bull.  The  first  of 

tlie  Sea,  and  the    ^j^^^^  animals  was  especially  consecrated  to  that 
Eivers,  &c.  ^  ' 


===;;=  god,  «ho  was  thought  to  have  produced  the  first 
horse,  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Miner- 
va: and  the  bull  is  said  to  be  consecrated  to  this  god,  because,  by 
his  strength  and  bellowing  he  figures  the  roaring  wavesof  a  trou- 
bled sea. — The  victims  most  commonly  offered  to  the  Sea,  were  the 
bull  and  the  horse,  as  to  Neptune,  who  was  its  sovereign.  Some- 
times they  saciificed  this  last  animal,  sometimes  threw  it  into  the 
waves,  and  sometimes,  in  short,  they  contented  themselves  with 
consecrating  it  to  the  Sea  and  to  the  Rivers,  by  permitting  it  to 
feed  in  the  neighbouring  pastures.  But  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that  when  the  Sea  was  troubled,  they  offered  to  her  a  black  bull; 
and  when  she  was  calm,  she  bad  the  offering  of  a  hog  or  a  lamb. 
Frequently  the  sacrifice  was  performed  upon  the  sea  itself,  some- 
times upon  the  shore;  and  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  examples 
of  all  these  variations.  It  was  the  practice  in  these  sacrifices  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victim  in  a  patera,  and  afterwards  to  pour 
it  out  into  the  sea,  by  way  of  libation;  or,  when  the  sacrifice  was 
offered  upon  the  Sea  itseif,  they  let  the  blood  flow  into  it,  and  also 
threw  into  it  the  intestines,  as  we  learn  from  Titus  Livius,  upon 
occasion  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Sea  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
when  he  was  setting  out  for  Africa.  Sometimes  to  this  rite  was 
added  a  libation  of  wine,  and  an  offering  of  fruits,  as  we  see  it 
represented  upon  Trajan's  pillar,  where  Trajan  appears  near  the 

altar  with  a  patera  in  his  hand,  to  perform  a  libation  to  the  Sea 

As  for  the  Rivers,  they  were  worshipped  in  a  different  manner. 
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In  the  first  place,  Hesiod  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  iliat  no  per- 
son was  to  pass  a  river  till  he  had  washed  his  hands.  The  Roman 
magistrates  never  passed  the  little  rivulet  that  was-near  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  without  first  consulting  the  augurs;  and  the  gene- 
rals did  the  same  before  they  set  out  for  war.  Indeed,  these  car- 
ried their  religious  veneration  for  the  Rivers  still  higher,  since 
before  they  crossed  them  for  any  military  expedition,  they  offer- 
ed up  horses  to  them  in  sacrifice;  thus  Xerxes,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, before  he  passed  the  Strymon  in  his  way  to  Greece,  sa- 
crificed horses  to  that  river;  and  Tiridates  offered  one  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  Vitellius,  who  was  with  him,  performed  the  taura- 
bolic  sacrifice  in  honour  of  that  river — for  bulls  were  also  offered 
up  to  the  Rivers,  as  well  as  to  the  Ocean  and  the  Sea.  Wc  may 
add  that  this  practice  must  have  been  very  ancient  too,  since 
Achilles,  speaking  of  the  Zanthus,  says  to  Lycaon,  "  This  rapid 
river  to  whom  we  offer  so  many  bulls,  will  not  protect  you."  The 
Grecian  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  contented  themselves 
with  offering  locks  of  their  hair  to  the  river  Neda;  and  Homer 
informs  us  that  Peleus  had  sacrificed  to  the  Spechius  that  of  his 
son  Achilles.  Finally,  some  carried  this  superstition  so  far,  that 
the  young  virgins  of  Troy  were  obliged,  the  evening  before  their 
marriage,  to  go  and  offer  their  virginity  to  the  river  Scamander, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  need  not  be  told  what  sometimes 
happened. 

SECTION   SECOND. 

OCEANUS  AND  TETHYS. 


'    r,                 A  OCEANUS  was  iustlv  enthled  to  the  first 

Oceanus      and  •'        ' 

Tethys  were  phy-  place  in  this  class  of  deities,  since  he  contains 
sical  deities. 

=====  the  greatest  collection  of  waters,  and  communi- 
cates them  to  the  other  seas,  and  to  the  whole  earth,  by  that  ad- 
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Biirable  circulation  whicli  diffuses  fruitfulness  over  all  things. 
Accordingly  the  ancients  have  for  the  most  part  considered  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethys  only  as  natural  cr  physical  divinities;  and  as  the 
name  of  Oceanus,  on  the  authority  of  Diodovus  Siculus,  imports 
Jbster-fat/ier,  he  is  justly  said  to  have  been  the  father  not  only  of 
the  gods,  but  also  of  all  beings;  which  is  true  in  this  sense,  ihat 
\yater  alone  contributes  more  to  the  production  and  nourishment 
of  bodies,  than  all  nature  besides:  for,  according  to  both  an- 
cient and  modern  experiments,  a  tree  or  a  plant  in  vegetation, 
consumes  several  thousand  portions  of  water  for  one  of  earth. 
Oceanus  is  married  to  Tethys,  to  signify  that  he  refines  and  pu- 
rifies all  things,  and  unites  them  together.  We  must  carefully 
distinguish  this  Tethys,  however,  from  the  Nereid  Thetis,  who 
married  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles. 

'   a,,  ,  The  poets  have  also  made  Oceanus  and  Te- 

They  were  also  "^ 

animated  deities,  thys  to  be  persons,  or  animated  deities,  and 
and  Titan  princes:  .  ,  tt     •    i  • 

-  nave  given  them  a  genealogy.  Hesiod  says  they 

were  descended  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  or  of  heaven  and  earth.  "Ter- 
ra, says  he,  by  her  marriage  with  Coslusor  Uranus,  had  the  deep 
ingulphed  Oceanus,  and  v,'ith  him  Cceus,  Creius,  Hyperion,  Ja- 
petus,  Thca,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  and 
Saturn,  &c.  As  this  poet  joins  the  generation  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys  with  that  of  several  other  persons  who  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, as  we  have  proved  in  the  history  of  the  heavenly  deities, 
we  may  presume  that  there  was  a  Titan  prince  and  princess 
who  had  the  names  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

■  According  to  this  supposition,  we  may  ex- 

— from  which  se-  .       . 

veral  circumstan.  P'^'"  hteraily  several  .circumstances  mentioned 
ces  are  explain-  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^^g^  ^^z.  first,  what  Homer  says  of  all 
■; ' the  gods  having  derived  their  original  from  Oce- 
anus and  Tethys;  because  they  had  actually  a  great  number  of 
children  who  were  deified,  like  the  other  Titans:  secondly,  what 
is  said  by  the  same  poet,  that  the  gods  went  frequently  to  Ethio- 
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pia  to  visit  Dceanus,  and  to  share  in  the  festivals  unci  sacrifices 
that  were  there  offered;  which  would  signify,  that  all  those  of 
the  Titans,  who,  upon  account  of  their  conquests,  had  settled  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  assembled  from  liine  to  time  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Oceanus  in  the  place  where  he  reigned:  thirdly, 
that  Juno  had  been  brought  up  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys;  because 
in  reality  Rhea  sent  her  to  her  sister  to  take  care  of  her  education^ 
and  to  save  her  from  the  cruel  superstition  of  Saturn:  fgurthly, 
what  Eschiles  says,  that  Oceanus  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Prome- 
theus the  brother  of  Atlas:  ^'hich  might  well  have  been  the  casCj 
since  his  possessions  were  contiguous  to  those  of  Atlas  in  Africa, 
—But  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  enlarge  a  little 
upon  those  frequent  voyages  of  the  gods,  mentioned  by  Hotnerj 
to  visit  Oceanus,  by  whom  they  were  entertained  twelve  days, 
with  banqueting  and  cheer.  The  poet,  on  this  occasion,  designs 
to  inform  us  of  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  particularly  "of 
an  ancient  custom  that  prevailed  among  those  who  dwelt  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  who  celebrated,  at  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year,  solemn  festivals,  during  which  they  used  to  carry 
about  in  procession  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  their  other  gods, 
offer  sacrifices  to  them,  accompanied  with  a  great  feast,  Which 
lasted  twelve  days-  Pausanias,  speaking  of  those  Ethiopians  who 
inhabited  the  city  of  Meroe  and  the  neighbouring  plains,  who 
were  accounted  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  human 
racei  says,  that  the  Sun  was  believed  to  keep  his  table  among 
them:  it  is  undoubtedly,  then,  from  this  table  and  those  feasts, 
that  the  Greeks,  and  after-them  the  Romans,  derived  the  custom 
of  serving  tables  before  the  statues  of  their  gods,  which  ceremo- 
ny they  termed  Lectisternia;  notwithstanding  what  is  said  on  this 
point,  by  those  who  wish  to  allegorize  all  the  ancient  fictions, 
when  they  allege  that  the  poet  designed  here  to  teach  us  that  the 
sun  and  the  planets,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  gods,  fed 
upon  the  exhalations  from  the  Ocean;  as  if  Homer's  ideas  on 
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this  subject  had  been  individually  the  same  with  those  of  Clean- 

tes  the  philosopher. 

n'u   /■  ui     rr^  Howcvcr  that  may  be,  the  fable  of  Oceanus 

1  he  fable  or  Oce-  ^ 

anus  is,  neverthe-    is  very  obscure;  and  what  has  perplexed  it  so 

less,  an  obscure 

mixture  of  histo-    much,  is,  that  it  blends  history  and  physiology 

ry  -  physiology.  iQggther.  For  the  anciefits  have  thrown  many 
things  together  on  this  subject,  which  to  reduce  wholly  to  his- 
tory, or  w  holly  to  physiology,  would  be  equally  ridiculous:  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  children  whom  he  had  by  Tethys  his 
wife  and  sister;  since  in  that  nuntiber  they  reckoned  not  only  the 
rivers,  the  nymphs,  and  the  fountains,  but  also  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  reigned  or  dwelt  along  the  sea  coasts,  such  as  Pro- 
teus, Ethra  the  wife  of  Atlas,  Perseis  the  mother  of  Circe,  and 
several  others. 

,^  Antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  only  tvro  mo- 

fwo  monuments 

which   represent    nunienis  of  Oceanus;  one  is  a  statue  that  was 

this  god.  ,  n  ,  ,        •  , 

■  dug  up  at  Home  about  the  sixteenth  century, 

which  represents  that  god  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  sitting 

upon   the  waves  of  the  sea,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  by 

him  a  singular  sort  of  sea  monster  that  is  unknown;  the  other 

monument  is   an  intaglio  of  Beger  whereon  that  god  is  in  like 

manner  drawn  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  sitting  upon  tHe 

waves,  with  several  ships  appearing  at  a  distance. 


SECTION  THIEiJ. 

NEPTUNE  AND  AMPHITRITE. 

AS  Oceanus,   according  to  the  remarks  of 


Neptune  was  tlie 

symbol  and  intel-  Vosvius,  after  the  ancient  mythologists,  denoted 

ligenceofthe  in-  ^,          ^     .                                            _                   ... 

terior  seas.  ^  exterior  sea,  or  great  mass  of  waters  which 

-v'^i ii.i  i~  encompass  the  earth,  so  Neptune  was  taken  for 
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the  interior  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  an>i  others.  The 
stoic  philosophers  puzzled  to  know  what  that  god  was,  agreed  at 
last  that  he  was  the  intelligence  which  filled  the  sea,  as  Ceres 
xvas  that  of  the  earth.  But  Cicero  confesses  that  he  neither  knowa 
nor  conceives  what  was  that  intelligence  of  the  sea  and  the  earth, 
nor  had  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  notion  what  it  could  be 
-  Those  who  have  been  studious  to  find  out  the 

wasfrOTaL-JIk^  ^"§^"  °^  '^^^  sod,  have  been  more  perplexed 
'  ■    "     ' ■  than  those  who  contented  themselves  with  trac- 

ing the  bare  derivation  of  his  name.  But  if  we  may  credit  Hero- 
dotus, Neptune  -was  a  Lybian  by  birth,  and  had  been  in  high  ven- 
eration in  that  country,  time  immemorial.  The  Egyptians,  says 
the  same  author,  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  and  even  when 
they  put  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods  they  paid  no  worship 
to  him:  it  was  not  therefore  from  the  Egyptians,  says  he,  that 
the  Greeks  received  this  god,  as  they  had  almost  all  the  others, 
but  immediately  from  the  Lybians.  History  informs  us,  that  the 
people  of  Africa  proper,  were  acquainted  with  Greece  and 
brought  their  horses  thither  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time, 
perhaps  even  before  the  first  colonies  of  Egypt  and  Phenicia  had 
arrived  there.  It  was  undoubtedly  by  this  means  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Neptune,  whom  they  ranked  among  their  great 
gods,  and  honoured  him  with  a  particular  worship.  But  after  all, 
we  know  not  what  ideas  the  Lybians  had  of  him.  Did  they  look 
xipon  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea,  or  as  that  god  who  had  taught 
the  breeding  and  breaking  of  horses?  The  last  was  most  probably 
the  idea  they  had  of  this  god;  and  the  Greeks,  who  took  him  for 
the  god  of  the  sea,  perhaps  because  the  knowledge  of  him  had 
come  to  them  by  sea,  retained  also  the  notion  that  the  Lybians 
had  of  him;  hence  they  gave  him  the  epithet  of  Hippius  or 
horseman:  and  from  this  also  arose  the  fable  of  his  having  made 
the  first  horse  spring  from  the  earth,  as  may  be  seen  in  Virgil. 
Indeed,  it  must  have  been  under  this  idea  that  the  poet  invoked 
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him;  lor  would  he  ever  have  addressed  him  as  god  of  the  sea  in 
a  work  where  he  was  describing  the  country  life,  and  es,  ecially 
the  tnanagement  of  horses,  as  he  does  in  the  third  book?  The 
true  name  of  this  horse  (for  mythology  have  given  him  several) 
was  Scyphiiis,  which  denotes  a  small  vessel;  thus  the  poets  took 
for  a  horse  the  ship  which  carried  the  Lybians  to  Greece,  and 
for  his  rider  the  god  whose  worship  they  introduced  thither. 
What  confirms  this  conjecture,  is,  that  a  ship  has  often  been 
compared  to  a  horse,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  its  motion; 
and  we  know  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  called  their 
small  vessels  horses  because  they  moved  swiftly.  And  thus,  to 
mention  it  by  the  way,  the  poets  formed  their  winged  horse  Pe- 
gasus, from  the  idea  of  a  ship  under  sail. 

'      "  '  Notwithstanding  this  however,  both  ancients 

He  was  a  prince  ,  ,  i      i-   •  ,    i  .    ^  •. 

of  the  Titan  race.     ^'^"  moderns  are  greatly  divided  as  to  what  idea 


^====  we  ought  to  have  of  Ntptune.  Many  look  upon 
him  only  as  a  natural  or  physical  divinity,  denoting  the  water 
over  which  he  presided:  others  however,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Lactantius,  from  Euhemerus's  sacred  history,  take  him  for 
an  animated  god  or  real  personage,  and  a  prince  of  the  Titan 
race.  Among  the  moderns,  Don  Pezron  and  M.  le  Clerc  are  of 
the  same  opinion  with  these  ancients.  According  to  Hesiod,  he 
was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Plu- 
to. Rhea  having  hid  him  in  order  to  evade  Saturn's  cruelty,  made 
her  husband  believe  than  she  was  delivered  of  a  colt,  which 
that  god  swallowed  as  he  had  done  her  other  children. 

■  ■  '     ■  .\s  Neptune  was  the  first,  according  to  Dio- ' 

The  empire  of 
the  Mediterrane-    dorus,  vvho  embarked  upon  the  sea  with  the  ap- 

he  'StinguIsS  P'"'"^*'^  of  ^  "^'''''  ^'■"'^  ^^  ^^^  emitled  to  the 
himself,  fell  to  empire  of  that  element:  and  Saturn,  his  father, 
his  lot.  ^ 

z=s==^  having  given  him  full  naval  power,  he  was  con- 
sidered afterwards  as  the  god  of  the  sea:  and  this  is  what  makes 
the  mariners,  according  to  the  same  author,  address  to  him  their 
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VOWS  and  sacrifices;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  the 
division  which  the  three  brothers  made  of  the  empire  of  the  Ti- 
tans, Neptune  had  fpr  his  lot  the  seas,  the  islands,  and  all  the 
places  adjoining  to  them.  Laciantius  who  had  read  Euhemerus's 
sacred  history,  expressly  says  so:  this  however,  as  M.  le  Clerc 
remarks,  is  only  to  !)e  understood  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the 
ocean  being  then  little  known. — Neptune  signalized  himself  very 
much  by  sea,  even  in  his  father's  life  time,  who,  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  informs  us,  had  given  him  the  command  of  his  fleet:  he 
was  always  careful  to  check  the  enterprises  of  the  Titan  princes; 
and  when  Jupiter,  his  brother,  whom  he  always  served  with  the 
greatest  fidelity,  had  forced  his  enemies  to  fly  to  the  western 
countries,  he  shut  them  up  therein  so  closely,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  escape;  which  gave  lise  to  the  fable  of  Jupiter's  hav- 
ing kept  the  Titans  imprisoned  in  hell — Nep  une  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  sea  no  less  by  the  establishment  of  commerce 
than  by  his  victories.  It  is  piobable  that  there  were  merchant- 
ships  which  traded  in  his  tine  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  which 
he  afforded  protection.  In  a  word,  this  prince,  according  to  Lac- 
tantius,  was  Jupiter's  admiral,  and  the  superintendant  of  the  seas 
such  as  Marc.  Anthony  was  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  This 
is  what  induced  the  ancients  to  look  upon  this  prince  as  the  god 
of  the  sea,  and  to  speak  of  him  orly  under  this  idea,  to  consecrate 
temples  and  altars  to  him,  and  to  supplicate  his  favour  by  pray- 
ers and  sacrifices. 

■  It  is  however  certain  that  the  Greeks  have 

Confounded 

with  other  prin-  embellished  the   history  of  Neptune  with   that 

ces  who  came  by  ^j-   j      j^^^  ^^^,  j^^.^^^     j^^^^      ^^^  ,^    ,  j-^^,  ^^. 
sea,  or  were  dis-  ^  * 

tinguished  on  lot  the  western  countries  and  the  isles,  equip- 
that  element. 

■  pcd  some  ships  to  carry  him  thither:  and  this, 

no  doubt,  induced  Bochart,  who  has  found  a  great  conformity  be- 
tween the  history  of  Neptune  and  that  of  Japhet,  to  take  them 
for  one  and  the  same  person;  and  he  draws  a  parallel  between 


:r 
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them  which  corresponds  pretty  exactly.   In  like  manner  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  Neptune  was  given  to  most  of 
the  unknown  princes,  who  came  by  sea  and  settled  in  some  coun- 
try, or  who  reigned  over  islands,  or  who  signalized  themselves 
by  their  maritime  victories  or  by  the  establishment  of  commerce. 
This  name  was  even  extended,  if  we  may  believe  Aulus  Gellius, 
to   those   who   had  as   much   sternness  and  ferocity  as  valour, 
like  Cercyon,  the  Cyclops,  &c.    Hence  so  many  Neptunes,  the 
many   wives  and   mistresses,   and  the  numerous  offspring  they 
give  to  this  god;  the  many  metamorphoses,  and  the  many  rapes 
laid  to  his  charge.  Vossius  has  taken  the  trouble  to  unmask  some 
of  those  Neptunes,  and  to  determine  the  time  when  they  lived. 
He  who  by  Lybia  had  Belus  and  Agenor,  was    iome  Egyptian 
prince,   who  lived  about  1483  years  before  Christ:   he  had  prob- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  sea.  and  at  the  same  time,  by  Ws 
application  to  the  art  of  breaking  horses.   He  who  by  Amymome 
the  daughter  of  Danaiis,  had  Naupilus,  the  father  of  Palamedes, 
lived  about  the  time  of  that  prince:  of  this  adventure  they  tell  us, 
that  Danaus  having  sent  his  daughter  to  draw  water  for  a  sacri- 
fice, a  Satyr  attempted  violence  upon  her;  when  the  affrighted 
princess  implored  the  aid  of  Neptune,  who  relieved  her,  and  put 
the  Satyr  to  flight;  but  he  himself  next  offered  her  the  same  in- 
sult which  she  had  just  escaped  by  his  means:  it  is  probable  that 
this  adventure,   which  happened  near  one  of  Neptune's  temples, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  where  Danaus,  who  came  from 
Egypt,  was  about  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  refers  to  some  priest  of  that 
god;  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  priesthood  of  the  pagans  give& 
us  but  too  frequent  occasions  to  witness  their  double-dealing  with 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit.   He  who  was  the  father  of  the  famous 
Cercyon,  whom  Theseus  slew,  lived  a  little  before  the  conquest 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  who  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus, 
had  Pelias,  lived  about  the  same  time.  He  who  passed  for  the  fa- 
ther of  Theseus,  was  Egeus  king  of  Athens,  who  had  a  mind  to 
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conceal  his  marriage  with  Ethra  the  daughter  ot  Pitliaeus. — The 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  had  also  their  Neptune,  and 
called  him  Thamimasades.  In  fine,  the  first  Neptune  is  undoubt- 
edly Japhet,  or  some  one  of  his  sons,  since  it  is  he  to  whom  the 
scripture  tells  us  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  fell  by  lot:  perhaps  he  is 
the  same  of  %vhom  Sanchoniathon  speaks,  when  he  says  Chrysor 
invented  floats  of  timber,  and  was  the  first  who  sailed,  and  that 
for  this  reason  he  was  deified  after  his  death;  unless  we  prefer  to 
understand  him  as  alluding  to  Noah  himself,  who,  in  this  sense, 
is  certainly  the  most  ancient  Neptune  of  all.  But  he  in  fact  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  whose  hislory  is  full  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  all  the  rest,  lived  in  the  tin^e  of  Isaac,  a  little  before 
the  death  of  Abraham. 

=====         Neptune  had  for  his  wife,    Amphitrite,   the 

The  fable  of      ,        ,  „   ,^  ,    r,     •       xtr  .   u 

his  marriage  with    daughter  or   Oceanus  and  Uoris     We  are  told 

Amphitrite:—  jj^^^i  beiiicr  in  love  with  this  princess,  but  unable 
who  she  was.  ° 


.  bv  his  own  address,  to  gain  her  consent  to  mar- 

ry him,  he  sent  a  Dolphin  to  her,  who  acted  his  part  so  well  as 
to  prevail  on  her  at  last  to  confer  her  hand  upon  the  god  of  the 
seas.  T'ley  add  that  Neptune  to  re\%ard  the  Dolphin,  placed  him 
among  the  stars. — Some  authors  take  this  Amphitrite  to  be  only 
a  poetical  personage,  whose  name  signifies  to  surround:  thus  we 
may  easily  account  for  their  giving  her  to  be  the  wife  of  Nep- 
tune or  the  sea  which  encompasses  the  earth.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  she  may  not  be  considered  to  have  been  a  queen  of  some 
of  the  islands,  and  the  fable  of  the  Dolphin,  >.s  the  intrigue  of 
some  able  confidant,  or  of  some  ambassiidor  who  settled  all  the 
articles  of  his  master's  marriage,  and  theieby  became  hic^hly  in 
favour  with  him.  As  Amphitiite  was  the  d^ugiiter  ol  Oceanus, 
the  uncle  of  Neptune,  who  w:is  a  piince  of  the  blooti  uf  the  i'i- 
tans,  and  settled  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  as  lias  been  ^Ai\y  there 
appears  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  mutch.  St.  August. ne,  after 
Vol.  III.  3  A 
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Vario,  gives  the  name  of    Salacid  to  u.t  wife  ol    Neptune,  of 

which  it  is  very  easy  to  discern  the  reason. 

■  But  what  sii  ill  we  make  of  those  other  fic- 

The  fable  of  his       .  .  .  . 

building-,  and  de-    lions  tl)at  have  been  in\entcu  in  relation  to  this 

stroying:  the  walls         j?  ^j^^^  j^  ^,     ^eaninq,  for  example,  of  their 

or  I  roy,  &c.  ^  "  ' 

'  telling  lis  that  he  built  the  walls  of  Troy;  and 

that  when  Laomedon  who  had  eniploved  l.ini,  would  not  pay  him 
his  wages,  the  god  ravaged  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  sent  a  mons- 
ter to  destroy  Hesione.  the  daughtei  of  that  king?  May  not  this 
fable  signify  that  the  walls  (>f  T  oy  were  so  well  built,  and  the 
moles  that  the\  had  raised  tbeie  to  defend  iheni  irom  the  inun- 
dations of  the  sea,  were  so  strong,  thai  it  was  said,  by  way  of  hy- 
perbole, that  the  god  of  the  sea  himself  had  built  them?  But  as 
nothing  is  proof  against  the  injuries  of  time  and  storms,  these 
•works  having  been  afterwards  demolished,  it  was  also  fabled  that 
Neptune  had  revenged  himself  on  the  peifidious  Laomedon,  who 
had  employed  the  money  and  other  riches  belonging  to  the  tem- 
ple of  that  god,  in  raisin.y;  these  foilifications,  and  had  not  again 
returned  it — As  earthquakes  and  other  extraordinary  motions 
of  sea  or  land,  were  attributed  to  Neptune,  so  was  he  reckoned 
the  author  of  any  considerable  change  in  the  courses  of  th.  floods 
and  rivers.  Accordingly,  the  Thessidians  whose  country  had  been 
overflowed,  when  the  floods  had  subsided,  said  that  Neptune  had 
formed  the  channel  by  which  the  wateis  withdiew.  "  And  surely 
says  Herodotus,  upon  this  occasion,  their  opinion  is  just,  for  all 
those  who  look  upon  this  god  to  be  the  author  of  earthquakes, 
and  take  the  formation  of  gulphs  to  be  his  woik,  will  have  no 
difficulty  to  believe,  that  Neptune  had  made  that  channel  when 
they  came  to  see  it."  For  the  same  reason  Neptune  was  account- 
ed the  tutelar  god  of  walls  and  other  fortifications,  which  he  was 
thought  to  overturn  when  he  pleased:  and  it  is  according  to  this 
belief  that  Virgil  represents  him  v\ith  a  trident  in  his  hand,  de- 
stroying the  walls  of  Troy,  and  shaking  their  foundations. 
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•  As  for  the  nietamorpliobes  of  this  god,  they 

His  amours  and  .        ,,  .  ,.,,... 

metamorphoses;      '"'^  certain  allriijories  under  which  his  intrigues 

—drawn  by   Ar-     [j^.  concealed;   for  we  aie  told  that  in  order  to 

achne 

-  succeed  in  his  .mours,  he  had  frequently  nieta- 

morpiiosccl  niniself.  Arachiie,  in  the  fine  work  whicii  she  wrought 
in  the  presence  of   Minerva^  diAs  a  history  of  all  his  transfor- 
mations: accordingly^  says  Ovid,  she  reprisented  Nepiune  meta- 
morphosed into  a  bull,  in  the  intrigue  he  had  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  jEoIus;   under  the  forn)  of  the  river  Enipus,  in  his 
amours  with  Iphimedia,  the  wife  of  the  giant  Aloeus,  by  whom 
he  had  the  two  Aloides,  Ephialtes  and  Otus;  under  that  of  a  Ram, 
when  he  wished  lo  seduce  Bisaltis;   under  that  of  a  hoise  to  de- 
lude Ceres,  who  had  metamorphosed  herself  into  a  mare  lo  avoid 
his  pursuits:   lastly,  she  gave  him  the  figure  of  a  Bird,  in  the  in- 
trigue he  had  with  Medusa;  and  that  of  a  Dolphin,  in  his  amour 
with  Melantho. — If  all  our  renders  will  not  excuse  us  for  men- 
tioning these  iranbfi.^uralions,  t  sey  will  at  least  excuse  us  for  not 
attempting  an  explanation  of  them. 

~  Antiquity  gave  a  great  many  nam.es  to  Nep- 

-nam.^s'''"'''''*^"^    tune;  and,  as  several  of  them  contribute  greatly 
to  improve  our  knowledge  of  this  god,  it  is  pro- 


per to  insist  upon  them  a  little.  The  Gieeks  called  him  Poseidon, 
of  which  name  we  find  several  etymologies;  it  may  signify  either 
he  vvho  shakes  the  earth,  or  who  sees  many  things,  or  who  dashes 
ships  in  pieces— The  name  of  Asphalion,  which  signifies  firm, 
stable,  immovable,  and  answers  to  the  Stabilitor  of  the  Romans, 
was  given  him,  according  to  Strabo  upon  occasion  of  a  new  island 
appearing  in  the  sea:  the  Rhodians  then  very  powerful,  having 
landed  there,  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Neptune  Asphalion, 
under  which  name  he  soon  had  seversl  others.  If  we  may  believe 
the  ancient  Greek  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  there  was  one  of 
these  temples  upon  the  cape  of  Tenarus  in  Laconia;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  another  near  the  port  of  Patras.  This  surname. 
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in  shoi'i,  was  aiso  the  aiuiihebis,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  another 
name  of  this  god,  because,  as  lie  was  thought  to  have  the  power 
of  shaking  the  eaiih,  so  he  had  likewise  that  of  establishing  it; 
which  makes  iVIacrobius  say,  that  the  gods  had  often  opposite 
titles  with  respect  to  one  and  the  same  thing  in  their  dependance, 
and  that  as  Neptune  had  the  name  of  Enosicthon,  which  denoted 
his  power  to  shake  the  earth,  so  he  had  that  of  Asphalion,  to 
teach  us  that  he  had  also  the  power  to  establish  and  support  it: 
accordingly,  they  seldom  failed  to  offer  him  sacrifices  in  great 
storms  and  earthquakes. — The  lonians,  as  we  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, culled  this  god  Heliconian,  and  assembled  with  a  great 
concourse  of  the  neighbouring  people  upon  the  promontory  of 
Mycale,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him.— They  gave  him  the  title  of 
King,  from  the  adventure  he  had  with  Minerva,  about  the  terri- 
tory of  Trezene. —  He  also  took  ile  name  of  Prosclystiis,  from 
another  contest  he  had  v\ith  Juno,  about  the  country  of  Argos: 
through  resentment  that  Jupiter  had  adjudged  it  to  that  goddess, 
he  laid  all  the  country  under  water;  bui  Juno  having  supplicated 
him  to  stop  the  inundation,  he  yielded  to  her  request,  and  on  that 
account  he  got  this  epithet,  which  implies  that  he  had  made  the 
waters  of  the  river  that  overflowed  the  country  to  retire:  a  tem- 
ple was  al^o  built  to  him  under  his  name. — The  title  of  Trident- 
bearer  has  no  difficulty  in  it,  as  the  trident  was  his  ordinary  sym- 
bol.— But  the  two  most  pompous  epithets  given  this  god,  were 
those  mentioned  by  Pausanias:  that  of  Lord  of  the  earth,  was  an 
inscnpiion  on  one  of  his  statues  in  Lucania;  and  that  of  Soter,  or 
the  Saviour,  Wiis  given  him  probably  by  some  who  believed  he 
had  saved  them  from  great  danger.— In  fine,  this  god  had  several 
other  names,  derived  from  the  places  where  he  was  peculiarly 
honoured,  as  thiit  of  'I'enarius,  from  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Luc.^iia;  Isthmius,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
he  had  a  magnificent  temple;  Heliconius,  from  the  Helicon,  &c. 
Sec.  The  Komuns  gave  him  the  name  of  Consus,  answering  to 
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that  of  Hippiiis,  or  horse-man;    hence  they  culled  the  festivals 

celebrated  to  his  honour  du'ing   the  Circe;. siaii  games,   by  the 

name  of  ("onsuulia. 

=^====         As  the   f.dvcniiires  of  Neptune  gave  almost 

His  vor.siiip  and  .         ,  .  ...  >  i  • 

festivals  &,c.  contmu.d  occasions  to  be  raising  temples  and  in- 


^»-«..,^^.».™^^__™_  stituting  festivals  in  honour  of  that  god,  so  he 
Avas  one  of  the  most  highly  adored  deities  of  the  pagan  world: 
for,  besides  the  Lybians,  who  looked  \ipon  him  as  their  principal 
god,  there  were  in  Greece  und  Italy,  especially  in  the  maritime 
parts,  a  great  number  of  temples  raised  to  his  honour,  as  well  as 
the  institution  of  many  festivals  and  games,  particularly  those  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Coiinth,  and  those  of  the  Circus  at  Rome,  which 
were  consecrated  to  him  under  the  name  of  Hippius  or  Consus, 
one  of  the  exercises  there  being  horse-races.  .Indeed  the  Ro- 
mans had  such  high  veneration  for  this  god  that  besides  the  fes- 
tivals they  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  on  the  first  of  July,  which 
was  appointed  to  that  day  in  their  calendar  by  these  words,  D. 
J^tfituni  Ludiy  the  whole  month  of  February  was  consecrated  to 
him,  perhaps  to  suppHciite  him  to  be  ptt  piiious  to  sailors  previ- 
ously to  theii  setting  out  to  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
The  greatest  singularity  in  the  festivals  of  thi.s  god,  was  that  as 
Neptune  was  believed  to  have  formed  the  fiist  horse,  the  hoises 
and  the  mules,  all  decorated  with  flowers,  ceased  from  labour 
during  those  festivals,  and  enjoyed  rest  and  repose  which  none 
dared  to  disturb.  Pnusanias,  who,  in  that  full  description  he  gives 
of  the  Stadium  of  Olympia,  says,  there  was  near  the  goal  the 
figure  of  a  Genius  whom  he  calls  Taraxippus,  being  placed  there 
to  frighten  the  horses,  informs  us  at  the  same  time,  that  before 
they  passed  it,  they  failed  not  to  invoke  Neptune  Hippius,  and  to 
supplicate  him,  th;;t  the  horses  which  dsew  the  chariots  might  not 
be  maimed  thereby. —  Besides  the  ordinary  victims,  namely,  the 
horse  and  the  bull,  sacrificed  to  this  god,  and  the  libations  that 
were  made  in  honour  of  him,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  the 
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Arui^pices  offt  reel  t(j  iiim  ptiiticuiurly  the  gull  of  tlie  victim,  on 

account  of  its  bitterness  having  some  affinity  with  tlie  sea-water. 

''  Vii^il,  in  that  charming  description  which  he 

His  fiei'ure,  re-       .  r  xt      .        »  •  .l-         j 

tinue,  &  symbols,     g'^'^*^  "^  Neptune  s  retinue,  represents  this  god 

•    in  his  chariot,  whose  wheels  hardly  touch  the 


waves,  accompanied  by  all  the  d'^ities  of  the  sea;  by  Tritons  and 
Dolphins,  by  Nymphs  and  Neieids;  before  whom  the  waves  sub- 
side, and  by  their  silent  submission  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
their  lord.  In  like  manner,  Homer,  long  before  the  Latin  poet, 
had  represented  the  equipage  of  the  same  god,  when  he  makes 
him  come  forth  from  his  liquid  palace,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  brazen-footed  horses. — Besides  these  poetical  representations 
of  Neptune,  we  find  him  variously  figured  on  medals  and  other 
monuments  novy  extant.  Fie  is  commonly  under  the  figure  of  a 
man  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  drawn  in 
a  shell  by  two  sea-horses,  holding  in  one  hand  his  trident,  and  in 
the  other  a  dolphin.  Pausariias  tells  us  that  the  coin  of  Trezane 
represented  on  one  side  the  trident  and  on  the  other  a  Minerva's 
head:  accordingly  we  find  in  Goltzius  two  medals,  one  that  has  a 
trident  and  the  other  a  Minerva's  head. — Mytholoyists  offer  se- 
veral reasons  for  the  trident  being  given  to  Neptune.  It  is  intend- 
ed, according  to  some,  to  figure  by  its  three  points  the  three  sorts 
of  water  that  are  upon  the  earth;  those  of  the  sea,  which  are  salt; 
those  of  the  fountains,  that  are  sweet;  and  those  of  the  ponds, 
which  partake  a  little  of  the  qualities  of  the  other  two:  or,  that 
they  allude  to  Neptune's  threefold  power  over  the  sea,  which  be 
agitates,  assuages,  and  preserves.  But  not  to  seek  for  mysteries 
in  this  matter,  it  seems  most  probable,  that  the  trident  was  a  kind 
of  sceptre  which  the  kings  of  old  made  use  of. — Sometimes  we 
find  Neptune  upon  the  monuments  in  a  standing  posture,  some- 
times sitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea;  frequently  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  or  four  horses;    which  are  sometimes  common 
horses,  somQtimes  sea-horses,  having  the  upper  parts  of  that  ani» 
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mal  perfect,  while  ihe  lower  parts  terminate  like  a  fisli's  tail,  as 
almost  all  the  sea  monsters  do.  In  one  instance  however,  he  is 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  as  lie  is  represented  upon  an  intaglio 
published  by  Beger,  who  justly  regards  this  as  the  Atlantic  Nep- 
tune mentioned  by  Plato.  In  all  these  attitudes  this  god  is  urging 
on  his  horses,  and  gives  them  loose  reins,  which  Viigil  has  hap- 
pily expressed  in  the  first  book  of  the  .£neid.  Neptune  crowned 
by  Victory  in  Maffei,  denotes  the  gratitude  of  one  who  esteemed 
himself  indebted  to  him  for  his  success  in  a  naval  battle.  Hold- 
ing his  right  foot  upon  a  globe,  as  in  a  medal  of  Augustus,  and 
another  of  Titus,  he  informs  us  that  these  emperors  were  equal- 
ly masters  of  sea  and  land.  Seated  upon  a  smooth  sea  with  two 
dolphins  swimming  upon  the  surface,  and  having  a  prow  of  a  ship 
near  him  loaded  with  pearl,  he  denotes  the  plenty  v\'hich  is  pro- 
cured by  successful  navigation.  When  he  appears  sitting  upon  a 
troubled  sea,  with  the  trident  firmly  placed  before  him,  and  a 
monstrous  bird  with  a  dragon's  head  and  wings,  without  feathers 
like  a  bat,  that  seems  to  make  an  effort  to  fall  upon  him,  while 
he  remains  calm  and  undisturbed,  even  negligently  turning  away 
his  head,  all  this  is  to  show  that  this  god  equally  triumphs  over 
storms  and  sea  monsters.  Upon  a  medal  published  by  Beger, 
where  Victory  appears  upon  the  prow  of  a  ship  sounding  a 
trumpet,  while  Neptune  on  the  reverse,  in  the  posture  of  a  com- 
batant, is  darting  his  trident  to  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  he  re- 
presents to  us  as  is  well  remarked  by  that  antiquary,  the  great 
victory  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  over  Ptolomeus,  which  Plu- 
tarch describes.  Lastly,  a  bas-relief  of  very  great  beauty,  repre- 
sents to  us  Neptune  carrying  off  a  young  virgin,  whom  he  bears 
away  upon  his  sea-horses:  Cupid,  to  whom  this  god  has  yielded 
up  his  trident,  makes  use  of  it  to  animate  his  horses,  of  whom 
one  is  holding  the  tail  of  a  dolphin  in  his  mouth:  while  two  young 
virgins  appear  upon  the  shore  supplicating  Neptune  to  give  them 
back  their  companion.  The  mythologists,  who  speak  so  much  of 
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the  amours  of  this  god,  and  oi'  his  various  metamorj)hoses,  say 

nothing  of  this  rape. But  we  must  not  confound  Neptune  with 

Taras  his  son,  who  appeuis  upon  the  medal  of  the  Tarentines 
with  the  symbc's  of  his  father.  The  city  of  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
Avhich  the  Greeks  call  Taras,  owed  its  original  to  the  son  of  this 
god  who  laid  its  foundations.  The  Tarentines  in  gratitude  to  their 
foundei,  represented  him  upon  their  medals,  under  the  figure  of 
a  sea  god  mounted  on  a  dolphin,  and  commonly  holding  his  fa- 
ther's trident  in  his  hand;  for  sometimes  he  has  in  its  stead  the 
club  of  Hercules  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  or  an  owl  to  repre- 
sent Minerva  the  protectress  of  the  Tarentines,  or  a  crown  in  al- 
lusion to  his  conquests,  or  the  cornucopia  to  signify  the  richness 
of  the  country  where  he  had  built  the  cit)  of  Tarentum,  or,  in 
fine,  a  pot  with  a  bunch  of  gi  apes  ?nd  Bacchus's  thyrsus  as  sym- 
bols of  the  plenty  of  wine  among  the  I'arentines. 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

jEOLUS. 

'—  ^OLUS   is  classed  amonsr  the  sea  deities, 

.ffiolus  was  a  ° 

king  of  the  iEoli-  because  he  was  believed  to  be  the  god  of  winds 
^"  '  and  storms,  which  commonly  do  most  damage 

upon  that  element.  This  prince,  whose  merit  ranked  him  among 
the  sons  of  Jupiter,  but  in  reality  was  the  son  of  Hippotusa  Tro- 
jan prince,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  reigned,  if 
"we  may  believe  Servius  and  Varro,  over  the  Vulcanian  islands, 
■which  were  so  called  on  account  of  the  number  of  volcanoes 
they  contained,  and  for  the  sanrie  reason  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
were  sometimes  placed  in  them  by  the  poets.  These  islands,  se- 
ven in  number,  which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  iEolian, 
from  their  king,  lay  between  Sicily  and  Italy.   Homer  speaks  ©f 
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only  one  of  them  uniler  the  namt  ot  JLoiiy,  wnich  «as  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Lipara,  the  most  volctiiiic  of  them  all,  fioni  which 
circumstance  it  acquired  a  name  fiom  the  early  Fhenician  na- 
vigators, which  signifies  a  flambeau.  We  are  told  that  jEoIus 
reigned  in  these  islands,  at  the  time  wlien  Ulysses  arrived  therej 
he  having  previously  come  thither  himself,  when  Lipdrus 
reigned  in  those  islands,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  after  his  death,  ^olus  had  several  cliildien;  of  whom, 
Astiochiis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him  in  tlie  governmeni  of  tliosc 
islands;  while  Jocastes  settled  in  the  confiies  of  Hhexgio;  and 
Xuthus,  Andracleus,  Pheremon,  and  Agathyrsns,  reigned  in  se- 
veral parts  of  Sicily,  where  tiieir  descendants  dwelt  till  a  colony 
was  sent  thither  by  the  Dorians. 

-  .£olus   was  a  piince   renowned   for  wisdom 

His  knowledge 
of  the  winds  alle-    and  prudence,  as  well  as  for  hospitality  to  siran- 

E^Il!^ .„-,K^  „  f  gers,  whom  he  assisted  with  advice  relative  to 
poets,  With  an  al-     o       ' 

lusion    to    some    ^^g  dangers  of  navigation.  He  had  applied  him- 

ancient  custom. 

=^=^:=    self  especially  to  the   study  and  observation  of 

the  winds;  in  which  he  was  aided  by  viewing  the  direction  of  the 

smoke  that  rose  fiom  the  volcanoes  of  Lipaia,  as  Pliny  reiriarks. 

He  even  carried  his  observations  so  f.ii.  by  tlie  help  of  a  little 

astronomy,  and  by  attending  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea, 

as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  he  frequently  foretold  what  wind 

would  blow  for  several  successive  days.    As  he  lived  at  a  time 

when  navigation  was  very  imperfect,  and  when  it  was  of  course 

dangerous  to  depart  from  the  coasts,  the  navigators  had  fiequent 

recourse  to  him,  to  know  what    winds  would   blow    uhi.e   they 

weie  to  be  at  sea.  Several  persons  having  piofiited  by  his  advice, 

his  reputation  became  so  great  in  this  depaitment  of  knowledge 

and   foresight,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  king  of   liie  winds, 

their  lord  and  superiniendimt. —  The  poets  ufterwards  disguised 

his  history  with  their  fictions.  Homer,  instead  of  saying  simply 

Vol.  III.  3  B 
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thut  rivsses.  aitc:  I.  ■  n  tj  coiijulied  this  pr'irre-  uil'^cnt  givii  g 
credit  to  i)is  counsel,  had  st^ifl  o>n  '<);if:;t  r  ihao  he  otigl.t  to  have 
dore-  iind  h  id  rons.- qi'emli-  snff. nc!  in  u  s'orrn  vvliich  destroyed 
his  fleet  in  sic;li'  of  Ithaca;  s;iys,  in  a  fit;;u!ali\e  niamier,  that 
^oIms  had  sluil  up  the  winds  in  a  bap;  of  goat's  leatlier.  and  had 
given  it  to  Ulysses,  Vviih  express  orders  not  to  meddle  with  it  till 
a  certain  day;  hut  that  the  comi)ani<ns  of  Ulysses,  seeing  their 
commander  fast  asleep,  opened  the  bag,  imagining  that  it  con- 
tained his  treasures;  whereui»in  the  ^^inds  issued  out  with  fury, 
and  raised  that  horrid  sioni)  in  whirli  they  all  perished.  Virgil 
again,  borrowed  his  ideas  fion\  the  Greek  poet,  and  further  em- 
bellished the  subject.  He  says  Juno  having  a  mind  to  keep  ^Eneas 
from  landing  in  Italy,  where  she  knew  a  settlement  had  been 
promised  him  bv  tlie  Fuies,  repaiied  to  iEoliis  in  the  islands 
where  he  kept  his  winds  slint  up  in  a  deep  cave,  and  entreated 
him  to  raise  a  storm  to  diive  jEneas  from  Italy,  &c.  In  like  man- 
ner other  poet?  speiik  c)f  this  god:  some  say,  bcftire  /Eolus  todk 
upon  himself  the  diiection  of  the  wiids,  they  made  a  teirible 
devastation  upon  the  earth;  that  they  had  separated  Sicily  from 
the  firm  land;  that  a  tempest  of  old  had  opened  that  famous 
inlet  of  the  ocean  inio  ihe  Mediterranean,  now  called  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  &c. — We  must  not  however  imagine  that  this  cir- 
cumstance of  the  vvinds  being  shut  up  in  a  bag,  contains  any  hid- 
den mystery;  for  Homer,  in  this  fiction  is  alluding  i-j  s^nie  an- 
cient custom,  like  that  which  is  sill  used  in  Liipland,  where  the 
seamen,  when  they  are  about  to  en.bark.  i)Utchv'Se  favourable 
winds  of  the  magicians,  who  prouiise,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
to  imprison  those  that  might  molest  tlieir  voyage.  It  is  probable 
the  ancients  had  some  such  practice  among  them,  which  had 
given  rise  to  this  fiction  of  shutting  up  the  vvinds  in  a  bag.  Eratos- 
thenes, however,  had  not  considered  this  circumstance  of  the  fa- 
ble in  so  serious  a  light,  when  he  said  he  would  undertake  to 
show  all  the  places  which  Ulysses  had  visited  in  his  voyage,  when 
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any  one  would  find  out  the  person  who  had  sowed  up  the  bag 
■wherein  he  winds  were  inclosed.  This  is  a  piece  of  facetious 
raillery,  of  wiiich  the  force  is  quite  broken  by  Polybius,  who  main- 
tains that  the  substance  of  Ulysses's  voyage  is  true,  but  that  Ho- 
mer had  interspersed  them  with  poetical  fictions  and  physical 
allegories,  and  this  probably  is  the  case  as  to  what  that  poel  says 
of  the  twelve  children  of  JEolus,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  who 
married  each  other;  for  if  we  do  not  understand  this  article  liter- 
ally as  Diudorus  Siculus  has  done,  we  may  suppose  he  meant  the 
twelve  principal  winds,  which  often  unite  their  forces  together 
in  hurricanes. 

.  The  children  of  ^olus,  or  the  Winds,  were 

The  divine  hon- 
ours paid  to  the    also  created  divinities;  and  though  antiquity  has 

Winds.  .       ,  ,.    ,  ,  •  . 

___________  transmuted  to  us  little  or  nothmg  about  the  wor- 
ship that  was  paid  them,  yet  we  learn  from  Pausanias, "  That  there 
was  to  be  seen,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Asopus,  an  altar 
consecrated  to  the  Winds,  to  whom,  on  a  certain  night  yearly,  a 
priest  offers  saciifices,  and  there  perfornis  seme  secret  ceremo- 
nies of  an  odd  natuie,  in  order  to  appease  their  fi:ry.  The  same 
priest  during  the  cereuiony  sings  some  magical  verses,  which 
they  say  Medea  made  use  of  in  her  enchantmenls."  There  was 
also  discovered  many  years  ago,  near  Nettuno  in  Italy,  an  altar 
consecrated  to  the  sanie  divinities  with  the  inscription,  Jra  Veri' 
torum.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  assure  us,  that  the  ancient  Persians 
sacrificed  to  the  Winds,  and  consequently  ii  car.not  be  doubted 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  divinities;  for  altars  and  saciifices 
are  the  least  ambiguous  marks  of  divine  honours.  Indeed  we 
learn  from  several  authors  that  saciifices  were  offered  to  the 
W^inds  upon  undeitaking  a  voyage  (Uid,  also,  mentions  a  tem- 
ple that  Scipio  erected  to  the  Tempests.  Augustus,  according  to 
Seneca,  built  a  temple  in  the  Gauls  to  the  wind  Cyrcius;  and 
Virgil  says  jEneas  sacrificed  to  the  Zephyt  s  a  white  sheep.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  however,  in  the  worship  they  paid  to  \hp. 
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Wiiidb,  and  lo  iEoiiis,  whom  they  made  their  sovereign,  only  im- 
itated the  oriental  nations,  and  especially  the  Persians. 

====         Upon  that  celebrated   tower  of  the    Winds 

Tlie    represen- 
tation     of     the     which  was  at  Athens,  Avhereof   M.  Spon,   who 

discovered  it,  has  given  a  draft,  and  has  descri- 
bed it  in  the  second  volume  of  his  travels  through  Greece,  the 
eight  principal  ones  are  represented  like  young  men  with  wings: 
one  of  them  seems  to  be  blowing,  while  the  others  are  pouring 
water  from  some  vessel.  Monltaucon  has  given  a  print  of  a  bas- 
relief  representing  several  of  the  gods,  with  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, and  a  Wind  blowing  with  inflated  cheeks,  a  satyr's  ears,  and 
two  wings  to  his  head  like  Mercury,  In  fine  the  Wind  which  was 
upon  the  altar  of  Nettuno,  is  blowing  into  a  shell  trumpet  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  Triton. 


SECTION    FIFTH. 

PROTEUS. 


-  NOTHING   can   be  more  celebrated  than 

His    transfigu-         .  ,         j  .u     .  .     .  .       c        ■ 

rations  to  iMene-    *'"s  ^^^  S""'  ^"^  ^"^  ^"°  greatest  poets  of  anti- 

laus,     according    quity  have  vied   with  each  other  in  portraying 

to  Homer: —  ... 

--———-—— —^;^    his  character.  Homer,  in  his  discourse  of  Mene- 

laus  to  Telemachus,  makes  that  personage  give  an  account  of  his 

interview  with  Eidotea,  the  daughter  of  Proteus,  who  appeared 

to  him,  when  he  had  lost  himself  in  a  little  island  belonging  to 

Egypt,  and  advised  him  to  go  and  consult  her  father,  to  learn 

from  him  his  destiny;  informing  him  at  the  same  time  however, 

that  he  could  not  gain  his  end,  without  binding  her  father  while 

he  was  asleep,  and  holding  him  fast  that  he  might  not  escape, 

notwithstanding  any  figuie  he  should  assume,  till  he  had  revealed 

to  him  his  adventures.   Accordingly    Menelaus  takes  with  him 

three  of  his  companions,  who  surprise  Proteus  asleep,  seize  upon 
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him,  and  with  undaunleci  couuge  and  perscveiance,  rxnwiihstand- 
ing  he  iransformed  hini'-elf  imo  a  lion,  a  didgon,  a  leopard,  a 
boar,  water,  fire,  &c.  still  hold  hiu>  fast  in  their  arms  till  he  re- 
turned to  his  proper  shape;  whereupon  they  unbind  him,  and  he 
informs  Menelaus  what  detained  him  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  same 
time  what  he  was  to  do,  in  order  to  arrive  happily  in  his  own 
country. 

.  Vireil,  who  only  chane:es  the  personaees,  buit 

—the  same  to  Ar-     .  }  t,  i  &     > 

istaeus  according  in  the  n)Ost  m..terial  points  has  faithfully  copied 
to  Virg'il.  .  ' 

'  his  model,  tells  us,  that  Aristseus,  upon  the  loss 

of  his  bees,  went  to  consult  his  mother  Cyrene,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed him: 

"  In  the  Carpathian  bottom  makes  abode 
The  shepherd  of  the  seas,  a  prophet,  and  a  god; 
High  o'er  the  main  in  wat'ry  pomp  he  rides. 
His  azure  car  and  finny  coursers  guides: 
Proteus  his  name:  to  his  Pallenian  port, 
I  see  from  far  the  weary  god  resort. 
Him,  not  alone,  we  river  gods  adore. 
But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  his  lore. 
'With  sure  foresight  and  with  unerring  doom. 
He  sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
This  Neptune  gave  him,  w  en  he  gave  to  keep. 
His  scaly  flock  that  graze  the  wat'ry  deep. 
Implore  his  aid,  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes. 
But  first  the  wily  wizzaid  must  be  caught. 
For  unconstrain'd  he  nothing  tells  for  naught; 
Nor  is  with  pray'rs,  or  bribes,  or  flatt'ry  bought. 

Surprise  him  first,  and  with  hard  fetters  bind; 
Then  all  his  frauds  will  vanish  into  wind- 
1  will  myself  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the  day: 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dew  in  vain. 
And  sheep,  in  shades  avoid  the  parching  plain. 
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Then  will  I  lead  thee  to  his  secret  seat; 

When  weary  with  his  toil,  and  scorcJi'd  with  heat; 

The  wayward  sire  frequents  his  cool  retreat. 

His  eyes  with  heavy  slumber  overcast; 
With  force  invade  his  limbs  and  bind  him  fast: 
Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  over  bold. 
The  slippVy  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold: 
And  various  forms  assume,  to  cheat  thy  sight; 
And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  affright. 
With  foamy  tusks  he  seems  a  bristly  boar. 
Or  imitates  the  lion's  angry  roar; 
Breaks  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy  snares, 
A  dragon  hisses,  or  a  tyger  stares: 
Or  with  a  wile,  their  caution  to  betray, 
In  fleeting  streams  attempt  to  slide  away. 
But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware. 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care: 
Till  tiring  all  his  arts  he  turns  again 
To  his  true  shape,  in  which  he  first  was  seen." 

Accordingly  Aristseus  exactly  executed  the  orders  of  his  mother, 

and  learned  from  Proteus  the  manner  of  repaiiing  his  swarms. 

-'  There  are  some  authors  who  allege,  that  Pro- 

The  explanation  ,  .,r   ,  .       ,        .  r 

of  this  fable  by    teus  was  a  skiltul  orator,   who  by  the  power  of 

several  authors.  ,^j^  eloquence  could  easily  win  the  minds  of  his 
audience  over  to  his  own  sentiments.  I.,ucian  asserts  that  he  was 
a  comedian  extremely  sujiple,  a  perfect  scaramouche,  who 
turned  himself,  as  we  may  say,  into  all  sorts  of  shapes.  Heracli- 
des  of  Pontus,  sa\s  the  fable  of  Proteus  comprehends  the  mys- 
tery of  the  creation  of  the  world;  thiit  his  chani^es  were  designed 
to  teach  us,  that  matter  was  cup.ible  of  receiving  all  sorts  of 
forms;  and  that  Eidotea,  who  advises  to  bind  her  father,  is  divine 
providence,  which  fixes  this  matter  to  suitable  shapes.  Others 
will  have  it,  that  Proteus  signifies  truth,  which  ever  lies  conceal- 
ed from  those  who  do  not  apply  themselves  seriously  and  inde- 
fatigably  to  the  study  of  it. 
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~      ..      .  liui   li.e   tdblf  ot"    Piotcus   is   iciiiy    founded 

But   Hmhius  •' 

Was  in  lealiiy  an     upon  ii  hisloiical  bunom;  and  we  hlioU  eiidtavour 
Ejj^vptian  prince.  •       .  ,      .  , 

■   '  to  show  wn.ii  gi\e  rise  to  it,  ihough  the  authors 

who  have  atteinp  ed  to  expi..iii  it,    vaiy  as  much  ahom  ii  as  P.o- 
teus  himself.    The  Gieeks,  who  would  haxe  all  the  gods,  and  the 
great  men  boin  among  themselves,  allege  that  Proteus  was  from 
Pallene  in  Tliessaly;  but  that  the  cruelty  of  his  sons  had  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  it  and  retire  into  Egypt;   and  upon  this  they 
feigned  that  Neptune  had  saved  him,  as  we  read  in  Lycophron. 
They  added,  however,  that  he  returned  sometime  after;  and  this 
is  the  tradition  that  \'iri5il  followed,   since  he  says   Patriamque 
visit  Pallenem.   But  this  allegation  of  the  Greeks  is  a  mere  chi- 
mera, for  Proteus  v\as  a  king  of  Egypt  as  we  shall  prove.  Indeed 
Madam  Dacier  saw  very  plminly  that  this  fable  was  built  on  his- 
toiical  basis:   her  woids  are  to  this  eflPect  in  her  remarks  upon 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey:  "  The  question  is,  says  she,  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  this  fiction,  and  what  induced  Homer  to  ima- 
gine a  sea  god  capable  of  all  those  changes.    Eor  we  must  not 
think  it  is  a  mere  fable,  and  that  the  poet  had  no  other  aim  than 
to  figure  thereby  matter  which  undergoes  all  sorts  of  changes, 
or  to  give  an  emblem  of  friendship,    which  ought  never  to  be 
firmly  depended  upon  till  it  has  been  tried  under  all  shapes:   for, 
as  Sirabo  has  it,   Homer  was  not  in  the  habit  of  affixing  to  any 
truth  those  prodigious  fables;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  applied  fa- 
ble to  certain  facts,  to  give  additional  charms  to  his  narration,  as 
a  goldsmith  adds  gold  to  silver."  The  most  probable  opinion,  is, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculiis,  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, Lycophron,  and  even  Homer  himself,  besides  several  others, 
that  Proteys  was  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who  kept  his  court 
at  Memphis,  and  who  reigned  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
What  Herodotus  in  particular  says  of  him  is  to  this  effect:  '*  Phe- 
ron  king  of  Egypt  had  for  his  successor  an  inhabitant  of  Mem- 
phis, called  in  the  Greek  language  Proteus,  of  whom  we  see  a 
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leii'ple  jI  this  clay  in  Men. phis,  whicn  is  very  fine  and  magnifi- 
cently adorned.  It  is  situated  by  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  to  the 
south:  the  Phenicians  from  i  ynis  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  thence  the  place  is  called  the  field  of  the  Tyrians. 
There  is  in  this  temple  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Venus,  surnamed 
the  Stranger,  whom  I  conjecture  to  be  Helen  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  because  I  have  heard  that  Helen  was  for  sometime 
Proteus's  guest,  and  that  she  had  the  name  of  the  foreign  Venus: 
for  there  i^  no  other  part  of  the  temple  that  is  consecrated  to  her 
under  that  name.  And  indeed  when  1  asked  the  priests  what  they 
thought  of  Helen,  they  told  me,  as  Paris  Alexander  was  return- 
ing to  his  own  country,  after  having  carried  her  off  from  Sparta, 
he  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt:  and  seeing 
the  tempest  still  continue,  he  was  forced  lo  land  at  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  whe'e  he  made  some  stay.  Theie  was  upon 
the  shore  a  temple  to  Hercules,  which  is  there  at  this  day.  whi- 
ther if  any  slave  retires,  and  takes  on  the  holy  signs  that  are 
there,  putting  himself  under  the  protection  of  that  god,  he  gains 
his  freedom;  and  this  privilege  has  even  remained  inviolable  till 
our  time.  The  slaves  of  Paiis  having  heard  of  this  asylum,  in- 
stantly resorted  thither,  and  falling  down  upon  their  knees  before 
the  god,  began  to  accuse  their  master  and  divulge  the  mjury  he 
had  done  to  Menelaus  in  the  rape  of  Helen.  They  made  their 
complaints  in  tie  presence  of  the  priests  and  the  governor  of 
that  mouth  of  the  Nile,  who  having  heard  them  out,  dispatched  a 
message  to  Memphis  to  bear  this  news  to  Proteus,  which  was 
delivered  in  these  terms:  '  There  has  just  arrived  a  foreigner  of 
the  race  of  Teucer,  -who  has  committed  an  unheard  of  crime  in 
Greece:  he  has  seduced  the  vvife  of  his  host:  he  has  carried  her 
off;  and  with  her  a  vast  deal  of  liclies.  Contraiy  winds  have  diiven 
him  upon  your  coasts.  Whether  shall  we  let  hin)  go  with  impu- 
nity, or  shall  we  despoil  him  of  what  he  has  bi ought  with  him?' 
Immediately  Proteus  ordered  the  governor  to  seize  upon  this 
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man:  he  accordingly  obeyed,  and  brought  l)ini  before  Froteus; 
%vho,  after  he  had  reproached  him  bitterly,  banished  him  from 
his  presence.  Being  unwilling  to  put  him  to  death,  least  he  should 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  he  ordered  him  to  depart  out  of 
his  dominions  within  three  days,  and  detained  Helen  to  restore 
her  to  her  husband." — Diodorus  Siculus  says  also  that  Proteus, 
■whom  he  calls  Cetes  was  a  king  of  Egypt;  and  asserts  at  the  same 
time,  that  whatever  the  Greeks  fabled  of  his  various  metamor- 
phoses, the  Egyptians  said  of  their  king  Cetes. —  It  is  certain 
then,  that  there  was  at  Memphis,  a  kir.g  named  Proteus,  who 
succeeded  Pheron:  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  in  the  next  place, 
that  Egypt  was  the  country  of  the  most  skilful  enchanters,  who 
wrought  the  greatest  prodigies.  We  see  in  the  scripture  that 
Pharaoh's  magicians  imitated  a  part  of  Moses's  miracles:  that 
by  their  enchantment  they  changed  a  rod  into  a  serpent,  as  that 
great  servant  of  God  had  done;  that  they  converted  water  into 
blood;  and  covered  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  with  frogs,  as  he  did. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  Menelaus  being  at  Canopus,  went  to 
consult  one  of  those  enchanters  who  dealt  in  predictions:  and 
this  is  the  foundation'  Homer  had  to  build  his  fable  upon,  which 
he  applied  to  a  known  name,  Proteus,  of  whom  he  makes  a  sea 
god,  gives  him  sea  monsters  for  his  guides,  and  imputes  to  him 
all  those  metamorphoses,  in  allusion  to  all  the  prodigies  wrought 
by  those  enchanters.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  magicians 
we  read  of  in  the  scripture,  wrought  those  prodigies  upon  exter- 
nal objects,  while  Proteus  performed  his  upon  himself:  but,  we 
may  rejoin  besides,  that  fables  do  not  always  deliver  truth  such 
as  they  found  it,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  those  magicians  who 
achieved  such  wonders  on  external  objects,  would  also  perform 
upon  their  own  person  operations  no  less  wonderful,  in  order  to 
excite  astonishment.  Eustathius  quotes  the  example  of  Calisthe- 
nes  the  physician,  who  had  the  surprising  address  or  faciilty  of 
Vol.  III.  3  C 
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appearing  all  on  fire,  anu  showing  hirhseit  under  various  iorms, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators. — However  ihat  may 
be,  Proteus  was  a  wise  and  ejoqueni  prince:  and  his  precaution 
whereby  he  evaded  every  danger,  served  him  instead  of  the  pro- 
phetic gift,  which  is  ascribed  to  him;  for,  according  to  Cicero, 
foresight  is  a  prophecy.  His  being  quick  and  lively  even  to  ex- 
cess, might  have  justified  the  expression  of  his  being  all  on  fire; 
and  then  from  his  absolute  command  of  his  passions,  he  appeared 
in  a  moment  Uiore  smooth  and  pliant  than  water.  As  it  was  very 
difficult  to  learn  his  secrets,  there  was  no  great  impropriety  in 
saying,  the  knowledge  of  tlem  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  bind- 
ing him.  He  was  also  very  stately,  seldom  appeared  in  public, 
and  there  were  but  a  few  of  the  great  lords,  whom  Homer  alle- 
gorically  calls  the  large  Jishes,  who  durst  accompany  him.  Would 
it  not  seem  then,  that  Virgil  and  Homer  designed  by  all  those 
metamorphoses  and  other  strokes  of  their  imagination,  to  give 
an  allegorical  description  of  such  a  prince,  wise  and  provident, 
artful  and  insinuating,  and  not  a  sea  monster  or  a  camelion  that 
changes  form  and  colour  at  will?  for  nothing  is  more  usual  with 
the  poets,  and  even  in  sciipture,  than  the  symbolical  descriptions 
that  figure  the  character  of  a  person  in  terms  of  obscurity.  It 
was  at  noon  when  that  prince  went  out  of  his  palace,  which  Ho- 
mer calls  his  cave:  he  used  to  walk  along  the  sea  shore  to  enjoy 
the  cool  north  wind,  covered  perhaps  with  an  umbrella,  which 
the  poet  calls  a  cloud:  sometimes  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
his  soldiers,  as  a  shepherd  in  ihe  midst  of  his  flocks:  hence  the 
poet  says  he  counted  his  flocks  every  day  about  the  hour  of  noon. 
In  like  manner,  by  that  maritime  race,  whom  Virgil,  after  Ho- 
mer, calls  Gens  humida  fionti,  it  is  evident  the  poets  alluded  to 
the  Egyptians  who  lie  near  the  sea:  and  if  they  called  them  Nep- 
tune's flocks,  it  is  because  a  king  ought  to  be  the  father  and  pas- 
tor of  his  subjects.  Again,  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  they  call 
Proteus  the  son  of  Neptune;  because  he  was  powerful  by  sea; 
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■whence  ht  hnn&eii  came  afierwhicls  lo  be  accoMTed  u  sea  god. 
And  what  wonderfully  coiifin-.  s  all  these  conjectures,  is,  that 
Homer,  who  was  the  author  of  this  table,  learnt  the  circumstan- 
ces upon  which  he  has  constructed  ii,  or  possibly  the  fable  iibelf, 
from  the  Efjfyptians,  as  they  often  embellisiied  or  rather  obscured 
their  history  with  ingenious  veils  of  allegory  and  fiction. — Pro- 
teus had  a  son  by  the  name  of  Remphis,  who  succeeded  him  at 
his  death;  when  he  himself  was  ranked  among  the  gods  and  had 
temples  erected  to  his  honour,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus. 


SECTION    SIXTH. 

NEREUS,   THE  NEREIDS,   AND  TRITON. 

'     .  NEREUS,  whom  all  the  ancients  class  amon? 

;Nereus,  his  ge-  "* 

nealogy,  and  cha-    the  gods  of  the  sea,  was,   according  to  Hcsiod, 

racter. 

I  the  son  ot  Oceanus  and    1  elhys:  but  Apollodo- 

rus  gives  him  Oceanus  for  his  father,  and  Terra  for  his  mother; 
while  other  mythologists  make  him  the  son  o£Neptune. — Hesiod 
highly  celebrates  the  character  of  Nereus,  who  was,  according 
to  him,  a  mild  and  peaceful  old  man,  a  lover  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration. The  ancients  have  enquired  into  the  reason  why  this 
poet,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  hymn  which  is  ascribed  to  Or- 
pheus, have  enlarged  so  much  in  the  praisp  of  this  god.  John 
the  deacon  gives  a  reason  for  it  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false:  it  is, 
says  he,  because  seamen,  who  have  always  present  death  before 
their  eyes,  are  commonly  good  people;  but  unluckily  it  is  quite 
the  contrary.  The  good  deacon,  as  M.  le  Clerc  remarks,  had 
never  seen  either  seamen  or  sailors,  and  he  speaks  of  them 
just  as  we  do  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  That  learned 
critic  therefore  has  recourse  to  the  Phenician  language,  whence 
Nereus  was  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  to  shine,  to  give 
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lig/ii,  which,  i;s  it  relates  to  man,  imports  to  know,  to  have  under- 
standing, to  be  wise. 

■  Be  that  however  as  it  may,   all  agree  with 
daug-lners^bv  his     ^^^^^^^  *^^^  Nereus  married  his  sister  Doris, 

sister  Doris,  call-    and  had  by  her  the  fifty  Nereids,  whose  names 
ed  Nereids. 

■  are  given  by  that  author.   Homer  also  gives  the 


names  of  the  Nereids,  but  with  some  variation  from  Hesiod,  and 
enumerates  only  thirty-two  of  them,  saying  the  rest  remained  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  may  remark  that  these  names,  almost 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  are  perfectly  suitable 
to  divinities  of  the  sea,  since  they  express  the  waves,  the  bil- 
lows, the  tempests,  the  calms,  the  straits,  the  islands,  the 
ports,  8cc 
^======         All  antiquity  agrees,  that  Nereus  excelled  in 

He  excelled  in  .-      o 

the  artofpredic-    the  art  of  prediction.  He  foretold  Paris  the  war 

'  which  the  rape  of  Helen  would  bring  upon  his 

country;  uiid  he  informed  Hercules  where  to  find  the  golden  ap- 
ples that  Eurysthcus  had  ordered  him  to  go  in  quest  of:  but  it  is 
said  that  he  attempted  to  transform  himself  into  various  shapes, 
that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  make  that  discovery  to  the 
Grecian  prince;  who  held  him  fast  however,  till  he  had  assumed 
his  pristine  form.  These  characteristics,  by  the  by,  confound  Ne- 
reus in  some  degree  with  Proteus. 

'  We  learn   from   Apollodorus,    that   Nereus 

His  palace  was  ,  •  i    i  •     .1       t^  .  1 

in  the  E"-ean  sea.    commonly  resided  in  the  Egean  sea,  where  he 

=====  was  surrounded  with  Nereids  who  entertained 
him  with  their  songs  and  dances.  Accordingly,  Pausanias  lakes 
the  old  man  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Gytheates,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  his  palace  in  this  sea,  to  have  been  no  other 
than  Nereus;  and  he  cites,  in  proof  of  it,  these  verses  in 
Homer: 

"  Ye  sister  Nereids!  to  your  deeps  descend,— 
Haete,  and  our  father's  sacred  seat  attend." 
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NEREUS   AND    NEREIDS, 


-  It  is  e\iaenl  lliat  the  poets  have  blended  phy- 

The  explana- 
tion of  the  fable    siology  with  history,  in  the  fable  of  Nereus;  and 

--————-^^—  lliey  have  even  taken  Nereus  for  the  water  itself, 
as  his  name  imports.  But  this  fable  doubtless  exhibits  to  us  some 
ancient  prince  of  this  name  who  became  famous  by  sea,  and  im- 
proved navigation  so  much  that  people  came  from  all  parts  to 
consult  him  in  dangerous  voyages.  These  metamorphoses,  and 
the  various  shapes  he  is  pretended  to  have  assumed  to  evade 
those  who  came  to  consult  him,  are  but  so  many  symbols  deno- 
ting that  he  wag  crafty  and  artful,  wise  and  prudent,  like  Proteus, 
his  prototype.  Some  authors  however  were  of  opinion  that  Nere- 
us had  been  the  inventor  of  hydromancy,  or  the  science  of  pre- 
diction by  means  of  water,  and -this  is  the  reason  for  representing 
him  as  a  great  soothsayer;  and  perhaps  this  is  also  the  reason  for 
classing  him  among  the  gods  of  the  sea.  M.  le  Clerc  confirms 
this  sentiment  by  a  happy  conjecture,  deriving  the  name  of  Ne- 
reus from  the  Hebrew,  in  which  language  it  signifies  to  see;  and 
this  is  what  made  all  the  ancients  esteem  him  to  be  a  man  skilled 
in  the  art  of  prediction. — Thus,  in  order  to  understand  this  fable, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  poetical  Nereus,  the  fabulous 
stories  of  whom  are  only  founded  upon  the  etymologies  of  his 
name,  and  the  prince  of  that  name  vi^hose  history  has  been  dis- 
guised by  poetical  images. 
■  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Nereids  his 

le     ^^^^^    daughters?  Are  we  to  look  upon  them  as  meta- 
were     real     and  '^  '^ 

poetical   person-    phorical  personages,  as  their  names  signify,  or 
ages  or  sea  mon-  ,  _       ■ 

Bters.  as  real  persons?   The   Nereids   mentioned  by 


■  Hesiod  and  Homer  are  for  the  most  part  poeti- 

cal beings;  but  some  of  them  doubtless  had  a  real  existence, 
such  as  Thetis  the  mother  of  Achilles;  Cassiope  the  mother  of 
Andromede;  and  Psammathe  the  mother  of  Phocc,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  having  retired  to  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Parnassus,  gave  her  name  to  it;  and  in  reality  that  coun- 
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try  was  afterwards  called  Phocis.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
the  Dame  of  Nereids  was  given  to  princesses  who  iniiabited 
islands,  or  upon  the  sea  coasts,  or  who  became  famous  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  navigation:  and  that  it  was  af- 
terwards transferred  not  only  to  some  poetical  personages,  wiiose 
names  were  conformable  to  the  qualities  attributed  to  them,  but 
even  to  certain  monsters  that  have  been  taken  by  fishermen) 
which  have  the  upi)er  part  of  their  body  much  like  that  of  wo- 
men. Pliny  says,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  there  was  seen  a  Ne- 
reid upon  the  sea  shore,  such  as  the  poets  represent  them;  and 
that  an  ambassador  from  Gaul  had  told  Augustus  that  there  had 
been  seen  upon  the  sea  coasts  several  dead  Nereids.  Albertus 
Magnus  and  some  others,  frequently  speak  of  such  like  prodi- 
gies. 

======         Much  the  same  account  may  be  eriven  of  the 

The   Tritons,  ,  J        fi 

and  one  in  parti-  Tritons,  whom  the  poets  repiesent  as  monsterS) 

cular,   the  trum-  i      •       .1      ■    ,r     r    l        1     i-       1  11 

peter  of  Neptune,  "'^^•"g  ^"^  "'*"  O'  '"eir  bodies  human,  and  the 

originated  from  other  hcdf  fish,  with  shell  trumpets  in  their 
sea  monsters.  _   . 

■  hands,  with  which  they  make  the  shores  to  re- 
sound.—  When  this  name  is  used  in  the  singular,  it  denotes  that 
particular  Tri  on  who  always  preceded  Neptune,  whose  arrival 
he  proclaiti  ed  by  the  sound  of  his  shell,  and  was  therefore  taken 
for  the  trumpeter  of  that  god.  Hesiod,  who  has  given  his  gene- 
alogy, says  he  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite Pliny 

tells  us,  that  a  message  came  to  inform  Tiberius  that  one  of  these 
sea  monsters  had  been  seen  near  Lisbon,  the  sound  of  whose 
shell  trumpet  had  been  heard,  and  his  form  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Triton  is  commonly  represented.  The  fishermen  have  often 
caught  fish  pietty  nuich  resembling  what  we  are  toid  of  the  Tri- 
tons; and  perhaps  upon  such  facts  have  been  invented  those  poet- 
ical fables  of  the  feasts  which  they  gave  the  good  old  Nere- 
us,  when  Neptune's  trumpeter  paraded  upon  the  sea  with  his 
azure  chariot  and  horses. 
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=======  The  ancient  nioniiments  and  mednls.  accord 

tions  given  of  the  '"  representing  tiie  Nereids  as  young   women 

Nereids  and  the  liding;  upon  dolp'ins,  or  upon  sea  horses,  hold- 
Tritons; their  »     »^             »^ 

worship.  ing  commonly  in  one  hund  NeptDne's  trident, 


^~~^'~~~~~~~  and  in  the  other  a  dctlphin,  and  sometimes  a  vic- 
tory and  a  crown.  However,  we  often  find  tlieni  represented  as 
half  women  and  half  fish,  conformable  to  this  verse  ot  Horace: 
Desinit  in  fiiiicem  mulier  formosa  su/ierne;  such  as  we  see  them 
upon  a  medal  of  Marseilles,  and  upon  some  others. —  As  for  the 
Tritons,  they  are  always  represented  as  half  men  and  half  fish: 
they  have  fins  under  their  ears,  a  huge  mouth,  teeth  like  wild 
beasts,  blue  eyes,  scales  cover  their  hands  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  body,  which  terminates  in  a  fish's  tail.  But  be  it  capiice  in 
the  artist,  or  sonne  mystery  we  do  not  understand,  we  find  some 
Tritons  represented  upon  monuments  that  hardly  resemble  this 
description  in  any  thing:  such  is  that  which  was  represented  on 
a  freeze  found  in  Burgundy.  It  has  the  head  and  whole  body  of  a 
man,  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  scale,  except  upon  the 
thighs,  which  terminate  in  two  long  fishes  tails:  he  bears  a  cloak 
upon  one  arm,  and  a  shell  in  the  right  hand:  he  has  by  him  a 
monster  and  a  sea  dog  lying  close  to  the  ground. —  But  not  to 
dwell  upon  this,  n  ost  of  these  sea  deities  were  worshipped  in 
Greece.  Pausanias  in  particular,  says  the  Nereids  had  sacred 
groves,  and  altars,  in  several  places,  especially  upon  the  sea 
shores;  witness  says  he,  the  Nereid  Doto,  who  had  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Gabala.  Macrobius  observes,  that  the  statue  of  Triton 
used  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  Saturn's  temple. 
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PHORCYS,  SARON,  PORTUMNUS,  MATU- 
TA,  EGEON,  AND  GLAUCUS. 

THE  sea  gt.d  Phorcy,  or  Phorcus,  was,  ac- 


Phoicys,  a  king 
of  Corsica,  who    cording  to  Hesiod,  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Terra; 

Ceto,  perished  a"t    ^^^  ^^^  ^7  '"^  "^^^  Ceto,  tlie  three  Graise,  who 

sea  and  was  made     were  so  called  on  account  of  their  being  born 

a  sea  god. 

==^s=;    with  gray  hair.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  also 

to  the  opinion  that  the  Graise  were  stricken  vviiii  old  age  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  but  this  is  a  physical  generation,  intima- 
ting the  whiteness  of  the  surge  in  a  troubled  sea. —  Homer  speaks 
of  the  cave  where  Phorcys  dwelt,  upon  which  Porphyry  has 
made  a  learned  commentary,  but  which  amounts  only  to  some 
mysterious  and  abstracted  notions  of  phvsiology.  Varro  is  the 
only  author  who  has  reduced  to  history  what  those  poets  say  of 
this  sea  god;  and  he  contends  that  Phoicys  was  a  king  of  Corsica. 
As  he  lost,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  his  own  life,  in  a  naval  battle 
against  Atlas,  those  who  survived  this  overthrow,  reported  that 
he  had  been  transformed  into  a  sea  god. 


Saron  was  looked  upon  as  the  particular  god 


Corinth,%r?s^e"d    °^  ^'^^  sailors.  The  Greeks  gave  him  tbis  name 

at  sea,   and  was    fjom  an  arm  of  tiie  sea  near  Corinth,  called  the 

made  a  sea  god. 

=======    Saronic  gulf.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  same 

Saron  whom  Pausanias  speaks  of,   who  was  a  king  of  Corinth. 

"  Altheus,  says  he,  succeeded  Saron:  the  latter,  as  we  are  told, 

built  a  temple  to  Diana  Saronis  in  a  place  where  the  waters  of 

the  sea  form  a  morass,  which  they  accordingly  call  the  Phebsean 

morass.  This  prince  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting.  One  day, 

as  he  was  in  chase  of  a  stag,  he  pursued  it  to  the  sea  shore.  The 
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Stag  having  precipitated  Iiiniself  into  the  sea,  iie  pinniped  in  after 
him,  and  in  the  ejgerness  of  his  piiisuii,  was  ciiiied  insensibly 
on,  till  he  found  himself  in  the  deep  sea,  where  his  strengii.  be- 
ing exhausted,  he  was  drowned.  His  body  was  recoveied  and 
brought  to  the  sacred  grove  of  Diana,  neur  the  morass,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  court  of  the  temple.  Tliis  adventure  was  the  cause  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  morass  which  is  now  called  after  that 
prince  the  Saronic  morass." 


'  ■  Portiinmr.s,  if  we  may  believe  Servius,  pre- 

Mehcertus  and  ^j^j^^i  ^^,^^,  ^j^^  ^^^   ports,  as  indeed  his  name 

Ino,  their  conver-  '         ' 

sion  into  sea  del-  sufficiently   intimates.    His  story  is  very  noted, 
ties,    under    tlie 

names    of    Pale-  ''nd  his  first  name  was  Melicertus.    His  £itl.er 

Shoe  ^"'^  ^^"''°'  Atiiamas,    king   of   Thebes   in    Beotia,    having 

===;==  turned  delirious,  blew  one  of  iiis  sons  named  Le- 


rachus,  which  so  distracted  his  mothei  Ino,  that  she  threw  her- 
self with  her  other  son  Melicertus  into  the  sea:  consequently 
they  were  both  said  to  have  been  changed  into  sea  gods,  Meli- 
certus under  the  name  of  Pulemon,  and  Ino  under  that  of  Leu- 
cothoe. 

■'  As  soon  as  the  Gieeks  had  performed  the 

Then-    apothe- 
osis and  worship     apotheosis  of  Ino  and  Melicertus,  they  founded 

'  a  religious  worship  to  them,  which  was  received 

in  several  countries.  Melicertus,  or  rather  Palemon  was  especial- 
ly worshipped  in  the  islands  of  Tenedos,  where  they  e\en  offered 
him  a  sacrifice  of  children.  \.l  Corint  i  Giaucus  instituted  the 
Isthmian  games  in  honour  of  him,  which  being  interiipf-d  some 
time  after,  were  re-esiablislied  by  iheseus  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune.— Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  the  tei^ple  which  the  Corin- 
thians had  consecrated  to  Neptune,  were  three  altars;  one  ior  tliis 
god,  anotiier  for  Leucothoe,  and  the  third  for  Palemon.  There 
vras  also,  adds  the  same  author,  a  low  chapel,  the  descent  to 
Vol.  Ill,  SD 
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which  was  by  .  secret  siaii,  where  PaieiUcin  v\ns  saici  to  lie  con- 
cealed; and  whoever  made  a  false  oatii  in  this  place,  was  instantly 
punished  for  his  perjury. 
■  As  the  nations  that  received  the  worship  of 

They  were  wor-    stiapoe   ends  frequently   changed  their  nanu  s, 
shipped  at  Rome  o      fs  n  /  t> 

under  the  names    so  Ino,  whom  tlie  Greeks  worshipped  under  the 
of       Portumnus  -  ,         ,       .u  * 

and  Matuta.  niinie  ot  Leucothoe   was  \^orshipped  under  that 


.  of    Matuta    by    the    RoiYians;    and    Melicertus, 

whom  tlie  former  honoured  imder  the  name  of  Palemon,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  the  nanic  oi  Ponumnus  iN'aluta  h  d 
a  temple  al  Rome  v\hithei  the  ladies  cane  and  offered  their  vows 
for  their  biothers*  children,  not  daring  to  pray  to  the  goddess  in 
behalf  of  their  own,  becaiise  she  had  been  too  unhappy  in  her 
own  children;  thus  we  are  informed  by  Ovid  Female  slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  this  temple,  or  if  they  were  to  intrude 
there  they  were  beat  most  unmercifully. 


.  Though   Homer  considers  Egeon  only  as  a 

Egeon,  a  giant  „\^y^^    Ovid  however  says  he  was  one  of  the  sea 

of  the  I  itan  race,  °                                               ' 

or  a  sea  god  viin-  t^ods.   According  to  Hesiod,   he  was  the  son  of 

quished  by  Nep-  '                    ^    r,,    '          ^,          ,                  , 

^y^g  (  neius  and    1  erra.     humehis,    another  ancient 

.  poet,  in  his  poem  of  the   Titanomachy,  u  akes 

him  the  son  of  Hon' us  ..nd  'i'erra,  and  says  he  dwell  in  the  sea, 
whence  he  aided  the  litcins.  Conon  asserts  that  Neptune  van- 
quished him,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea:  Such  is  the  brief  ac- 
count that  we  have  of  Egeon. 

Antiquity  makes  mention  of  three  Glaucuses; 


Glaucus  was  a  one  the  son  of  Minos,  another  the  son  of  Hip- 
skilful  fisherman, 

whobeingdrown-  polochus,  and  the  thiid  was  surniimed  the  Pon- 

ed.vas  honoured  •       n-.          i                  r                 u        •    .^      i         i 

,'       J  tic.   This  pluratiiy  oi  names  has  introduced  a 

■  great  deal  of  confusion   into  the  genealogy  of 

Glaucus,  the  sea  god  now  in  question,   borne  authors  give  him 


I 
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Polybus  for  his  tather,  otheis  make  him  the  son  of  Phorbas,  and 

some  in  fine  will  have  him  to  be  the  son  of  Ncpume.   But  what 

we  may   conclude  to  be  more  certain,  is,  that  he  was  a  skilful 

fisherman,  and  at  the  same  limp,  a  veiy  excellent  swimmer.  As> 

in  the  exercise  of  his  favourite  avocation,   he  used  to  remain  a 

long  time  under  water,  he  boasted,  for  the  sake  of  admiration, 

that  he  was  then  enjoying  intercourse  with  the  gods  of  the  sea. 

However,  notwithstanding  his  skill  in  swimming,  he  happened  to 

be  drowned,  as  we  leai  n  from  Palephatus;  and  to  do  honour  io 

his  memory^  he  was  said  to  be  transformed  into  a  sea  god. 

======         Servius  says  thiit  Glaucus  was  a  famous  fish- 
Several    fables  „    ,  I-    »      ,      I       •     I,       •         1 
concerning' him.      erman  ot  the  town  or  Anthedon  in  oeotia,  who, 

.  ha\ing  laid   upon  the  grass  the   fishes  he  had 

caught,  perceived  them  to  recover  their  life  and  motion,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea  again:  whereupon  he  suspected 
that  there  was  some  peculiar  virtue  in  those  herbs:  he  according- 
ly tasted  of  thenu  which  operating  upon  him  as  they  had  on  the 
fishes,  he  threw  hiu^self  into  the  water  in  like  mciuner,  and  was 
transfonied  into  a  sea  god.  Ihis  fiction,  howr  ver.  had  no  other 
foundation  but  the  peculiar  skill  of  this  famous  fisherman,  as  we 
learn  fiom  Strabo. — The  poets  afterwards  invented  a  great  many 
fictions  about  Glaucus.  Some  say  it  uas  he  who  ravished  Ariadne 
in  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  Theseus  left  her;  and  that  Bac- 
chus, by  way  of  punishment  for  such  ungallant  behaviour,  tied 
him  to  a  vine  tree,  as  we  see  in  Athenseus.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  it  was  Glaucus  who  appeared  to  the  Argonauts  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  sea  god,  when  Orpheus,  upon  occasion  of  a 
tempest,  had  made  a  solenin  vow  to  the  Samothiacian  gods,  lie 
even  ♦oretold  them,  as  we  have  it  in  Apollonius  Rhodius,  that 
Hercules  and  the  tuo  Tyndaridse,  Castor  and  Pollux,  should  be 
advanced  to  divinity  They  ad,l  funhtr,  that  in  the  combat  between 
Inoas  and  the  Tyrrheuians,  he  joined  vvith  the  Argonauts,  and 
was  the  only  one  that  was  not  wounded.  Euripides,  and  after  him 
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Piiiisanias,  ».fll  us  iluit  he  was  Nereus's  interpreter,  and  had  the 

gift  of  prophecy.   If  we  may  credit  Nicander,  it  was  from  him 

that  Apollo  learnt  the  art  of  prediction.   In  fine,  Strabo  will  have 

it  that  Glauciis  was  transformed  into  a  Triton. 

~       -         Philostratus,  in  his  picture  of  Glaucus,  copies 
Represented 
under  the  figure     the  idea  of  Slrabo,  who  says  that  he  was  trans- 

... .  formed  into  a  Triton;  for  the  portraiture  he  has 

gi\eii  cf  that  god  perfectly  resembles  the  description  of  this  kind 

of  monster.   His  beard,  says  he,  is  moist  and  wJiite,  and  his  hair 

waves  upon  his  shoulders:  his  eyebrows  are  so  thick,  and  so  near 

each  other,  that  they  seem  to  make  but  one:    his  arms  are  made 

suitably  for  swimming;  and  his  breast  is  covered  with  a  sea-weed: 

the  rest  of  his  body  terminates  in  a  fish  whose  tail  is  crooked  as 

far  as  the  loins. 

"-  _  •      ■■        The  city  of  Anthedon  in  Beotia  paid  Glaucus 

His  worship,  &c. 
■■  a  religious  worship,   erected  temples  to  nim, 


and  offered  him  sacrifices  Even  the  spot  where  he  perished  be- 
came famous,  and  Pausanias,  speaking  of  Anthedon,  remarks 
that  there  was  in  that  city,  what  was  called  GlaucuiPs  leafi;  that 
is  to  say,  the  place  whence  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea. 
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■■-'""  '  ■     •  '>•"•■  THE  number  of  the  Sirens  is  not  determin- 

Their   number        ,     ,,  ,  ,  r  .,.  »• 

and  genealogy.       ^"-   Homer  reckons  only  two  ot  them:   others 

=5;^s==s=^    allow  five,  namely,  Leucosia,  Ligia,  Partheiiope, 

Aglaj)lion,  and  Mopse:  others  again,  admit  only  the  three  first  of 

these  we  have  just  mentioned.  Souie  will  have  the  Sirens  to  be 

the  daughters  of  the  river  Achelous  and  the  nymph  Calliope: 

others  allege  that  they  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  wound  which 
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Hercules  ga\e  to  the  goci  ol  that  rivef)  by  pulling  off  one  of  his 

horns. 

•  The   poets  represent  the  Sirens  as  beautiful 

Their    charac- 
ter according  to     women,  wo  inhdbutd  steep  rocks  upon  the  sea 

siiore,  wliiiher  they   allured   passengers  by  the 
sweemess  ot  their  voices,  and  then  put  them  to  death. — Horner^ 
who  places  the  Siiens  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow  drenched  in 
blood  from  the  carnage  of  those  w  horn  they  had  destroyed,  tells 
us  that  Fate  had  pel  mitied  them  to  reign  till  some  persons  should 
overreach  them;  that  the  wise  L  l\  sses  wiis  the  one  who  had  accom- 
plished their  dtstiny,   having  escaped  their  snares  by  stopping 
the  ears  ot  his  companions  vvith  wax,  and  c.iusing  himself  to  be 
fastened  to  the  mast  of  his  ship;  which,  adds  he,  plunged  them 
into  such  despair  that  they  diowned  themselves  in  the  sea,  where 
they  were  transformed  into  fishes  from  the  waist  downwards. — 
Ovid  says  they  were  virgins  in  attendance  upon  Proserpine  when 
Pluto  surprised  that  pnncess  in  the  meadows  of  mount  Etna,  and 
that  the  gods  granted  them  wings  to  fly  over  the  seas  in  search 
of  Proserpine,  after  they  had  roamed  tne  island  of  Sicily  in  vain. 
It  is  added,  that   in    despair  of  hearing   any  account   of  their 
companion,  they  settled  at  length  upon  the  rocks,  where  their 
employment  was  to  destroy  all  those  whom  they  allured  into 
their  snares. 

■  In  consequence  of  these   two  statements  of 

Their  threetold     Homer  and  Ovid,  it  ha^  been  made  a  question 

ful  women, seconc?    whe'her    ihe    Siiens    were    considered   by    the 

birds,  <Ajr</ fishes 

or  sea  deities.         poets  as  fishes  or  fowls:  and  the  illustrious  pre- 

^-— -— — -— ^=i^  late  Huetins  thought  to  decide  the  matter  by 
saying,  befoie  their  metaniorphoses,  that  is,  before  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  they  were  looked  upon  as  fowls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wings  which  t,.e  gods  had  given  tiieiii;  but  that  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  fiom  th^t  tin  e  among  the  divinities  of  the 
sea.  He  ought  rather  '.o  have  said,  that  we  are  to  consider  the 
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Sirens  under  tliree  periods  of  tinie:  first,  that  tliey  were  beauti- 
ful virgins,  as  when  they  accompunied  Proser,  ine,  and  gathered 
flowers  with  her  in  the  meadows  of  Enna.  Secondly,  that  after 
having  sought  for  that  princess  by  land  without  finding  her,  when 
they  demanded  wings  from  the  gods  to  fly  over  the  seas,  which 
were  accordingly  granted  them,  they  should  from  that  time  be 
considered  as  fowls  with  virgins'  faces.  Lastly,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  despair  for  Ulysses's 
having  o^er-reached  their  pov\ers,  and  thereby  accomplished 
their  destiny,  we  arc  to  consider  ihem  as  fishes  and  divinities  of 
the  sea.  Accordingly  the  painters  and  sculptors  represent  the 
Sirens,  sometimes  as  beauiiful  won»en  tetminating  below  in 
fishes'  tails;  sometimes  as  birds  with  the  feet  of  a  cock,  &c. 

■■         If  we  would  trace  this  fable  of  the  Sirens  to 

The  original  of     .  o        •  -n    •    i-  i         •       j 

their  fable   from     "^  source,   Servius  will  inform  us  that  it   de- 

lewd    princesses    y\y^^\^  j^g  origin   fiom   several   princesses    who 

m  the  islands  oi  '^  *^ 

Sicily.  reigned  of  old   upon  the  coasts  of  the  Tuscan 

~~~""~~"~~^^    sea,  near  Peloius  and  Capiese,  or  in  three  small 

islands  of  Sicily,   vvliich  Aristo'le  calls  the  isles  of  the  Sirens. 

These  petty  queens  weie  very  debauched,  and  by  their  charms 

alluied  strangers,  who  were  ruined  at  theii  court  by  pleasuieand 

prodigality.    This  is,  beyound  doubt,  the  foundation  of  all  that 

Homer  says  of  th.e  Sirens,   that  they  bewitch  those  who  are  so 

impiudent  as  to  come  near  them  and  listen  to  their  songs.  None 

that  visit  them  one  e,  adds  the  poet,  evei   return  to  receive  the 

embraces  and  joyful  congratulations  of  their  wives  and  children; 

all  whodoat  upon  theit  charms  are  doomed  to  perish. — However 

natuial  is  this  explanation  of  the  fable  of  the  Sirens,  there  are 

some  authois  of  opinion  that  ii  has  no  othei   fou.  d;  tion,  but  the 

equivocal  nieaiting  of  the  Greek  word  Syr-ein,  which  signifies  to 

draw  to  one's  self;  or,  according  to  Bochart,  from  the  Hebrew 

&>,  which  impoits  a  song  oi  hymn,  whei.ce  has  been  composed 

the  name  of  Sire7iS)  that  is  to  say,  Si7iging  ivomen.-^But  in  order 
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to  reconcile  these  auihots    it  n)ay  be  said  tluit  iluie  weie  ie«lly 
lewd  princesses  who  dwelt  upon  the  sea  coasts,  and  who  gave 
rise  to  all  these  fables;  and  that  the  name  of  Sirens  was  only 
given  them  in  latter  times,  because  those  who  found  in  the  an- 
cient language  the  word  -Sir,  or  Sirein,  which  corresponded  with 
their  character,  iherefoie  took  it  for  their  niime.   And  when  it  is 
said  that  they  are  the  dauiihte  s  of  the  river  Acheious,  the  mean- 
ing is  that  the  island  of  Tuphos.  whence  those  virgins  are  said 
to  have  departed  when  they  came  to  setile  at  Caprese,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.     I  riily  Ovid  informs  us  that  they  lived  in 
the  time  of   Proserpi  le,  and   that  they  accompanied  her  in  the 
meadows  of  mount  Etna,   where  her  rape  was  committed;   and 
Homer  on  the  other  hand  makes  then)  live  in  the  time  of  Ulys- 
ses, after  the  Trojan  war:  but  these  various  opinions  may  be  re* 
conciled  by  saying  that  they  lived  not  all  at  the  sanie  time,  but. 
one  after  the  other;   that  their  reisj;n   continued  to  the  time  of 
Ulysses,    who  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  last  piincess  of  that 
island.  For  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  the  poets  have  put  toge- 
ther in  one  continued  narration  all  that  concerned  the  Sirens, 
though  they  lived  at  different  times:   this  is  not  the  first  occasion 
on  which  they  have  brought  nearer,  or  removed  further,  by  many 
ages,  the  events  of  fabulous  times;  and  Homer,  by  the  magnifi- 
cent fable  of  the  Sirens,  had  undoubtedly  some  other  view,  than 
merely  to  teach  us  that  his  hero  resisted  the  charms  of  pleasure; 
the  same  who  had  the  weakness  to  stay  seven  years  with  Calypso, 
and  to  be  captivated  with  Circe's  charms  according  to  his  own 
account. 
-^;^-—— ---——— .        But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  relation  of  fish- 

The  reports  of  gimeu,  who  inform  us  that  they  have  sometimes 
fishermen,      and 

phrases  in  scrip-  found  Snens  in  the  sea  much  like  those  pic- 
ture, had  no  con-  ,-  ,  .  •  i  .i  •  •  j 
nexion  with  it  HU'es  ot  them  winch  the  painters  give  us,  and 


— ^--    which  they  are  said  to  have  bi  ought  to  the  courts 
of  princes?  Sometimes  indeed,  monsters  have  been  found  in  he 
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sea,  which  had  a  figure  pretty  much  resembling  that  of  a  woman, 
ivilh  a  fish's  tail,  but  very  black  and  covered  with  scales,   which 
yet  bore  no  resembKince  either  to  the  Siiens  or  Tritons  of  the 
poets;  and  we  may  rather  look  upon  all  those  pretended  monsters 
such  as  Satyrs,  Nereids,  Tritons,  Sirens,  &c.  with  which  the  re- 
lation of  travellers  are  full,  as  having  no  other  existence  but  in 
what  Rabelais  calls  the  country  of  tafiestry. —  If  it  be  asUed  what 
the  holy  man  Job  meant  by  saying  he  mourned  for  his  uffliciion 
with  the  voice  of  Sirens?  it  may  be  answered  that  he  had  proba- 
bly an  eye  to  certain  birds,   which  according  to  Pliny,  lulled  pas- 
sengers to  sleep  by  the  sweetness  of  their  music;  and  as  these 
birds  frequented  the  desarts,  Job  designed  to  express  by  them 
the  doleful  solitude  to  which   he   was  reduced. — Son)C  of  the 
scripture  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  also 
had  the  Sirens  in  his  eye,  when  he  foretold  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  inhabited  by  monsters  which  would  have  the  upper  part  if  their 
body  like  a  beautiful  woman,  and  the  feet  and  tail  of  an  ass;  at 
least  it  was  this  notion  that  suggested  the  idea  to  the  ancient  ar- 
chitect who  built  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Palis,  to  have  en- 
graved upon  one  of  the  porticos  a  Siren  with  the  body  of  a  wo- 
man,  and  the  feet  and  tail  of  an  ass.  Truly  the  Septuagint,  and 
after  them,  St.  Jerom,  have  translated  'he  wotd   Tanin,  which 
that  prophet  made  use  of,  by  that  of  Sirens;  but  it  is  plain  that 
Isaiah  only  meant  to  represent  the  ruinous  state  to  which  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  reduced,  by  foretelling  that  even  monsters  should 
lodge  there;  nor  has  he  any  more  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  Si- 
rens, than  the  prophet  Ji-remiah  had  to  the  Lamiffi,  who  are  said 
to  have  ben  a  kind  of  monsters  of  Afiica  in  ancient  times,  with 
the  face  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like 
that  of  a  serpent;  and  to  have  displayed  their  bosoms  to  passen- 
gers, in  order  to  eiiticc  and  devour  them. 
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Many  persons        THERE  were  many  persons  of  the  name  of 

had    tins    name,     pjercnles,   most  of  whom    acquired  it  as  a  sur- 
whose      exploits  ' 

are  blended  with    name,  in  consequec 'c  of  some  valorous  achieve- 

those   of  Alcides  ,.  ' 

the   Greek    Her-     ment.  Diodoius  Siculus  mentions  three  persons 

5^  I   •  of  this  name:  the  first   w.is  an   Egyptian,  who 

travelled  in  Africa,  and  raised  the  famous  pillars  of  Hercules  at 

the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  a  warning  to  voyagers  not  to  attempt  to 

go  farther.  The  second  was  born  in  Crete  among  the  Ideei  Duc- 

tyli,  who,  according  to  the  same  author,  instituted  the  Olympic 

games.  The  third  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  who  was 

born  at  Thebes,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  thousand  labours. 

— Cicero  enumerates  six  of  these  heroes:  the  fiist  was  the  sou 

of  Jupiter  and  Lysidice.  The  second  is  the  Egyptian  Heicules, 

who  sprung  from  the  Nile.    I'he  third  was  one  of  the  Diictyli  of 

mount  Ida.  The  fourth    was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  A.  teria  the 

sister  of  Latoua,  and  worshipped  by  tiie   I'yri^ns.  The  filth  is  the 

Indian   Hercules,  surnamed  Belus-    In  fine,   the   sixth   was  the 

Theban  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena. —  I'here  are 

Greek  authors  who  reckon  to  the  number  ef  forty-three  of  these 

Vol.  III.  3  E 
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her.  es  eitiier  becrtuse  stveial  persons  ciii;  theiiiselves  the  honour 
to  assume  so  ilhisuious  a  name,  or  because  Hercules  is  derived 
from  the  Phenician  word  Harokel^  which  signifies  merchant^  as 
has  been  proved  by  the  leta-ned  M.  ie  Cierc,  who  says  that  this 
name  was  formerly  given  to  the  famous  traders  who  went  to  ex- 
plore new  counuicsand  to  plant  C(>lonies  there,  frequently  signa- 
lizing themselves  as  much  bv  destroying  the  wild  beasts  that  in- 
fested them,  as  by  llie  commerce  they  established:  and  such  no 
doubt  was  the  origin  of  ancient  heroism  and  war.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Hercules  was  only  the  surname  of  those  peisons  who  bore 
it,  derived  chiefly  fiom  certain  adventures  which  rendered  them 
famous;  for,  iu  addition  to  these  reasons,  we  know  that  most  of 
them  had  otiier  names:  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  for  example,  was 
called  Thasius;  the  Pheuician,  Agenor;  the  Greek,  Alcides;  ihe 
Egyptian,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Osiris,  and  general  of  his 
troops,  was  Osochor  or  Clion;  the  Indian  was  Dorsanes;  and  the 
Gaul  was  Ogniion.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  of  opinion  that  Alcides 
was  called  Hercules,  that  is,  the  glory  of  Juno,  not  till  after  he 
had  in  his  cradle  squeezed  two  serpents  to  death,  which  that 
goddess  had  sent  to  devour  him.  The  great  achievements  of  this 
Hercules,  in  the  course  of  an  active  life,  gave  occasion  to  the 
Greeks,  who  are  always  readv  to  exaggerate  the  noble  qualities  of 
their  countrymen,  to  embellish  his  history  with  the  exploits  and 
adventures  of  all  the  rest;  for  which,  indeed  the  life  of  no  one 
man  would  be  sufficient.  We  shall,  however,  recite  his  history, 
as  marvellous  as  they  have  made  it. 

^.     ^  . ,  Hercules  was  the  son  of  Alcmena  the  daugrh- 

The  fables  rela-  **_ 

tive  to  the  bu-th    ter  of  Electrion  king  of  Mycense,  by  her  cousin 
"  and  spouse  Amphitryon.  But  some  will  have  it 

that  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  Hercules,  having  imposed  upon 
Alcmena,  by  assuming  the  figure  of  ber  husband  during  his  ab- 
sence on  an  expedition  against  the  Teleboans, — a  fable  that  was 
propagated  to  cloak  some  intrigue  of  that  princess:  or  perhaps 
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Jupitet  was  s,\k\  lo  be  the  f  ilic-  of  liticules,  oniy  on  account  of 
his  valour;  which  is  most  probable,  since  Seneca  thus  introduces 
this  hero  speaking  of  liis  own  hii  th:  "  Wiiether  this  whole  story 
be  taken  foi  truth,  oi  for  a  meie  fiction,  and  my  father  be  in  reality 
but  a  mortal,  niv  mother's  infamy  were  it  true,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently vviped  off  by  my  valour;  noi  am  1  unworthy  to  be  Jupiter's 
son." — To  this  fable  it  was  added,  that  on  the  day  of  his  nativity, 
loud  peals  of  thunder  were  heard,  and  several  prodif^ies  were 
seen.  To  the  same  purpose  it  was  said,  that  the  night  on  which 
Jupiter  counterfeited  the  husband  of  Alcmena  was  greatly  pro- 
longed. Lyeophron  says  it  lasted  the  space  of  three  ordinary 
nights,  while  others  extend  it  even  to  nine  of  them.  Some  authors 
say  this  princess  was  delivered  of  lv\  ins,  of  whom  Iphicles  passed 
for  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  and  Alcidcs  oi  Hercules  had  Jupiter 
for  his  father;  and  though  they  had  been  conceived  at  three  months 
interval,  yet  they  were  born  on  tlie  same  day. — Ovid  says,  on  this 
occasion,  that  Galanthis,  Alcmena's  slave,  was  transformed  by 
Juno  into  a  weasel  which  she  condemned  lo  bring  forth  its  young 
by  the  mouth,  for  deceiving  her,  by  making  liei  believe  that  her 
mistress  had  already  been  brought  to  bfd,  wlien  that  goddess,  in 
the  disguise  of  an  old  wovuan,  had  planted  herself  near  Amphi- 
tryon's palace,  in  a  fit  posture,  as  she  thought  lo  retai  d  Alcmena's 
delivery.  This  fiction  however,  is  an  episode  of  the  poet,  invented 
to  set  the  resentment  of  Juno  in  a  stronger  light:  at  the  same 
time  he  has  taken  care  to  found  the  transformation  of  Galanthis 
upon  a  similitude  of  names;  while  the  pretended  punislxnent 
which  Juno  is  said  to  have  inflicted  upon  that  new  animal  into 
which  she  was  transformed,  is  only  an  allusion  to  a  populai  error, 
which  has  no  other  foundation,  than  that  the  weasel*  is  frequently 


•  Elian  says  the  Thebans  worshipped  this  little  animal  because,  in  the 
capacity  of  her  slave,  it  had  facilitated  Alcmena's  labours  in  giving  birtit 
to  Hercules. 
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seen  bearint>;  about  its  young  in  its  mouth,  while  it  is  shifting  fiono 

place  to  place. 

'       ■  .      ■         Be  ibis,  however,  as  it  may.  Ainphitrvon,  who 
The  loss  of  his 

inheritance,      or     was  of  the  race  of  Perseus,   and   sole   heir  to 

tnc  decree  oi   uri 

oracle,  subjected     '  lef trion,  by  his  wife,  ought  to  have  succeeded 

him  to  Euiysthe-    ,y  t^p  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  and  his  son  Heicu- 
us: — 

■  les  after  him;   but  having  accidentally  slain. his 

father-in-law,    he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Thebes,   and  by  that 

means  Sthenelus  became  king  of  Mycenee,  and  after  him,  his 

son  turystheus,  who  was  born  at  the  same  tinie  that  Hercules 

Avas.    Thus  our  iicro  became  subject,  and  as  it  were,  a  slave  to 

that  king:  though  others  assert  that  he  was  subjected  to  him  by 

the  oracle  of  Delphi  upon  account  of  the  murder  of  hischildrenj 

•whom  he  slew  in  the  rage  of  his  madness;   for,  say  they,   he 

might  have  exempted   himself  from  subjection  to  the   king  of 

M\cei  te    since  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Creon,  whose 

daugl.tei'  he  had  married. 

■  ■  ■  ■■  '  ■  Upon  this  circumstance  was  founded  in  part, 

■—wl.ich        gfiye  ^j^g  fahks  of  the    jealousy  of  Juno,   who  is  said 
rise  to  the  fable  •' 

of    Juno's    jeal.  to  have  letarded  Alcmena's  delivery  of  Hercu- 

ousy,  and  birth  to  ,  ..-.,,,  _ 

all  his  valour.  '^^'  *°  S"'"  '"^^  *°''  Lurystheus  to  come  first 


"  into  the  world,   and  consequently  to  command 

the  other,  as  by  light  of  seiiioiity.  Homer  relates  this  affair  with 
an  air  of  the  marvellous,  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  infuse 
into  his  narrations — This  also  gave  birth  to  all  the  heroism  of 
Alcifles:  for  Euiystheus,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  enjoined  upon 
him  those  immense  Kibours  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  valour  and  courage;  that  politic  king,  who  was  afraid 
least  he  should  be  dethrone  d  by  his  brave  cousin  Alcides,  who 
had  a  title  to  the  crovvn,  took  care  to  cut  out  work  for  our  hero 
during  his  whole  life,  by  employing  him  without  intermission  in 
enterprises  equally  artful  and  dangerous;  which  was  no  difficult 
matter  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  no  less  overrun  with  robbers 
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anti  fiee-booteis,  m  ho  had  st  ized  upon  the  liighways,  than  with 
lions,  boars,  and  other  wild  heasts  that  infested  the  forests.  The 
cxtiipation  of  those  nionsters  employed  the  whole  life  of  Hercu- 
les, who  had  the  comnumd  of  the  troops  of  Eisrystheus,  as  it  is 
expressly  said  by  Dionysitis  of  Halicarnassus:  and  these  are  the 
pretended  persecutions  enjoined  by  jealous  Juno's  counsel,  that 
is,,  to  speak  literally,  by  the  influence  and  policy  of  the  king  of 
Mycpnee. 

======         As,  in  his  most  tender  years,   Alcides  slew 

In   his   infancy 

he  slew  some  ser-  some  serpents,  it  was  given  out  afterwards  that 

pents,  whicliisfa-  .1  •        i        ,         •  j      1         i  .  •     1  • 

bled  to  havehan-  '^^'^  adveiiture  happened  v\  hen  he  was  yet  in  his 

pened  in  liis  era-    cradle,  and  that  the  revengeful  Juno  had  sent 

die. 

■  those  ser|  ents  to  devour  him.  Plautus  adds  that 

these  two  serpents  left  the  young  Iphicles  the  brother  of  Hercu- 
les unmolested  to  go  to  him;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
them,  he  started  up  from  his  cradle,  and  squeezed  them  to  death; 
whereby  he  was  known  to  be  the  son  of  Jujiiier;  and  it  was  upon 
this  occasion,  as  we  have  said,  according  to  Diodorus,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Hercules,  that  is,  the  gloiy  of  Juno,  by  way 
of  iiony.  Thus  it  has  been  thought  fit,  by  poetical  exaggeration, 
to  embellish  tlie  infancy  of  this  heto, 

,0    A..    *■  Alcides  was  bi  ought  up  at  the  court  of  Creon 

iiis  eciucation,  "  ' 

early  exploits,  king  of  Th  l)es,  who  took  great  care  to  culti- 
marriag'e,     mad-  .  .  ^  _ 

ness,  murder  of  ^'^'e   his  genius,  and  had  him  early  instructed 

his  sons,  &c. — be-  •     .1      i-i        i       .       <■'     -l  l  r  -r«       1 

stows  his  wife  on         '"^  liberal  arts.   Castor,   the  son  of  Tyndarus 

his  friend.  taught  h  m  how  to  fight,    Euiylus  taught  him 

the  use  of  tlie  bow  and  ariow,  Autolycus  taught  him  how  to 
drive  the  chaiiot,  l.ini  s  to  play  on  the  hre,  and  Eumolpus  to 
sing.  I^ike  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  countrymen,  he  soon  after 
became  the  pupil  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  under  whom  he  per- 
fected his  education,  and  rendered  himself  the  most  valiant  and 
accomplished  of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  resolved 
to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Cithseron  from  a  huge 
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lion  which  laid  waste  tiie  iicljciceni  country  and  pie)ed  on  the 
flociis  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  lather.  He  first  went  to  the 
court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thespis,  who  shared  in  the  general 
calamity;  and  there  received  a  hospitable  treatnient,  and  was  en- 
tertained during  fifty  days  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  that  king, 
who  all  became  rnothers  by  him.  After  he  had  desiroyed  the  lion 
t)f  mount  Citheeron,  he  made  war  upon  Erginus,  and  delivered 
his  country  from  the  annual  tiibute  of  a  hundred  oxen  which  it 
paid  to  that  tyrant.  Such  public  services  became  universally 
known;  and  Creon,  his  patron,  rewarded  the  hero  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Megara,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren. As  Hercules  was  subjected  by  the  will  of  Jupiter  to  the 
command  of  Eurystheus,  the  jealousy  which  that  prince  enter- 
tained of  the  success  and  rising  power  of  the  hero,  induced  him 
to  order  Hercules  to  appear  at  MyceuEC,  and  perform  the  services 
which  he  was  entitled  by  priority  of  birth  to  impose  upon  him. 
But  Hercules  refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
threw  him  into  such  a  fit  of  madness  that  he  slew  his  cousin 
lolas,  and  even  his  own  sons  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  Eurystheus.  When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  rea- 
son, he  was  ^o  struck  with  melancholy,  at  the  n  isfortune  which 
befel  him  during  his  insanity,  that  he  retired  from  the  society 
of  men  for  some  time.  He  afterwards  received  expiation  at 
Athens  for  the  murders  he  had  committed;  and  having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  told  that  he  must  be  subservient  for 
twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the 
commands  of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  bad  achieved  the  most 
celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
gods.  So  explicit  an  answer  detei mined  him  to  go  to  Mycenee, 
and  to  bear  with  foititude  whatever  should  be  imposed  upon  him. 
Accordingly  Eurystheus  commanded  bin,  lo  undertake  a  number 
of  enterprises  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever  known,  gener- 
ally called  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  favours  of  the 
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gods,  however,  con.pietely  iiimed  hiiu  fur  ihe  undertdking  of 
these  labours.  He  received  a  coal  of  armour  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  and  a  sword  from  Meicury,  a  horse  from  Neptune,  a 
shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from 
Vulcan  a  golden  cuirass  and  biazen  buskin,  with  ihe  celebrated 
club  of  brass  according  to  sonje,  but  by  others  suppcsed  to  be  of 
wood,  which  the  hero  himself  had  cut  in  the  forest  of  Nenicea. 
• — Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  Hercules  was  always  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  melancholv  humour;  others  think  he  was  subject  to 
the  epilepsy,  or  a  periodical  insanity.  We  are  told  further,  that 
Pallas  having  thrown  a  stone,  made  him  fall  asleep;  which  prob- 
ably signifies  that  the  wise  precautions  of  his  friends,  and  their 
remedies,  restored  him  to  the  use  of  his  reason.  After  his  re- 
covery, from  a  conviction  that  his  marriage  with  Megara  would 
prove  fatal,  he  gave  lier  to  that  lolas  who  was  his  particular  friend, 
and  the  great  companion  of  his  travels. 
z======        The  Srsi  labour  imposed  upon  Hercules  by 

Twelve  labours  Kurystheus,    was  to  kill  the   Hon  of   Nen.sea, 
oi  Hercules,  viz.  ^  ' 

— 1,  The  destruc-  which  ravaged  the  country  near  Mycens.    The 
tion  of  the    Ne-  •  ,     ,  ■ 

mxan  lion.  hero  unable   to  destroy   him    with   his    arrows 


=^===  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club,  pursued  him 
to  his  den,  and  after  a  severe  engagement,  choakedhim  to  death. 
He  cariied  the  dead  body  on  his  shoulders  to  Mycenee,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himself  with  the  skin.*  Eurystheus  was  so  affiighted 
and  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  beast  and  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
again  when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his 
orders  without  the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  vessel 
into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules  returned. — The  chase 
which  Hercules  gave  to  some  lionsof  the  Nemsean  foiest,  among 

•  Several  kings  of  Syria,  among  the  Seleucides  and  the  Heraclides  from 
whom  the  former  descended,  affected  frequently  to  wear  this  skin. 
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•which  was  one  of  an  txtraordinury  size,  which  he  slew  himself, 
and  whose  skin  he  wore,  ga\e  rise  to  this  fable.  To  make  this 
fact  the  more  niemorubie  it  was  afterwc.rds  said  that  this  lion  was 
ranked  among  the  stais.  According  lo  Fausaiiicis  there  was  still 
to  be  seen  in  his  time,  in  the  mount.iiiis  between  Cleone  and  Ar- 
gos,  the  cave  into  which  the  lion  had  retired,  which  is  only  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  furlongs  from  the  town  of  Nemeea. 

I~Z7    J    ;;      ■        Thesecnd  laboui   of  Hercules  was  to  des- 

2,  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hydra     troy  the  Hydra  of  Lerna,  as  fable  expresses  it. 
of  Lerna. 
=====^=:    The  tens  of  Lerna  near  Argos   were  infested 

with  so  man\  serpents  that  they  seemed  to  miiliiply  as  fast  as 
they  were  destroyed  Hercules,  with  the  assistance  of  liis  friend 
lolas.  cleared  those  fens  of  them  entirely.  Perhups  among  those 
serpents  there  was  one  of  that  kind  which  the  Greeks  call  Hydros, 
which  is  of  a  very  venomous  nature,  and  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  fable  of  the  Hvdra;  that  seven-headed  nionster,  according: 
to  some  of  the  poets.  But  those  writers  are  not  ^ery  consistent 
upon  this  article;  for  Simonides  s.ysihe  Hvdia  had  ninetv  heads, 
Alceus  gives  it  fifty,  and  accoiding  to  Diodorus  it  iiad  a  hundred. 
Apollodorus  says  that  whenever  Hercules  lopped  off  one  of  the 
monster's  heads,  two  others  spiang  up  in  the  place  of  it,  so  that 
this  labour  would  have  been  endless,  liad  ht  not  ordered  his  com- 
panion lolas  to  sear  the  blood  with  fire  and  theieby  put  a  stop  to 
their  reproduction:  and  thus  was  that  event  actually  represented 
in  a  fine  picture  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  As  all  the  incidents  of 
this  hero's  life  were  related  in  a  fabulous  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner, we  learn  from  Hyginus  that  Juno,  seeing  Hercules  about  to 
overcome  the  Hydra,  had  sent  a  sea  crab  which  bit  him  in  the  foot; 
and  that  it  being  slain  by  the  hero,  the  goddess  placed  it  among 
the  stars,  where  it  forms  the  sign  of  the  crab.  It  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  Hercules  dipt  his  arrows  into  the  blood  of  the  Hydra, 
or  into  its  gall,  the  most  venomous  part  of  its  body,  which  com- 
municated to  them  a  poisonous  quality,  as  appears  from  the  wound 
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given  10  Nessus,  who  was  clise.  sed  leii  ye  us  by  ihe  venom  it 
communicated  to  his  foot. — Seivius  gives  this  explunation  of  the 
fable  of  the  Hydra:  he  says  that  from  the  fens  of  Lerna  issued 
several  torrents  w'lich  flooded  ah  the  country;  tli  t  Hercules 
drained  them,  planted  moles,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion; and  that  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  fable.  Others  say 
that  it  alludes  to  seven  brothers  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and  used 
to  shelter  themselves  in  the  fens  of  Lerna,  whence  none  were 
able  to  dislodge  them,  till  Hercules  decoyed  ihem  out  two  at  a 
lime  and  slew  them  all:  and  this  possibly  gave  the  poets  a  handle 
to  say  that  the  Hydra  had  seven  heads.  Pausanias  says  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  blood  of  the  Hydra  poisoned  the  arrows  of  Her- 
cules; but  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that  it  had  many  heads» 
this  being  a  circumstance  which  had  been  added  to  make  that 
monster  still  more  terrible,  it  having  been  fiist  represented  in 
that  manner  by  Pisander  of  Camiia  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to 
give  a  greater  air  of  the  marvellous  to  his  poetry.  Plato  thinks 
that  by  the  Hydra,  the  poets  intended  to  allegorize  a  sophist  of 
Lerna,  who  let  loose  his  envenomed  tongue  against  Hercules; 
and  that  by  the  heads  that  grew  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off,  is 
figured  his  fruitfulness  in  producing  fallacious  arguments  where- 
•with  that  kind  of  philosophers  never  fail  to  support  their  sophistry. 
Others  again  will  have  it,  that  by  the  Hydra  and  its  fifiy  heads, 
we  are  to  understand  a  citadel  defended  by  so  many  men  under 
the  command  of  Lernus  their  king  ;  and  that  the  fable  of  the  crab 
defending  the  Hydra,  alluded  to  a  prince  of  that  name,  who  aided 
his  ally  against  Hercules  and  lolas,  that  those  two  heroes  were 
obliged  to  set  fire  to  the  citadel  bcfoie  they  could  make  themselves 
masters  of  it.  13ut  of  all  these  explanations,  the  fi  st.  vviiich  imports 
that  Hercules  drained  the  fens  of  Lerna,  by  reducing  all  its  wa- 
ters to  a  common  channel,  rendering  the  ground  urabie  and  tli& 
air  salubrious,  is  the  most  natural,  and  probably  the  true  one. 
Vol.  in.  SF 
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■  Hercules  was  nest  ordered  to  bring;  alive  and 

the 'stag  oHncre!  ""'^"''^  "^^^  ^'^^  presence  of  Eiiivs.heus  a  stag, 

dible     swiftness,  vvhich  was  famous  for  its  inert  dible  swiftness, 

With  brazen  feet, 

andgolden  horns,  its  golden  horn,  and  brazen  feel.  This  celebrated 


■  animal  frequented  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Enoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed  an  entire  year  in  pursuing  it  At  last 
he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  after  it  had  been  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
or  according  to  some  in  consequence  of  a  slight  wound  he  had 
given  it  in  order  to  abate  its  swiftness.  As  he  was  returning  vic- 
torious Diana  snatched  the  stag  from  him,  and  severely  repri- 
manded him  for  molesting  an  animal  that  was  sacred  to  her.  Her- 
cules pleaded  necessity,  and  by  representing  the  commands  of 
Euryslheus,  he  appeased  the  goddess  and  obtained  the  animal 
again. 
■  The  fourth  labour  enjoined  on  Hercules,  was 

4,  He  cuptures 
the  boar  of  Ery-     to  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar,  which 

"^  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.   Iiy 

this  e>cpeciiiion  he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by 

his  gi eat  flectness,  and  closely  pursuing  him  in  the  deep  snow. 

When  he  brought  this  aninial  in  tht-  presence  of  Eurystheus,  he 

■was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  him,  that  he  hid  himself  in  his 

brazen   vessel  for  some  days.    The  teeth  of  this  frightful  boar 

were  for  a  long  lime  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

:====        As  his  fifth  labour,   Hercules  was  ordered  to 

5,  lie  cleans  Au-  dganse  the  stables  of  Augias,  where  3000  oxen 
gias  s  stables   by 

turning  the  river  had  been  kepit  for  many  years.  With  the  assis- 
Alpheus  through  .  ,  .  ,  ,     .  ^  ^, 

them.  tunce  of  his  troops  he  turned  the  course  ot  the 

..,  river  Alpheus  through  them,  which  readily  ac- 

complished the  desired  object.  Augias,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  having  a  mind  to  defraud  Hercules  of  the  re*vard 
he  had  promised  him,  the  hero  revenged  himself  upon  that  per- 
fidious prince,  fi'si  by  putting  to  deaih  his  son  Eurytus,  whom 
his  father  was  sending  to  Corinth  to  celebrate  the  Isthmic  ganiesj 
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and  then  by  cutting  off  Aui;iys  himself,  and  substituting  in  liis 

stead  his  son  Phileus,  who  had  fruitlessly  importuned  his  father 

to  reward  Alcides  for  so  valuable  a  piece  of  service. 

■  His  sixth  labour  was  to  kill  or  disperse  the 

the'stvmnhalides    carnivorous   birds   called   Stymphalides,   which 

from        Arcadia     ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake  Stvniphalis 

with  the  noise  of  _  " 

brazen  timbrels,      in  Arcadia.    He  banished  them  out  of  the  coun- 

•'  try  by  pursuing  them  witii  a  hud  noise  made 

with  brazen  timbrels,    which  were   given   him   by    Minerva   to 

frighten  them  away. — Some  authors  explain  this  fable,  by  telling 

us  there  were  robbers  who  laid  waste  the  country,  and  robbed  the 

passengers  in  the  confines  of  this  lake;   and  that  Hercules  v\ith 

his  companions  destroyed   them.    The  crooked   talons  that  are 

given  to  those  birds,  are  figuratively  applicable  to  lobbers.  as  well 

as  the  wings,  and  the  iron  beaks,  %v!th  javelins  of  the  same  metal, 

which  they  darted  at  those   who  attacked  them;   the  impart  of 

which,  is,  that  the  robbers  were  armed  with  darts  and  javelins  — 

We  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  Natalis  Comes  is  mistaken  in 

confounding  the  Stymphalides  with  the  Harpies,  since  Petronius 

and  otheis  plainly  distinguish  them    Though  in  tiuth,  the  i.nti- 

quaries  are  very  much  divided  about  some  birds  tiiat  occui  upon 

monuments  and  medals,  which  some  take  for  Harpies,  and  others 

for  Stymphalides. 

"         The  seventh  labour  of  our  hero,  wns  to  bting 

7,  'ie  brint^s  a       ,.       .         _   ,  ...  •,  ,  ,    „ 

wild    bull    from    ^"^^  *"^°  Peloponnesus,  a  piodigious  wild  bull 

Crete  to  Eurys-    ^]^^^  ravaged  the  island  of  Ciete — The  expla- 
theus.  °  ' 

^5sss:^s=^==    nation  of  this  fable  is,  that  Crete  had  a  breed  of 


cattle  that  were  remarkably  beautiful,  and  Euiystheus  being  de- 
sirous to  have  some  of  that  race,  ordered  Heicules  to  go  and 
fetch  him  the  finest  bull  he  could  procure,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  This  was  afterwards  confounded  with,  or  said  to  be  the  san^e 
as  the  beautiful  bull  of  Pasiphaej  who  is  so  celebrated  for  her 
unnatural  love  for  that  animaL 
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=====         A'  his  eisi;l)th  labour,   Hercules  \v.ts  ordered 

8,  He  '■•  ills  Dio-  .      •       ■  r    r-.-  ^  i      i  •  c 

Hiedes  and    car-    ^°  obtain  the  njarts  ot    Diomedes,  the  king  ot 

'"'f?"^J^'f  "^^'^^     Thrace,  wliich  fed  upon  human  flesh.   Dionie- 
which  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh.  des  having  made  resistance,  Hercules  slew  him 

■-■'" rn-.«^:,i.m,-    ynd   gavc    his  body  to  be  eaten  by  his  mares, 

which  he  afterwards  carried  off  and  delivered  to  Eurystheus. 
They  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycense,  where 
they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  great — Pulephatus  says  that  Diome- 
des had  ruined  hin)self  by  breeding  horses,  and  had  sold  for  that 
purpose  his  very  slaves,  whence  it  was  said  that  his  mares  fed 
upon  human  flesh. 

'  The   Amazons,  that   republic  of  women  on 

theAnfazons,Tnd     '^^   Thern^odon  in   Cappadocia,  were  in  high 

bring-s  the  I  irdle    reputation  in  the  time  of   Hercules,  and  their 

of  their  queen  to 

Eurystheus.  conquests  over  their  neighbours  rendered  them 

'  formidable    Euiystheus  ordered,  as  the  ninth  la- 

bour of  that  piince,  that  he  should  bring  him  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  .^m<izons;  that  is,  make  war  upon  them  and  plun- 
der their  treasures.  Hercules  embarked  upon  the  Euxine  sea, 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon;  and  having  attacked 
those  heroines,  slew  many  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
took  Meuidippe  their  queen,  and  her  sister  Hippoliia,  otherwise 
called  Antiope,  piisoners;  the  latter  he  gave  to  Theseus  in  mar- 
ri.ige,  and  t.  e  queen  ransomed  herself  by  delivering  up  the  fa- 
mous >  i'dle;  tliat  is  by  giving  up  her  treosures. 

-■■'  '   "■  Ihe  tentl)  labour  set  apart  for  our  hero,  was 

10,    ie  kills  the  ,     ,      ,  •  r-  .  •  c    r^  j 

ffiant  Gervon  and     '^   '^'"    ^'^^    giant   Ueiyon    king  ot    Uades.   and 

carries  h.s  oxen  |j,.j^p.  (j,  Argos  his  numeious  flocks.  This  fa- 
te hlurystiieus.  ° 

•  ■  mous  Geryon,  whom  Hercidcs  accordingly  de- 

feated, and  carried  away  his  flocks,  is  Siiid  to  have  had  three  bo- 
dies, which  intiniatt  s  that  he  reigned  over  three  nations,  or  else 
that  he  was  one  of  three  princes  in  alliance,  who  were  so  closely 
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unitet',  ihat  ihey  were  cnnsideved  .iS  one  person.  M.  le  Cierc  s..ys 
the  Phenician  plirase  whtiein  occurred  the  word  Griona^  and 
whose  sense  vvas,  that  [lercuks  had  defeated  three  armies,  had 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  Geiyon.  Hesiod  says,  this  Geryon  was 
the  son  of  Crvsaor,  who  spnini^-  from  the  blood  of  Medusa  But 
if  we  may  believe  the  learned  Bochaii,  (Jeivon  reit^ned  in  Lpirus 
instead  of  Spain,  and  it  was  there  that  Hercules  defeated  him 
and  carried  away  his  oxen,  and  the  mastiff  by  which  they  were 
guarded;  for,  says  that  author,  this  famous  hero  never  was  in 
Spain,  nor  was  that  country  so  much  as  known  to  the  Greeks  in  his 
time.  This  opinion  of  Bothart  is  not  founded  upon  bare  conjec- 
ture; it  is  suppoited  by  the  testimony  of  many  ancients.  Hecate- 
us,  cited  by  Airian,  says  Geryon  was  king  of  Epirus;  that  the 
said  country  had  excellent  pastures,  and  fed  great  herds  of  cattle, 
and  that  it  was  from  thence  that  Hercules  cariied  off  those  of 
Get  yon:  thus,  all  that  the  Greeks  say  of  the  travels  of  their  Her- 
cul  s  into  Spain  is  a  fable. 

==^^^^=^=         The  eleventh  labour  of  Hercules  was  to  obtain 

11,  The  golden 
apples  of  the  Hes-     the  golden  apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 

perides;  &  other    'pe, ides,  which  weie  guarded  by  a  dragon.  These 
fables  connected     '  o  /  o 

with    Hercules's    apples,  which  were  given  to  Jupiter  by  Juno  on 

expedition  to  Af- 

,ica.  *"e  "^y  "*  their  nuptials,  were  entrusted  to  the 


■  care  of  the  Hespei  ides,  three  celebrated  nyniphs, 
the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  who  resided  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa.  Here  Were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Hespeiides 
which  abounded  in  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  guaided  by 
large  mastiffs;  an  ;  this  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  golden  apples 
kept  by  a  dragon.  Hercules,  ignorant  o:  the  situation  of  tins 
garden,  of  which  he  was  lequired  to  procure  the  fruit,  applied  to 
the  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  for  information,  and 
was  told  that  theii'  fathei'  Nereus  would  direct  him,  upon  his  using 
proper  compulsion.  Hercules  repaired  to  Nereiis,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  state  before,  surprised  him  in  his  sleep,  when  this  sea 
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god,  unable  to  escape  fiom  his  gidsp,  notwirhstandiiig  the  various 
changes  iie  put  on,  answered  all  the  quesiions  proposed  to  him 
by  the  hero.  When  Hercules  arrived  in  .\fiica  he  repaired  to 
Atlas  according  to  some  of  'he  poets,  and  demanded  of  iiini  three 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atlas  took  this  opportunity  of  placing  the 
burthen  of  the  heavens  upon  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he 
went  in  quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return  Hercules  expressed  a 
wish  to  relieve  his  burthen  by  changing  its  position;  but  when 
Atlas  was  rendering  him  that  assistance,  Hercules  artfully  left  the 
burthen  in  his  hands,  and  seized  the  apples  which  he  had  laid  on 
the  ground.  According  to  other  accounts,  Hercules  gathered  the 
apples  himself  without  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  having  first  killed 
the  watchful  dragon  that  guarded  the  tree.  After  these  apples  had 
been  brought  to  Eurystheus.  they  were  cariied  back  by  Minerva 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  not  be  pieserved 
in  any  other  situation.  Hercules  is  sometiuies  repiesentefl  gather- 
ing the  apples,  while  the  serpent  which  is  twined  about  the  tree 
that  bore  them  is  bowing  its  head  in  a  lifeless  attitude,  as  if  it  had 
received  a  mortal  blow.  That  monster,  the  offspiing  of  Pyphon, 
had,  we  are  told,  a  hundred  heads,  and  as  many  dieadful  voices; 
but  upon  the  medallion  that  gives  this  representation  it  has  only 
one.  The  three  Hesperides,  Egle,  Arethusa,  and  Hyperthusa, 
are  near  the  tree  and  seem  to  be  reproaching  Hercules  for  his 
theft.— While  Hercules  was  in  Africa,  Busiris,  that  noted  tyrant 
of  Spain,  had  sent  pirates  to  carry  off  the  nieces  of  Atlas  king  of 
Mauritania.  This  hero  gave  chase  to  the  pirates,  rescued  those 
nymphs,  and  even  slew  Busiris  himself.  Atlas,  to  le ward  Hercules 
for  so  signal  a  service,  taught  him  astronomy,  borne  say  that 
Hercules  on  this  occasion  disco\eied  the  milky  way,  which  is  an 
immense  cluster  of  stars  describing  an  irregular  aich  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  that  hence  arose  the  ridiculous  fable,  that  Juno,  by  the 
counsel  of  Minerva,  having  suckled  Heicules,  whon.  she  found 
in  a  field  where  his  mother  had  exposed  him,  he  sucked  her 
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breasts   with   so  much  eagerness  and  force,  as  to   spill  a  great 
qiianiity  of  her  miik    wherel)y  was  foi  uied  that  niiUy  way.   The 
wholesome  counsel  whicii  Hercules  in^pai  ted  to  Atlas  during  hi& 
stay  at  his  court,  and  the  suppoit  lie  afforded  him  in  the  wars  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  especially  in  the  tiffair  with  Busiris,  gave 
rise  to  the  fable,  that  he  aided  him  in  supporting  the  heavens  for 
some  time  upon  his  shoulders.  Again,  as  Atlas  before  Hercules 
departed  from  his  court,  n»ade  him  a  present  of  some  of  the  finest 
sheep  in  the  country,  some  will  have  it,  that  these  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  of  the  famous  golden  apples  which  that  prince  or  his 
nieces  were  said  to  have  kept  in  their  gardens;  that  fable  being- 
founded  upon  a  mere  equivocation  of  a  Cjreek  word  which  signi- 
fies a  ahee/i  or  an  apfde.   M.  le  Cleic  reniaiks  that  the  adventure 
of  the  golden  apples  hjppened  near  Tingi  in  Africa,  wheie,  ac- 
cording to   Pliuy,  we  are  to  place  the  gaidens  of  the  Hesperides, 
so  called,  not  from  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  but  on  account  of 
theii  westerly  situation;  whence  Spain  also  got  the  name  of  Hes- 
peria.  Palejjh.itus  explains  this  fable  otherwise;  saying  that  there 
was  a  Milesian,  an  inhabitant  of  Caria,  named  Hesperus,  whose 
dauj^hters  were  called  1  iesperides,  and  wno  kept  flocks  of  sheep 
so  beautiful,  that  iney  might  justly  be  called  golden  sheep:  these 
Hercules  cat  tied  off,  totieiiier  with  their  shepherd  whose  name 
was  Diaco.  But  this  author  is  apt  to  forge  explanations  of  his 
own,  and  give  existence  to  persons  who  never  had  being. — To 
plant  a  colcjny  in  Afiicn  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  being  one 
of  the  objects  of  i  leicules's  voyage  thither,  and  being  interrupted 
in  this  end  a'  fiist  by  a  merchant  who  had  settled  in  l,ibya,  and 
had  already  grown  powerful  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  our 
heio  resolved  on  his  destruction.  He  artfully  drew  him  out  to  sea? 
and  having  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  the  land, 
whence  he  used  to  draw  fresh  provisions  and  recruits,  he  thus 
accouiplished  his  defeat.  Hence  aiose  the  Lble  of  Antheus.  that 
famous  giant  the  son  of  the  earth,  who  could  not  be  killed,  as  we 
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are  told,  till  ue  w.is  sufleu  in  the  open  tiir,  aile.^ing  ihut  lie  reco- 
vettci  new  stieii!i;tii  every  liti.e  he  touched  the  earth;  because  in 
fact  he  had  been  sustained  fiom  land  by  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  troops.  Time  has  preserved  to  us  a  fi  le  s^ioup  which  lepre- 
sents  Hercules  holding  up  Antheus  in  the  air,  and  stifling  him 
with  all  I'.is  force.  This  Antheus  is  s  ,id  to  have  built  the  city  of 
Tingi,  which  is  yet  a  small  town  called  Tangier  upon  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  We  have  already  said  that  Serlorius  caused  the 
tomb  of  that  giant  to  be  opened,  and  that  his  bones  were  reported 
to  be  of  an  extraordinary  size — Hercules  during  this  expedition, 
having  penetrated  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  was 
considered  as  the  extremity  of  the  world,  vvhere  the  sun  went  to 
set  in  the  ocean,  there  erected  two  pillars  to  intimate  that  these 
were  the  bounds  of  his  enterprises,  and  that  no  one  si>ould  attempt 
to  go  further.  Bacchus,  or  rather  Osiris,  had  done  the  same  thing 
in  India.  Nothing  is  more  famous  in  fabulous  history  than  these 
pillars  of  Hercules;  yet  learned  critics  contend  with  liochart,"  that 
they  never  existed,  and  that  what  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  is  the 
situation  of  two  mountains,  called  Calpe  and  Abyla,  the  one  in 
Africa  and  the  other  in  Euiope,  upon  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
which  were  considered  as  a  kind  of  pillars,  denoting  that  this  was 
the  extremity  of  the  woild,  and  the  boundary  which  nature  had 
constructed,  to  intimate  to  man  that  the  progress  of  their  con- 
quests and  ambition  must  there  terminate."  And  what  confirms 
the  conjecture  of  this  eminent  author,  is,  that  Abyla,  which  is  the 
name  of  one  of  those  mountains,  signifies  a  jiillar.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  magnificent  pillars  in 
the  farpous  temple  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gades  erected  in 
honour  of  Hercules  at  some  distance  from  their  city;  and  as  the 
labours  of  this  hero  were  engraved  upon  them  in  Phtnici;in  char- 
acters, it  was  afterwards  believed  that  the  Phenician  Hercules 
himself  had  erected  them.  These  pillars  were  looked  upon  by  the 
ancients  as  two  talismans  that  had  influence  over  the  elements. 
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wiiose  impetuous  force  tliey  calmed,  lest  they  should  unite  with 
the  powers  of  the  ocean,  that  seat  of  chaos,  and  thereby  inirodnce 
universal  confusion  and  disorder.  Indeed  this  temple  was  very 
famous:  its  situation  in  so  remote  a  place;  its  antiquity;  the  dura- 
ble timber  of  which  it  was  built;  its  pillars  enriched  with  ancient 
inscriptions  and  hieroglyphics;  the  labours  of  Hercules  whicji 
•were  there  represented;  Gerynn's  trees,  which  according  to 
pi  ilostratus,  sent  forth  blood;  and  the  old  Phenician  ceremonies 
which  were  there  practised;  all  these  made  it  very  celebrated, 
and  Gades  thought  itself  secure  under  the  protection  of  so  great 
a  hero.  Accordingly,  as  Theion,  a  king  of  Spain,  was  going  to 
rifle  this  temple,  a  panic  ten  or  dispersed  his  sliips  upon  the  sudden 
appearance  of  fire  from  some  cause  unknown. 


The  last  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules, 

12,  His  journey  .                               1,11,1 

tohell  whcncehe  ^^^  ^"  bririi^  uptn  eitl)  the  thiee-headed  vsatcn 

drags  the  watch  ^      ^f  i^^,,^  Cerberus;  and  it  is  most  probable 

dog       Cerberus,  '                                                                          ^ 

and          delivers  that  he  considered   liiis  as  the  most  hazardous 

Theseus  and  Firi-  ~    ,            ,,      •          ■              ,,                 1         ,      •      •,. 

tjjoyg  ot  them  ail,  smce  he  would  not  uudertake  v  till 

=====  he  had  procured  an  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian 


rnysieries;  for  which  purpose  the  lesser  mysteries  were  institu- 
ted, as  it  was  unlawful  to  initiate  strangers  into  tiie  principal,  af- 
terwards called  the  greater  mysteries.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not 
agreed  by  what  place  Hercules  descended  into  hell.  The  history 
of  Theseus  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  in  Thespiotia,  or  in  Epi- 
rus;  while  some  niythologists  speak  of  the  cave  of  mount  Tena- 
rus  in  Laconia,  as  the  pUce  in  question:  in  fine,  Zenophon,  in  his 
sixth  book  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  speaking  of  the 
arrival  of  that  army  in  the  Acherontic  Cheisonesus,  adds,  that  it 
was  in  that  country  wliere  Hercules  was  said  to  have  descended 
into  Pluto's  kingdom,  and  that  theie  the  cave  was  still  to  be  seen, 
which  was  more  than  150  paces  deep.  However  that  may  be,  the 
fable  states  that  Pluto  granted  him  the  liberty  to  take  Cerberus, 
provided  he  would  make  use  of  no  arms,  but  only  his  bodily  forco 
Vol.  III.  3G 
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to  drag  him  away.  Hercules,  as  some  report,  canied  him  back, 
to  hell,  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurystheus.  We  are 
further  told  that  the  hero  was  also  permitled  by  Pluto  to  carry 
away  his  friends  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  who  had  been  condemn- 
ed to  punishment  in  hell. — The  foundation  of  this  fable  is  thus 
related:  Theseus,  having  attempted  to  carry  off  the  wife  of  Ai- 
doneus  king  of  Epirus,  for  his  friend  Pirithous,  was  made  pri* 
soner  by  that  prince.  Hercules,  passing  through  that  kingdom, 
delivered  Theseus  from  his  imprisonment:  but  Aidoneus  being 
considered  to  be  Pluto  or  the  king  of  hell  on  account  of  the  mines 
that  he  worked,  this  voyage  of  Hercules  was  therefore  taken  for 
a  descent  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  And  as  he  brought  from 
Epirus  some  mastiff,  that  dog  was  taken  for  Cerberus:  or  possi- 
bly another  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  fiction, 
viz.  that  he  slew  at  the  same  time  a  famous  serpent  that  had  its 
den  in  the  cave  of  mount  Tenarus,  which  was  esteemed  by  some 
to  be  the  mouth  of  hell.  But  Palephatus  is  of  opinion  that  this 
part  of  the  fable  alludes  to  a  mastiff  which  Hercules  had  taken 
from  Geryon;  and  that  Cerberus  was  said  to  have  three  heads, 
because  Hercules  had  taken  that  mastiff  from  the  town  of  Tri- 
cassia.  He  says  that  Aidoneus  stole  this  mastiff  from  Eurystheus, 
and  was  suspected  to  have  hid  him  in  the  cave  of  Tenarus,  whi- 
ther Hercules,  by  the  command  of  the  king  of  Mycense,  went  in 
search  of  him;  which,  according  to  that  author,  gave  rise  to  that 
hero's  fabulous  journey  to  hell. 

■  Mythologists  tell  us  that  the  expedition  to  the 

Several  other  ex-         ,  .  i       ,  r  .         , 

ploits  perlbi-med    internal  regions  was  the  last  of  our  hero  s  ex- 

^^Hr"delivTs  P^°^^^'  ^"^  ^'"^  Eurystheus  being  satisfied,  en- 

Heslone,     sacks  joined  upon  him  nothing  further.  It  is  probable 
Troy     and    kills  •  ,         ,     ,  •  , 

Laomedon:—  ^00'  that   he  considered  this  as  the  most  dan- 

■  gerous  of  all  his  labours,  for  he  would  not  un- 


dertake it  till  he  had  procured  an  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian. 
mysteries.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
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besides  these  arduous  labours,  which  the  jealousy  of  Euryslheus 
had  imposed  upon  him,   Hercules   also  achieved  many  others 
equally  celebrated,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  his  daring  va- 
lour alone:   cities  taken;  tyrants  chastised;  monsters  subdued; 
princes  re-established  on  their  thrones;  new  cities  built  in  several 
places;  the  course  of  rivers  either  diverted  or  reduced  within  their 
channels;  new  ways  made  in  places  inaccessible;  colonies  trans- 
ported into  different  countries,  were  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  most  common  actions  of  his  life.  But  to  give 
even  a  brief  account  of  all  these  valorous  deeds  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  volume;  we  shall  therefore  say  a  few 
words  concerning  a  part  of  them  o)ily;  with  which  I  am  sure  we 
shall  best  please  most  of  our  readers. — We  have  already  seen  that 
Hercules  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  Scythia,  where  he  set  at 
liberty  Prometheus,  whom  Jupiter  had  there  bound  to  a  rock  of 
mount  Caucasus,  and   condemned  to  have  his  liver  continually 
preyed  upon  by  a  vulture,  as  a  punishment  for  his  presumption. 
—As  the  conquest  of  the  Argonauts  happened  in  the  time  of  our 
hero,  he  could  not  but  be  of  the  party.  However,  some  authors 
are  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  Colchis,  but  made  a 
descent  upon  Troas,  to  go  \n  search  of  young  Hylas  the  son  of 
Theodomantus  king  of  Mysia,  who  had  lost  himself  in  going  to 
draw  water. — At  that  time,  the  city  of  Troy  having  been  very 
much  damaged  by  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  Neptune,  by  whom 
the   walls  had  been  built,  was  said  also  to  be  the  author  of  the 
calamity,  to  punish  the  perfidious  Laomedon,  as  we  have  recited 
in  the  history  of  Neptune.  The  oracle  being  consulted,  informed 
them  that  there  was  no  way  to  appease  the  god  of  the  sea,  but  by 
exposing  to  his  wrath,  which  desolated  the  city  under  the  form  of 
a  sea  monster,  a  virgin  of  the  blood  royal.  The  lots  having  fallen 
upon  Hesione  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  Hercules  offered,  after 
she  was  bound  to  a  rock  on  the  sea  coast,  to  liberate  her  from  the 
xnenstcr,  for  the  reward  of  some  houses  which  Laomedon  pro- 
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niisecl  him.  He  succeeded  in  liiis  enterprise  by  leaping  into  the 
monster's  mouth,  sliding  down  his  throat,  and  tearing  his  bowels 
to  pieces  during  the  sp.ice  of  three  days.  After  this,  Laomedon 
having  violated  his  promise  to  the  hero,  he  sacked  the  town  of 
Troy,  carried  off  Hesione,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Tela- 
mon,  slew  Laomedon,  and  gave  his  crown  to  Podarces  his  son, 
at  the  request  of  ihe  princess  who  ransomed  him;  for  which 
reason  he  got  the  name  of  Priam. — This  monster  which  deso- 
lated the  city  of  Troy  was  no  other  than  the  sea  itself,  which  for 
the  want  of  moles  overflowed  the  country,  and  brought  on  a  con- 
tagion. The  condidon  upon  which  Hercules  undertook  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  inundations  must  be  understood  of  some  of  the  best 
galleys  of  the  Phij  giaii  piince,  not  only  because  it  is  net  probable 
he  would  be  contented  with  six  horses,  but  also  because  the  poets 
tell  us  that  these  horses  of  Laomedon  were  so  light  that  they 
walked  upon  the  water.  It  is  also  easy  to  perceive,  when  Lyco- 
phron  tells  us  the  monster  swallowed  Hercules,  who  continued 
in  his  body  three  days,  and  came  out  of  it  all  bruised,  with  the 
loss  of  his  hair,  that  he  is  making  a  bad  imitation  of  the  story  of 
Jonas;  or  that  Hercules  and  his  companions  had  employed  three 
days  in  raising  moles  to  stop  out  the  sea,  during  which  time  they 
went  into  the  water  to  plant  the  piles  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  ^^ork.  Nor  must  we  omit,  that  Hercules  to  secure  himself 
and  companions  from  the  fury  of  the  monster,  that  is  the  sea,  made 
an  intrenchment  to  retire  into;  a  work  which  the  poets  attribute 
to  Minerva  the  goddess  of  ;irts,  and  which  was  still  subsisting  in 
the  time  of  the  second  siege  of  that  city.  There  it  was  that  Juno 
and  Neptune,  after  their  reconciliation,  stationed  themselves  to 
be  spectators  of  the  combat  between  Hector  and  Achilles. 

„         V    M  FJian  informs  us  th  .t  Hercules  sacked  the  city 

sene, kills  Neleus  of  Messene,  to  be  re\enged  of  Neleus  and  his 
&  places  his  son     j-      .,      ..      ,      .  r        ,  •         .  •        r 

Nestor     on     his     •'"HHy  tor  havmg  retused  to  expiate  him  from 

^^''°"^'  a  murder  he  had  committed;  that  he  spared  the 
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young  Nestor,  and  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  because 
he  was  not  in  the  plot  wiih  him  and  hisl)rothers;  which  that  author 
accounts  a  high  mark  of  generosity  and  gratitude,  without  con- 
sidering that  this  single  act  of  justice  can  never  atone  for  the 
unparalleled  cruelty  of  this  hero,  in  sacrificing  a  prince  and  eleven 
of  his  sons,  for  the  refusal  of  an  expiation,  whereof,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  was  not  worthy.  The  adveniure  of  the  last  of  these 
princes  who  was  slain  is  singular.  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  and  after 
them  Ovid,  tell  us  that  this  young  prince,  whose  natiie  was  Peri- 
clymenes,  had  received  from  Neptune  the  power  of  transforming 
himself  into  several  shapes.  In  order  to  avoid  the  blows  of  the 
redoubted  Hercules,  he  changed  himself  into  an  ant,  a  fiy,  a  bee, 
a  serpent;  and  yet  all  availed  him  nothing:  however,  he  thought 
at  length  to  escape  the  hands  of  his  enemy  by  assuming  the  form 
of  an  eagle;  but  even  there  he  was  disappointed,  for  Hercules 
according  to  the  Greek  authors,  killed  him  with  a  blow  of  his 
club,  or  according  to  the  Latin  authors,  shot  him  with  an  arrow: 
a  fable  whereby  we  learn  the  various  turns  of  address  which  this 
son  of  Neleus  put  in  practice  to  ward  off  impending  destruction, 
from  which  even  flight  could  not  save  him. 

====         Lastly,  Hercules  having  executed  the  labours 

The   sequel  of    .  i         .•       .      t-  ^  ■,         r  i 

this  hero's  histo-    irr'posed  on  him  by  Lurystheus,  and  periormed 

ry,  till  his  death    many  other  feats  of  valour,  fell  in  love  with  lole, 

and  apotheosis. 

the  daughter  of  Eurytus  king  of  Oechalia.  This 

princess  being  refused  to  his  entreaties  by  her  father,  Hercules 
became  the  prey  to  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  murdered  Iphi- 
tus  the  son  of  Eurytus  who  had  favoured  his  addresses  to  his  sis- 
ter. He  was  sometime  after  pu.ified  of  this  murder,  and  his  in- 
sanity ceased;  but  the  gods  persecuted  him  still,  and  visited  him 
by  a  disorder  that  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
for  relief  The  coldness  with  which  the  Pythia  received  him  irrita- 
ted him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  to  plunder  the  temple 
and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  opposed  him  in  the  exe- 
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ciition  of  his  design,  and  a  severe  conflict  ensued,  which  nothing 
but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolt  could  have 
put  a  stop  to.  Upon  this,  Hercules  was  told  by  t!>e  oracle  that  he 
must  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the  most  ab- 
ject servitude  to  recover  from  his  disorder.  He  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  decrees  of  the  oracle,  and  Mercury  by  the  command  of 
Jupiter  conducted  him  to  Omphale  queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he 
was  sold.  Here  he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers,  and  Om- 
phale, astonished  at  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  restored  him 
to  liberty,  and  married  him.  By  Omphale  he  had  Agelaus  and 
Lamon.  He  became  also  enamoured  of  one  of  Omphalc's  female 
servants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus. —  After  he  had  completed  the 
term  of  his  slavery,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus  where  he  re- 
established, on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarus,  after  dethroning 
and  putting  to  death  his  brother  Hippocoon  who  had  expelled 
him  his  kingdom.  Finding  Juno  not  averse  to  his  vengeance,  he 
built  her  a  temple  and  sacrificed  to  her  a  she-goat. — He  now  be- 
came one  of  the  suitors  of  Dejanira,  the  daughter  of  Oneus,  king 
of  .£tolia,  and  married  her  after  he  had  vanquished  all  his  rivals^ 
of  whose  prowess  she  was  the  prize,  by  the  decree  of  her  father. 
The  most  celebrated  among  these  rivals,  was  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous,  whom  Hercules  vanquished  by  pulling  off  one  of  his 
horns.  The  foundation  however,  of  this  fable  is,  that  the  rirer 
Achelous,  by  its  inundations  laid  waste  the  plains  of  Calydon,  and 
by  introducing  confusion  among  the  land  marks,  often  caused  the 
jEtolians  and  Acarnanians  to  goto  war  with  each  other.  Hercules 
with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  fenced  it  with  moles  and 
confined  it  to  its  proper  channel,  so  that  it  gave  no  further  trouble 
to  those  people.  The  authors  that  wrote  this  event,  related  it  in 
quite  a  fabulous  manner:  Heicules,  said  they,  fought  with  the 
god  of  that  river,  who,  according  to  them,  had  first  transformed 
himself  into  a  serp  nt,  whereby  was  denoted  its  winding  coursej 
then  into  a  bull,  which  alludes  to  the  swelling  and  impetuosity  of 
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the  river,  and  the  desolation  it  made  in  the  tields.  They  added 
that  Hercules  had  vanquished  him  at  h\3t,  and  had  tore  off  one 
of  his  horns,  in  aUusion  to  his  having  reduced  into  one  channel 
the  two  arms  of  that  river;  that  his  horns  became  a  cornuco/iia, 
because  the  retrenching  it  actually  produced  plenty  in  the  coun- 
try: though  by  the  cornucopia,  is  generally  understood  the  horn 
of  the  goat  Amahhea,  who  had  nursed  Jupiter,  which  we  are 
told  the  nymphs  had  given  to  Achelous  in  the  place  of  that 
which  Hercules  had  torn  from  him.  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon,  to 
reward  Hercules  for  this  service,  gave  him  his  daughter  Dejanira 
in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Hilus. — Being  after- 
wards obliged  to  leave  ^tolia  or  Calydon,  his  father-in-law's  king- 
dom, because  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  man,  on  that  account 
he  was  not  present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  From 
Calydon  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of 
Trachinia.  In  his  way  thither  he  was  stopped  by  the  swollen 
streams  of  the  Evenus,  where  the  centaur  Nessus  proffered  to 
carry  Dejanira  over  upon  his  back,  under  pretence  of  civility;  but 
having  gained  the  further  shore  with  his  fair  prize  he  attempted 
to  ravish  her.  Hercules  perceiving  the  distress  of  Dejanira  as  he 
swam,  shot  Nessus  with  one  of  his  poisoned  arrows,  which  proved 
fatal  to  him.  The  centaur,  as  he  expired,  secretly  gave  Dejanira 
a  tunic  impregnated  v.ith  some  of  his  poisoned  blood,  telling  her 
that  it  had  the  power  of  recalling  a  husband  fiOm  an  unlawful 
love.  Ceyx  received  Hercules  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of 
friendship,  and  purified  him  from  the  murder  he  had  committed 
at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  still  mindful  that  he  had  been  refused 
the  hand  of  lole;  he  therefore  made  war  against  her  father  Eury- 
tus,  and  killed  him,  with  three  of  his  sons,  lole  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  hero,  and  found  that  she  was  beloved  by  him  as  much  as 
formerly.  She  accompanied  him  to  mount  Oeta,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  raise  an  altar  and  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he 
had  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  used  to  array  himself  to  offer 
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a  sacilfice,  he  stni  l..ichus  to  Dejaniia  in  onlcr  to  provide  tuim- 
self  wiih  a  proper  dress.  Uejaiiiiy,  inlormed  of  lur  husband's 
partiality  for  lole,  and  wishing  to  reclaim  him  frotn  his  unlawful 
love,  sent  him  the  tunic  she  had  received  from  Nessus.  As  soon 
as  Hercules  had  put  it  on  he  fell  into  a  violent  distemper:  he  felt 
the  poison  of  the  Hydra  penetrate  to  his  bones.  In  the  violence 
of  his  pains  and  tortures  he  slew  Lichas,  inveighed  the  most  bit- 
ter imprecations  against  the  credulous  Dejaniia,  the  cruel  Eurys- 
theus,  and  the  jealous  Juno.  Having  consulted  the  oracle,  h^  was 
told  tnat  his  distemper  was  incurable,  and  was  ordered  to  erect 
his  funeral  pile;  which  he  did  upon  the  spot,  and  having  implored 
the  protection  of  Jupiter,  he  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoc- 
tetes.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the  skin  of  the  Nemffian  lion,  and 
then  laid  himself  down  upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  club.  He  ordered  Philoctetes  according  to  Ovid,  or  his  son 
Hilus  according  to  Sophocles,  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the  hero 
presently  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  flames  without  be- 
traying the  least  mark  of  fear  or  concern:  thus  died  the  valiant 
Alcides,  about  thirty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Jupiter  saw 
him  from  Olympus,  and  said  to  the  surrounding  gods  that  he 
would  raise  to  heaven  the  imsiiortal  parts  of  a  hero  who  had  rid 
the  earth  of  so  many  monsteis  and  tyrants.  Accordingly  the  burn- 
ing pile  was  suddenly  surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  the 
mortal  parts  of  Alcides  being  consumed,  he  was  carried  up  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  hoises.  Loud  peals  of  thunder 
were  heard  during  his  elevation,  and  his  friends,  unable  to  find 
either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed  their  gratitude  to  his  memory 
by  erecting  an  altar  where  the  burning  pile  had  stood. 

■    .      _     .  The  children  of  Alcides  were  as  numerous  as 

The  onspnnt?  ot 

Hercules,  called    his  labours.   He  had  a  numerous  progeny  both 
^  by  his  mistresses,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  num- 

ber; and  by  liis  wives,  Megara,  Dejanira,  lole,  and  Omphale,  the 
queen  of  Lydia,  at  whose  court  he  is  said  to  have  employed  him- 
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self  in  spinning,  because  he  there  led  a  very  effeminate  and  vo- 
luptuous life.  Indeed  the  descendants  of  Hercules  became  so 
numerous,  that  soon  after  his  death  they  alone  were  powerful 
enough  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus  with  success,  which  they  ac- 
tually did,  under  the  name  of  Hcraclidse,  and  divided  it  among 
themselves,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  their  ancestor,  and 
through  revenge  against  Eurystheus. 

====^==         Hercules  was  honoured  as  a  god  shortly  after 

The  apotheosis  ...       ,      ts-     r  •       i   t   i  r  i    , 
and    worship  of  "^^  death.   His  tiiend  Tolas  pertormed  the  cere- 
Hercules  asade-  niony  of  his  apotheosis;   and  as  the  fire  had  left 
mi-g-od. 
—--^-^^-^——  not  even  his  bones  unconsumed,   he  reported 

that  Ji.piier  liad  carried  the  remains  of  the  hero  to  heaven;  in 
confirmation  of  whicli  he  cited  the  thunder  and  lightning  that 
happened  while  the  body  was  burning  on  the  funeral  pile.  He 
had  a  tomb  er.cted  to  Hercules  upon  mount  Oeta,  upon  which 
Menctuis  sacrificed  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  instituted 
an  annual  festival  to  his  honour.  The  Thebans  followed  this  ex- 
ample, as  also  did  the  other  people  of  Greece,  and  temples  and 
altars  were  raised  to  him  afterwards  in  several  places,  where  he 
was  always  worshipped  as  a  demi-goil.  We  are  told  by  AtheneeuSj 
that  the  Phenicians  offered  qu.ils  in  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and 
the  origin  of  this  practice  was,  that  when  this  hero  had  been  slain 
by  iyphon,  Idas  restored  him  to  life  by  the  scent  of  a  quail;  the 
foundation  of  which  fable,  is,  according  to  Bochart,  that  Hercules 
was  subject  to  the  epilepsy,  and  that  he  was  restored  from  a  fit 
of  it,  by  the  scent  of  a  quail:  and  this  probably  induced  Galen  to 
say  the  scent  of  quails  is  a  useful  remedy  in  that  disease. — W& 
are  told  that  the  white  poplar  was  consecrated  to  Hercules:  and 
Servius,  interpreting  the  verses  wherein  Virgil  calls  this  tree  t/ic 
fiofilar  of  Hercules,  relates  the  fable,  that  when  the  hero  descend- 
ed into  hell,  he  had  a  crown  of  poplar  leaves,  of  which  the  part 
that  touched  his  head  retained  its  whiteness,  while  the  part  of  the 
Vol.  III.  3  fl 
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ici^f  tliat  vviis  wiihoiit,  was  blackened  by  the  siiioke  with  which 
those  dieaiy  regions  are  full:  the  import  of  all  which,  is,  that 
Hercules  found  in  tht-  kingdom  of  Aidoneus,  some  of  the  white 
poplar,  and  brought  it  into  Greece,  as  we  read  in  Pausanias,  af- 
fecting also  from  that  time,  to  wear  garlands  of  that  tree. 
'■   '  Hercules  had  a  great  number  of  names,  as 

IS    p  ura  1  y    ^^.^  j-j^igj^^  easily  conceive,   which  were  derived 
oi  names.  °  '  ' 

■  either  from  the  places  where  his  mighty  feats 
"were  performed,  or  from  those  achievements  themselves,  or 
from  the  places  where  he  received  divine  honours,  &c.  kc.  As 
we  have  already  omitted  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  hero,  much  more  interesting  than  a  detail  of  his  names,  we 
shall  not  be  so  inconsistent  us  to  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  rea- 
der with  a  paitirular  account  of  them. 

.,.  Hercules  is  usually   represented   under  the 

His  .represent- 
ation, and  sym-    figure  of  a  stout  and  robust  man,   with  a  club, 

'  and  clad  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemsean  lion;  which 

he  sometimes  wears  over  his  shoulders,  and  sometimes  it  covers 
his  head  in  rather  a  frightful  manner.  Though  the  exploits  he 
performed  did  not  prove  him  to  be  robust  and  athletic,  the  pic- 
ture of  him  drawn  by  Dicearchus,  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  it;  since  that  ancient 
author  tells  us  he  was  extremely  muscular,  of  a  square  figure, 
a  swarthy  complexion,  wiih  an  aqualine  nose,  large  eyes,  a  thick 
beard.  Sec,  to  which  the  philosopher  Hietoninusadds,  curled  hair, 
and  horridly  neglected  — Sometimes  he  is  represented  in  com- 
pany with  Cupid,  who  insolently  breaks  to  pieces  his  club  anu  his 
arrows,  to  intimate  the  excess  of  love  in  that  hero,  who  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  be.iten  and  ridiculed  by  Omphale,  while  she 
compelled  him  to  spin  with  her  female  servants,  arraying  her- 
self at  the  same  time  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  the  hero. — 
From  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  or  some  mystery  we  are  ignorant 
of,  Hercules  is  sometimes  represented  in  attitudes  and  with  sym- 
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bols  that  are  quite  singular;    but  one  glance  of  the  eye  upon  the 
figures  themselves  will  reveal  more  than  a  long  disscitation. 


SECTION    SECOND. 

PERSEUS. 

=======        THERE  are  few  stories  of  those  fabulous 

The  son  of  Prse-      .  jr  n        re     •         , 

tus  or  Jupiter  and    times  more  obscure  and  tullerot  tiction  than  that 

^-?"^^i^^^  ^^^^^     which  is  the  subject  of  this  section.    Perseus 
or  his  birth.  •" 

■  was  the  son  of  Prsetus  and  Danae,  being  by  his 

mother's  side,  of  the  blood  of  Danaus,  the  Et^yptian,  who  had 
usurped  from  Gelanor  the  kingdoni  of  Ari;os.  Acrisius  his  grand- 
father, who  had  but  one  daughter,  D..nae  having  learnt  from  the 
oracle,  that  his  grandson  would  bereave  him  of  his  life  and  crown, 
shut  her  up  in  a  tower  of  brass,  and  turned  a  deaf  eai  to  all  pro- 
posals of  marriage  for  her.  In  the  mean  time  Prsetus,  liis  brother, 
being  desperately  in  love  with  his  niece,  by  means  of  money  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  the  attendants  of  the  princess;  and  having 
entered  through  the  roof  into  the  place  where  she  was  imprison- 
ed, made  her  the  mother  of  Perseus:  an  adventure  which  horace 
has  applied  in  a  moral  sense,  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  gold 
over  mankind,  among  whom  no  obstacle  is  to  be  found  powerful 
enough  to  surmount  its  force — Those  who  wrote  the  history  of 
this  adventure,  to  palliate  the  disgrace  which  tiie  intrigue  entailed 
upon  the  royal  family,  reported  th,»t  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  Da- 
nae, had  transfoimed  himself  into  a  shower  of  gold;  wliich  was 
the  more  probable,  as  Prsetus,  according  to  Vossius,  look  upon 
himself  tiie  surname  of  Jupitc;- — Pansani.is  mentions  the  tower, 
or  rather  the  apartment  of  brass,  in  wliich  Daii..e  had  been  im- 
prisoned, and  assures  us  that  it  subsisted  till  the  time  oi  Perilaus 
the  tyrant  of  Argos,  who  demolished  it;  adding  th^t  even  in  Wis 
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time  some  remains  were  still  to  be  setn  of  the  subteiianeous 

palace  whereof  Dana: 's  chaniber  nuide  a  part. 

•  The   commerce  of  Prseius  with  Danae  was 

Is  exposed  on  the 

sea;  is  preserved    ^^^P'  secret  lor  some  time;  but  at  length  the 

and  educated  by  princess  being  delivered  of  Perseus,  her  father 
Polydectus,  who     '  ° 

sends    him     for    Acrisius  ordered  her  to  be  exposed  upon  the  sea 

Medusa's  head.  ,  •,  i    •  n  u         "       .•   i      r       t 

■  with  her  child,  in  a  small  barge,  which  alter  be- 

ing driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  stopped  near  the  island  of 
Seriphus,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Egean  sea.  Polydectes,  who 
\Tas  king  of  the  island,  being  apprised  of  it,  gave  them  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  took  great  care  of  the  education  of  the  young 
prince.  But  having  fallen  in  love  with  Danaci  and  being  afraid  of 
Perseus  when  he  was  grown  to  manhood,  he  sought  a  pretext  to 
dismiss  him;  and  it  was  a  very  singular  one  he  devised.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  was  courting  one  of  the  Grecian  princesses,  and 
iD  order  to  have  the  marriage  celebrated  with  great  magnificence, 
he  intended  to  furnish  an  entertainment  upon  the  occasion  with 
all  the  rarities  the  world  could  afford.  He  actually  invited  the 
princes  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  begging  each  of  them  to  bring 
with  him. to  the  feast  the  best  things  which  his  country  afforded. 
He  even  prescribed  to  them  what  he  was  desirous  to  have;  and 
to  remove  Perseus  at  the  same  time  from  Seriphus,  by  a  danger- 
ous expedition,  he  affected  to  request  at  his  hands  the  head  of 
Medusai  one  of  the  Gorgons:  but  the  innocence  of  Perseus  was 
patronised  by  the  gods. 

======        Never  did  either  poets  or  historians   allow 

The  manv  fables      ,  ,  r      ^   .•         .1        •       i 

of  that  adventure    themselves  more  scope  for  fiction,  than  m  the 

invented  by  the  f^bje  of  the  Gorgons.  We  shall  arrange  what  th© 
poets,  viz: —  ... 

^s^==^=^  poets  say  on  this  subject,  in  a  chronological  or- 
der, that  is  according  to  the  lime  when  they  wrote,  that  the  rea- 
der may  see  at  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  the  progressive  steps 
of  this  fable,  incomparably  more  simple  in  the  first  of  them,  than 
in  those  who  wrote  afterwards.   What  Homer  says  of  the  Gor- 
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gons  amounts  to  so  little,  tliat  Hcsychius  makes  no  scruple  to  as- 
sert, that  this  poet  had  no  knowledge  of  them.  But  that  critic  is 
in  an  error;  for  Homer,  in  his  description  of  Minerva's  .Egis, 
thus  speaks:  "  In  the  middle  thereof  was  to  be  seen  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon,  that  frightful  monster,  that  enormous  and  formida- 
ble head,  the  amazing  prodigy  of  the  father  of  the  gods."  He 
says  elsewhere,  that  this  head  was  engraved  upon  Agamemnon's 
buckler,  accompanied  with  Terror  and  his  retinue. Hesiod 

=====    enters  into  a  much  fuller  detail:  he  thus  speaks 

1st,  That  eiven  by  .  .         ,  .         .        ,       »         ,  ... 

ffggioj on  this  subject  in  the  fine  description  he  gives 

I  of  Hercules's  buckler.  "  Phorcys,  had  by  Ceto, 

Pephredo  and  Enyo,  who  came  into  the  world  with  gray  hair. 

He  had  also  by  her,  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  b  yond  the  ocean,  at 

the  extremity  of  the  world  near  the  regions  of  Night.  The  names 

of  those  Gorgons  are  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  so  famed 

for  her  misfortunes.  She  was  mortal,  while  her  two  sisters  were 

subject  neither  to  old  age  nor  death.  The  god  of  the  sea  was 

captivated  with  Medusa's  charms;   and  upon  the  grassy  couch  of 

a  beautiful  meadow,  adorned  with  all  the  gay  flovxers  of  spring, 

gave  her  convincing  proofs  of  his  love.   She  died  afterwards  an 

untimely  death:   Perseus  cut  oif  her  head,  and  from  the  blood 

that  issued  from  it,  sprung  the  hero  Chrysaor  and  the  winged 

horse  Pegasus.   Chrysaor  derived  his  name  from  a  golden  sword 

which  he  had  in  his  hand,  at  his  birth.   He  fell  afterwards  in  love 

with  Callirhoe  the  daughter  of  the  Ocean,  and  had  by  her  Gery- 

on,  that  famous  giant  with  three  heads.  Pegasus  was  so  called, 

because  he  was  born  near  the  sources  of  the  ocean:   he  instantly 

left  the  earth,  and  winged  his  way  to  the  mansions  of  the  gods. 

There  he  now  resides,  in  the  palace  of  Jupiter  himself,  whose 

thunder  and  lightning  he  bears.'' The  next  in  order  is  Es- 

•       ^ ■"  ■     chiles,  who,  in  his  Prometheus,  has  copied  He- 

2d,  The  additions       _  '  f 

of  Eschiles    and    siod:  but  as  the  fables  grew  apace  while  they 

his  commentator.  ,  _  ,,,,,, 

....  passed  Irom  one  poet  to  another,  he  added  that 
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the  Graise,  of  whom  he  makes  three,  had  but  one  eye  and  one 
tooth  among  them  all,  which  they  used  one  after  another;  and 
that  the  Gorgons,  their  younger  sisters,  had  hair  interwoven  with 
serpents,  and  killed  men  with  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  The 
scholiast  on  Eschiles  adds,  that  their  tooth  was  longer  than  the 
tusks  of  the  stoutest  boar,  and  that  their  hands  were  of  brass.— — 
„,  ^,      ....  Pindar  sfoes  further  than  either  Eschiles  or  his 

od.  The  additional  "^ 

circumstances  commentator,  since  he  heightens  the  fable  by 

s-iven  it  by  Pindar.       ,  .  ,  ... 

three  circumstances  unknown  to  his  predeces- 
sors. 'J  he  first  is,  that  the  Gorgons  turned  into  stone  those  who 
looked  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  by  this  kind  of  death  that  Per- 
seus, in  presenting  Medusa's  bead,  desolated  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  whose  inhabitants  he  petrified,  together  with  their  king 
whom  he  surprised  at  a  feast.  The  second  is,  that  Minerva,  who 
aided  Perseus  in  the  enteipiise  of  cutting  off  Medusa's  head, 
astonished  at  the  melody  of  the  Gorgon's  sighs  intermingled  with 
the  hissings  of  her  seipents,  felt  certain  charms  in  that  strange 
composition  of  doleful  accents;  and  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of 
that  harmony,  she  invented  a  flute  in  imitation  of  it  and  im- 
parted it  to  men;  which,  in  allusion  to  its  model,  she  called  a  har- 
mony with  many  heads.  Tiie  third  is,  that  the  horse  Pegasus 
whom  Hesiod  makes  to  have  taken  flight  to  the  mansions  of  the 
gods,  was  afterwards  broke  by  Minerva,  and  given  to  Bellerophon, 
who  mounted  him  to  combat  with  the  Chimera;  but  that  hero 
having  attempted  to  ascend  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  that  horse, 
was  thrown  down  upon  tht  earth,  and  Pegasus  placed  among  the 
stars. As  this  fable  still  grew  more  marvellous  in  its  pro- 

■  stress  by    nassine    from  one    hand   to  another. 

4th,  The  additions  .  . 

of  Apollonius Rho-    Apollonius  Rhodius  added,  that  Perseus  having 

'  taken  his  flight  over  Libya,  all  the  drops  of  blood 
that  trickled  from  the  fatal  head,  were  transformed  into  so  many 
serpents;  and  that  hence  came  the  prodigious  quantity  of  venom- 
ous animals,  which  have  ever  since  infested  that  country. — 
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=^===     The  Latin  poe;s,  thou!:rii  fiitiiful  copiers  ot  the 

5tli,  The  additions     ,-,        ,      ,  i       ,     i     ,       r  i  i       r    i      /-i 

of  Virnil  (jieek,  nave  jet  loaded  the  i.ible  oi  the  Ciorgons 

====^^  with  new  strokes  of  the  imagir.ation.  Homer 
had  said  that  the  Gorgon's  head  was  engraved  upon  the  tremend- 
ous jEgis  of  Minerva:  Virgil  adds  and  upon  her  cuirass  too,  in 
that  part  which  covers  the  goddess's  breast.  The  other  poets  speak 
no  more  of  the  Gorgons  after  the  death  of  Medusa;  Virgil  says, 
they  had  their  residence  near  the  gates  of  hell,  with  Centaurs, 
the  Chimera,  and  the  other  fabulous  nionsters  of  those  regions. 
■  '  But  Ovid,  of  all  the  poets,  has  most  enlarged  upon  the  fa- 

========     ble  of  the  Gorgons.  to  wluch  he  has  added  a 

6th,  The  additions  .  ... 

of  Ovid  by -whom    g"^«it  many  circumstances  which  are  no  where 

tt  is  greatly  en-  ^^  j^g  found  but  in  his  metamorphoses.  Accord- 
larged. 

■     ing  to  him,   Medusa  was  a  consummate  beauty, 

and  kindled  the  desires  of  many  lovers,  who  sought  to  many  her 
in  vain:   but  of  all  the  charms  of  her  person,  he  represents  none 
with  more  attractions  than  her  fine  hair.  According  to  him,  Nep- 
tune made  love  to  her,  not  in  a  meadow,  as  it  is  in  Hesiod,  but 
in  Minerva's  temple,  with  whicis  that  goddess  was  so  incensed, 
that  she  changed  that  beauty's  hdir  into  serpents;  and  this  is  the 
reason  he  gives  why,   among  the  three  Gorgons,   Medusa  alone 
has  her  hair  interwoven  with  snakes;  though  Eschiles  had  said 
long  before  him,  thct  her  sisters'  locks  were  branded  with  the 
same  deforn.ity.    1  hat  poet  ;.oes  on  to  i elate  after  what  manner 
Perseus  surpiised  the  single  eye  which  we  have  mentioned,  while 
one  of  lilt  Gorgons  was  giviig  it  to  the  other;  after  which  he 
went  lo  the  place  where  Medusa  lay,  whom  he  found  fast  asleep, 
and  cut  off  her  head.   Of  the  blood  that  issued  from  it,  came 
forth  Pegasus,  on  whom  he  mounted;  and  flying  through  the  airy 
regions,  went  into  Mauritan  a,  wheie  he  transformed  Atlas,  who 
had  given   him  an   unh(jspitable   reception,  into  that  mountain 
which  has  ever  since  bore  his  name.  From  thence,  continues  he, 
Perseus  went  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  rescued  Andromeda  from 
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the  sea  n.onster  thdi  was  ready  to  devour  her,  and  punisiied  Phi- 

neiis  his  rival,  together  with  all  those  who  had  taken  an  active 

part  in  his  behalf,  by  shewing  them  the  Gorgon's  head,  which 

turned  them  all  into  stones.  This  poet  still  adds  several  other  fie- 

tions  Vvhich  we  shall  pass  by  at  present;  though  we  shall  notice 

some  of  them,  in  giving  an  explanation  of  the  fable. 

=====         Though  the  mythologists  and  historians  have, 

The  cli3.ri&res  ^nd 

additions  to  this    '"  relation  to  this  fable,  generally  followed  the 

fable    made    by     poets  who  in\ented   it,    yet  they   have  altered 
historians. 


;    some  circumstances  in  it,  and   have  given  us 

some  additional  ones.  Pherecides,  and  after  him  Apollodorusand 

Hyginus  say,  that  Mercury,  as  well  as  Minerva,  had  a  great  hand 

in  the  expedition  of  our  hero,  and  that  as  the  goddess  lent  him 

her  looking-glass,  so  Mercury  provided  him  with  a  short  sword 

called  Aer/ze,  made  in  the  form  of  a  scythe;  that  by  the  advice  of 

them  both,  Perseus  went  to  the  habitation  of  certain  nymphs,  to 

borrow  some  other  arms  that  were  deposited  with  them,  among 

which  were  the  winged  shoes  of  Mercury,  with  the  sandals  and 

helmet  of  Pluto;   that  this  helmet  had  the  property  to  expose  all 

other  objects  to  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it  was  himself 

rendered  invincible;  that  the  mirror  of  Minerva  produced  also 

the  same  effect;  in  fine,  that  these  were  the  means  of  rendering 

the  hero  invulnerable,  who  thus  appeared  before  Medusa  without 

being  perceived  by  her.    The  same  mythologists  adds  further, 

that  Minerva  herself  guided  the  hand  of  Perseus  when  he  cut 

oif  the  Gorgon's  head.  Lastly,  that  after  this  victory,  the  hero 

returned  the  arms  to  those  to  whom  they  belonged,  reserving  to 

himself  Medusa's  head;  which,  after  his  expedition  was  accom' 

plished,  he  presented  to  Minerva,  who  put  it  upon  her  JEgis. 

=====         When  we  lay  together  on  one  hand,  the  few 

oulex'^lanatbns    facts  or  hints  which  history  has  left  us  in  rcla- 

of  this  fable  of  the    tion  to  the  Gorgons,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Gorgons,  viz: — 

_  numberless  prodigies  told  on  that  occasion  by 
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the  poets,  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  in  vain  to  pry  into  tliis  fa- 
ble. Nevertheless,  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
attempted  to  explain  it.— — "I'^icopompus  was  of  opinion  that  the 

======    Gorgons  were  such  ugly  women,  that  the  very 

1st,   Accordintr  to       ■    ,         r    <  .      i  ■        i      i     j 

different    authors    ^'8"^  °*  them   turned   those    who  looked  upon 

they  -were  fright-  them  into  Stones,  hynerbolicallv  speaking,  their 
Jul,    beautiful,    or  ,  '  ^ 

•warlike  -women: —    astonishment  being  so  great.  Others  on  the  con- 


-—-—---— =^=  trary  affirm  that  Medusa  vpas  exceedingly  hand- 
some, until  debauchery  rendered  her  Iddeously  ugly.  Proclus  of 
Carthage  again,  said  that  Medusa  was  one  of  those  barbarous 
African  women  who  conducted  the  troops,  whereof  Perseus  by 
her  death  made  himself  master,  and  led  them  into  Greece.— 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  is  very  full  upon  this  subject,  after  ob- 
serving that  Libya  anciently  produced  whole  nations  of  women, 
who  by  their  warlike  disposition  and  courage  were  become  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  adds  that  the  Gorgons,  -who  were  of 
that  number,  maintained  a  war  against  Perseus,  wherein  they 
signalized  their  valour  and  plowess  exceedingly,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Medusa  their  queen. — What  Pausanias  says  of  these  wo- 
men, has  a  considerable  affinity  with  what  the  author  just  quoted 
said  before  him.  According  to  him,  the  Gorgons  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Phorbus;  though  the  learned  think  this  name  ought  to 
read  Phorcus,  since  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  father  of  the 
Gorgons  by  all  the  ancients.  After  the  death  of  Phorcus  says  he, 
Medusa  his  daughter  reigned  over  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
confines  of  the  lake  Tritonis.  As  she  had  a  violent  passion  for 
hunting  and  war,  she  laid  waste  all  the  lands  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people;  but  at  last,  Perseus  having  surprised  her  one  night, 
defeated  the  flying  Cc.mp  by  which  she  was  escorted,  and  killed 
her  in  the  encounter.  The  next  day  he  was  desirous  to  view  her, 
and  though  dead,  she  appeared  so  beautiful,  that  he  cut  off  her 
head,  and  carried  it  into  Greece,  to  make  it  a  spectacle  to  the 
Vol.  hi.  I 
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people,  who  could  not  behold  it  without  being  struck  with  aston- 
ishment.  AleXunder  of  Myndtis  in  Caria,  cited  by  Athenseus, 

=====    contended  that  the  Gorgons  were  a  kind  of  nox- 

2A,AkmdoJ  no.r-  j^^^g  aiij^^^ls,  whose  very  looks  turned  men  into 

lous  ■wild  aniinals,  ■' 

resembling  sheep,  stones.  In  Libya,  says  he,  the  Nomades  give  the 
that    dart   poh-.nn  ,,     •  r    ^  •  •       i     l 

from  their  eyes: tippeliation  01    vjtorgon  to  a  certain  animal  that 


' has  very  much   the  air  of  a  wild  sheep..  The 

breath  of  it  is  said  to  be  so  pestilentious,  that  it  infects  all  those 
who  approach  it.  A  long  main  falls  down  from  the  top  of  its  fore- 
head, sometimes  covering  its  face,  and  deprives  them  of  sight. 
This  main  is  so  ponderous  that  the  animal  has  much  ado  to 
raise  it  up;  but  when  it  gets  this  brought  about  by  some  extra- 
ordinary effort,  it  overthrows  all  those  who  look  upon  it,  and 
kills  them,  not  by  its  breath,  but  with  a  poison  which  it  darts 
from  its  eyes.  One  of  these  animals  was  discovered  in  the  time 
that  Marius  was  carrying  on  war  in  Africa.  Some  Roman  soldiers, 
who  took  it  for  a  sheep,  madfe  an  attack  upon  it;  but  having  raised 
its  main,  it  killed  them  all  with  a  single  glance  of  the  eye. 
Other  soldiers  who  came  up  after  them,  had  the  same  fate,  till 
at  length  some  having  learnt  from  the  people  of  the  country  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  animal,  slew  it  with  their  javelins, 
and  carried  it  to  their  general.— —Xenophon  of  Lampsachus, 

_^  followed  by  Pliny  and  Solinus,  was  of  opinion 
3d,  A  kind  of  Sa- 
vage females   co-  that  the   Gorgons  were   female  savages,   who 
vered  ivith    hair,  .       i  ^   •      ,  i       •  i       i   r>            i                 .1 
foundhyHannoon  ^^"^^^  m  the  island  Gorgades,   on  the  western 

the  coast  of  Jifri-    coast  of   Africa.    Near   that   promontory,    savs 

ca: — 

' ■■'■—     Pliny,  which  we  call  the  western  cape,  are  the 

Gorgades,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Gorgons.  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  continues  Pliny  after  Xenophon,  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Gorgades  islands,  where  he  found  women,  who,  in 
swiftness,  exceeded  the  flight  of  birds.  Among  several  he  met 
with,  he  was  unable  to  catch  more  thi<n  two,  whose  bodies  were  so 
rough  with  bristles  and  hair,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  me- 
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morial  of  them,  as  of  something  prodigious  and  incedible,  their 
skins  \vere  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  they  continued 
suspended,  until  the  ruin  of  Carthage. — Gerard  Vossius,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  fable  of  the  Gorgons  took  its  rise  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Hanno,  in  the  manner  wc  have  just  cited  from  Xeno- 
phon  of  Lampsachus,  namely,  that  they  were  the  same  with  those 
•women  whom  that  Carthaginian  met  with  on  the  Gorgades 
islands,  and  who  ran  so  fast  as  to  equal  the  flight  of  birds. 

=====  Palephatus  and  Fulgentius  will  have  the  Gor- 
4th,  Opulent  prin-  ,  ,  _  ,     _ 

cesses -who govern.    go»s  to  have  been  young  women  of  ample  for- 

ed  three  islands  m  ^y^Yies,  who  improved  their  vast  revenue  with 
rotation: — 


;=====  singular  economy.  The  former  adds,  that  Phor- 
cus,  their  father,  had  a  golden  statue  of  Minerva,  four  cubits 
high,  which  he  intended  to  have  deposited  in  the  temple  of  that 
goddess.  But  dying  before  the  consecration  of  the  statue,  his  three 
daughters,  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  lodged  it  among  their 
treasures,  and  Perseus  carried  it  off.  Phorcus,  according  to  the 
same  author,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Libya,  and  had  in  his 
possession  three  islands  in  the  ocean.  The  three  Gorgons,  after 
his  death,  reigned  in  rotation,  in  tiiose  several  islunds.  Tliey  had 
but  one  minister,  who  passed  from  one  island  to  another;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  their  having  but  one  eye  which  they  used 
alternately.  As  Perseus  was  then  ci'uising  upon  those  seas,  he  sur- 
prised this  minister  while  he  was  passing  from  one  island  to  an- 
other; which  explains  the  fable  of  his  having  made  a  prize  of 
their  eye,  while  one  of  them  was  passing  it  to  her  sister.  They 
were  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  so  useful  a  minister;  liowever, 
Perseus  proffered  to  restore  him  to  them,  provided  they  would 
deliver  up  to  him  their  sister  Medusa,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
tlri'eatened  them  with  death.  'I'he  tv.o  sisters  made  no  scruples 
against  his  demand,  but  Medusa  having  refused,  Perseus  put  her 
to  death,  carried  off  the  statue,  and  restored  to  Stiieno  and  Eury- 
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ale  their  minister. — 'i~he  attentive  reader  vill   eiisily   pt  rteive 

that  Palephatus  had  a  design  to  trace  all  the  parts  of  tiiis  fable 

step  by  step,  and  to  give  them  a  plausible  explanation;   but  he 

even  forgot  to  explain  those  of  the  tooth  and  the  horn  which  the 

======     three  Gorgons  hud  also  in  common. M.  le 

5th,     77ieti    -were     ,,,  .      ,  -  tt     •     i         i  ■       ^ 

mares   of  Libya     ^'crc  \x\  his  notes  upon  Hesiod,  takes  the  dor- 

accordingto  M.le  ^^^^  f^j,  ^j^g  mares  of  Libya,  which  the  Pheni- 
=====  cians  carried  off.  That  learned  uuthor  alleges, 
that  under  the  obscure  allegory  of  Perseus's  expedition,  was  de- 
signed to  be  preserved  the  memory  of  an  ancient  voyage  which 
the  Phenicians  had  made  to  Africa,  whence  they  carried  away  a 
vast  number  of  horses;  that  the  name  of  Perseus,  which  proba- 
bly was  given  to  the  leader  of  that  expedition,  signifies,  in  the 
Phenician  language,  a  horseman:  as  the  name  of  the  horse  Peg- 
asus, which  the  poets  gave  him  to  ride  upon,  signifies,  in  Pheni- 
cian, a  harnessed  horse,  as  Bochart,  from  whom  he  borrows  this 
conjecture,  had  said  before  him:  whence  he  concludes  that  the 
Gorgons  were  the  mares  of  that  country,  which  the  Phenicians 
carried  away  with  them.  M.  le  Clerc  confirms  this  explantion 
as  he  thinks,  by  the  very  passage  in  Hanno's  narrative,  where 
this  voyager  says,  that  the  women  of  that  part  of  Africa  where 
lie  had  travelled,  were  all  overgrown  with  hair,  and  that  they 
were  impregnated  without  the  concurrence  of  their  husbands; 
which  agrees  to  these  mares  whereof  Virgil  makes  mention  in 
his  Georgics,  when  he  says  they  conceived  by  turning  towards 
the  Zephyrs.  And  to  this,  our  author  adds,  that  all  the  vast  ex- 
pedition of  the  Greek  heroes  were  nothing  but  the  enterprises 
of  those  merchants  who  navigated  into  countries  then  unknown  to 

Greece. Those  who  allow  M.  le  Clerc's  conjecture,  might 

confirm  it  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  called 
the  isles  which  were  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Gorgons,  by  the 
name  of  Gorgades,  in  allusion  to  the  velocity  of  those  mares, ' 
3S  is  judiciously  observed  by  Ofman  on    the  word   Gorgades 
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in  his  (lictionarvj  and  by  Isaac  V^ossius  upon  Pomponius  Mela. 
=====    Olaus  Rudbeck,  a  Swedish  author,  and  one 

6th,     They     'were  , 

princesses  of  great  of  ihose  who  have  written  the  most  learnedly 

Zt^n  ZtlTItic  "P°"  ^he  fable  of  the  Gorgons,  is  of  opinion 

sea,  according  to  (hat  they  were  princesses  of  great  wisdom  and 
Rudbeck: — 


valour,  who  governed  their  dominions  with  ex- 
cellent order,  and  that  they  were  possessed  of  those  talents  in  the 
highest  degree  which  are  conducive  to  the  good  management  of 
a  kingdom;  talents  which  he  reduces  to  three;  prudence,  energy, 
and  foresight.  These  are  the  excellent  qualities  possessed  by  the 
Gorgons,  which  the  poets  had  in  their  view,  when  they  said,  in 
their  figurative  style,  that  they  had  but  one  eye,  one  tooth,  and 
one  horn;  since  by  the  eye,  they  designed  the  prudence  of  those 
princesses;  by  the  tooth,  their  energy;  and  by  the  horn,  the  care 
they  took  to  procure  plenty  in  their  dominions  by  commerce. 
One  of  their  ships  was  called  the  horn,  because  it  carried  upon 
its  prow  that  symbol  of  plenty;  and  another  was  called  the  dra- 
gon. From  these  conjectures,  the  Swedish  author  explains  two 
mysterious  circumstances  that  enter  into  the  fable  of  the  Gor- 
gons: the  first,  that  Medusa's  horn  was  said  to  grow  out  of  a  dra- 
gon, all  covered  with  gold  and  gems,  because  the  ship  called  the 
dragon  had  once  returned  loaded  with  gold  and  precious  stones: 
the  second,  that  Medusa's  horn  was  full  of  poison,  which  infected 
those  who  approached  it;  whereby  we  are  to  understand  the 
strength  of  Medusa's  fleet,  which  no  one  durst  attack. — This 
explanation  is  fortified  by  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  the 
three  Gorgons,  since  Stheno  implies  strength;  Euryale,  admiral; 
and  Medusa,  care  of  the  state.  It  also  appears  happy,  but  that 
Swedish  author  takes  from  its  value,  by  endeavouring  to  accom- 
modate all  the  circumstancesof  it  to  his  chimera,  when  he  would 
prove  that  the  Gorgons  dwelt  in  the  north,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  where  he  pretends  to  find  vestiges  of  all  the  Greek 
fables.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  confirm  his  conjecture  concern. 
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ing  the  residence  of  the  Gorgons,  he  has  recourse  to  the  authority 

of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  the  Gorgons  were  often  at 

war  with  the  Amazons,  who  are  known  to  have  inhabited  Scythias 

but  he  ought  not  to  have  dissembled  that  this  historian  positively 

asserts,  that  both  the  Gorgons  and  the  Amazons,  -whom  he  speaks 

=====    of  in  the  same  passage,  dwelt  in  Libya. In 

7th,     They    -were 

three  trading  ships    fine,  M.  Fourmont  is  of  opinion,  that  in  order 

ftMcr^capZed    ^°  understand  this  fable,  we  must  have  recourse 

by     Perseus,    a    ,o  the  oriental  languages,  as  Bochart,  M.  le  Clerc, 

Greek  sea  captain, 

according  to  Four-    and  some  others,  had  thought  before  him;  but 

'  to  do  him  justice,  we  must  confess  that  he  chalks 

out  a  new  course  for  himself  in  expounding  this  fable.  Greece, 
says  he,  having  been  partly  peopled  by  the  colonies  that  came 
thither  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  she 
derived  most  of  her  traditions  from  the  east:  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  Greek  fables,  without  the  assistance  of  those 
languages  with  which  those  traditions  came,  would  be  fruitless 
presumption,  since  in  fact  these  are  the  languages  in  which  those 
■  fables  were  first  invented,  written,  or  expressed. — This  fable,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  reducible  to  five  articles:  first,  Phorcys,  a  sea 
god,  v.'ho  had  for  wife  Ceto:  second,  his  five  daughters;  two  of 
whom,  Pephredo  and  Enyo,  had  the  appellation  of  Graiee  or 
Greeks;  and  the  other  three,  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  were 
called  Gorgons:  third,  these  Gorgons  have,  aVnong  the  three, 
only  one  tooth,  one  horn,  and  one  eye:  fourth,  from  Medusa's 
blood  sprung  Chrysaor  the  forger,  and  the  horse  Pegasus:  fifth, 
the  horse,  carried  into  Greece,  is  subservient  only  to  Perseus  and 
Bellerophon.  Upon  these  hints,  that  author  proceeds  with  his  ex- 
planation; and  says  that  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician 
languages  which  import  profierty^  also  signify  offufiring;  thus 
the  ships  of  a  prince  were  called  his  sons,  and  the  galleys  his 
daughters.  Therefore  he  concludes  that  the  five  daughters  of 
Phorcys  were  in  reality  the  five  galleys  of  which  his  small  fleet 
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coiibisted.  In  till  ages,  continues  he,  ships  had  names,  such  as  the 
Pristis,  the  Centaur,  the  Whale,  Sec,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
were  sometimes  taken  for  monsters;  the  Americans  looked  upon 
the  first  Spanish  ships  as  such.  Further,  says  he,  the  five  names 
of  these  daughters  of  Phorcys  are  Phenician;  in  which  language, 
Enyo^  signifies  a  ship  of  burthen;  Pephredo,  is  one  for  carrying 
sweet  water;  St/ieno,  a  vessel  with  oars;  Eurtjaleya  shallop;  Me- 
dusa, an  imperial  ship.  Of  these  five  vessels,  two  were  called 
Greeks,  because  they  had  been  carried  off  from  a  Greek  port; 
the  other  three  were  also  at  first  called  after  their  own  country 
euros,  the  most  ancient  isle  of  the  Pheacians,  since  called  Corcyra, 
whence  Perseus  carried  them  off  into  Greece.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Minerva  shows  Ulysses  his  country  Ithaca,  and  among  other 
things,  the  port  of  the  old  maritime  prince  Phorcys,  who  had 
also  possessed  Ithaca,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
cyra.— ?Iere  then  we  have  the  father  of  the  Gorgons,  in  Phorcys 
the  ancient  king  of  Ithaca,  who  was  master  of  five  ships,  which 
were  sent  out  from  the  island  of  Corcyra  to  trade  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  where  they  trafficked  in  gold,  elephants  teeth,  the  horns 
of  divers  animals,  hyenas'  and  fishes'  eyes,  &c.  This  commerce 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Perseus,  according  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Pomponius  Tvlela,  Pausanias,  and  Hesiod.  And  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  same  country  still  bears  the  name  of  Gold-coast,  and 
Ivory-coast;  ihSt  horns  of  various  animals  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  that  trade ;  that  the  calcareous  substance 
of  some  fishes'  eyes  are  reckoned  by  Pliny  in  the  number  of 
precious  stones;  that  there  also,  is  found  a  kind  of  buffalo,  of 
which  they  made  their  Pegasus:  if  these  facts  be  considered, 
says  M.  Fourmont,  the  whole  secret  of  this  fable  will.be  cleared 
up  ;  for  it  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  Perseus  carried  off  three 
ships  of  Phorcys,  loaded  with  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  and  precious 
■■  stone. Such  are  the  explanations  which  the 

Recapitulation. 

■  mythologists  and  historians  have  given  of  the 
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fable  of  the  Gorgons.  1  hey  have  made  of  them  noble  hcroiiieSi 

or  wild  and  ferocious  animals;  industrious  and  thrifty  virgins, 

prodigies  of  beauty,  or  monsters  of  ugliness,  and  lewd  courtezans; 

&:c.  he.   They  vary  no  less  as  to  the  place  of  their  abode:  some 

locate  them  in  Libya,  others  in  the  Orkney  islands;  some  makfc 

our  hero  go  as  far  as  the  ocean;  others  mount  him  upon  Pegasus, 

whom  Kesiod  makes  to  have  winged  his  way  to  heaven  from  the 

moment  of  his  birth,  while  Ovid  with  this  equipage  makes  him 

fly  through  the  air  over  a  great  part  of  Africa:  in  fine  they  have 

made  a  horseman  of  a  sea  captain,  and  instead  of  a  ship,  have 

given  him  a  horse  for  a  maritime  expedition;  for  we  must  adhere 

to  the  beautiful  explanation  of  M.  Fourmont,  which  even  if  it  be 

not  founded  in  truth  in  all  its  parts,  or  rather  if  all  the  parts  of 

the  fable  be  not  founded  in  the  facts  he  relates,  it  embraces  too 

much  learning  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  explanations 

given  by  some  of  the  others  who  have  entered  the  lists.  * 

======         After   the   conquest  of  Medusa,   says  Ovid, 

Perseus  passes 
through  Maurita-    Perseus  took  his  flight  upon  Pegasus,  and  pass- 

dusa's      '  head'    ^'^  through  Mauritania,  where  the  famous  Atlas 

turns  Atlas  into    reigned.  Being  warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his 

stone. 

s==;^^s5=    guard  against  a  son  of  Jupiter,  Atlas,  denied  him 

the  common  rights  of  hospitality;  whereupon  Perseus  produced 
Medusa's  head,  and  turned  him  into  a  stone,  or  rather  into  the 
mountain  which  bear  his  name,  and  carried  off"  the  golden  apples 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  which  were  kept  by  a  dra- 
gon, the  present  of  Juno. 

■  The  poets  who  have  traced  the  history  of  this 

The  fable  of  An-    ^ero,  tell  us  that  after  the  adventure  of  Atlas, 
dromeda  deliver- 
ed   by    Perseus    he  penetrated  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  where  he  res- 

g^gj.._  "    cued  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and 


I  Cassiopea,  from  the  monster  to  which  she  was 

exposed,  married  her,  and  brought  her  with  him  into  Greece. 
This  piece  of  history  has  been  greatly  distorted  by  the  poetSy 
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who  have  inteiwoven  many  fabulous  circumstances  with  it.  Ovid, 
•who  has  described  this  fable  at  great  length,  says  that  Cassiopeia, 
the  mother  of  Andromeda,   having  compared  her  beauty  with 
that  of  the  Nereids,  incensed  them;  and  that  the  effect  of  their 
displeasure  having  been  felt  in  the  country,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon;  who  answered,  that  to 
appease  those  goddesses,  Andromeda  must  be  exposed  to  a  sea 
monster.   The  poet  considers  this  oracle  as  unjust:   and  so  he 
might,  with  great  propriety;  for  why  inflict  such  a  cruel  punish- 
ment upon  the  daughter,  for  the  vanity  of  the  mother?  In  the 
mean  time,  the  young  princess,  adds  the  same  poet,  was  exposed 
upon  a  rock,  and  the  monster  that  came  out  of  the  sea  was  about 
to  devour  her,  when  Perseus,  mounted  upon  Pegasus,  perceived 
her  distress,  came  to  her  relief,  slew  the  monster,  broke  Andro- 
meda's chains,  and  returned  her  to  her  parents  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  spectacle.   As  she  was  to  be  the  prize  of  him  who 
should  save  her,  Perseus  claimed  her  for  his  wife:  but  while  the 
nuptials  were  celebrating,  Phineus,  the  nephew  of  Cassiopeia,  to 
whom  Andromeda  had  already  been  promised  in  marriage,  en- 
tered the  banquetting  hall  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  com- 
tiienced  a  very  bloody  fight,  which  certainly  had  proved  fatal  to 
Perseus  overpowered  with  numbers,  had  he  not  recourse  to  Me- 
dusa's head,  the  sight  of  which  petrified  Phineus  and  his  associates. 
'  •   • It  is  easy  to  see  that  Ovid  grounds  this 

— its  eocplanation. 

■  narration  upon  history;  but  that  he  borrows  the 

help  of  fiction,  by  \yay  of  ornament  to  it.  Gerard  Vossius,  who 
attempted  to  trace  out  the  mysterious  meaning  of  it,  says  that 
Andromeda  had  been  promised  to  an  insolent  inhuman  pirate, 
who  by  his  incursions,  infested  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  give  no  further  molestation  to  their  commerce. 
Perseus,  who  arrived  at  that  time  at  Cepheus's  court  with  his 
small  fleet,  gave  chase  to  the  pirate,  slew  him,  and  married  An- 
VoL.  III.  "  K 
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dronieda.  Perhaps  in  the  epithalamiums  that  were  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  the  pirate  was  represented  as  a 
monster,  from  whom  Andromeda  had  been  delivered  by  the  va- 
lour of  Perseus.  And  there  are  mythologists  of  opinion,  that  the 
ship  in  which  this  pirate  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  was 
called  the  whale,  and  that  of  Perseus  was  named  the  Pegasus.— 
It  is  certain  however,  that  we  are  not  to  seek  for  the  Ethiopia 
which  Ovid  speaks  of  in  the  extremity  of  Africa,  Perseus  never 
having  penetrated  thither.  It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  the  an- 
cients knew  two  Euiiopias;  that  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Egypt, 
and  another  which  they  supposed  to  be  in  Asia,  This  last  is  the 
Ethiopia  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Andromeda.  Its  limits  are 
not  determined  by  authors,  but  it  is  certain  that  Ovid  considered 
one  extremity  of  it  to  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  it  even  en- 
croahced  upon  the  limits  of  the  latter,  since  we  have  very  good 
reasons  for  saying  that  the  adventure  now  in  question  happened 
in  the  confines  of  Joppa,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.  When  Per- 
seus was  at  the  court  of  Atlas,  he  might  have  got  some  informa- 
tion of  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  had  ordered  a  young  princess 
to  be  exposed  to  a  monster;  and  this  supposition  is  the  more 
probable,  as  that  oracle  was  in  Libya,  not  far  from  Mauritania, 
where  Perseus  then  was.  The  love  of  glory  animated  him  to  the 
adventure  and  he  set  sail  for  Joppa.  Josephus  says.  "  this  adven- 
ture was  thought  to  have  happened  near  Joppa,  where  is  still  to 
be  seen  upon  a  rock  the  marks  of  the  chains  with  which  the 
lovely  Andromeda  had  been  bound."  It  is  true  this  historian  adds, 
that  those  marks  had  perhaps  been  engraved  there  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  fact;  but  it  still  makes  it  true  that  this  was  an  ancient 
tradition  of  Joppa.  Strabo  says  the  same  thing  in  his  geography; 
and  in  speaking  of  Ethiopia,  he  asserts  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing authors  wlo  place  it  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia;  adding,  that  it 
was  near  the  city  of  Joppa,  where  the  adventure  of  Andromeda 
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happened.  Pliny  says  Scaurus  brought  from  Joppa  to  Rome,  dur- 
ing his  edileship,  the  bones  of  the  monster  that  was  to  have  de- 
voured Andromeda.  What  Pomponius  Mela  says,  is  still  more 
particular:  "  Joppa  is  a  city  thought  to  have  been  built  a  little  be- 
fore the  deluge.  The  inhabitants  assert  that  Cepheus  reigned 
there,  relying  on  what  is  to  be  seen  upon  ancient  altars,  such  as 
the  name  and  table  of  that  prince,  and  of  his  brother  Phineus. 
As  for  the  fable  so  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  of  the  rescue 
of  Andromeda  by  Perseus,  they  have  for  proof  of  this  the  bones 
of  the  monster  that  was  to  have  devoured  her,  which  they  show 
■with  a  great  deal  of  ostentation."  Pausanias  delivers  the  same 
tradition,  when  he  says,  near  to  Joppa  was  a  fountain  whose  wa- 
ter was  red  like  blood,  and  that  the  people  of  the  place  said  that 
Perseus  being  stained  with  blood  in  killing  the  sea  monster  to 
■which  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  was  exposed,  bathed  himself  in 
that  fountain,  and  gave  that  red  tincture  to  the  water. — Thus  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  reign  of  Cepheus,  there  appeared  a  sea 
monster  near  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  which  alarmed  the  people,  aiid 
occasioned  an  interruption  to  commerce;  and  that  the  oracle  of 
Ammon  being  consulted,  gave  a  response  that  Andromeda  must 
be  exposed  to  it.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  oracles  have  en 
joined  such  victims;  and  indeed  what  will  not  superstition  do!  As 
to  the  existence  of  the  monster,  besides  that  ancient  history  is 
full  of  such  prodigies,  the"  adventure  of  Jonas  is  a  proof  that 
there  were  upon  that  coast  fishes  of  a  monstrous  nature  both  as 
to  bulk  and  voracity :  for  we  may  preserve  all  due  faith  in  the 
sacred  history  witiiout  multiplying  miracles  to  no  purpose;  nor 
need  we  imagine  that  the  fish  which  swallowed  the  prophet  came 
from  some  remote  country,  though  we  acknowledge  in  this  event 
the  punishment  that  God  inflicted  upon  his  disobedience. — But 
there  is  yet  another  argument  to  prove  that  the  adventure  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
■which  is  derived  from  the  description  Ovid  gives  of  the  skirmish 
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between  Perseus  and  Phincus  his  rival.  The  poet  names  several 
personages,  whom  it  would  not  be  likely  to  find  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa;  but  who,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Syrian  coasts,  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up  arms 
in  the  behalf  of  Phineus  in  an  engagement  in  that  quarter,  that 
is,  near  Joppa.  Thus,  Perseus  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  horse- 
man, who  performed  so  many  glorious  exploits  upon  the  horse 
Pegasus,  but  as  a  renowned  sea  captain  who  nevertheless  per- 
formed some  famous  exploits  by  land, 
■  Our  hero,  after  this  expedition,  carried  his 

He  revisits  Sen-    spouse  to  Seriphus,  where  he  arrived  shortly 
phus,  rescues  his 
mother,  and  put    after  his  mother  Danae  had  fled  to  the  altar  of 

death^^  ^^  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydectes,  who 

■I..I...I.....  had  offered  her  violence.  Dictys,  who  had  saved 
her  from  the  sea,  and  who  as  some  say  was  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes, defended  her  from  the  insults  of  the  king;  therefore  Per- 
seus, through  gratitude  for  his  humanity,  after  he  had  revenged 
his  mother's  wrongs,  by  turning  into  stone  with  Medusa's  head 
the  guilty  Polydectes  and  his  associates,  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Seriphus. — Having  now  finished  these  celebrated  exploits,  the 
fable  states  that  Perseus  restored  to  Mercury  and  the  other  gods 
the  arms  with  which  they  had  equipped  him;  but  being  more 
particularly  indebted  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  for  her  assistance 
and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gorgon's  head  on  her  shield,  or  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  upon  her  cuirass. 

■  ■■        Perseus  now  bethought  himself  of  returning 

He  returns  to  his  ^^  j^-g  ng^yg  country.  He  accordingly  embarked 
native      country,  ■'                             '^  ' 
kills  his  grand-  with  his  wife  Andromeda,  and  his  mother  Da- 
father    by    acci- 
dent, exchanges  naii,  for  the  Peloponnesus,  Upon  his  arrival,  he 

builds^M^^ni"'^    ^^^^"^  ^^^^  Prsetus  the  king  of  Argolis,  not  con- 

— —    tent  with  his  own  inheritance,  had  dethroned  his 

grandfather  Acrisius.  Perseus  slew  the  usurper  and  re-established 

his  grandfather  in  his  dominions;  but  some  time  after,  as  he  was 
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displaying  his  dexterity  at  throwing  the  coit,  in  the  presence  of 
his  grandfather,  he  killed  him  by  an  ill-directed  cast  of  that  instru- 
ment. Thus  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  in 
defiance  of  the  efforts  of  Acrisius  to  evade  it,  by  all  the  cruelty 
he  had  practised  towards  his  daughter  and  his  grandson.  Perseus 
having  deeply  regretted  the  parricide  he  had  thus  accidentally  com- 
mitted, repaired  to  Argolis,  and  prevaliled  on  Megapentcs,  the 
son  of  Prsetus,  to  exchange  kingdoms  with  him;  for  his  mortifi- 
cation and  grief  were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  reign 
in  that  which  he  had  so  unfortunately  dispossessed  his  grandfa- 
ther. After  this  he  built  Mycenae,  which  became  the  capital  city 
of  his  dominions. 

,  As  our  hero  in  his  life-time,  had  been  a  pa- 

The  honours  con- 
ferred on  Perseus    tron  of  learning,  and  as  he  was  further  distin- 
s.iL6r  liis  dcs-lh 

.,  guished  by  his  glorious  exploits,  he  was  advan- 

ced to  heaven,  in  the  panegyi'ics  made  in  his  honour  after  death, 
and  he  became  a  demi-god.  Of  this  prince  and  his  family,  were 
also  formed  the  constellations  called  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  and  An- 
dromeda, even  the  monster  which  he  had  killed,  was  placed  in 
the  heavens,  where  it  formed  the  sign  of  the  whale.  They  inter- 
mixed the  recital  pf  his  deeds  with  all  they  could  devise  of  the 
supernatural;  and  as  he  made  his  conquests  and  expeditions  with 
equal  conduct  and  good  fortune,  as  well  as  with  incredible  des- 
patch, it  was  therefore  fabled  that  the  gods,  had  lent  him  their 
arms. — Pausanias  says  this  prince  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at 
Argos,  and  still  more  in  the  isle  of  Seriphus,  and  at  Athens, 
where  he  had  a  temple,  in  which  was  an  altar  consecrated  to  Dic- 
tys  and  Clymene,  who  were  accounted  the  preservers  of  this  hero 
and  his  mother. 
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THESEUS. 

■        THESEUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  he- 
His  birth,  .and 
education,        at    roes  of  antiquity,   was  the  son  of  iEgeus  the 

■  ninth  king  of  Athens,  and  ^thra  the  daughter 

of  Pitheus  king  of  Trezene.  When  iEgeus  had  as  yet  no  off- 
spring, and  seeing  parties  formed  against  him,  by  his  nephews 
the  Pallantidse,  through  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  dominions, 
he  went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  or- 
dered to  abstain  from  the  commerce  of  women  till  he  returned 
to  Athens.  This  injunction  was  but  ill  obeyed;  for,  having  gone 
to  Trezene,  the  sage  Pitheus,  whom  he  informed  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  his  nephews,  gave  him  privately  in  marriage  his  daughter 
jEthra.  Sometime  after  this,  iEgeus  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Athens;  and  Pitheus,  who  was  unwilling  to  discover  the  marriage 
he  had  negociated,  lest  he  should  incur  the  enmity  of  the  sons  of 
Pallas,  in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  his  daughter  who  had  be- 
come pregnant  by  ^Egeus,  reported  that  Neptune,  the  great  divi- 
nity of  Trezene,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  which  made  The- 
seus afterwards  pass  for  the  son  of  that  god. — At  setting  out 
from  Trezene,  ^Egeus  put  his  sword  and  his  shoes  under  a  large 
stone,  and  recommended  to  JLthra,  that  if  she  should  be  delivered 
of  a  boy,  to  be  careful  of  his  education  till  he  could  lift  that  stone, 
when  it  would  be  his  desire  to  see  him  at  Aihens.  Pitheus,  the 
most  renowned  for  his  wisdom  in  that  age,  took  great  care  of  the 
education  of  young  Theseus,  of  whom  ^ihra  was  delivered,  and 
gave  him  for  his  governor  Chronides;  who  by  his  application  and 
abilities,  answered  so  well  the  intentions  of  his  pupil's  grandfa- 
ther, that  the  Athenians  afterwards  honoured  him  as  a  demi-god, 
sacrificing  to  him  every  year  a  ram,  on  the  day  that  preceded  the 
feast  of  Theseus:  thus  doing  honour,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  with 
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more  reason  and  justice,  to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  formed 
their  hero's  manners,  than  to  Silanus  and  Parrhasius,  who  had 
only  made  statues  and  pictures  of  him. 
I  When   ^thra  ^a\v   her  sen  robust  and  full 

He  resolves  to  •    r    i 

go  to  his  father  at    grown,  she  led  him  to  the  place  where  his  father 

fmuS the" fame    had  concealed  his  sword;  he  lifted  the  stone, 

ofhis  cousin  Her-    took  the  trophy,  and  resolved  to  go  and  make 

cules. 

=s==:s==    himself  known  at  Athens,  notwithstandmg  the 

remonstrances  of  his  grandfather,  who  represented  to  him  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  about  to  expose  himself — the  ways  he 
had  to  pass  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Athens  being  full  of  rob- 
bers ih  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Hercules,  who  was  then 
with  Omphale  in  Lydia.  Pitheus,  therefore,  to  divert  his  grandson 
from  his  purpose,  gave  him  a  frightful  description  of  those  rob- 
bers, and  set  forth  in  lively  colours  the  cruel  treatment  they  prac- 
tised upon  strangers,  but  without  success;  for  the  glory  and  va- 
lour of  Hercules  had  already  long  inflamed  his  courage;  indeed 
he  esteemed  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fame  of  that  hero, 
to  the  account  of  whose  exploits  he  was  used  to  listen  with  ea- 
gerness and  rapture.  Thus  he  was  raised  to  such  admiration  of 
the  life  of  Hercules,  that  his  actions  became  the  subject  of  his 
dreams  by  night,  fired  his  soul  with  a  noble  emulation  by  day,  and 
animated  him  to  an  ardent  desire  of  imitating  the  great  example. 
The  relationship  too,  that  subsisted  between  them  still  heightened 
his  emulation;  for  his  mother  jEihra  was  cousin-german  to  the 
mother  of  Hercules.  He  was  therefore  filled  with  shame  and  in- 
dignation to  think  that  Hercules  should  have  travelled  all  the 
world  over  in  pursuit  of  freebooters,  and  the  like,  of  whom  he 
cleared  both  sea  and  land;  whereas  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  shun 
the  opportunity  of  encountering  those  that  fell  in  his  way.  There- 
fore he  courageously  resolved  to  set  out,  and  to  stand  bravely  in 
his  own  defence;  and,  should  occasions  offer,  to  produce  other 
trophies  besides  the  shoes  and  sword  in  the  presence  of  his  father. 
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-'-  He  did  not  travel  far  before  he  met  with  ad- 

Accordingly  he  .      ,                       •          ,           .      , 

slays  the  eiants  ventures.  As  he  was  passing  through  the  lern- 

and  robbers,  Pe-  ^q,..,  ^f  Epidaurus,  near  the  Saronic  s:ulf,  in  the 

nphetes,    Sinius,  j            \.                '                                    o 

Sciron,  Cercyon,  way  from  Trezene  to  the  Isthmus,  Peripheies 

and    Procrustes,  ,                          i      •  i         i   ,           i              ■         r 

and  the  infamous  ^^"°  ^^^  armed  with  a  club,  and  was  thereiorc 

Phxa,  in  his  way  called  the  club-bearer,  made  an  attack  upon  our 

thither.  '                                     * 

======:  hero:  but  Theseus  slew  his  assailant,  and  made 


himself  master  of  his  club,  which  he  ever  afterwards  bore  about 
him,  as  Hercules  did  the  lion's  skin. — From  thence,  traversing 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  punished  Sinius  the  fiine-bender,  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  giant  was  used  to  put  passengers  to 
death,  by  tying  their  extremities  to  the  tops  of  pines  which  he 
forcibly  bent  together,  and  then  let  them  loose  to  tear  theii  limbs 
asunder.  This  Sinius,  by  the  by,  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named 
Perigone,  who  upon  her  father's  defeat,  fled  and  concealed  her- 
self in  a  thicket  of  reeds.  Theseus  however,  being  enamoured 
with  her,  went  in  quest  of  her;  and  having  arrived  near  the  place 
where  he  supposed  she  was  concealed,  called  out  to  her,  and 
made  her  a  promise  that  he  would  protect  her,  and  do  her  no  in- 
jury. Perigone,  moved  with  gratitude  at  these  promises,  came 
forth  from  her  hiding-place,  and  delivered  herself  up  to  her  lover, 
who  had  by  her  a  daughter  named  Menulipe. — Theseus  next  en- 
countered the  celebrated  sow,  called  Phsea,  which  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromyon,  and  destroyed  her.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Caledonian  boar  sprang  from  this  sow.  But  there  are  au- 
thors who  suppose  that  this  Ph«a  was  no  other  than  a  woman 
who  prostituted  herself  to  strangers,  whom  she  afterwards  mur- 
dered, and  plundered  them  of  their  treasures. — Near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Mcgara  Theseus  defeated  Sciron,  and  threw  him  from 
the  top  of  a  high  rock  into  the  sea,  in  retaliation  for  the  death  he 
inflicted  upon  passengers,  whom  he  threw  from  that  precipice 
after  he  had  plundered  them,  and  compelled  them  to  render  him 
menial  services.  According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sea 
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refused  to  receive  the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some 
time  suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  the  large 
rocks  called  Scironia  Saxa,  between  Megara  and  Corinth.  There 
was  a  road  that  passed  near  them  by  the  name  of  Sciron,  which 
was  naturally  narrow  and  difficult,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
the  emperor  Adrian.— In  passing  through  Eleusis,  he  had  a 
wrestling  match  with  Cercyon  the  Arcadian,  whom  he  w'orsted. 
From  thence,  arriving  at  Hermione,  he  put  to  death  the  giant 
Damastes,  otherwise  called  Procrustes,  from  his  practice  of  put- 
ting bis  guests  to  death  by  stretching  them  upon  his  bed,  to  make 
them  equal  its  length,  a  punishment  which  Theseus  retaliated 
upon  him;  having  adopted  this  rule  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who 
punished  those  who  attacked  him,  with  the  same  kind  of  death 
which  they  had  prepared  for  himself. 

^.  Theseus  having  arrived   upon  the  banks  of 

He  arrives  at 

Athens,  where  the  Cephisus,  found  there  the  family  of  the  Py- 
Medea,  his  step-     .  ,•  .  ■  .  -r     .  •       c  l- 

mother,  attempts     talides,  who  were  come  to  purity  him  from  his 

to  poison  him  be-    bloody  exploits,  with  all  the  customary  ceremo- 

tore  he   is   made 

known  to  his  fa-    nies.  After  staying  some  days  in  that  place,  he 

ther. 

'  entered  Athens,  which  he  found  in  a  strange 

confusion,  iEgeushis  father  having  given  himself  up  to  the  man- 
agement of  Medea,  the  great  magician,  who  promised,  by  her 
drugs,  to  procure  him  children.  The  reception  of  Theseus  was 
not  very  cordial;  for  Medea  having  by  some  means  obtained  in- 
formation who  he  was,  through  motives  of  jealousy  least  he 
should  succeed  to  his  father's  crown  in  preference  to  the  child  of 
which  she  was  pregnant  by  iEgeus,  resolved  to  poison  him,  be- 
fore he  should  be  made  known  to  his  father.  iEgeus  himself  was 
to  give  the  cup  of  poison  to  this  unknown  siranger  at  a  fenst;  but 
fo: Itinbtely  for  Thfseus,  he  canied  about  him  an  appendage 
which  WaS  sure  to  defeat  her  scheme,  foi  the  sight  of  his  sword 
at  the  side  of  Theseus  reminded  jEgeus  of  his  amours  with 
Vol.  hi.  3.  L 
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jEthra,  and  saved  his  life.  Theseus  afterwards  resented  this  con* 

spiracy  against  his  life  by  procuring  the  banishment  of  Medea. 

-  ^geus   having   acknowledged   his   son,    the 

His  acknuwiedg- 

ment  by   ^geus    people  of  Athens  were  proud  to  find  that  this 

tv  oA^he  PaUan-    illustrious  stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 

tidac,    whom   he     robbers,  was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  Pal- 
defeats. 
;..„,.M '  lantidae,   who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle 

jEgeus  on  the  throne  of  Attica,  as  they  supposed  he  had  no  off- 
spring, could  not  contain  their  resentment  upon  seeing  Theseus 
acknowledged  by  his  father.  Having  formed  plans  to  assassinate 
him,  they  would  have  given  no  small  trouble  to  that  prince,  but 
for  the  tre;ichery  of  Leos,  one  of  their  leaders,  who  discovered 
the  whole  plot,  which  enabled  Theseus  to  defeat  their  party,  and 
confirm,  by  a  decisive  victory,  his  father's  tottering  throne.  After 
this  he  Avent  to  Trezene  to  receive  expiation. 

■     ■        The  next  object  that  engaged  the  attention  of 

By  the  council  Theseiis,  was  to  deliver  his  country  from  a  tri- 
of    Anadne,    he 

defeats  the  mino-  bute  of  seven  virgins  and  as  many  young  men, 

taur  of  Crete,  ex-  ,                    i             ■      i                               i                   j 

tricates    himself  "'"°  were  chosen  by  lot  every  seventh  year,  and 

from     the    laby.    sent  to  Minos  the  king  of  Crete,  according  to  the 

rinth,    and    deli-         ' 

vers   his  country    stipulations  of  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  when 

from  a  tribute  to      ,        ,  .         ,      ,        ,         ,     ,    .       . 

jyjj^Qg  that  kmg  had  reduced  then-  city  to  extremities 

~— —  by  a  siege.  The  Greeks,  to  render  this  prince 
the  more  odious,  whom  they  could  never  forgive  on  account  of 
the  advantages  he  h.id  gained  over  them,  invented  a  fable  on  thia 
occasion  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  They  said  that 
the  king  of  Crete  condemned  the  Athenian  youths  who  were 
sent  to  him  as  a  tribute,  to  fight  in  the  Labyrinth  which  Dedalus 
had  built,  with  the  Minotaur,  the  offspring  of  the  infamous  pas- 
sion of  Passiphae  his  queen,  for  a  white  bull  which  Neptune  had 
produced  from  the  sea.  This  tribute  had  already  been  paid  three 
times,  when  upon  it  becoming  due  the  fourth  time,  Theseus  of- 
fered to  go  to  Crete  with  the  other  Athenian  youths  without  wait- 
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ing  for  llic  lots  to  number  him  with  them,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch: which  was  quite  conformable  to  the  character  of  that  prince, 
v.ho  had  taken  his  cousin  Hercules  for  his  model.  This  young 
hero  having  obtained  his  father's  permission,  and  the  other  youths 
being  chosen  by  the  lots,  prepared  to  set  out  for  Crete.  While 
the  ship  was  getting  ready  for  their  transportation,  a  great  num- 
ber of  sacrifices  were  offered  to  propitiate  the  gods;  and  Theseus 
himself  off'ered  a  solemn  vow  to  Apollo  in  particular,  promising 
to  send  every  year  to  the  island  of  Delos,  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice, 
in  the  event  of  his  success.  We  are  further  told  that  this  prince 
having  consulted  the  oracle,  was  instructed  to  take  Love  for  his 
guide  if  he  would  have  a  fovourable  voyage;  whereupon  he  sacri* 
ficed  to  that  divinity  a  she-goat.  Ail  these  ceremonies  being  over, 
Theseus  set  sail  under  a  favourable  wind,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Crete.  The  fine  address  of  this  young  hero  presently  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos;  and  the  course 
adopted  by  the  enamoured  princess,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
Theseus,  literally  verified  the  oracle.  Dreading  the  event  of  his 
encounter  with  the  Minotaur,  and  the  intricacies  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, Ai'iadne  taught  her  lover  how  to  vanquish  the  monster,  and 
gave  him  a  clew  to  enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from  the  La- 
byrinth after  he  had  achieved  the  deed  of  valour. 

■  Theseus,  victorious  over  the  Minotaur,  de- 

He  departs  from         .    1  1-         /-,  J         ■  J      -.1    1  •       , 

Crete    with    his    Parted  trom  Crete,   and  earned  with  him  the 

countrymen,  and    beautiful  Ariadne;  but  when  theyarrived  in  the 
the  be:iutiiul  Ari- 
adne,  whom  he    island  of  Naxos,  he  abandoned  her,  as  we  learn 

island  of  Naxos.     ^''°^"'^  Diodorus,  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  several  other 


■  authors.   Bacchus,  who  met  her  upon  the  sea 

shore,  fell  in  love  vvith  her,  married  her,  and  made  her  a  present 
of  a  fine  crown,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  heavens.— 
The  young  Eg'e,  if  we  may  believe  Hesiod,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  the  occasion  of  the  inconstancy  of  Theseus;  but  the 
verse  of  that  ancient  poet  where  this  v.'a3  asserted,  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  liis  works;  Pis  stratus,  accordinj^  to  the  historian  Hereus^ 
havint;  cancelled  it  for  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  hero,  thinking 
at* the  same  time  to  cancel  the  memory  of  his  falsehood  to  Ari- 
adne. Plutarch,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  Onarus  the  priest  of 
Bacchus  ravished  from  him  that  young  princess;  which  afflicted 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  flag 
on  his  return  to  Athens,  as  his  father  had  enjoined  him,  in  the 
event  of  his  victory.  This  neglect  proved  fatal  to  jEgeus,  who 
seeing  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  whither  impatience  had  led  him, 
his  son's  ship  all  in  mourning,  believed  he  was  dead,  and  in  des- 
pair threw  himself  down  into  the  sea.  Pausanias  adds  to  this  story, 
that  a  chapel  was  built  to  Victory,  and  a  sta».ue  consecrated  to  the 
same  divinity  without  wings,  to  denote  that  the  nev\s  of  the  vic- 
tory which  Theseus  won  over  the  Minotaur,  had  not  arrived  in 
due  time. —  This  last  tradition  is  rather  tq  be  adopted  than  that 
which  represents  Theseus  as  having  abandoned  that  young  prin- 
cess b>  the  basest  of  all  perfidiousness — ingratitude  to  his  mistress 
who  added  her  love  to  her  other  obligations;  for,  otherwise,  what 
proliahility  is  there  that  Deucalion,  after  the  death  of  Minos 
would  have  given  him  Phedra,  the  other  daughter  of  that  prince, 
in  marriage? 

====■        The  first  thing  Theseus  did  upon  his  return 

He  arrives  at 
Athenfe,  finds  his    ^°  Athens,  where  he  learnt  the  decease  of  his 

father  dead,  cele-  fathg,.,  ^yg  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  his  remains: 
brates   his    obse-  '    '  ' 

quies,  and  in  va-  and  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of 

rious   ways  com-  ,  .  ...  ,  ,  r      •     ,  .    • 

memorates     the  ^is  voyage,  he  instituted  several  festivals  to  their 

success  of  his  honour,  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed 
voyage.  ^  ' 

■  by  the  families  of  those  he  had  redeemed  from 

their  slavery  to  the  king  of  Ciete.  He  also  had  pieces  of  money 
coined  whereon  was  stamped  the  figure  of  the  Minotaur:  but  no- 
thing so  much  signalized  the  commemoration  of  this  event,  as 
the  care  that  was  taken  afterwards  to  perform  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  of  offering  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Accordingly 
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tliey  sent  every  year  to  Delos  deputies  crowned  with  olive  branch- 
es, to  fulfil  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  vow.  In  this  voyage  the 
same  ship  was  employed  which  Theseus  had  made  use  of  in  his 
expedition  to  Crete;  for  such  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
this  ship,  that  it  continued  in  good  condition  nearly  a  thousand 
years;  which  makes  Callimachus  say  in  his  hymn  to  Delos,  that 
it  was  immortal.  This  poet  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  when  that  ship,  and  the  custom  of  sending  it  to 
Delos  still  subsisted.  But  sorae  assert  that  there  was  not  a  single 
plank  of,  the  old  ship  remaining,  that  sacred  vessel  having  un- 
dergone such  thorough  repairs. 
H  vne-  t  d        "^^^  succession  of  Theseus  to  the  throne  of 

his  father's    his  father  was  universally  applauded  by  his  loyal 

throne,  his   next 

object  was  to  re-    subjects;  and  the  first  measure  of  his  adminis- 

ment,  ^^incorpS^    tration    was   equally    politic   and    patriotic:    to 

rate  the  city  of    strengthi  n  his  government,  and  render  the  dis- 

Athens,    and   re-        .      ' 

new  the  Isthmic    tribution  of  justice  uniform  through  the  state, 

S^^^^-  he  reduced  into  one  body  most  of  the  inhabi- 

tants of  Attica,  who  till  then  had  been  disperst  d  in  several  vil- 
lages, thereby  forming  a  new  and  extensive  city.  As  in  every  vil- 
lage there  had  been  a  court  where  the  assemblies  were  held,  and 
public  affairs  decided,  without  having  recourse  to  the  sovereign, 
except  on  occasions  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  destroyed 
the  unity  and  promptness  of  public  transactions,  he  demolished 
these  courts,  suppressed  the  magistrates  who  administered  jus- 
tice therein,  built  for  himself  an  edifice  to  serve  for  that  purpose, 
gave  the  name  of  Athens  to  the  new  city,  and  united  all  the  peo- 
ple by  a  sacrifice  and  common  festival  called  the  Panathensea, 
which  he  substituted  for  those  which  each  village  had  celebrated 
in  particular — After  having  executed  so  critical  an  undertaking 
Theseus  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  know  in  what 
manner  he  was  to  govern  his  new  city;  to  which  the  Pythia  an- 
swered, that  he  should  by  all  means  beware  of  ruling  in  an  arbi- 
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trary  rDctnntr.  Upon  his  letinn  lo  Alliens  he  preferred  the  popu« 
lar  to  the  monarchical  government,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  This  fotm  of  government,  then  en- 
tirely new  in  Gieece,  invited  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  to 
partake  of  its  benefits — Puusanias  says  it  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  having  persuaded  all  the  people  of  Attica  to  unite  in  one  city, 
that  Theseus  introduced  the  woiship  of  Pitho,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion,  and  that  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  because  this 
was  the  con)mon  bond  of  a  prosperous  people. — And  as  national 
festivals,  blended  with  i  eligious  ceremonies,  united  a  people  more 
firmly  than  the  mere  administration  of  justice,  Theseus  renewed 
in  honour  of  Neptune  the  Isthmic  games,  wiiich  had  been  long 
discontinued,  since  they  were  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus  king  of 
Corinth,  on  the  occasion  of  .Melicerta's  deification. 
Theseus  «ras  also         l^esides  what  we  have  already  recited,  The- 

at  the  huntinj?  of    sens  performed    many  other  glorious  actions; 

Calydon,   and  at 

the  war  of  The-    itnd  indeed  there  was  scarcely  an  event  in  that 

the  bull  of^Mam-    ^S^  so  celebrated  for  heroism,  wherein  he  did 

thon,  defeated  the    not  act  a  part.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was 

Amazons,       and 

achieved      many    at  the  hunting  of  the  Culydonian  boar,  and  at 

^  the  war  which  followed  it.  as  all  the  ancients 

agree.  And  though  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  two 
hostile  brothers,  Etheocles  and  Polynices,  it  is  certain  however, 
that  he  obliged  Creon  to  give  buiiul  to  the  Argives  who  died  in 
that  war  of  Thebes. — Our  hero  also  performed  the  dangerous 
exploit  of  taking  alive  the  bull  of  Marathon,  which  laid  waste 
the  plains  of  Tetrapolis.  After  he  had  led  this  animal  through 
the  streets  of  Ath-  ns,  he  sacrificed  him  to  Minerva,  or  as  some 
maintain,  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. — An  expedition  against  the  Am- 
azons is  also  reckoned  by  the  Athenians  in  the  number  of  this 
hero's  actions.  For  that  end,  we  are  told,  that  he  went  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  and  after  giving  them  battle,  returned 
to  Greece.  It  is  further  said  that  those  heroines  came  afterwards 
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and  invaded  Altica,  attacking  Theseuh  in  ilie  veiy  centre  of  liis 
own  dominions;  but  having  routed  them,  and  taken  their  q\ieen 
Antiope  prisoner,  he  had  the  unfortunate  Hippolitus  by  her.— 
The  reason  why  Theseus  was  not  in  the  number  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, is,  according  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  because  he  was  in 
captivity  in  the  infernal  regions  during  that  expedition.  Hyginus 
and  Apollodorus  however,  place  him  in  the  list  of  the  Argonauts, 
with  his  friend  Pirithous.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  as  Medea,  who  had  accompanied  Jason  from  that  expe- 
dition to  Greece,  was  living  with  Theseus's  father,  and  knew  him, 
on  his  arrival  at  Athens.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  being  the  pri- 
sojier  of  Aidoneus  or  Pluto,  as  this  happened  long  after  he  met 
with  Medea  at  Athens,  when  the  Argonautic  expedition  had  al- 
ready transpired. 

Heformsafrie^.  '^  *^^  ^^™®  ^^"'^^^  Theseus  had  acquired  by  his 

ship  with  Piritho-  victories  and  policy,    caused  his  alliance  to  be 

us,  and  fights  for  ,  •     /-,               «       r.    ■  ■              •          <- 

him  in  the  battle  'Tinch  courtt-d  in  Uieece.  liui  Pnithous,  kmg  of 

of  the  Lapitha:  j,,^  l.apithse,  wished  to  gain  his  friendship  by 
and  the  Centaurs;  ■  ^  "  ^      ' 

they  carry  off  He-  first  meeting  him  in  '.he  field  of  battle.  He  ac- 
len,  make  an  at-  ,.      ,     .         ,    ,     ,  .      .         p   .     . 

tempt  upon  Pro-  cordingly  invaded  the  territories  01  Attica,  and 

serpine,  and  be-     vvhen  Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet  him, 

come      prisoners 

of    Pluto,    from    the  two  heroes,  struck  with  an  enthusiastic  ad- 

wbom    they    are 

delivered  by  Her-    niiration  for  each  other,  rushed  between  their 

^"^^^-  two  armies,  embraced  one  another  in  the  most 

cordial  and  affectionate  manner,  and  from  that  time  entered  into 

the  most  sincere  friendship,  which  became  proverbial. — Theseus 

was  present  with  Hercules,  some  time  after,  at  the  nuptials  of 

his  friend  Pirithous;  and  when  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  had  been 

invited  to  join  the  Lapithae  ip  the  celebration  of  these  nuptials, 

offered  violence  to  Hippodamia  the  bride,  in  consequence  of 

intoxication,  being  Abetted  by  his  comrades,  a  battle  ensued,  in 

which  Theseus  displayed  great  courage  with  the  Lapithae  in 
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chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Centours. — When  Pirithous  had 
los'  his  Hippodauiia,  he  agreed  with  Tiieseus,  whose  wife  Phae- 
dra was  also  dead,  to  carry  off  some  of  the  daughteis  of  the  gods. 
Their  first  attempt  was  upon  the  beauteous  Helen  of  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Leda;  and  after  they  had  obtained  their  prize,  they 
cast  lots,  by  which  she  became  the  properly  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarch  placed  the  infant  maiden,  who  was  only  nine 
years  old,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  /Ethra  at  Aphidnse,  till 
she  should  be  of  nubile  years,  and  in  compliance  with  his  pro- 
mise, went  with  his  friend  Pirithous  to  carry  off  Proserpine  the 
wife  of  Aidoncus  king  of  Epirus;  but  the  resentment  of  Helen's 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Aphid- 
nse,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  soon  recovered  her  from  his  pos- 
session: some  authors,  however,  assert  that  Helen,  before  she 
reached  Sparta,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  which  she  had  by 
Theseus.  It  was  this  adventure  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Epi- 
rus to  commit  a  rape  upon  Proserpine,  said  by  some  to  be  the 
daughter  instead  of  the  wife  of  Aicloneus,  which  furnished  the 
poets  with  a  pretext  to  say  that  these  heroes  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  to  carry  off  the  wife  of  Pluto;  to  which  they  add 
that  the  king  of  hell  being  apprised  of  their  intentions,  arrested 
them,  and  stretched  Pirithous  on  his  father's  wheel,  while  he 
caused  Theseus  to  stick  fast  to  a  rock  upon  which  he  had  sat  to 
rest  himself.  Virgil  represents  this  hero  as  being  condemned 
eternally  to  suffer  this  humiliating  punishment:  but  Apollodorus 
and  others  inform  us,  that  he  uas  not  long  detained  in  hell;  and 
that  when  Hercules  came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  Pluto, 
through  favour  to  that  hero,  permitted  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to 
return  upon  earth  with  him. 

■'  During  the  captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  king- 

On  his  return  to  ,         .      ^    . 

Athens,  he  finds    Qom  of  Pluto,  or  rather  m  Epirus,  Mnestheus, 

an  usurper  on  his     ^  ^[^^^j^^   relation  of  his,  supported  by  the  Pal- 
throne,  and  being  '       rr  J  ^ 
unable  to  displace    lantidee,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
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him,  he  retires  to  the  Athenians,  and  obtained  the  crown  in  pre- 
diesbya  fall  from  ference  to  the  sons  of  the  absent  king.  At  his 
^  ^°^^-  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject  the  usurp- 

er,  but  to  no  purpose:  the  people  had  forgotten  his  invaluable 
services,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  great  mortification, 
to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After 
paying  his  guest  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either  jealous  of 
his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Mnestheus,  conducted  hini 
to  a  high  rock,  on  pretence  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, and  threw  him  down  the  precipice.   Some  historians 
however,  assert  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell  from  the  rock* 
and  v^'as  crushed  to  death,  without  receiving  any  injury  at  the 
hands  of  Lycomedes. — Theseus  had  three  wives;  Ariadne,  by 
whom,  according  to  some  authors  he  had  Oenopion  and  Staphi- 
lus;  Antiope,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  by  whom  he  had  Hip» 
politus;  and  Phsedra,  tlie  sister  of  Ariadne,  by  whom  he  had  De- 
mopoon,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Mnestheus,  which  happened  while  this  young  prince  was  return- 
ing from  the  Trojan  war,  whither  he  had  accompanied  Elphenor 
in  the  capacity  of  a  private  person. 

—  Theseus  had  signalized  himself  by  too  many 

Atthe  death  of     mi.-  u*  ^        .^  ,     , 

the  usurper  the     i»l"strious  achievements  not  to  be  ranked  amonj; 

son  of  Theseus    the  heroes  and  demi-gods  after  his  death.  After 

ascends  the 

throne,  and  with    bis  son  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Atheni- 

pays  divine"'hon.'    ^"^  brought  his  remains  from  the  island  of  Scy- 

ourstothememo-    j-qs,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  burial.  They 

ry  of  his  father.  _  _  ' 

■     also  raised  him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  insti* 

tuted  festivals  and  games  to  commemorate  his  heroic  actions. 
These  festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  their  original  solem- 
nity, in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  about  1200  years  after 
the  death  of  Theseus — Pausanias  speaks  of  the  fine  paintings 
that  were  to  be  seen  in  his  temple,  which  represented  the  battle 
Vol.  IIL  5  M 
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of  the  Athenians  anrl  the  Amazons,  that  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithse,  &cc.  The  same  author  mentions  the  heroic  monument 
which  Theseus  had  at  Athens,  in  common  with  Pirithous,  Oedi- 
pus, and  Adrastus. 


SECTION    FOURTH. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

CASTOR   and  Pollux  were  twin  brothers, 


The  fable  of  their  rr-.       uii.i         -fc-rj 

birth  founded  on    sons  oi  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wiie  of  Tyndarus 

an    intrigue     of    j.-j^     ^^  Sparta.  They  were  called  Dioscuri  to 

their  mother  with  b  r  } 

some  prince  who    betoken  their  descent  from  Jupiter,  and  Tynda- 

l^j.  ridse  from  the  husband  of  their  mother.  The 

— —  fable  of  their  birth  is  very  singular:  we  are  told 
that  Leda  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who,  having  met  with  her  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  transformed  himself  into  a 
swan,  and  desired  Venus  to  change  herself  into  an  eagle,  and  give 
him  chase  as  if  to  destroy  him.  The  goddess  of  love  complied 
with  his  request,  and  Jupiter  fled,  seemingly  for  refuge,  into  the 
arms  of  Leda,  who  received  him  with  compassion.  Jupiter  took 
advantage  of  his  situation,  and  nine  months  after,  Leda  brought 
forth  two  eggs;  of  which,. one  produced  Pollux  and  Helen,  and 
the  other  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two  former  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  latter  were  believed 
to  be  the  children  of  Tyndarus.  Some  assert  that  Leda  brought 
forth  but  one  egg,  the  fruit  of  her  commerce  with  Jupiter,  of 
which  Castor  and  Pollux  sprung. — Some  authors,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  fable,  say  it  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  beauty  of 
Helen,  the  length  and  whiteness  of  whose  neck  resembled  that 
of  a  swan;  a  simile  by  the  by,  which  tends  very  little  to  improve 
one's  idea  of  female  beauty,  for  though  the  neck  of  a  swan  be 
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very  beconjng  to  that  bird,  the  neck  of  a  lady  were  better  like 
that  of  her  grandmother  Eve.  Others  allege  with  more  plau- 
sibility that  this  princess  acted  some  scenes  of  gallantry  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas  where  she  used  to  bathe;  and  to  save  her 
honour,  it  was  said  that  Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured  of 
her,  and  had  assumed  the  shape  of  a  swan  to  accomplish  his  in- 
trigue, because  swans  were  very  plenty  upon  that  river.  However, 
we  will  not  omit  the  conjecture  of  those  who  suppose  that  Leda 
had  introduced  her  gallant  into  the  highest  apartment  of  her  pa- 
lace, which  was  usually  of  an  oval  figure,  and  therefore  presumed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  egg. —  We  are  told  that 
Mercury,  immediately  after  their  birth,  carried  the  two  brothers 
to  Pallena  to  be  educated. 

„  .  .  .,,.  „.  ■  Be  that  as  it  will,  Castor  and  Pollux  soon  sig- 
By  iheir  illustri-  o 

ous  actions  in  the    nalized  themselves  by  so  many  illustrious  ac- 

Argonautic  expe-      . 

dition,   &c,  they    tions,  that  they  had  a  just  claim  to  be  reputed 

tl-o^^deiUes  ^of  ^^^  ^°"^  °^  Jupiter.  They  had  scarcely  attained 

wrestlers,    host-  to  years  of  maturity,  when  they  embarked  with 

lers,  and  sailors.  ^  ,    ,  r    ,        . 

.  Jason  and  the  rest  or  the  Argonauts  m  quest  oi 

the  golden  fleece.  It  was  in  this  expedition  to  Colchis,  especially, 
that  these  two  heroes  distinguished  themselves  by  their  superior 
courage,  and  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  their  reputed  father. 
—In  the  storm  that  had  nearly  overset  the  ship  Argo,  they  made 
a  vow  with  Orpheus,  to  get  themselves  initiated  into  tRe  myste- 
ries of  Samot.hrace,  and  there  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  Cabiri 
in  whose  honour  those  mysteries  were  performed,  for  their  pre- 
servation from  the  dangers  to  which  they  and  their  companions 
in  the  expedition  had  been  exposed.  We  are  told  that  during  this 
storm,  two  fires  were  seen  lo  play  around  the  heads  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and,  that  very  soon  after,  the  storm  ceased  These 
fires,  which  often  appear  at  sea  in  time  of  a  storm,  were  after- 
werds  called  the  fires  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  W'hen  two  of  them 
were  seen  together,  it  was  a  prognostic  of  fair  weather;  but  when 
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only  one  of  them  appeared  it  was  esteemed  an  infallible  sign  of  an 
approaching  storn),  and  then  the  sailors  invoked  the  aid  of  those 
two  heroes.  The  same  notion  still  prevails  as  to  the  presage  of 
those  fires;  and  all  the  effect  that  a  change  of  religion  has  pro- 
duced upon  this  superstition,  is  to  change  the  names  of  those 
lights,  being  now  called  St.  Elms' s  and  St.  Alc/iolas's^res. — The 
zeal  which  these  two  princes  displayed  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  that  were  celebrated  at  Samoihrace,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  heighten  their  reputation.  Mariners  too,  had 
a  violent  desire  to  participate  in  those  mysteries,  because  it  was 
thought  a  means  to  procure  the  favour  of  those  gods  especially 
during  navigation,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  remarks. — During  the  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  Pollux  slew  the  famous  Amychusin  the  combat 
of  the  cestus.  This  victory,  and  that  which  he  afterwards  gained 
at  the  Olympic  games,  caused  him  to  be  esteemed  as  the  god  and 
patron  of  wrestlers;  while  his  brother  Castor  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  race  and  the  art  of  managing  horses. — These  heroes, 
after  the  expedition  to  Colchis,  signalized  themselves  by  sea  also, 
and  cleared  the  Archipelago  of  the  pirates  who  infested  it;  which 
served  not  a  little  after  their  death,  to  make  them  pass  for  divini- 
ties friendly  to  pailors,  but  the  adventure  as  above  related,  which 
T3efell  them  during  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  this  superstition. — Even  the  Athenians, 
charmed  with  the  moderation  of  the^e  two  princes,  who  after 
they  had  taken  the  city  of  Aphidna  to  avenge  the  wrong  done 
by  Theseus  to  their  sister  Helen,  only  punished  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  rape,  gave  them  the  name  of  Anactes, 
which  imports  kivffs,  because  a  magnanimous  king  has  mercy 
upon  the  vanquished,  and  instituted  a  festival  to  their  honour  un- 
der the  same  name. 

I'hey  carry  otf  ^^^  moderation  and  piety,  supported  by  no 
the  h-idesof  Lyn-  stronger  motives  than  those  which  paganism  af- 
Castor  kills  Lyn-    forded,  make  only  a  feeble  opposition  to  violent 
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cius,    Idas   kills    passions;  of  which  we  see  too  frequent  examples 
lux  kills  Idas  '"  ^^'^  conduct  even  of  the  g^veatest  heroes  of 

-— — — !■>■ antiquity.  When  Lyncius  and  Idas  were  about 


to  marry  Phoebe  and  Hilaria  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  they 
invited  Castor  and  Pollux  to  the  nuptial  feast;  but  these  heroes 
also  falling  in  love  with  the  two  young  virgins,  who  were  their 
near  relations,  carried  them  off,  married  them,  and  had  two  sans 
by  them,  named  Anascis  and  Menasinus,  who  afterwards  had  sta- 
tues at  Corinth  in  ihe  temple  built  in  honour  of  their  fathers.  The 
two  disappointed  lovers  stung  to  the  quick  with  this  outrageous 
insult,  having  met  with  their  rivals  sometime  after,  a  battle  en- 
sued in  which  Castor  slew  Lyncius;  but  Idas  revenged  the  death 
of  his  brother  by  killing  Castor:  and  Pollux  again,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Castor,  killed  Idas;  or  as  some  authors  assert,  Idas  was 
struck  dead  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunder-bolt. 

■  As  Pollux  was  reported  immortal,  being  the 

Pollux,  by  per-  _  _ 

mission  of  Jupi-    son  of  Jupiter,  we  are  told  he  supplicated  his  fa- 

J^ortam?  ^' wiTh  ^^^^^'  *°P"^  ^'"™  ^°  ^^^^^^'  °^  ^°  permit  him  to 

Castor,  and  form  share  his  immortality  with  his  brother.  Jupiter 
the  constellation 

of  the  ticins.  -  heard  his  prayer,  and  decreed  that  the  two  bro- 

==^===    thers  should  live  alternately;  so  that  when  one 


was  upon  earth,  the  other  was  confined  in  the  infernal  regions. 
This,  by  the  by,  is  that  alternate  life  and  death  of  which  the  poets 
have  said  so  much  after  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  which  Virgil 
has  happily  expressed  in  the  iEneid:  but  the  foundation  of  this 
fiction,  is,  that  these  two  princes  being  advanced  to  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  formed  in  the  heavens  the  sign  of  the  Twins, 
whereof  one  of  the  stars  is  frequently  below  the  horizon  while 
the  other  is  yet  above  it.  The  Romans  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  this  fiction  in  a  very  singular  manner,  by  sending  every  year 
on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Tyndaridse  near  their  temple,  a 
man  wiihacap  like  theirs,  mounted  upon  horseback,  and  leading 
another  horse  without  a  rider,  intimating  thereby  that  only  one 
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of  those  brothers  appealed  at  a  time.  It  is  ceitdin,  however,  that 
both  of  these  heroes  had  been  buried  near  Scias,  a  town  in  Laco- 
nia;  and  by  a  strange  incongi  uity,  whereof  man  is  but  too  capa- 
ble, a  temple  was  erected  to  their  honour  near  the  place  of  their 
interment,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  one  to  partake  of  divinity, 
tvhen  he  could  not  triumph  over  death. 

.^  The  deification  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  accord- 

Their  deification 
In    Greece,    and    ing  to  Pausanias  and  other  ancients,  was  delayed 

of  their   appari-    °"^y  ^^^^Y  y^ai's  after  their  death.  At  first  they 

tions    explained    xvere  honoured  as  heroes,  but  afterwards  they 
by  an  anecdote. 

■    were  included  in  the  number  of  the  gods  of 

Greece.  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  temple  they  had  in  Sparta,  and  of 
another  at  Athens,  wher'in  divine  honours  were  paid  them.  The 
first  of  these  cities  was  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  the  second 
had  received  singular  services  from  those  heroes,  who  saved  it 
from  pillage.  The  same  author  makes  mention  of  another  temple 
which  they  had  at  Corinth,  and  of  statues  raised  to  them  in  the 
little  island  of  Sphanos. — The  Romans,  who  adopted  their  wor- 
ship, held  them  ever  afterwards  in  high  veneration,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  them,  on  occasion  of  the  aid  they  believed  they  had 
received  from  them  near  the  lake  Rhegillum.  As  they  also 
adopted  the  Greek  fables,  their  authors  make  mention  of  several 
apparitions  of  these  two  divinities.  Cicero  makes  one  of  his  speak- 
ers say  that  they  were  believed  to  have  foretold  to  Vanitus,  the 
victory  he  gained  over  the  Persians;  but  as  this  speaker  was  not 
very  credulous,  he  gives  no  great  faith  to  that  revelation.  Justin 
seriously  relates,  that  in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  the 
Crotonians,  two  young  men  appeared  mounted  upon  white  steeds, 
who  were  taken  for  Castor  and  Pollux.  But  the  adventure  of  two 
Messenians,  of  which  Pausunias  speaks,  teaches  us  what  we  are 
to  think  of  this  sort  of  apparitions.  These  two  young  men,  both 
handsome  and  well  made,  were  called  Panormus  and  Gonipus. 
They  chose  the  time  when  the  Lacedemonians  were  celebrating 
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the  feast  of  the  Dioscuii,  clad  themselves  in  while  tunics  with 
purple  cassocs,  covered  their  heads  with  caps  like  those  heroes, 
and  mounted  the  finest  horses  they  could  procure.  In  this  equi- 
page, and  armed  with  lances,  they  entered  Laconia  and  repaired 
to  the  place  where  the  Lacedemonians  were  assembled  for  the 
sacrifice.  They  were  immediately  taken  for  the  gods  whose  feast 
they  were  celebrating,  and  wbile  the  Lacedemonians  were  pros- 
trating themselves  before  them,  the  two  Messenians  rushed  upon 
them,  killed  several  of  them,  and  then  made  their  escape.  This 
sacrilegious  action  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  calamities 
that  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  Messenians,  who  attributed 
them  to  the  resentment  of  the  incensed  Tyndaridse.  Accordingly, 
when  Epaminondas  wished  to  repair  Messene.  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  his  care  was  to  appease  the  wrath  of  those  gods  by  a  sa- 
crifice. He  had  seen  in  a  dream,  says  Pausanias,  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  excited  him  to  repair  that  city,  and  assured  him  that 
the  wrath  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  had  hitherto  distressed  the  Mes- 
senians, was  now  at  an  end. 

===^^=        These  two  heroes  were  usually  represented 

How  these  he- 
roes were  repre-    on  medals  and  other  monuments,  under  the  fi- 

"  gure  of  two   young  men,   with  a  bonnet  sur- 

mouiittd  by  a  star,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  those  of  the  family 
of  Sulpitia,  quoted  by  Oyzel;  but  more  commonly  by  statues, 
where  they  were  either  on  horseback,  or  had  their  horses  stand- 
ing by  them.  In  like  manner,  whenever  they  are  said  to  have 
made  their  appearance  after  their  death,  it  was  always  on  horse- 
back. 
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SECTION    FIFTH. 

ESCULAPIUS,  HYGEIA,  THELESPHORUS, 

—        ESCULAPIUS,  by  the  Greeks,  was  called 
Several  persons      »      .      .       ^      .  ,.  ,,-  i 

of  the  name  of    Asclepios.*    According  lo  Cicero,  there  were 

Esculapius;     his    several  persons  who  bore  that  name.  "  The  first 

worship        came 

from  Egypt  and     Esculapius,  says  he,  the  god  of  Arcadia,   who 

Phenlcia         into  r       ,      •  r    ,  ,  i  .l        ». 

Greece.  passes  tor  the  inventor  oi  the  probe,  and  the  art 


.  ii-  of  binding  up  wounds,  is  the  son  of  Apollo.  The 
second,  who  was  slain  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  interred  at  Cynosura, 
is  brother  to  the  second  Mercury.  The  third,  who  found  out  the 
use  of  purgatives,  and  the  art  of  drawing  teeth,  is  the  son  of  Ar- 
sippus  and  Arsinoe.  His  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
grove  that  is  consecrated  to  him  is  near  the  river  Lusius."  But 
however  well  acquainted  Cicero  is  with  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  he  appears  rather  ignorant  of  the  source  whence 
they  derived  it;  for  Esculapius  was  actually  known  in  the  oriental 
countries  before  he  was  in  Greece,  whither  his  worship  was 
brought  from  Phenicia  by  the  colony  of  Cadmus,  and  from  Egypt 
by  that  of  Danaus.  Sanchoniathon,  whose  work  was  not  translated 
in  Cicero's  time,  mentions  an  Esculapius,  the  son  of  Sydik  and 
one  of  the  Titanidse,  who  was  more  ancient  than  those  of  Greece. 
And  there  had  been,  as  Marsham  proves,  an  Esculapius  king  of 
Memphis,  son  of  Menes  the  brother  of  the  first  Mercury,  who 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  before  the  Greek  Esculapius.  In  fine,  Eusebius  speaks 
of  an  Esculapius,  whom  he  surnames  Tosorthrus,  an  Egyptian, 
and  a  famous  physician,  to  whom  other  authors  ascribe  the  glory 

*  The  name  of  Asclepios  is  derived  from  that  of  Caleb,  which  the  He- 
brews gave  to  a  dog:  and  in  allusion  to  this  name  of  Esculapius,  dog^ 
•were  kept  in  his  temple,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias. 
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of  inventing  architecture,  and  of  contributing  not  a  little  to  pro- 
pagate in  Egypt  the  use  of  letters  which  Mercury  had  invented. 
It  is  not  therefore  in  Greece,  but  in  Egypt  or  Phenicia  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  first  Esculapius.  Being  honoured  as  a  god  in 
those  two  countries,  his  worship  passed  into  Greece,  and  was  es- 
tablished first  at  Epidaurus,  acity  of  the  Peloponnesus  bordering 
on  the  sea,  where  probably  some  colonies  settled  at  first- 

^^^'''^'^^^'^'^^''^^''==        But  the  Greeks  q-ive  a  very  different  account 

The  Greek  fables  .  . 

concerning     the    of  Esculapius,  whom  they  claim  as  a  native  ot 

Escul  D^  ^^^^  their  own  country.  Besides  many  other  opinions 
"  they  advance  respecting  his  birth,  the  one  most 

generally  received,  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Coronis 
the  daughter  of  Phlegyas  king  of  the  Lapithce  in  Thessaly:  for, 
according  to  Pausanias,  Apollophanes,  to  oblige  the  Messenians, 
who  claimed  the  honour  of  Esculapius's  nativity,  went  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  confirm  the  matter;  but  to  their  disap- 
pointment, Apollo  himself  answered  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Esculapius,  that  Coronis  was  his  mother,  and  that  he  was  born  at 
Epidaurus.     Phlegyas,  the  most  warlike  man  of  his  age,  having 
visited  the  Peloponnesus,  says  Pausanias,  under  pretence  of  tra- 
velling, but  in  fact  to  spy  out  the  situation  of  the  country,  had 
brought  his  daughter  with  him,  who,  to  conceal  her  pregnancy 
from  her  father,  went  to  Epidaurus  where  she  was  delivered  of 
a  son — probably  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  with  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  response  of  the  oracle,  that  he  Avas  the  son 
of  that  god.  The  child  was  exposed  on  a  neighbouring  rnountain, 
Avhere  it  was  suckled  by  one  of  the  goats  that  fed  thereabout, 
guarded  by  the  dog  of  the  flock.  Aristhenes,  the  goat-herd,  having 
reviewed  his  flock,  and  finding  a  she-goat  and  his  dog  wanting, 
went  in  quest  of  them;  he  accordingly  found  them,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  child  all  resplendent  with  light,  he  judged  that  there  was 
something  divine  in  his  nature,  and  the  voice  of  Fame  soon  pub- 
Vol.  III.  3  N 
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lishcd  that  there  was  a  miraculous  infant  born. — As  'he  name  of 

Coronis,  in  the  Greek  lani^uage,  signifies  a  crow,  it  was  also  fabled 

that  Esculapiiis  had  sprung  from  the  egg  of  that  bird,  under  the 

figure  of  a  serpent. 

.  Esculapiiis  was  removed  from  the  place  where 

His    education 
and  skill  in  medi-    he  was  exposed,  and  nursed  by  Trigone,  the  wife 

'  of  the  shepherd  who  had  found  him.   When  he 

had  attained  sufficient  age  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  famous 
centaur  Chiron,  who  flouiished  at  that  time,  his  grandfather 
Phlegyas  sent  him  to  that  learned  preceptor.  Being  of  a  very 
quick  and  lively  genius,  he  made  such  rapid  advances  there, 
especially  in  the  knowledge  and  composition  of  medicines,  of 
which  he  also  invented  many  salutary  ones,  that  he  at  length  be- 
came not  only  a  great  physician,  but  was  even  esteemed  to  be 
the  god  and  inventor  of  medicine. 

=====  This  was  also  the  age  of  Jason  and  Hercules  who 
He  accompanies  ,  ,  ,       ,  ^,  .  i    , 

the     Argonauts,    were  educated  by  the  same  Chiron,  reputed  the 

and        acquires     most  sufTicicnt  man  of  his  time  for  the  instruc- 

great  lame   as  a 

physician,  which    ti()n  of  youth:  he  was  master  both  of  astronomy, 

tjic  Gi'cdcs  extol 

by  a  hyperbole.       music,  the  art  of  war,  and  physic.  Thus  while 

-.-^-.— ^  Hercules  applied  himself  to  wrestling  and  other 

bodily  exercise,  and  Jason  to  the  art  of  war  and  navigation,  Escu- 
lapius  gave  his  whole  attention  to  physic,  in  which  he  made  great 
proficiency.  As  intimacies  contracted  between  school-fellows  are 
commonly  the  most  endearing,  Jason  and  Hercules,  when  they 
set  out  on  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  engaged  Esculapius  to  be 
of  their  party.  Me  rendered  great  services  to  them,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  physician;  and  in  short,  acquired  such  great  reputation 
in  his  art,  that,  like  Hercules,  and  many  others  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  he  was  deified  after  his  death,  as  the  god  of  physic,  and 
formed  the  celestial  sign  czWed  Ser/2e?ita7'ius. — As  the  Greeks  al- 
ways carried  the  encomiums  of  their  great  men  beyond  the  truth,, 
they  said)  by  way  of  hyperbole,  that  Esculapius  was  so  expert  in 
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medicine,  as  not  only  to  cure  the  sick,  but  even  to  raise  the  dead; 
which  made  Pluto  cite  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Jupiter,  com- 
plaining that  his  empire  was  considerably  diminished  by  him,  and 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  entirely  desolate:  whereupon  Jupiter's 
wrath  was  so  inflamed,  that  he  slew  Esculapius  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

.  The  worship  of  the  Grecian  Esculapius  was 

His    worship, 
his  symbols,  and    first  established  at  Epidaurus  which  was  the  place 

representation.  r  i  •    i  •  .1  1  •  1    1..  1  r 

'  of  his  birth,  as  we  have  said.  It  was  noi  long  af- 

ter,  however,   before  his  worship  was  propagated  through  all 
Greece.  "  That  this  worship  began  in  the  town   of   Epidaurus, 
says  Pausanias,  can  be  evinced  from  more  proofs  than  one.  For 
first,  his  feast  is  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence  at 
Epidaurus  than  any  where  else.  In  the  second  place,  the  Athenians 
grant  that  this  feast  was  derived  to  them  from  Epidaurus;  and 
accordingly  they  call  it  Epidauria,  as  well  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  upon  which  the  Epidaurians  began  to  worship  Esculapius 
as  a  god."  He  was  worshipped  at  Epidaurus  under  the  figure  of 
a  serpent;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  having  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  his  statues.  That  which  was  made  of  gold  and  i^ory,  the  work 
of  Thrasimedes  of  Paros,  represented  this  god  seated  on  a  throne, 
having  a  stafF  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  upon  a  serpent's 
head,  with  a  dog  lying  by  him.  Though  Esculapius  was  generally 
represented  bearded,  yet  there  was  one  of  his  statues  without  a 
beard,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias. — From  Epidaurus  the  worship 
of  this  new  god  passed  first  to  Athens,  and  then  to  several  other 
cities  of  Greece.  His  worship  was  carried  to  Pcrgamus  by  Ar- 
chias,  after  he  had  been  cured  of  a  wound  he  had  got  in  the  chase, 
by  going  to  Epidaurus  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Esculapius. 
Accordingly  we  often  find  this  god  represented  upon  the  medals 
of  the  emperors  struck  at  Pergamus.  Upon  a  medallion  struck 
at  that  city,  we  see  Esculapius  with  the  goddess  Fortune,  to  sig- 
nify, no  doubt,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pevgamenians  was  ow- 
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'ingtothe  protection  of  that  god.  From  Pergamus  the  knowledge 
of  Esciilapius  was  propagated  to  Smyrna,  where  a  temple  was 
built  to  him  upon  the  sea  shore,  which  was  still  subsisting  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.   The  island  of  Crete  likewise  received  the 
ivorship  of  this  god,  who  had  a  temple  there  also.  From  Europe 
and  Asia  his  worship  was  carried  into  Africa;  for  he  had  a  tem- 
ple erected  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Balonogrus  in  the  Cyre- 
naicum — The  cock  for  his  sagacity,  and  the  serpent  for  his  pru- 
dence, were  consecrated  to  Esculapius,  to  figure  the  two  qualities 
that  are  very  essential  to  a  physician.  Pausanias  says  they  used  to 
feed  tame  snakes  in  his  temple  at  Epidaurus;  and  it  was  even  al- 
leged that  Esculapius  frequently  showed  himself  under  the  figure 
of   that  reptile.    Accordingly,    the  Romans,   infested   with  the 
plague,  having  consulted  their  sacred  books,  learnt  that  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  it,  they  were  to  go  in  search  of  Esculapius 
at  Epidaurus,  as  we  are  told  by  many  of  the  ancients.  Embassa- 
dors were  deputed  to  that  city,  where  the  priests  gave  them  a- 
tame  adder,  which  they  said  was  Esculapius  himself.  They  em- 
barked with  it,  and  having  arrived  at  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
Avhich  Plutarch  calls  Mesopotamia,  it  came  out  of  the  ship  and 
hid  itself  among  the  reeds  that  grew  on  the  shore.  It  was  from 
that  circumstance  believed  that  the  god  had  chosen  this  place  for 
his  residence,  where  a  temple  was  immediately  built;  thus  was 
the  worship  of  Esculapius  established  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the 
city  462. — A  similar  adventure  to  the  above,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, was  likewise  practised  by  those  who  built  the  city  of  Li- 
rnera  in  Laconia,  who  also  sent,  upon  that  occasion,  to  seek  for 
Esculapius — And  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  god  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  gave  rise  to  the  trick  of  one  Alex- 
ander,  which  Lucian  pleasantly  relates.    This  impostor  having 
conveyed  a  young  serpent  into  the  shell  of  a  crow's  e^^,  placed 
it  in  the  foundation  of  a  temple  that  was  about  to  be  built  in  hon- 
our of  Esculnpias,  and  rcpoiled  Unt  he  had  there  found  that  egg 
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and  havins>'  openeil  it  in  tiie  piesence  of  many  persons,  no  doubt 
was  entertained  that  the  reptile  was  Esculapius,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  propitious  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  impos- 
tor having  retired  for  sometime  after,  appeared  again  with  a  large 
snake,  which  he  had  tamed;  and  the  credulous  people,  believing 
that  it  was  the  god  of  physic,  were  zealous  to  consult  him  at  the 
expense  of  large  contributions,  whereby  he  amassed  great  wealth. 


■■  ■  The   other   gods  of   physic,    and  of  health, 

phS,\c;  their  a"^ong  the  Greeks,  were,  Hygeia,  Thelespho- 

worship,  symbols  j-ug^  Jaso,  and  Panacea,  who  were  supposed  to 
and    representa- 
tion, be  the  children  of   Esculapius  and   Meditrina. 


'I.  The  Pergamenians,  as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias, 

upon  the  faith  of  an  oracle,  worshipped  Thelesphorus  as  a  god, 
whom  the  Epidaurians,  in  the  worship  they  paid  him,  called 
Acesios,  or  health -giving-:  thus  we  are  to  consider  Thelesphorus 
as  the  god  of  convalescents. — Pausanias  tells  as  that  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Esculapius  at  Sicyon,  was  a  statue  of  Hygeia,  the  goddess 
of  health,  covered  with  a  veil,  to  which  the  ladies  of  that  town 
dedicated  their  locks.  We  find  her  often  represented  upon 
monuments  and  medals,  sometimes  with  her  father,  but  more 
frequently  by  herself.  The  Romans  especially  entertained  a  high 
veneration  for  that  goddess,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  savi- 
our of  the  empire,  and  gave  her  that  title  upon  their  medals.  She 
is  commonly  represented  as  a  young  woman,  holding  a  serpent 
in  one  hand,  and  a  patera  in  the  other:  sometimes  the  serpent 
seems  to  be  drinking  out  of  the  patera;  sometimes  he  is  intwined 
about  the  body  of  tlie  goddess;  or  meekly  coiled  up  in  her  lap, 
while  she  is  majestically  seated  upon  a  rock,  to  betoken  that 
health  defies  the  storms  of  calamity. — Thelesphorus  is  always 
represented  as  a  young  man,  with  a  long  robe  that  envelopesthe 
whole  of  his  body,  insomuch  that  even  his  arms  are  not  to  be 
seen;  with  a  kind  of  hood  upon  his  head,  leaving  bare  only  his 
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face.  This  ature  contains  no  doubt  some  mystery;  but  whether  it 
signifies  that  patients  should  be  well  covered,  or  something  else, 
we  cannot  determine. . 


SECTION    SIXTH. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  HEROES 
OR  DEMI-GODS. 

AS  every  one,   during  the  heroic  ages  of 


Of  the  idea  the 
Greeks    had    of    Greece,  who  distinguished  himself  by  services 

S-gods°^^  ^"^  rendered  the  public,  and  for  various  other  pre- 
=====  tences  both  public  and  private,  received  heroic 
honours,  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  sketch  even 
the  most  cursory  account  of  their  history,  individually.  We  shall 
therefore  be  content  with  adding  here,  a  general  account  of  their 
worship,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  principal  of 
them.— The  term  Hero  was  synonymous  with  that  of  Demi-god, 
among  the  Greeks;  for  they  conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of 
their  heroes  and  illustrious  men,  who  signalized  themselves  by 
their  glorious  deeds.  They  considered  them  as  a  kind  of  giants, 
who  had  a  stature  far  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  men.  This  at 
least  is  the  idea  given  us  of  them  by  the  poets;  and  Homer  espe- 
cially, makes  them  throw  stones  of  such  a  size  and  weight,  that 
four  men  of  his  time  could  not  raise  from  the  ground.  The  his- 
torians have  sometimes  described  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
poets;  and  Pausanias  says  Polydama  was  the  tallest  man  that  had 
been  seen  since  the  heroic  age. 

-■  The  original  of  the  term  Hero  is  very  ob- 

The  etymology 
of  the  term  hero     scure;  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  num- 

is  very  uncertain.     ,  r    .  ,      .  .  i  .     •.  i     ..  •      ^ 

^  ber  of  etymologies  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients. 

Some  derive  it  from  the  word  Eros^  which  signifies  love,  to  de- 

rrote  that  the  Heroes  were  the  offspring  of  the  love  of  the  gods 
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for  mortal  virgins,  or  the  love  of  the  goddesses  for  men;  for 
there  were  an  abundance  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  both  descrip- 
tions. The  opinion  of  Serviiis  deviates  but  little  fronri  this,  when 
he  says  "  the  appellation  of  Hero  was  given  to  those  who  sprung 
from  the  embraces  of  Spirits  under  visible  forms,  with  mortal 
virgins:"  but  this  original  cannot  hold,  without  exceptions,  since 
we  find  several  heroes  who  were  avowedly  the  sons  of  mere  mor- 
tals. But  there  can  be  no  instruction  or  amusement  in  pursuing 
these  etymologies  further,  as  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  in- 
correct, and  that  the  original  appellation  itself  denoted  the  valour 
and  courage  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 
•  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  informs  us  of  the 

betweeVthe  wo"    distinction  that  was  made  between  the  gods  and 

ship  of  the  heroes    t^g  heroes.  According  to  them,  the  worship  of 

and  the  gods,  had 

many  exceptions,    the  gods  consisted  of  sacrifices  and  libations, 


■  which,  say  they,  are  honours  due  to  divinity; 
whereas,  that  of  heroes  was  only  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity, 
wherein  the  memory  of  their  exploits  was  celebrated.  Pausanias 
says  that  at  the  dedication  of  cities,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  and  that  heroes  were  invoked  merely  by  prayers.  When 
Epaminondas,  adds  he,  designed  to  re-establish  the  Messenians, 
and  built  them  a  city,  after  having  consulted  the  augurs,  and  upon 
their  report,  made  choice  of  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  built, 
the  Arcadians,  the  Messenians,  and  the  Thebans,  offered  each  to 
their  own  gods  private  sacrifices,  and  then  they  all  invoked  the 
heroes  of  the  country.  But  this  distinction  did  not  always  subsist, 
since  wc  have  many  instances  of  heroes  being  honoured  with  sa- 
crifices in  the  same  inanner  as  the  gods. 

=====         So  firmly  were  they  persuaded  that  the  he- 

The  heroes  &s  • 

well  as  the  gods,    ''°^^  nUercstecl  themselves  as  well  as  the  gods 

supposed  to  re-    j^  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  they  were  even 
venge    the    mis- 
conduct of  men.     believed  to  be  the  avengers  of  impiety.  The  ex- 

=====    amples  of  this,  quoted  by  Pausanias,  are  very 
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authentic.  »  Cleomenes,  says  he,  having  corrupted  the  priestess 
of  Delphi,  to  induce  her  to  declare  that  Demaratus  was  not  the 
lawful  son  of  Aristo,  thereby  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown, 
and  having  stabbed  himself  in  one  of  (hose  fits  of  madness  to 
which  he  was  subject,  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  punishment 
from  the  gods  and  heroes.  And  indeed,  continues  that  historiani 
it  was  not  the  first  instance  of  the  vengeance  which  the  gods  and 
heroes  inflict  upon  men.  Protesilaus,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Eleus,  and  who  was  a  hero  no  less  celebrated  than  Argus,  pun- 
ished with  his  own  hand  the  Persian  Artacetus:  and  ever  since 
the  Megereians  presumed  to  appropriate  to  themselves  and  cul- 
tivate the  lands  consecrated  to  the  divinities  of  Eleusis,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  appease  their  wrath." 
=====        It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  time  the 

Tne  origin  ot  ^^orship  of  heroes  commenced.  The  ancients, 
the     worship    or  *^  • 

heroes  in  Greece  and  even  Pausanias  himself  who  says  so  much 
attributed         by  ...  ~   . 

some  to  Cadmus,  about   this   worship,  give  us  no  account  ot   its 


^=====  original.  But  among  the  moderns  we  have  men 
of  learning,  who,  discerning  no  traces  of  this  worship  till  the 
time  of  Cadmus,  conclude  from  thence,  that  he  had  brought  it 
from  Phenicia  into  Greece.  From  that  period,  say  they,  com- 
menced the  practice  among  the  Greeks,  of  honouring  the  funerals 
of  their  relations  by  festivals,  invocations,  and  offerings;  of  erect- 
ing to  them  remarkable  tombs,  whither  they  repaired,  especially 
on  the  day  of  their  anniversary,  there  to  do  them  honour.  To 
these  tombs  very  soon  succeeded  statues  and  altars.  Every  private 
person  was  permitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  ancestors;  but 
often  their  fame  reached  no  farther  than  the  extent  of  their  own 
family.  But  it  was  otherwise  as  to  those  on  whom  cities  and  king- 
doms conferred  honours.  They  were  commonly  persons  who  had 
done  valuable  services  to  the  state,  and  signalized  themselves  by 
some  great  achievements,  whose  names  thereby  became  very  fa-' 
ijious,  and  were  propagated  every  where.  Thus  we  may  distin- 
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guish  two  sorts  of  heroes;  those  who  were  honoured  only  in  their 
.own  families,  and  were  the  same  as  their  god  Penates:  others 
had  heroic  honours  conferred  on  them,  by  public  decree,  and 
thereby  became  the  heroes  of  a  whole  nation.  1*0  the  one  were 
erected  only  tombs,  which  served  for  altars;  while  the  monu* 
ments  that  were  raised  to  others  dilTered  but  little  from  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods.  To  these,  mysteries  and  festivals  were  institu- 
ted, and  a  succession  of  priests  destined  to  their  service. 

^,        ~^     .   ~         In  the  family  of  Cadmus,  besides  that  prince 
The    principal  ' 

heroes  and  hero-    himself,  there  were,  his  sister  Europa ;  his  bro- 

incs  of  Greece 

_— -jjjjjj^^^^^jjj^;;^    ther  Atymnus;  and  his  four  daughters,  Argavej 

Autonoe  and  her  husband  Aristeus,  Ino  and  her  son  Melicerta, 
Semele  and  her  sou  Bacchus. — In  the  family  of  Minos,  besides 
that  prince  himself,  there  were,  Rhadamanthus,  Androgeos,  and 
some  others.— In  the  family  of  Inachus,  there  were,  besides  him- 
self, Danae,  Perseus,  Hercules,  and  Alcmena. — In  the  family  of 
Pelops,  there  were  himself  and  his  wife  Hippodamia,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Helen,  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon.— -In  the  family  of 
..^acusj  there  were  besides  himself,  Peleus  his  son,  and  Achilles. 
— In  that  of  Priam,  were  Hector,  Cassandra,  and  Helenus. — At 
Athens  there  were,Cecrops,  Erichthonius,  Pandion,  Theseus  and 

Hippolitus.  At  Eleusis  there  were,  Triptolemus  and  Celeus 

We  may  also  reckon  in  the  number  of  heroes,  the  soothsayer 
Amphiaraus,  his  son  Amphilochus,  Phoroneus,  Orpheus,  Prote- 
silaus.  Areas,  Idomeneus,  Emeriones,  Melampus,  Adrastus, 
Idas,  Machaon,  Polemocrates,  Podalirius,  Areotopotes,  Alaban- 
dus,  and  Calcas  the  soothsayer,  so  famous  at  the  sige  of  Troy. 
— The  apotheosis  also  of  Homer,  represented  upon  an  ancient 
monument  explained  by  Cuper,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this 
poet  was  likewise  worshipped  at  least  as  a  demi-god. — A  passage 
in  Pausanias  gives  us  the  names  of  several  heroes,  whom  Jie  calls 
Efiojiymes.  A  little  above  the  place  where  the  senate  was  heldj. 
Vol.  in.  5  O 
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are  the  statues  of  these  heroes,  from  whom  the  Athenian  tribes 
aftervrards  took  their  names:   the  first  is  Hipfiocoon  the  son  of 
Neptune;  Antiochus  the  son  of  Hercules  is  the  second;  and  the 
third  is  Telamon  the  father  of  Ajax. — Among  the  Athenians  we 
may  also  reckon  Leos,  who  by  the,  advice  of  the  oracle  devoted 
his  daughter  for  the  safety  of  the  state;  Erectheus,  who  defeated 
the  Eleusinians  and  slew  their  general;  Immarandus  the  son  of 
Eumolpus;  jEgeus  the  father  of  Theseus;  Acamas  one  of  the 
sons  of  Theseus;  and  Thcagcncs,  who  was  so  oflen  conqueror 
at  the  Olympic  games;   as  having  been  honoured  with  heroic 
monuments. — Pirithous,  Oedipus,  and  Adrastus,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias,  had  their  heroic  monuments  in  Attica;  and  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  had  his  in  Arcadia.  The  same  author  says  that 
Pelops,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  a  temple  at  Al- 
ces,  and  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  to  him;  for,  says  he,  the 
Eleans  esteem  that  prince  as  far  above  other  heroes,  as  they  es- 
teem Jupiter  above  the  other  gods.  They  sacrificed  to  him  by 
the  side  of  a  ditch,  where  the  Arcons  used  to  perform  that  cere- 
mony every  year,  before   they  entered  upon  their  office;   and 
their  sacrifice  had  this  singularity  in  it,  that  no  part  of  the  victim 
was  allotted  to  divination.— Deucalion  had  altars  in  Greece,  and 
was  honoured  as  a  divinity.  Diomedes  was  esteemed' a  god,  and 
had  a  temple  and  a  sacred  grove  at  Timavirs.  Phidias  was  hon- 
oured with  sacrifices  by  his  descendants.  Hermotimus  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  among  the  Clazomenians.  Pandarus  was  wor- 
shipped in  Lycia;  Phoroneus  had  a  temple  at  Corinth;  Acesidas 
and  Acesius  had  also  heroic  monuments  in  Greece;  and  so  had 
Adrastus,  ^thlius,  Agamedes,  and  Trophonius  surnamed  Jupi- 
ter, who^had  the  famous  oracle;  also  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  the 
two  Ajaxes,  and  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles:  and  Lycurgus,  if 
wc  may  believe  Strabo,  had  a  temple  at  Lacedemon, — Pausanias 
who  of  all  the  ancients  has  enlarged  the  most  on  this  subject, 
having  travelled  over  Greece  which  abounded  in  heroic  monu- 
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ments,  among  a  vast  number  of  others,  speaks  of  those  of  Bel- 
leiophon,  Atys,  Augeas,  and  Chiron  so  celebrated  for  his  wis- 
dom; also  those  of  Triptolemus  Avhose  temple  was  at  Eleusis, 
and  Zarax  a  man  of  great  fame,  who  had  learnt  music  fron» 
Apollo  himself. — Philip  king  of  Macedon,  was  too  illustrious  not 
to  acquire  heroic  honours;  accordingly  he  had  in  Alecs  a  chapel 
in  the  form  of  a  rotundo,  where  he  also  had  a  statue  of  gold,  by 
the  hand  of  Leochares.  But  however  ambitious  his  son  Alexander 
was,  to  be  taken  into  the  number  of  the  great  gods,  he  did  not 
even  attain  to  the  honours  of  a  hero,  or  demi-god;  at  least,  if  any 
worship  was  paid  to  him,  it  was  not  very  extensive.  Pausanias 
enumerates  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  however,  in  the  number  of 
heroes  who  had  divine  honours. — This  curious  traveller,  after 
naming  so  many  heroes,  has  not  forgotten  the  illustrious  women 
who  attained  to  the  same  honours.  Besides  the  daughters  of  Cad- 
mus, he  says  Cassandra  the  daughter  of  Priam  had  a  temple  in 
Greece;  Alcmena  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  of  her  son  Hercu- 
les; Andromache  had  heroic  monuments  in  the  same  country; 
Anaxandra,  Aphea,  and  the  Trojan  Aimene,  had  likewise  altars 
there;  Coronis,  the  mother  of  Esculapius,  was  worshipped  there 
with  her  son;  Helen  had  a  temple  at  Lacedemon;  and  so  had  Cy- 
nisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  games.  Hilaria 
and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  lodamia,  who  was 
transformed  into  a  stone;  Iphimedia,  Laphria,  and  Latria,  Mega- 
nira,  Latona  the  mother  of  Apollo  Diana,  and  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  professed  the  art  of  prediction  like 
her  father,  had  heroic  monuments.  The  tomb  of  Rhadina  was 
honoured  by  unfortunate  lovers,  and  the  temple  of  Octavia  was 
in  high  repute. 
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DEIFIED  VIRTUES. 

WE  have  already  stated  in  the  first  volume,  when  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  Idolatry,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  after  they  had  peopled  heaven  and  hell  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  with  numberless  deities,  still  actuated  by  an 
insatiable  rage  for  the  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  a  depraved 
worship,  deified  every  virtue  and  every  vice,  every  passion  and 
every  affection  of  the  mind,  and  even  conferred  on  every  function 
of  human  life,  and  every  species  of  crime,  a  guardian  or  tutelar 
divinity.  Before  we  draw  this  volume  to  a  close,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  principal  deities  of  this  order,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  rest  of  them,  from  what  we  have  said  on 
this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  as  just  mentioned. 

VIRTUE    AND   HONOUR. 

The  philosophers,  the  orators,  and  poets,  had  made  so  many 
eloquent  encomiums  upon  ^^irtue,  the  only  source  from  which 
they  derived  their  happiness,  tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  admiration  they  inspired  for  so  glorious  an  object  from  pass- 
ing into  the  enthusiasm  of  adoration.  Accordingly  she  was  dei- 
fied, and  antiquity  has  left  us  several  traces  of  the  religious  wor- 
ship that  v.'as  paid  to  this  divinity.  Plutarch  and  others  inform  us, 
that  Scipio,  who  razed  Numantia,  was  the  first  who  consecrated 
a  temple  to  this  goddess.  Marcellus,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same 
author,  designing  to  build  a  temple  of  the  spoils  of  the  Sicilians 
to  the  same  goddess  and  to  Honour,  consulted  the  pontiffs,  who 
prohibited  it  under  pretext  that  one  and  the  same  temple  could 
not  contain  those  two  divinities;  thus  he  built  two  adjoining  to 
each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  Cicero  remarks,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Honour  without  passing 
through  that  of  Virtue,  to  teach  men  that  true  honour  was  only 
to  be  attained  by  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  was  even  to  support 
this  wise  maxim,  that  Virtue  was  sometimes  painted  with  wings, 
to  Ultimate  the  velocity  with  which  she  proclaimed  the  honour 
of  those  who  possessed  her.  Plutarch  furnishes  us  with  another 
remark  to  this  purpose:  he  says  they  sacrificed  to  Honour  with 
the  head  uncovered,  because  it  was  usual  to  uncover  at  meetinpj 
those  who  by  their  virtue  had  acquired  honour  in  the  wovld.  And 
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■we  learn  from  Piiny,  that  Fab.  Hutilianus  was  the  first  who  pass- 
ed a,la\v  ihat  on  the  ides  of  July  the  PiOman  knights  should 
march  on  horseback  fiom  the  temple  of  Honour  to  the  Capitol. 
— Plautus,  in..the  prologue  to  his  Amphitryo,  names  Virtue 
among  the  other  f^ods  whom  Mercury  there  speaks  of;  and  Lu- 
cian  says  Fortune  used  her  so  very  ill,  thai  she  durst  no  longer  ap- 
pear at  Jupiter's  court — an  ingenious  allegory,  applicable  to  vir- 
tuous people,  who  are  too  often  persecuted  by  those  who  have 
despoiled  Ihem  of  their  substance. — Virtue  was  usually  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  venerable  matron,  leaning  against  a 
pillar.  We  find  this  divinity,  however,  upon  some  medals  of 
Gordian  end  Numerian,  under  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  beard. 

HOPE. 

Had  Hope  escaped  when  the  imprudent  Epimetheus  opened 
Pandora's  box,  no  resource  had  been  left  to  man  against  the  ca- 
lamities he  daily  labours  under.  But  as  she  alone  remained  in 
that  fatal  box,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ancients  made 
a  divinity  of  her.  Cicero  defines  hope  to  be  the  exfiectation  of  good 
— bonorum  exfiectatio;  which  is  conformable  to  the  definition  of 
the  Apostles,  sfies  est  futurorum  bonorum.  Future  good,  whether 
in  this  life,  or  in  the  worlci  to  come  is  its  object;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble the  pagans  themselves  extended  it  thus  far.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  immortality,  says  Cicero,  that  the  heroes  so  cheerfully  resigned 
themselves  to  death.  The  wisest  among  the  heathens  have 
showed  us  what  influence  hope  and  fear  are  capable  of  producing 
upon  the  minds  of  t;  ose  who  take  a  neai  view  of  future  life. 
What  Plato  says  to  this  purpose  is  admirable  beyond  encomium. 
*'  Know  Socrates,  that  when  any  one  is  at  the  point  of  death,  anx- 
ious doubts  and  fears  arise  in  his  mind,  from  a  reflection  on  the 
errors  of  his  life.  Then  it  is,  that  the  pains  and  torments  reserved 
for  the  guilty  in  the  other  world,  which  he  had  hitherto  accounted 
as  only  so  many  ridiculous  fables,  and  made  them  the  objects  of 
his  raillery,  begin  to  afi"ect  him,  and  make  an  impression  upon 
him.  apprehending  that  all  these  things  may  be  real.  Thus, 
whether  it  be  that  his  mind  is  enfeebled  by  age,  or  that  having 
death  nearer  at  hand,  he  examines  things  v/ith  greater  attention, 
his  soul  is  seized  with  fear  and  dread,  and  if  he  has  injured  any 
one,  he  sinks  into  despair;  while  he,  who  has  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with,  feels  that  siueet  hope  springing  up  in  his  mind, 
which  Pindar  so  happily  calls  the  nurse  of  old  uge."  This  is  one 
of  those  refined  sentiments  which  right  reason  dictated  to  the 
philosophers  who  were  so  wise  as  to  consult  and  heuiken  to  this 
sacred  guide.  It  was  virttie,  according  to  Cicero,  that  inspired 
the  hope  of  immoriaiiiy,  and  that  same  immortality  animated 
hope.  There  is  nothing  melancholy,  says  he,  in  that  death  which 
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Itadbto  immoitdlity.  So  thought  the  wiser  heathens,  and  nothing 
could  be  objected  to  their  morality  as  to  this  ariiclc,  had  they 
gone  no  further  than  to  consider  Hope  as  a  virtue;  but  they  actu- 
ally made  a  divinity  of  it  Cicero  speaks  of  one  temple  of  this 
goddess  Titus  l^ivius  mentions  tliai  wliich  stood  in  the  herb- 
market,  and  another  which  Publius  Victor  erected  to  her  in  tlie 
seventh  region.  M.  Fuliius  the  censor  consecrated  another  lo  her 
near  the  Tiber. —  Whether  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  the  worship  of  tl.is  goddess,  is  not  determined.  It  is  cer- 
tain however,  that  the  latter  worshipped  her  under  the  name  of 
Elpis. —  Hope  is  represented  upon  some  ancient  monutnents,  and 
frequently  upon  the  medals  of  the  emperors,  sometimes  with  a 
cornucopia,  or  with  flowers  and  fruits,  or  a  bee-hive,  with  the  in- 
scription of  Sfies  PubHca:  Sfies  Pafiuli  Romania  ifc.  The  above 
symbols  fissured  the  blessings  that  were  looked  for  from  this 
consoling  goddess.  In  fine,  we  often  find  her  with  one  hand  rest- 
ing upon  an  altar  which  M.  Aurelius  Pacorus  dedicated  lo  her. 
— As  Hope  had  her  temples  and  altars,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  she  had  her  sacrifices  too;  but  antiquity  gives  us  no  account 
of  the  victims  that  were  offered  to  her^ 

As  Piety,  whether  it  has  for  its  object  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
one's  p.irents,  or  our  country,  has  always  been  respected  in  all 
human  society,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Romans  made  this 
virtue  a  divinity,  and  the  object  of  a  leligious  worship.  M.  Atti- 
lius  Glabrio  built  a  temple  to  her  in  the  herb-market,  and  another, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Fii^ty  toivarda  parents,  in  the  place  where 
the  woman  dwelt  who  had  nourished  her  father,  condemned  to 
starve  in  piison,  with  the  milk  of  her  own  breast. 

MERcr. 

We  learn  from  Pausanias  the  name  of  a  goddess,  which  may 
be  rendered  by  the  synonymous  terms,  Mercy,  Indulgence,  Com- 
passion, Pity.  The  life  of  man,  says  he,  is  obnoxious  to  so  many 
hardships  and  sufferings,  that  this  goddess  deserves  to  be  in  the 
highest  esteem.  All  nations  of  the  world  should  ofter  sacrifices 
to  her,  because  they  all  stand  mutually  in  need  of  her  influence. 
All  that  we  know  further  about  her,  is,  that  she  had  an  alt  ir  at 
Athens,  and  that  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Asylum  to  the  temple  they  erected  to  this  goddebs. 

CLEMES'cr,' 

Clemency  was  also  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  she  hud  a  tem- 
ple, as  appears  from  a  medal  of  Julius  Ctesar.  Upon  other  medals 
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she  has  also  her  symbols,  which  were  a  bough,  the  patera,  and 
the  spear. 

The  ancients  made  a  divinity  of  Truth;  and,  as  Plutarch  and 
several  others  relate,  believed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sa- 
turn. Whether  is  it,  queries  that  judicious  author,  because  Saturn 
is  timet  or  because  he  was  the  most  just  of  men,  that  he  has  been 
-accounted  the  father  of  Truth?  This  is  what  he  does  not  deter- 
mine, though  he  inclines  to  believe,  that  it  was  for  his  having 
strictly  practised  the  rules  of  justice,  that  he  had  this  virtue  giver* 
him  for  his  daughter.  And  as  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  the  just 
Saturn,  so  was  she  the  mother  of  Virtue:  which  genealogy  shows 
that  men,  even  when  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  followed 
sometimes  the  light  of  refined  reason. — Philostratus,  in  the 
image  of  Amphiaraus,  represents  Truth  as  a  young  \\rgin  clad 
in  a  robe,  whose  whiteness  rivalled  that  of  the  snow,  tjii'pocrates 
in  one  of  his  letters  also  gives  her  portrait,  thus:  repiesent  to 
yourself,  says  he,  a  fine  woman  of  a  proper  stature  modestly 
dressed,  with  a  thousand  attractive  charms,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
especially,  resembling  that  of  the  stars,  and  you  will  have  a  just 
idea  of  this  divinity.  Lactantius  has  left  us  a  saying  of  Democri- 
tus,  that  Truth  lay  hid  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  so  difficult  it  is  to 
accomplish  the  discovery  of  it.  But  that  philosopher  rather  al- 
luded to  Truth  as  a  prhiciple  of  science,  than  to  Truth  as  a  mo- 
ral virtue,  the  object  upon  which  the  ancients  conferred  divine 
honours. 

FIDELIfr. 

Fidelity,  for  thus  we  are  to  understand  the  word  Fides^  of  which 
the  pagans  had  not  the  same  idea  with  us,  was  also  a  divinity 
among  the  Romans.  It  was  the  funetion  of  this  goddess  to  pre- 
side over  truth  in  commerce,  and  sincerity  in  promises.  It  was 
by  her,  that  security  was  given  against  deceit  and  falsehood,  since 
she  was  called  upon  to  witness  their  engagements,  and  the  oath 
made  in  her  name,  or  that  of  Jupiter  Fidius,  which  amounts  to 
the  same,  was  of  A\  oaths  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  Notiiing 
was  more  revered  than  Fidelity,  which  even  among  the  pagans 
had  for  its  foundation  religion  itself,  and  what  Cicero  says  of  it 
in  regard  to  the  pagan  deities,  will  ever  hold  true  with  all  reli- 
gions; take  away,  says  he,  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  gdds, 
and  Fidelity  is  at  an  end. —  The  temple  of  Faith  or  Fidelity 
erected  by  Calatius  was  in  the  Capitol  near  that  of  Jupiter.  Fes- 
tus,  upon  the  authority  of  Agathocles,  says  that  jEneas,  on  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  also  consecrated  one  to  the  same  goddess:  but 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plutarch  make  the  first  temple 
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FIDELITY. 


greeted  to  this  goddess,  to  have  been  l)iiilt  by  Niinia  Pompilius. 
rhis  prince  hdd  likewise  ordered  the  piiests,  whom  he  appointed 
,0  pieside  over  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  to  wear  white  vest- 
ments when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her.  What  induced  Nunia 
Pompilius  to  make  Fidelity  one  of  the  Roman  divinities,  is  thus 
•elated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  "  In  order,  says  he,  to  en- 
^fige  his  people  to  mutual  fidelity  and  truth  in  their  contracts 
ivith  one  another,  he  had  recourse  to  a  method  which  the  most 
:elebrated  legislators  had  not  as  yet  devised.  He  remarked  that 
the  public  contiacts,  and  those  made  before  witnesses,  were 
pretty  regularly  observed,  and  that  few  who  contracted  in  that 
manner  were  found  to  violate  their  promises,  because  men  na- 
turally have  a  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  those  in  whose  pre- 
sence they  have  come  under  engagements.  He  observed  on  the 
3ther  hand,  that  those  sorts  of  compacts  that  were  made  without 
ivitnessca,  and  depended  merely  upon  the  honesty  of  the  parties 
contracting,  were  still  more  inviolable  than  the  former;  whence 
he  concluded,  that,  by  deifying  Fidelity,  he  would  make  this 
sort  of  contracts  still  more  binding.  Besides,  it  appeared  to  him 
unreasonable,  that  while  divine  honours  were  paid  to  several 
other  virtues,  Fidelity  aIone,the  most  sacred  principle  in  the 
■world,  aiid  at  the  same  time  the  most  worthy  of  veneration  among 
men,  should  be  honoured  neither  in  public  nor  private.  Full  of 
so  laudable  a  design,  he  was  the  first  who  built  a  temple  to  public 
Faith,  and  instituted  sacrifices  whereof  he  ha^d  the  charges  de- 
frayed by  the  public,  as  he  did  with  respect  to  several  other  gods, 
in  hopes  that  the  veneration  for  so  fundamental  a  virtue,  which 
he  propagated  through  the  city,  would  insensibly  communicate 
itself  to  each  individual.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture: 
Faith  came  to  be  so  reveied,  and  held  in  such  religious  awe  by 
the  Romans,  that  she  alone  had  more  force  than  witnesses  and 
oaths:  insomuch  that  if  there  arose  any  litigation  among  those 
■who  had  contracted  together  without  witnesses,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  faith  of  the  defendant,  and  the  controversy  went 
no  further.  It  was  the  common  method  too  for  magistrates,  in 
cases  of  intricacy,  to  refer  the  determination  to  \\\t  faith  of  the 
contending  parties."* — The  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
figure,  near  which  two  hands  are  joining  or  embracing  each 
other,  represents  this  goddess,  since  it  is  with  the  joining  of 
hands  that  mutual  faith  is  usually  plighted. 


*  The  same  prince  appointed  a  god  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  land  marks, 
and  the  avenger  of  encroachments  which  one  neighbour  made  upon  an- 
other. In  fine,  he  made  several  other  regulations  in  religion,  all  by  the 
direction  of  the  nymph  Egenira,  whom  he  affected  to  consult  in  a  grove 
not  far  from  Rome. 
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CONCOSD,    PEACE,   AND    TRANQUILLIl'r. 

Though  Concord,  Peace,  and  Tranquillity,  seem  to  present 
but  one  and  the  same  idea,  it  is  however  certain,  that  the  Romans 
made  three  distinct  t^oddessesof  them.  The  first  had  several  tem- 
ples at  Rome,  one  in  the  Capiiol,  which  the  dictator  M  Furius 
Camillus  had  huilt,  where  the  senators,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  frequent- 
ly assembled  to  deliberate  about  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  Flavius  had  built  a  chapel  of  brass 
in  honour  of  the  same  goddess,  with  the  money  raised  by  a  tax 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  revenues.  Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  and 
some  others  of  the  ancients,  frequently  speak  of  the  chapels  and 
altars  of  this  goddess;  as  also  of  the  statue  which  was  consecrated 
to  her  by  the  censor  Quint  us  Marcius;  and  of  the  temple  which) 
was  erected  to  her,  or  at  least  repaired  by  Livia  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. Concord  was  addressed  particularly  to  promote  a  good 
agreement  in  families,  between  husband  and  wife,  between  citiV 

zens,  &c.  Ecc. As  the  power  of  Concord  was  confined  within  iliei 

city  and  houses,  so  that  of  Peace  was  extended  to  all  the  en)pire, 
She  had  magnificent  temples;  and  that  which  Claudius  had  be- 
gun, and  Vespasian  finished,  was  little  short  of  any  in  Rome.  If 
we  may  believe  Suetonius,  Josephus,  and  St.  Jerom,  the  emperor 
deposited  there,  the  precious  and  rich  spoils  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  this  temple  assembled  those  who  professed  the 
fine  arts,  to  dispute  about  their  prerogatives,  that  in  the  orebcnce 
of  the  goddess  of  Peace  all  warmth  might  be  banished  finm  their 
debates.  This  goddess  had  als  >  in  the  same  city  an  altar  which 
was  very  much  frequented.  Monuments  represented  her  to  us 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman  crowned  with  laurel,  olive,  or  chap- 
lets  of  roses,  while  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  caduceus,  and  in  the 
other  ears  of  corn,  the  symbol-of  that  plenty  which  she  procures. 
Aristophanes  gives  her  Venus  and  the  Graces  for  her  compa- 
nions.  Tranquillity  the  happy  effect  of  Concord  and  Peace,  had 

also  her  temples  at  Rome,  without  the  Porta  Collina  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Augustine.  "  I  am  surprised,  says  that  holy  father,  that 
when  they  attributed  divinity  to  every  thing,  almost  to  every  ac- 
tion, and  built  temples  within  the  city  to  the  goddess  Agerona 
who  incites  us  to  action,  to  the  goddess  Stimula  who  makes  us 
over-act,  to  Murcia  who  renders  us  soft  and  indolent,  as  we  are 
told  by  Pomponius,  and  to  the  goddess  Strenua  who  inspires  us 
with  courage;  they  should  not  have  received  among  them  Quies 
the  goddess  of  Tranquillity^  but  left  her  without  the  CoUine  gate." 
However,  as  they  gave  Orcus,  the  god  of  the  dead,  the  epithet 
of  Quietalis,  to  denote  the  rest  and  peaceful  state  of  the  Shades, 
learned  authors  will  have  it,  that  the  worship  of  this  goddess  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Orcus. 
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JUSTICE   AND   E(iUITY FELICITY. 


JUSriCE   ANH   EQUlTr. 

Tlioughin  general  the  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  The- 
"tnii  as  the  goddess  of  Justice,  yet  the  latter  had  their  Justice  and 
Equity  besides;  whom  they  represented  upon  their  medals,  and 
or»  the  monuments  that  were  consecrated  to  then».  They  gave 
Jusice  the  figure  of  a  woman  sitting  with  a  cup  in  one  hand,  and 
a  scoitve  in  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  medals  of  Hadrian 
and  Alexander  Mammeus.  Tliey  also  represented  Equity  under 
the  fig-ire  of  a  woman,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
scales  ii.  the  other.  This  goddess  was  confounded  with  Astrtea, 
and  with  Dice,  to  whom  we  have  a  hymn  under  the  name  of  Or- 
plieus,  wlerein  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  destines  incense  to 
lier. 

FELIClTr. 

■  ^  St.  AugUsiMe  is  justly  surprised  that  the  Romans,  who  h^d 
introduced  a  gio^t  many  gods  unknown  to  other  nations,  should 
have  been  so  \at«  in  laking  Felicity  into  the  number.  »  For,  says 
that  learned  fajur  of  the  church,  if  the  books  and  ceremonies 
ot  the  pagans  are  n-qe,  and  Felicity  be  a  goddess,  why  did  they 
not  adore  her  alohe,  since  she  was  capable  of  bestowing  all  that 
is  desirable,  and  making  men  quickly  happy?  or  what  is  the 
amount  of  all  our  -lesires,  but  prosperity?  Why  then  were  they 
so  long  in  building  a  temple  to  this  goddess?  Why  did  not  Ro- 
mulus especially,  who  was  cesirons  of  founding  a  happy  city, 
consecrate  a  teniple  to  Felicity,  and  abandon  for  her  alone  the 
worship  of  all  the  other  gods,  since  with  her  nothing  could  fail 
him?  Whereas  without  the  favour  of  that  goddess,  he  never 
could  have  been  first  made  a  king,  and  then  a  god.  Why  then  did 
Romulus  give  to  the  Romans  for  gods,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Janus,  Pi- 
cus,  Faunus,  Tiberinus,  and  Hercules?  Why  did  T.  Tatius  add 
Saturn,  Ops,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Vulcan,  Light,  and  many 
others,  even  the  goddess  Cloacine,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
showed  no  regard  to  Felicity?  Why  did  Numa  introduce  so  rnany 
gods  and  goddesses,  without  taking  her  into  the  number?  Had 
TuUus  Hosiilius  known  ani  adored  her,  he  had  never  consecra- 
ted Fear  and  Paleness,  since  both  of  these  disappear  at  the  sight 
of  Felicity.  All  the  other  gods,'  continues  that  author,  '  would 
have  yeilded  to  Felicity,  even  Jupiter  himself,  since  it  was  she 
who  made  him  happy  by  raising  him  to  the  throne.  liut,'  adds 
that  holy  doctor,  '  civil  wars  never  happened  till  the  Romans  ac-, 
knowledged  that  goddess:  was  it,  says  he,  that  she  was  offended 
at  them,  because,  instead  of  giving  her  a  place  among  the  great 
gods  or  gods  of  council,  and  building  to  her  the  most  magnificent 
temple,  such  as  might  have  eclipsed  all  the  rest,  they  placed  her 
by  the  side  of  a  Priapus,  a  Cloacina,  8cc.  ?"  From  this  passage  it 
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appears,  that  it  was  very  late  before  the  Romans  raised  Felicity 
to  the  rank  of  a  divinity:  and  it  was  actually  above  six  hundred 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  that  Lucullus,  upon  his  re* 
turn  from  the  war  with  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  built  a  tenplfi 
to  her.-  Felicit/  is  often  represented  upon  the  Roman  msdajS, 
\inder  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  in  her  hand  either  the  c^?'- 
nucofda,  or  some  such  symbol,  with  the  legend,  Felicitas  JPubica: 
Felicitas  jiugusci, 

LIBERfr. 

A  people  who  idolized  Lilierty  so  much  as  the  Romans  did, 
could  not  but  make  a  divinity  of  her,  and  consecrate  toher  altars 
and  temples.  Accordingly  this  goddess,  who  was  invoked  to  pre- 
serve that  liberty  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  regal 
power,  had  several  of  those  sacred  structures  in  the-^ity-  Publius 
Victor  built  one  of  those  temples  upon  the  Avenlini  mount,  with 
a  vestibule,  which  was  called  the  vestibule  of  Liber.'y.  The  anci- 
ents, who  frequently  speak  of  this  vestibule,  h?ve  not  informed 
us  to  what  use  it  was  destined;  but  we  may  suppose  that  public 
sales  were  made  there,  as  in  the  other  vestibules.  Titus  Livius, 
speaking  of  the  temple  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  consecrated 
to  the  same  goddess,  says  its  columns  were  ox  bronze,  and  that 
it  contained  several  very  fine  statues.  When  Cicero  set  out  for 
his  exile,  P.  Clodius,  his  persecutor,  consecrated  the  house  of 
that  great  man  to  Liberty.  In  shori,  Dion  informs  us  that  the 
Romans  by  a  public  decree,  raised  a  temple  to  the  same  goddess 
in  the  behalf  of  Julius  C'sesar:  an  action  quite  worthy  of  those 
degenerate  Romans,  to  raise  a  temple  to  Liberty  in  honour  of 
him  who  made  them  lose  the  remains  of  that  valuable  preroga- 
tive, which  Marius  and  Sylla  had  still  left  them,  and  whereof 

they  had,  till  then,  been  jealous This  goddess  is  represented 

under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding 
a  staff  surmounted  with  a  cap.  which  has  ever  continued  to  be 
her  chief  symbol,  and  is  emphatically  styled  the  ca^i  of  Liberty. 

PROVIDENCF. 

Though  the  ancients  believed  Providence  to  be  an  attribute  of 
the  gods,  as  may  be  proved  by  several  medals  upon  which  we 
read  Providence  Deorum,  it  appears  nevertheless,  that  they  made 
a  particular  divinhy  of  it;  whom  they  commonly  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  woman  leaning  upon  a  pillar,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucofiia,  and  in  the  right  a  staff'  which  she  points 
to  a  globe,  at  once  to  show  that  all  good  is  derived  from  her,  and 
that  she  extends  her  care  over  the  whole  universe.  Sometimes 
she  has  other  symbols,  but  this  manner  of  representing  fter  is 
the  most  common. 
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FRUI'l'FULNESS. 

The  Romans  also  deified  Fiuitfulness,  who  was  the  same  as 
Juno  Lucina,  whom  the  women  invoked  to  obtain  children;  and 
for  that  end  they  submitted  to  a  discipline  equally  ridiculous  and 
obscene.  When  they  camei  with  this  view,  into  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  the  priests  made  them  strip  themselves,  and  lashed 
them  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  superstition,  with  a  whip 
made  of  thongs  of  goat-skin.  The  medals  of  Lucilla  represent 
Juno  sitting  upon  her  throne,  with  her  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and 
one  of  those  whips  in  the  other,  with  the  inscription  Junoni Lucina. 

MODESfr. 

'  Modesty  is  a  virtue  too  essential  to  the  fair  sex,  not  to  have 
been  advanced  to  the  honours  of  a  di\iniiy.  History  accordingly, 
informs  us  that  the  Romans  worshipped  her  under  the  name  of 
Pudicitia.  She  had  temples  in  the  city,  and  altars  upon  which  sa- 
crifices were  Offered  her.  But  as  if  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  modesty  of  the  nobles  and  that  of  ihe  populace,  there 
was  a  distinction  made  at  Rome  between  the  deity  that  presided 
over  the  chastity  of  the  patrician  ladies  and  that  of  the  plei)eians. 
The  origin  of  this  distinction,  which  is  pretty  singular,  is  thus 
related  by  Titus  Livius:  Virginia,  of  a  patiician  family,  having 
married  a  plebeian,  whose  name  was  Volumnius,  and  who  was 
however  afterwards  consul,  her  sister  looked  upon  this  match  to 
be  unworthy  of  her  name;  and  joining  with  the  other  matrons, 
would  no  longer  suffer  her  to  partake  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
goddess  of  Chastity,  but  drove  her  out  of  the  temple.  Virginia, 
stung  with  indignation  at  this  affront,  had  a  chapel  erected  in  the 
same  street  where  the  temple  stood  fiom  w  hich  she  was  excluded, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Chastity  of  the  plebeian  ladies:  here  the 
•wives  who  were  not  of  the  senutorian  order,  convei.ed  from  that 
time  to  offer  sacrifices  to  this  goddess. — Chastity  was  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  sometimes  pointing  her  fin- 
ger to  her  face,  to  signify  that  she  has  no  reason  to  blush. 

SILEUCE    AND   PLEASURE. 

Silence,  or  the  art  of  governing  the  tongue,  is  a  virtue  perhaps 
greater  and  more  rare  than  is  commonly  thought;  but  of  tliis  the 
ancients  were  so  setisible  as  to  make  a  divinity  of  it.  The  orien- 
tals worshipped  this  deity  under  the 'name  of  Harpocrates;  and 
the  Romans  made  a  goddess  of  it,  called  Ageronia  or  An- 
geronia.  The  fenst  instituted  in  i  onour  of  her,  was  celebrated 
every  year  on  the  21st  of  December,  in  the  temple  of  the  god^ 
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dess  of  Pleasure  called  Volupia;  for  Pleasure  was  also  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  divinity.  But  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  that 
association  of  Silence  with  Pleasure?  Was  it  to  show  that  he  who 
knows  how  to  conceal  his  griefs,  and  far  more  to  subdue, iheni, 
arrives  at  lust  that  calm  and  sedate  state  wherein  the  wisest  phi- 
losophers made  true  pleasure  to  consist? — We  learn  from  Julius 
Modestus,  that  the  Uomans,  afflicted  with  the  quinsey,  had  re- 
course to  the  goddess  of  Silence,  and  soon  found  relief  from  her; 
\vhich  gave  rise  to  the  sacrifices  that  were  regularly  offered  to 
her  from  that  time — Monuments  represent  her  under  the  figure 
of  a  woman  who,  like  Harpocrates,  holds  a  finger  to  her  lips,  in 
token  of  the  silence  she  imposes.  Sometimes  her  statues  are- 
charged  with  symbols,  as  those  of  Harpocrates,  which  are  called 
Panthean  figures.  Thus  in  that  published  by  M.  Maffei,  she  car- 
ries upon  her  head  the  calathus  of  Serapis,  and  holds  in  her  hand 
Hercules's  club,  while  at  her  sides  she  h^s  the  caps  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  surmounted  v/ith  the  stars  of  those  gods.  Numa 
Pompilius  regulated  the  worship  of  this  goddess  under  the  name 
of  Tacita. 

SPEECH,   OR   AIUS   LOQ_UUfIUS. 

*  But  as  it  is  not  practicable,  nor  indeed  incumbent  on  us  always 
to  keep  silence,  it  being  no  less  a  point  of  wisdom  to  speak  than 
to  be  silent  in  season,  so  there  was  also  the  god  6f  Speech,  called 
by  the  Romans,  Aius  Loquutius,  who  became  known  after  the 
following  manner:  "  Not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls  in 
Italy,  says  Cicero,  a  voice  was  heard,  whicli  proceeded  from 
Vesta's  grove,  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not  rebuild  the  walls  of 
the  city,  it  would  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  voice  was  at  first 
disregarded;  but  when  the  Guals  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  they  began  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  resolved  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  god  of  Speech  under  the  name  of  Aius  Loquutius." 

SUADA,   PI'fHO,    OR   PERSUASION. 

If  the  pagans  did  not  make  a  divinity  of  eloquence,  they  at  least 
deified  Persuasion,  which  is  the  true  end  of  eloquence.  This  god- 
dess was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pitho,  and  by  the  Latins  Suada. 
Pausanias  informs  us  that  she  had  a  temple  at  Sicyon,  which  con- 
tained however,  no  statue  or  representation  of  her:  also  that  she 
had  a  chapel  at  Egiale. 

fHOUGUr. 

The  ancients  made  also  a  divinity  of  Mens  or  Thought,  that 
it  might  suggest  to  us,  as  we  are  told  by  Varro,  Lactantius,  and 
St.  Augustine  after  them,  none  but  the  best,  and  turn  away  those 
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ivliicli  have  a  tendency  to  seduce  and  lead  us  into  error.  Titus 
Livius  informs  us  that  T.  Ottacilius,  when  prtetor,  had  vowed  to 
this  goddess  a  temple  which  he  built  in  the  Capitol  when  he 
was  created  Duumvir. 

fniENnsiiiF, 

Friendship  was  a  goddess  of  whom  the  ancients  take  very  little 
notice,  insomuch  tliat  we  know  not  whether  she  had  either  tem- 
ples or  altars;  nor  has  time  preserved  any  monuments  of  her. 
However,  Lylio  Geraidi  quotes  a  fragment  of  some  Hebrew  sen- 
tences, where  we  find  these  words:  "The  Romans  represented 
Friendship  under  the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  with  the  head 
bare,  and  clad  in  a  coarse  attire.  Upon  her  forehead  was  this  in- 
scription, Summer  and  Winter;  she  had  her  breast  naked  as  far 
as  the  seat  of  the  heart,  where  her  hand  pointed,  and  thest-  words 
were  inscribed,  Fur  and  A'car;  while  below  was  written.  Life  and 
Death:"  syn»bo!s  which  denote  that  true  friendship  never  decays; 
(hat  she  is  equally  the  same  in  all  seasons,  in  presence  or  absence, 
in  life  or  death;  that  she  exposes  herself  to  every  danger  to  serve 
ijcr  friend,  and  keeps  nothing  secret  from  liim. 


DEIFIED  VICES,  JA'D  OTHER  EVILS. 

AS  the  fear  of  evil  is  ever  much  stronger  than  the  hope  of 
good,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  pagans  who  have  adored  the 
gods  from  whom  they  expected  blessings,  would  not  fail  to  pay 
the  same  respect  to  those  who  were  capable  of  doing  them  harm. 
"  INIen,  says  Cicero,  were  so  sunk  in  error,  that  not  only  did  they 
give  the  name  of  gods  to  things  pernicious,  but  they  even  paid 
religious  worship  to  them.  Thus  we  see  a  temple  to  Fever  on 
mount  Palatine,  and  an  altar  to  111  Fortune  on  the  Esquilinc 
mount." 

Among  the  passions  deified  by  the  ancients,  none  perhaps  de- 
served that  honour  less  than  Envy,  Yet  the  Romans  made  a  god- 
dess of  her,  and  the  Greeks  a  god,  the  name  being  masculine  in 
their  language.  Plutarch,'  who  has  composed  a  small  treatise  upon 
this  passion,  makes  curious  reflections  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
poets  have  taken  to  themselves  a  free  scope  in  drawing  the  pic- 
ture. Ovid  especially  has  excelled  in  these  verses: 

Li^'id  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eje 
In  foul  distorted  glances  turn'd  awry; 
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A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  possess'd. 
And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  breast; 
Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust,  and  from  her  tongue, 
In  dangling  drops  the  stringy  poison  hung. 
She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep, 
Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  moment's  sleep. 
Restless  in  spite:  while  watchful  to  destroy. 
She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy; 
Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 
She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 

—The  ancients  compcired  her  to  the  eel,  fsom  a  notion  that  this 
fish  bore  envy  to  all  others. 


Boccace  in  his  genealogy  of  the  gods,  takes  Fraud  into  the 
number  of  pagan  divinities.  She  had,  says  he,  the  looks  of  an 
honest  person,  the  body  of  a  serpent,  exhibiting  different  colours, 
while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  This  an« 
thor  adds,  that  she  swam  in  the  waters  of  the  Cocytus,  and  that 
no  part  of  her  was  to  be  seen  but  the  head:  such  is  the  allegori- 
cal description  we  have  of  this  deceitful  divinity. 

DISCORD   OR  AfE. 

Among  the  malignant  divinities,  we  cannot  omit  Ate  or  Dis- 
cord, that  cruel  goddess,  who  having  plotted  to  set  the  gods  by 
the  ears,  was  at  length  banisiied  Olympus,  whence  she  canie  to 
the  earth,  here  to  exert  all  her  fury.  Homer  makes  Agamemnon 
thus  speak  of  her  in  excusing  himself  for  having  forced  away 
Briseis  from  Achilles  in  that  fine  speech  he  makes  to  the 
Grecian  captains  assembled  by  his  order: 

What  then  could  I,  against  the  will  of  heav'n? 
Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  Ate  driv'n; 
She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest 
The  race  of  mortals,  enter'd  in  my  breast. 
Not  on  the  ground,  that  haughty  fury  treads. 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men;  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Long  fest'ring  wounds,  inextricable  woes! 
Of  old,  she  stalked  amid  the  bright  abodes; 
And  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venom'd  dart; 
Deceiv'd  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art.  &.c. 

— Then  Agamemnon  relates  how  Juno,  by  making  Stheneleus's 
■wife  bring  forth  Euristheus  before  her  time,  and  thereby  acquire 
a  right  to  command  Hercules,  had  so  provoked  Jupiter,  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods  falling  foul  of  Ate,  whom  he  believed  to 
have  inspired  Juno  with  that  design,  seized  her  by  the  head,  and 
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threw  her  down  troin  the  top  of  Olympus,  making  an  oath  that 
she  should  never  again  appear  in  the  mansion  of  the  i.;ods.  From 
this,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  Ate 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter;  that  she  had  once  been  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Olympus;  and  that  for  offending  hei  father,  she  had  been 
banished  frotii  thence,  and  had  come  down  upon  earth  to  dwell 
among  men.  Some  fathers  of  the  church  believed  from  this  story, 
that  the  pagans  had  son>e  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  the  angels. 
Justin  even  asseits  that  Homer  had  got  it  from  Egypt,  and  that 
he  had  read  that  passage,  where  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
f^^^l  of  those  spirits  of  disobedience;  but  how  could  that  poet  read 
the  writings  of  a  prophet  who  was  not  born  till  a  hundred  years 
after  him After  Homer,  their  great  original,  have  the  succeed- 
ing poets  painted  this  goddtss  in  the  blackest  colours.  Virgil  re- 
presents her  followed  by  Bellona,  having  her  head  entwined  with 
serpents.  But  none  have  given  such  a  finished  description  of  her 
as  Petronius,  in  those  fine  verses  of  his  epic  poem  upon  the  civil 
war. — To  this  goddess  were  ascribed  not  only  wars,  but  also 
quarrels  among  pi  ivate  persons,  broils  and  dissentions  in  famiUes; 
and  we  have  sc  en  that  it  WdS  she  who  threw  into  the  assembly  of 
the  gods,  the  fatal  apple  that  occasioned  that  contest  among  the 
goddesses,  whereof  the  gods  declined  to  be  judges,  for  fear  of 
involving  themselves,  through  partial  views,  in  debate  and  wran- 
glings,  which  are  the  inseparable  attendants  on  Discord. 

yAME  OR   REPORf. 

Among  the  divinities  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  section.  Fame 
had  also  her  place.  Hesicd,  who  gives  a  description  of  hei',  has 
omitted  her  genealogy  :  but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  looked  upon 
as  a  divinity,  and  that  she  had  an  established  worship,  especially 
at  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias;  and  a  temple,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us  in  the  life  of  Carnillus.  No  statue  nor  painting  can  have 
a  stronger  expression,  or  a  greater  likeness  to  this  goddess,  than 
is  exhibited  in  this  fine  picture  of  her  drawn  by  Virgil: 

Now  Fame,  tremendous  fiend!  without  delay. 

Through  Libyan  cities  took  her  rapid  way. 

Fame,  the  swift  plague,  that  every  moment  grows, 

And  gains  new  strength  and  vigour  as  she  goes. 

First  small  with  tear,  she  swells  to  wondrous  size, 

And  stalks  on  earth,  and  tow'rs  above  the  skies. 

Whom,  in  her  wrath  to  heav'n,  the  teaming  earth 

Produc'd,  the  last  of  her  gigantic  birth; 

A  monster  huge,  and  dreadful  to  the  eye, 

With  rapid  feet  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly. 

Beneath  her  plumes  the  various  Fury  bears 

A  thousand  piercing  eyes  and  list'ning  ears, 

And  with  a  thousand  mouths  and  babbling  tongues  appears. 
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Thund'rinj  by  night  through  heav'n  and  earth  she  flies. 

No  golden  slumbers  seal  her  watchful  eyes: 

On  tow'rs  or  battlements  she  sits  by  day, 

And  shakes  whole  towns  with  terror  and  dismay. 

Alarms  the  world  around  and  perched  on  high. 

Reports  a  truth,  or  propagates  a  lie.  kc. 

— Ovid  also  gives  a  very  fine  description  of  the  same  goddess, 
and  some  olher  poets  have  liliewise  exercised  their  poetical  ge- 
nius upon  the  same  subject;  from  all  of  whom,  we  learn  that 
Fame  was  a  giantess,  and  daughter  of  the  earth,  who,  to  be  aveng* 
ed  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular  for  striking  her  chil- 
dren with  his  thunder,  brought  forth  this  monster  to  spread  abroad 
their  crimes  and  mai^e  them  known  to  ail  the  world — fur  Fame 
spares  neither  gods  nor  men. 

FEAR  AND  PALENESS. 

Fear  may  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts:  first,  that  prudent 
and  moderate  concern  which  one  may  entertain  for  public  opinion, 
and  his  prosperity  in  general;  which,  if  it  is  not  wisdom  itseff, 
is  at  least  the  beginning  and  fundamental  principle  of  it :  secondly, 
that  vain  and  unavailing  Terror  which  distuibs  the  tranquillity  of 
the  soul,  without  furnishing  it  with  the  means  to  be  cured  of  its 
uneasiness.  Such  was  the  Fear  or  Dread  which  the  Greeks  had 
deified,  and  which  the  Romans  afterwards  adored,  with  Paleness, 
its  inseparable  companion.  At  a  view  of  certain  events  whose 
causes  were  unknown,  mankind  were  inspired  with  a  Terror, 
against  which  nothing  could  fortify  their  minds,  and  therefore 
made  a  divinity  of  this  disturbing  passion,  from  wliicli  they 
sought  to  be  delivered  by  addressing  to  it  vows  and  prayers.  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  they  began  to 
pay  adoration  to  those  two  divinities.  Ihey  are  perhaps  of  as  old 
a  date  as  the  disturbance  which  they  create;  at  least  they  were 
known  to  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece.  Hcsiod,  after  having  told 
us  in  his  theogony,  that  Fear  was  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, adds  in  the  description  of  Hercules's  buckler,  tiiat  the  god 
of  war  was  thereon  represented,  in  his  cl^ariot,  accompanied  wijh 
p'ear  and  Terror.  Homer  gives  those  goddesses  the  same  origi- 
nal. Accordingly,  whenever  he  makes  the  god  of  war  appear  in 
fight,  he  gives  him  Fear,  Terror,  and  Flight,  for  his  retinue.  He 
also  places  the  same  divinities  sometmies  upon  the  tremendous 
jEgis  of  Minerva,  and  sometimes  upon  the  buckler  of  Agamem- 
non: in  one  place  INIars  orders  these  two  goddesses  to  prepare 
his  chariot,to  fly  to  avenge  his  son  Ascalaphus;  at  another  time,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  consternation  occasioned  by  the  com- 
bat between  Hector  and  Ajax,  these  two  goddesses  came  forth 
from  the  Grecian  ships  to  put  the  Trojans  to  flight.  Divinities  so 
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IMPUDENCE,    CALUMNY,    INDOLENCE — TEMPEST. 

■well  marked  in  those  two  poets,  and  so  formidable  in  themselves, 
could  not  fail  to  command  a  religious  worship.  Accordingly  they 
"Iiad  recourse  to  gifts  and  saci'ilices,  in  order  to  appease,  and  be 
delivered  from  them.  The  two  sons  of  Medea  having  been  inhu- 
manly murdered  by  the  Coiinthians,  Mortality  carried  off  many 
of  their  children,  and  upon  consulting  the  oracle,  they  were  told 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  offended  manes  of  those  innocent  victims 
of  their  cruelly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consecrate  a  statue  to 
Fear,  In  a  battle  fought  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  the  Albans,  who 
were  on  his  side,  having  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  his  men  were 
dismayed  in  consequence  of  it,  and  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  when 
that  prince,  with  great  readiness  of  mind,  vowed  a  temple  to  Fear 
and  Paleness,  wheieupon  the  soldiers  resumed  their  courage,  and 
'I'ullus  gained  a  complete  victory.  This  event, ijvvhich  is  the  sera 
of  introducing  the  worship  of  these  two  goddesses  into  Rome,  is 
stamped  upon  two  medals  of  the  family  of  Hoslilia.  Upon  the 
one  is  a  head  with  the  hair  standing  on  end,  the  countenance 
raised  toward  heaven,  the  mouth  open,  and  a  troubled  aspect; 
which  is  a  lively  figure  of  the  divinity  whom  the  medal  repre- 
sented. The  other  exhibits  a  meagre  face  greatly  lengthened,  the 
hair  laid  flat,  and  a  staring  aspect;  the  true  portrait  of  Paleness 
which  is  the  effect  of  Fear. 

IMPUDENCE,   CALUMNr,   AND   INDOLENCE. 

If  some  ancient  authors  did  not  inform  us  that  the  Greeks 
raised  altais  to  Impudence  and  Calumny,  we  should  never  have 
believed  it  possible  for  them  to  worship  those  two  vices,  which 
are  so  pernicious. — The  goddess  of  Indolence,  called  Murcia,  had 
no  doubt  her  worship,  for  this  is  the  favourite  divinity  of  the  fair 
sex;  but  antiquity  gives  us  no  particular  account  of  her:  St.  Au- 
gustine only  tells  us  that  this  goddess,  who  afflicts  one  with  lazi- 
ness, had  her  temple  at  Rome. 

NECESSII'r,    AND    VIOLENCE. 

We  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  goddesses  of  Necessitv 
and  Violence  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  temple  they  had  in  the 
citadel  of  Corinth,  whose  entrance  was  prohibited  to  alj,  except 
to  those  who  served  these  goddesses. 

I'EMPES'2', 

All  that  we  know  of  Tempest,  which  was  deified  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  is,  that  Marcellus,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  having  es- 
caped a  storm  by  which  he  \tas  overtaken  at  sea  between  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  built  a  temple  to  her  without  the 

fiorta  Capena. 
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FE  VER. 

Fever  was  also  made  a  divinity,  and  we  have  a  rnonument 
where  she  is  called  the  holy  Fever.  Cicero  says  she  had  a  temple 
on  the  Palatine  mount;  and  Valerius  Maximus  says  she  had 
others,  into  which  they  carried  the  remedies  used  in  diseases, 

FORruUE. 

As  men  have  always  highly  valued  earthly  good,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  adored  Fortune  as  a  divinity.  Tlius,  iiistead 
of  acknowledging  an  intelligent  Providence  that  distributes  riches 
and  all  earthly  good,  trom  the  wisest  views,  though  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  discovery,  they  addressed  their  vows  to  an 
imaginary  being,  that  acted  without  design,  and  from  the  impulse 
of  an  unavoidable  necessity;  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Fortune 
in  thQ  pagan  system  was  nothing  else  but  Destiny,  as  she  was 
confounded  with  the  Parcae,  who  were  themselves  that  ftttal  ne- 
cessity which  the  poets  have  reasoned  so  much  about. — It  does 
not  appear  that  this  goddess  was  anciently  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  since  Hesiod  and  Homer  say  nothing  of  her.  The 
jnost  ancient  circumstance  we  know  ot  this  goddess,  is,  that  Bu- 
palus,  a  great  statuary  and  architect,  was  the  first  who  made  a 
statue  of  her  for  the  city  of  Smyrna,  and  that  this  ingenious  art- 
ist thought  fit  to  represent  her  with  the  polar  star  on  her  head, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  or  the  cornucopia. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  by  the  first  of  these  symbols  he  designed 
to  express  the  powers  of  this  goddess  ovqr  the  world,  and  by  the 
second,  that  she  was  the  dispenser  of  all  good  After  him  Pindar 
celebrated  this  goddess  in  his  verses,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 
Pherepolis,  that  is,  the  protectress  of  cities.  Among  the  encomi- 
ums given  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune  by  this  poet,  was,  to  make 
her  one  of  the  Parcse,  and  to  give  her  the  greatest  power  of  them 
all;  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  he  made  her  the  same  as  Des- 
tiny, that  blind  divinity,  who  exercises  her  dominion  over  all  hu- 
man affairs,  who  brings  them  to  what  issue  she  pleases,  and  dis- 
tributes good  and  evil  at  random.  Such  is  nearly  the  oris^inal  of 
the  worship  of  this  goddess  in  Greece,  a  modern  divinity  com- 
paratively speaking,  not  known  before  the  time  of  Pindar;  and 
such  also  was  the  idea  the  Greeks  entertained  of  her  powers.—- 
They  erected  to  her  in  after  times  several  temples  at  Corinth 
and  elsewhere.  She  had  a  chapel  at  Egira,  with  a  statue  having  at 
its  side  a  winged  cupid,  probably  to  signify  that  ii)  love  affaii  s  for- 
tune has  a  greater  influance  than  beauty,  in  that  of  Elis,  she  had 
in  her  hand  the  cornucofiia:  but  het  most  suitable  symbol  was  that 
which  the  Beotians  had  given  her,  having  represented  her  hold- 
ing Plutusin  her  arms  under  the  form  of  an  infant;  and  this,  says 
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Pausanias,  is  an  ingenious  notion,  to  put  the  god  of  richer  into 
the  hands  of  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother  and  his  nurse. 
—The  city  of  Smyrna  was  not  the  only  one  in  Asia,  where  For- 
tune was  worshipped;  the  inhabitants  of  Aniioch  held  her  in  ex- 
treme veneration,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  several  other  people 
imitated  their  example;  for  in  general  almost  all  mankind  are 
votaries  of  Fortune,  and  though  they  do  not  always  offerjvictims 
to  her,  yet  they  too  often  sacrifice  to  her  their  honour  and  pro- 
bity.—The  Romans  had  much  the  same  sentiments  of  this  god- 
dess as  the  Greeks,  since  their  most  ancient  Fortune  was  that 
•which  was  worshipped  at  Antium,  t.nd  which  was  confounded  with 
the  Lots,  so  famous  in  that  city:  thus  it  is  evident  they  did  not 
distinguish  her  from  Destiny,  any  more  than  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. But  though  the  Romans  were  content,  at  first,  with  con- 
sulting the  lots  of  Fortune  at  Antium,  they  at  length  adopted 
her,  and  established  her  worship  in  their  own  city,  where  she  had 
in  process  of  time,  a  great  number  of  temples.  Servius  TuHius 
was  the  first  who  built  one  to  this  goddess,  which  gives  us  pretty 
exactly  the  date  when  her  worship  was  introduced  into  that  me- 
tropolis.—Almost  all  the  monuments  of  Fortune  now  extant  re- 
present her  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  the  cornucopia,  or 
a  helm,  or  a  wheel,  or  a  globe;  characteristics  either  of  her  power 
or  inconstancy.  We  find  her  also  pretty  frequently  with  the  sym- 
bols of  Isis,  especially  with  that  singular  head-dress  so  common 
to  the  representation  of  Isis,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  its  pro- 
per place.  She  is  sometimes  crowned  with  victory,  to  indicate 
some  happy  event  to  the  emperors  who  thus  represented  her 
upon  medals.  In  fine,  Spon  has  given  us  the  print  of  a  statue 
consecrated  by  L.  Aurelius  Marcellinus,  Augustus's  freedman, 
•which  represents  Fortune  under  the  figure  of  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  with  a  beard,  holding  in  one  hand  a  vase,  and  in  the  Qlher 
a  helm,  with  the  inscription  Fortuna  Barbatis — to  the  bearded 
Fortune.  But  this  has  nothing  strange  in  it,  for  the  pagans  often 
gave  both  sexes  to  their  deities,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sions to  mention.  Though  wings  were  also  one  of  the  symbols  of 
Fortune,  nothing  being  more  expressive  of  the  celerity  with 
which  she  accumulates  riches  for  her  favourites,  or  takes  them 
from  some  who  possess  them;  yet  we  see  no  Roman  figure'of  this 
goddess  with  wings:  which  probably  has  some  reference  to  what 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Fortune  having  quitted  the  Persians  and 
Assyrians,  first  flew  swiftly  over  Macedonia,  saw  Alexander  per- 
ish; passed  from  thence  into  Syria  and  Egypt;  at  last  arrived  on 
mount  Palatine,  put  off"  her  •wings,  threw  away  her  wheel,  and 
entered  into  Rome,  there  to  fix  her  residence  for  ever. 

Vol.  III.  (3) 
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GODS  OF  FEASTS,  JESTS,  TIME,  AXD  ETERJ^ITY. 

COMUS,    VHE    GOD    OF  FESflVIfr. 

AS  paganism  had  gods  to  preside  over  all  the  actions  of  hu- 
man life,  of  course  feasting  and  good  cheer,  which  some  people 
make  their  most  serious  employment,  could  not  but  have  its  guar- 
dian divinity  also.  The  god  however,  called  Comus,  whose  office 
was  to  preside  therein,  would  hardly  be  known  to  us  but  by  name« 
had  not  Pbilostratus  given  us  a  picture  of  him.  That  author  paints 
this  god  as  standing  at  the  chamber  of  two  young  spouses,  which 
communicates  with  a  hall  where  an  entertainment  was  held, 
youthful,  and  charged  with  wine,  which  makes  him  sleep  on  his 
feet,  while  his  head  is  nociding  forward,  crowned  with  roses.  He 
seenis  to  have  been  leaning. his  left  hand  against  the  frame  of  the 
door,  but  sleep  has  made  him  loose  his  hold;  and  as  he  totters, 
the  torch  which  he  has  in  his  hand,  seems  to  be  falling,  while  he 
shrinks  in  the  contrary  direction  to  avoid  the  steam  of  it.  This 
picture,  though  entirely  the  creature  of  fancy,  clearly  marks  the 
god  of  bunquetting  and  joliiiy. — Some  mythologists  derive  the 
name  of  this  god  from  a  kind  of  song  which  the  ancients  called 
Comus;  for  there  is  usually  singing,  as  well  as  eating  and  drinking 
at  jovial  meetings. 

MOMUS,    THE    GOD   OP  JES'fS, 

As  Comus  was  the  god  of  good  cheer  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  so  was  Momus,  whom  Hesiod  makes  to  be  the  son  of 
Nox  and  Somnus,  honoured  by  both  of  those  nations  as  the  god 
of  buffoonery  and  jests.  Satirical  to  excess,  he  let  nothing  escape 
him,  but  made  even  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  himself  the  objects  of 
his  m6st  pungent  raillery.  No  one  has  drawn  this  sarcastical  god 
in  more  lively  colours  than  Lucian:  we  may  see,  in  his  council  of 
the  gods,  where  the  question  was  agitated  about  expelling  all 
strangers  and  such  as  had  been  improperly  introduced  mto  hea- 
ven, in  what  manner,  and  with  how  little  ceremony  Momus 
speaks  of  them.  We  are  also  told,  that  he  censured  Vulcan,  be- 
cause in  the  human  form  which  he  had  made  of  clay,  he  did  not 
place  a  window  in  his  breast,  that  others  might  see  whatever  was 
thought  or  transacted  there:  he  censured  the  house  that  Minerva 
had  made,  because  it  was  not  moveaWe,  by  which  means  a  bad 
neighbourhood  might  be  avoided:  and  he  fond  fault  with  the 
bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  because  his  horns  were  not  in 
front  of  his  forehead  near  his  eyes,  that  he  might  give  his  thrusts 
with  more  truth  and  force. 
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TIME — ETERNITY — ROMA. 
TIME,   JND   ITS    PJRfS. 

The  papjans  also  deified  Time  and  all  its  parts.  Though  history 
does  not  inform  us  what  sort  of  worship  was  paid  to  all  the  parts 
of  Time  as  it  does  of  some  of  them,  the  Hours  and  Seasons  for 
example,  yet  as  all  those  parts  had  been  personified,  it  is  very 
probable  they-  were  accounted  so  many  divinities.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  that  of  Time,  who  was  represented  by  Saturn'himself, 
commonly  with  wings,  to  denote  the  rapidity  with  which  he  passes 
away,  and  a  scythe,  to  signify  the  havock  and  devastation  he 
makes  in  all  things. — Time  was  divided  into  the  age,  the  genera' 
(ion  or  period  of  thirty  years,  the  lustrum,  or  period  of  five  years, 
the  year,  and  the  seasons.  Of  the  seasons  were  reckoned  at  first 
but  three  Summer,  JJutumn,  and  Winter;  Spring  being  added  af- 
terwards. There  were  also  several  other  divisions  of  Time,  among 
which  some  had  reference  to  the  different  parts' of  the  day.  Each 
of  these  parts  of  Time  had  its  particular  figure,  which  was  either 
that  of  a  man  or  woman,  according  as  its  name  was  masculine  or 
feminine.  These  figures  were  even  carried  about  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion:  thus,  at  the  famous  procession  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  appeared  Pentereris  or  the  Lustrum,  under  the  figure 
of  a  tall  woman,  and  the  Year  under  that  of  a  man  of  the  same 
stature,  that  is,  six  feet  high.  Montfaucon,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Supplement  of  his  Antiquities,  has  given  very  fine  prints  of 
all  the  parts  of  Time  worshipped  by  the  ancients. 

EtERNIfr. 

The  Romans  even  made  Eternity  itself  one  of  their  divinities; 
but  we  find  no  account  either  of  temples  or  altars  being  erected 
to  this  goddess.  She  is  only  to  be  seen  upon  some  medals  under 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  the  words  JEternitas  Augusti,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  head  of  a  radiant  sun,  with  the  moon,  a  phe- 
nix,  a  globe,  or  an  elephant,  and  some  other  symbols  that  were 
thought  proper  to  represent  her.  The  sun  and  moon  were  sym- 
bols of  the  goddess  of  Eternity,  because  it  was  supposed  that  their 
course  would  never  have  an  end;  the  elephant  was  her  symbol, 
on  account  of  his  long  life;  and  the  phenix,  because  this  fabulous 
fowl  was  believed  to  spring  up  and  renew  itself  out  of  its  own 
ashes,  and  thus  became  immortal;  lastly,  the  globe  was  an  appro- 
priate symbol  of  Eternity,  because  time  is  aptly  compared  to  a 
circle  which  is  without  extremities:  and  this  circle  often  consists 
of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  inserted  into  its  mouth. 

fHE    GODDESS    SOMA. 

The  city  of  Rome  also  shared  divine  honours,  and  she  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Roman  divinities.  Though  this  was  not  the  only 
city  yhich  received  divine  honours,  since  medals  make  us  ac- 
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quainted  with  several  otiiers,  of  whose  deification  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  yet  her  worship  was  much  the  most  celebrated  and  ex- 
tensive of  them  all.  To  her,  temples  were  erected  in  several  parts 
of  the  empire,  especially  in  Nicsea,  in  Ephesus,  in  Alabanda,  and 
several  other  cities.  But  the  Romans  especially,  signalized  them- 
selves in  the  worship  they  paid  this  goddess,  who  owed  to  them 
her  original.  Temples,  sacrifices,  annual  festivals,  were  all  em- 
ployed to  do  her  honour.  She  became  the  most  common  figure 
on  their  medals,  where  she  appears  crowned  with  turrets,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  Victory-  In  other  respects  she  was  figured 
so  much  like  Minerva,  that  she  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
some  particular  symbol.  A  fine  Roman  statue  represents  her  as 
a  robust  woman  sitting  upon  a  rock,  with  trophies  of  war  at  her 
feet,  and  her  head  covered  with  a  helmet.  Sometimes  she  has  by 
her  a  lamb  and  a  kid,  to  indicate  the  peace  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  the  nations  she  had  conquered.  When  she  is  accompanied  by 
an  old  shepherd  and  the  woolf  which  suckled  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, it  is  obvious  that  she  then  denotes  the  original  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  the  early  history  of  those  two  young  princes  whom 
the  shepherd  Faustulus  preserved. 
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